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Relations de voyages, il, index, s.vv, Komor and Komr). | 2 sdms (6 hours) sailing-time or more, as far as the 


Besides mentioning numerous towns, al-Dimashki 
tells of the presence on Kumr of the famous rubi 
bird. This bird, which has haunted the legends of the 
Arabs of the Indian Ocean, is probably the aepyornis, 
a giant flightless bird which was exterminated by 
‘the Madagascans ca. 1500. 

In the oth/rsth century, the information supplied 
by Arab geographers is more reliable. ‘This no 
longer consists of learned treatises or compila- 
tions, but of "route-maps" written by navigators, 
the most eminent being Ibn Mádjid and Sulayman 
al-Mabri (q.v. Ferrand was the first to draw atten- 
tion to the importance of these documents in the 
Bibliothèque Nationale of Paris, and he published 
them in facsimile without French translation; before 
him, this nautical data was known only from a second- 
hand Turkish text, the Mutif of Sayyid ‘Ali, Today, 
for Ibn MAdjid, we are fortunate in having at our 
disposal the interpretation by Shumovski relating 
to another manuscript, that of Leningrad, and the 
cartographical analysis of the navigators’ documen- 
tation made by Grosset-Grange, 

While admitting the interest of the nautical 
instructions of Ibn Mádjid, Ferrand recognised that 
the information given by Sulaymán al-Mahrt was 
more precise, In fact, in his Umde Mahriyya, in 
chapter iv, which deals with the topography of the 
islands and the maritime routes along their coasts 
(cf. Instructions nautiques et routiers arabes et portu- 
fais, ii, fol, 222), the following is stated: "We 
begin with the island of Kumr because it is a large 
island which stretches along the coast of the Zandi 
and of Sufála. Its northern extremity is called Ras 
al-Milh (= Cape of Amber); it is situated at 11 isba‘s 
from Na'gh (afy8 of the Great Bear = 8° 37° south 
approximately; true latitude approximately 11° 57^). 
Its southern extremity which is called Hüfa 
(= Cape Sainte-Marie?) is at 3 érba‘s from Nash 
(= 21°37" south, true latitude approx. 25° 38%), 
according to some, at t isha* from Na‘sh (= 24° sr^ 
south), according to others. This last latitude is 
the more exact. There is a difference of opinion (on 
the direction) of maritime routes along its coasts, 
because this island is far removed from inhabited 
Jand. As regards the direction of route on its eastern 
coasts, there are two opinions: according to some, a 
‘course should be set to south-west-one-quarter west, 
according to others, to south-west. There is a third 
opinion which recommends a course set to west, from 
one extremity of the island to the other. This last 
opinion is that of the anciont [masters of navigation). 
In my view, adds Sulaymün al-Mahri, it is possible 
that the route could be to west-south-west, to south- 
west-one-quarter west, to south-west, and in yet 
another direction, for two reasons: the first is 
that this is a large island, it has a long coastline 
and the route is equally long. The second reason 
is that the above-mentioned routes have not been 
verified, on account of the small number of jourucys 
which have been made to this island and the insuffi- 
cient nautical data provided by those who have 
travelled there, Masters of navigation (mu‘allim) of 
the Zandi have told me that the course on the eastern. 
coast, from Ras al-Milh as far as the place where 
Nafsh is at 8 isba^s (= 13° 30 south), is to the south, 
and from this place to the southern extremity of the 
islands, to south-one-quarter-south-west. On the 
western coast, from Ras al-Milh to the place where 
Nash is at 6 isba's (= 16° 44°), the coast is entirely 
safe; from 6 ssba%s to its southern extremity, there 
is a rikk ("bank" or ,,shoal”) of a length of some 


coastal area. Between the island of Kumr and the 
coast (of East Africa] there are four large inhabited 
islands, close together, which are frequented by the 
peoples of the Zandj. The first of these islands is 
Angazidya (= Grand Comoro). It is at rr igba's 
and one-quarter from Na‘sh (= approx. 9° south: 
Mroni, the capital of Grand Comoro is at exactly 
11° 40° south). Between it and the coast [of East 
Alrica], there are 16 sams (= 48 hours) of travelling. 
The second, Mulàll (known to us as the island 
of Moheli), is at rr ibas from Na‘sh (= 8° 37^ south, 
true latitude approx. r2° 20’); the third, Dumint 
(capital of the island of Anjouan), which is at 
11 (gba's from Na‘sh (= 8°37" south, true latitude 
12° 13] is to the east of MulAll; the fourth, Mawuta 
(currently the island of Mayotte), is at ro ibus 
and one-half from Na‘sh (= 9°25’ south, truc 
latitude 12°46’ 55”), To the cast of these islands, 
lies a large reef of rocks, at about 4 zāms (= 12 hours) 
of travelling, called ‘A yn al-Bahr ("eye or "source 
of the sea"), The ports of the western coast of Kumr 
are: Langini (at 15° 17^ south), Sa*da (true latitude 
approx. 13°54’) and Manzaladjt {currently the 
bay of Mabadzamba, of which the western extremity 
is at a true latitude of approx. 15°12’). Those of 
the eastern coast are: Bandar Bani Iem'll (on the 
same latitude as Langént on the western coast) 
and Bimárüh (currently Vohemar, at rs'zt' 15”). 
All these ports are dangerous [for shipping), with 
the exception of LangànL Note that between Ras 
al-Milb and the coast of the Zandi there are 50 ms 
tso hours) of travelling, and that at 20 ziws 
60 hours) of travelling to the east of Ras al- 
Milh lies an inhabited island called Munawwara 
(one of the southern Maldives?). To the south- 
east of Kumr, lie numerous islands called Tir- 
rakha (the Mascareignes group?); they are at 
12 zāms (= 36 hours) of travelling from the island 
of Kumr.” 

In his Kitab al-Minhadj al-fakhir (fol. 73b of 
the same manuseript), Sulayman al-Mahri provides 
a second description of the island of Kumr which 
does not differ from the foregoing. Four pages pre- 
viously, in fol. 71 b, the same author mentions some 
other ports of the island of Kumr with their latitude 
calculated according to the elevation of the Great 
Bear: Island of Munawwara at ir ijba's; Bandar 
Isma‘l or Ban! Ismicll, on the eastern coast and 
Lulangani or Langāni, on the western coast, at 
10 ibas; Birmürüh, on the eastern coast, Anámil, 
on the western coast, at 9 isba‘s; the island of 
amber (djasirat aL anbar), on the eastern coast, 
and Bandar al-Nüb on the western coast, at 8 isbas; 


| Noshim (?), on the eastern coast, and Malawin (?), 


on the western coast, at 7 isba‘s; Manakāra, on the 
eastern coast (true latitude 22° 08” 30”) and Bandar 
{al-) Shu‘ban (port of the shoals), at 6 isba‘s; Bandar 
Hadida, on the eastern coast, and Bandar Küri, on 
the western coast, at 4 isba‘s; Wabaya (?) (according 
to the Turkish text of Sayyid ‘AlN; this name is 
illegible in ms. 2559), on the eastern coast, and 
Bandar Hit (or Hayt) on the western coast, at 
3 isba's; Bandar Hadüda (sic), on the eastern 
coast, no name known on the western coast at this 
latitude, at 2 isba‘s; and Bandar Kis (or Kaws), 
on the eastem coast, and the bay of Kürl, on the 
western coast, at 1 isha‘. 

‘A number of these ports, including Sa*da, Manza- 
ladji and Bimárüh have been rediscovered and have 
been subjected to archeological studies. Those of the. 
north-west were also known through anoral tradition, 
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assembled in Madagascar itself by Commandant 
Guillain (Vérin, 1975, 89-91). 

In the light of recently discovered data, the 
settlement of Madagascar may be summarised as 
follows. Between 700 and 1000, Indonesians and 
Africans created through biological and cultural 
cross-breeding the proto-Malagasy civilisation in the 
north of Madagascar and, no doubt also, in the 
archipelago of the Comoros (especially at Mayotte) 

From this period onward, Muslim seafarers of 
the Persian Gulf and the Hadramawt took part in 
migrations and in commerce, In particular, they 
taught navigation to the Sawabil peoples of the 
east coast of Africa, as a result of which Bantu 
migrations were extended to the islands. The Muslims 
established after the roth century contacts between 
Sirif and Subar on the one hand, and the Malagasy 
Comoran ports on the other. A green ceramic, called 
Sasano-Islamie, has been discovered at Irodo, in 
the far north of Madagascar, a site dated to the roth 
century by the RC 14 test. 

Between the rath and ryth centuries, Muslim 
establishments frequented by the latter prolife 
rated, especially at Bemanevika, Ambariotelo and 
Mahilaka. The ceremics imported then were of the 
sgraffiato type, very similar to that of Takht4 
Sulayman. The first stone-built mosques appeared 
at this time, as well as stone-built houses, fortifica- 
tions and well-shafts. At the turn of the x4th century, 
the influence of the Hadramawt became perceptible, 
corresponding no doubt to the monopoly control 
of the gold trade in the region by the Mahdali. 

The 14th and rsth centuries constituted a golden 
age for the Muslim settlements in Madagascar. 
The towns of Vohemar, Sada, Langanl (Manzaladil) 
and Kingani were particularly prosperous. They 
imported fabrics, pearls and Arab and Chinese 
ceramics. They exported rice, livestock, and chlorite 
slate. 

At the end of the 15th century, the Portuguese 
invaded the Malagasy coasts. They sacked Kingāni, 
Sa‘da and Langini, Despite certain vicissitudes, 
the Muslim settlements of Madagascar were never to 
be subjected to the Portuguese crown. Progressively, 
commerce developed with other foreign nationals: 
French, English, Dutch and even Danish, 

In the 16th century, the slave trade became i 
portant. Settlements controlled by Malagasy sover- 
eigns, mostly Sakalava, but enlivened by native- 
born or immigrant Muslims, became intensely 
prosperous. African slaves were imported to Mada- 
gascar to cultivate the crops of Sakalava farmers; 
but, at the same time, Madagascans taken prisoner 
in the course of internal wars were exported to 
the Mascareignes (Filliot) In the ryth century, 
Langani declined, but commercial activity continued 
at Boeny. Vohemar was prosperous at this time, 
but it too declined in the r8th century. In the 
second half of the 18th century, Boeny was sup- 
planted by Majungs which, together with Nosy Be, 
has remained a major commercial centre until the 
present day. Indian Muslims settled in Madagascar 
in the agth century in the course of trade missions 
to Majunga and Nosi Be. 

Malagasy Islam is active among the Antákerana 
and the new converts (moridy/murid), especially 
following the conversion of Tsimiaro in 1843. 

In the south-east, certain of the Antambahoaka 
and Antaimoro, possessors of sorabe (Arabico-Mala- 
gasy manuscripts) still respect the authority of 
Islam, while also practising Malagasy customs. 


there should be counted the descendants of the for- 
mer inhabitants of the Muslim trading-stations of 
the north-west called Antalaotse. Among them live 
some Makos, more recent arrivals from Africa and 
many of them converted, These various Malagasy 
Muslim groups may be numbered at around 100,000. 
They live in the coastal towns, but also in the 
urban settlements of central and western Madagascar, 
the descendants of Indian Muslim immigrants. 
tS% of these Indians are Sunnis; some of these 
Sunnis have introduced a ceramic type from Sind 
which has gradually replaced the local Malagasy 
pottery of the north. 

Among the Shiq Indians, predominant are the 
Bohords [q.v.], the most numerous (about 5,000); the 
Khddias [q.v] of whom some 2,500 arrived shortly 
after r900 with Amode Khódja by way of Majunga, 
but whose most active centre is at Morondava; 
and finally, the Agha-Khanites [see AGHA KHAN] 
(2,500), who arrived ca. 1885 and are linked to a 
remarkably structured international organisation, 

Among the foreign Muslims of Madagascar, there 
are a number of Somalis and Yemenis who have set- 
tled since the colonial period, and 25,000 Comorans 
who live mostly in the north-west, but no longer dwell 
in Majunga, which they evacuated following the 
tragic events of December 1976, 

‘The inhabitants of Madagascar all speak an Indo- 
nesian language modified by a Bantu substratum. 
Vérin, Kottak and Gorlin (1968) have acknowledged 
three groups of dialects, giving a separate place to 
the group of the north, apparently more isolated in 
ancient times than the centre-east and west-south 
groups. 

In the article on Madagascar in ET!, Ferrand 
clearly showed the lexical contribution of African 
in Malagasy languages. There is an old Bantu stock 
which could emanate from the language ancestral to 
Comoran and Swahili, but also from more recent 
borrowings from Swabili, at the time when, in the 
15th century, this language was commonly spoken 
in the Muslim coastal settlements. 

‘The basic vocabulary of Malagasy is 90% Indo- 
ncsian, but in addition to Bantu expressions, there 
exist some words of Sanskrit origin; scholars are 
divided as to whether this Sanskrit lexical stock 
was brought to the island by the original Indonesian 
immigrants, or was absorbed through later contact 
witb Indian civilisations. 

Certain words of Arabic origin have made their 
way into Malagasy through the intermediary of 
Swahili (eg. sokany, Ar. sukkém "rudder") But 
others have been introduced directly through 
borrowing. 

Among these borrowings from Arabic are the 
following: 

1. Some commercial terms, e.g. mizana (minam) 
“scales”, but also the names of days of the week, 
described by Ferrand in the following terms: alat- 
sinainy, alata, alarobia, alakamisy, soma, asabotsy, 
alahady (Ar. abithnayni, al-thalathd, al-arbia? 
al-khamis, al-djum'a, al-sabl, al-ahad). It will be 
noted that the Arabic definite article has been 
retained for Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, Satur- 
day and Sunday and omitted for Tuesday and Friday. 
The names of the days are given here in Merina 
dialect; the forms of the other dialects show only 
minor phonetic variations. 

2. The names of the twelve months in the dialect 
of the Merina and that of some other tribes reproduce 
the Arabic names of the twelve signs of the Zodiac: 


Finally, still among the Madagascans of old stock, | alahamady, adaoro, adizacaza, asorotany, alakasaty, 
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asambola, adimizana, alakarado, alakasoy, adisadv, 
adalo and atohotsy, where the following are recognised 
without difficulty: al-hamal, al-thawr, al-djave®, 
al-saratin, al-asad, al-ssnbula, al-misin, al-‘abrab, 
al-kaus, al-diady, al-dale and al-kàt. A fairly large 
number of tribes are aware of the Merina system, but 
still use names of months of Sanskrit origin which 
will be considered below. 

3. The names of the 28 days of the month (the 
south-eastern Madagascars at least formerly had a 
year of 336 days) which Fave been preserved for us 
by Flacourt (Histoire, 1061, 174), recall those of 
the 28 Arab lunar mansions (see ANWA? and MANAZL). 
In Madagascar, to avoid the fragmentation of man- 
sions, corresponding to the different signs of the 
zodiac, 3 mansions have been allotted to the rst, 
4th, 7th and roth signs, and 2 to each of the 8 others. 


Signs of the Zodiac Lunar mansions 
1. Alahamady 
{(al-Hamal) 1. Asharatainy al-Sharatani 
3. Alabotaini al-Butayn 
3 Azorza —— al-Thwrayyn 
IL. Adaoro 
(al-Thawe) 4 Adabara — al-Dabarân 
5 Alahaka — al-Hak‘a 
III. Adizaoza. 
{al-Djawza?} 6. Alahana 
7. Azira 
1V. Asorotany 
(al-Saratin) 8. Anasara — al-Nathra 
9. Atarafy: al-Tart 
10, Alizaba al-Djabha, 
ete. 


‘The Arabic names of the lunar mansions have thi 
become the names of the 28 days of the Malagasy 
month. When mentioned in conjunetion with à day 
of the weok, they take the place of the day of the 
week, which the Arabico-Malagasy texts very rarely: 
indicate by a figure. This method seems already to 
have fallen iuto disuse in the current language, and 
is hardly ever employed except in witchcraft, 

4. Shikili (dialectal variants sikily, sikidy: Ar. 
shakl figure") is the divinatory art, It has as its 
Object the finding of remedies and is practised 
throughout the island, with miuor variations, between 
one tribe and another; sikidy, to use the form 
gencraily employed, is a direct derivation from the 
“iim al-raml “science of sand", or Arab geomancy 
(cf. the Kitab al-Fasl fi usül “lm al-raml of the shaykh 
Mubammad al-Zanatl, Cairo lith. n.d.). 

Although today it constitutes nothing more than 
a precious relic, Arabico-Malagasy remains an essen- 
tial element of the patrimony of the Great Island. 
The manuscripts which exist emanate from the 
regions of Vohipeno and Fort-Dauphin. The most 
ancient are stored in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
of París, but some also exist in various European 
countries (Norway especially}, and naturally enough 
in the Malagasy Academy, as well as in the region 
of Vohipeno (south-east). 

At the beginning of the roth century, the king 
Andrianampoinimerina invited some Antaimoro 
soothsayers to the court of Tananarive, including 
the eminent Andriamahazonoro. Arabico-Malagasy 
was thus held in high regard in Tuerina until thc 
beginning of the reign of Radama I. The latter 
subsequently had the Latin alphabet adopted for 
the writing of Malagasy. 

‘The enterprise of adapting the Arabic alphabet 
to the transcription of Malagasy was both delicate 


and difficult; it has however been successfully 
achieved under satisfactory conditions. ‘The Malagasy 
phonemes b, d, f, A, l, m, nr, r, s, have been tran- 
scribed by their Arabic cquivalent; d is represented. 
by a subpointed ». The other phonemes are rendered. 
thus; Malagasy g by È; # guttural by & and some- 
times by ¢; the group rig also by t; the phonemes 
dr and tr, as in the English drive and travel (they 
are pronounced further back in the non-Merina 
dialects), generally by 3, sometimes by , with a 
tanwin (for example, antrendr y "date-palm" is rendered 
by 7j and only the context indicates whether ; 
should be read dr or tr; Malzgasy t, by sub-pointed 
|; the phoneme ts, by Arabic &; Malagasy v, by s, 
but Arabie „> is also pronounced v; Arabic Li, 
ramadan, Malagasy ramaw; Malagasy : by s 
pronounced s: gı zeta "small child"; the phoneme 
dz, by c and in modern Arabico-Malagasy sometimes 
by 3, The non-Semitie Islamised peoples who have 
adopted the Arabic alphabet and have found it 
necessary to transcribe the occlusive p, have resorted 
to various notations, The Malays have rendered 
it by J. Tho Persians, and following their example, 
certain Muslims of the Comoro archipelago, by i 
the Swahilis of East Africa by +. The Malagasies 
adopted an unexpected solution; until the 18th 
century they rendered p by S, meaning .»surmount- 
ing by a vertical fasidid, then by. Unlike in Malay, 
each letter is vocalised, which facilitates the reading 
of Arabico-Malagasy texts, in spite of graphical 
variants which are too numerous to be mentioned 
here. 

The Arabico-Malagasy alphabet was formerly used. 
over a fairly wide geographical area; it is currently 
employed only on the south-eastern coast, where 2 
great many natives were still using it at the end of 
the roth century, The Malagasy Muslimns of the north- 
west and west rather employ the Arabico-Comoran or 
Arabico-Swahili alphabets. The latter represents by 
£ a fr identical to the Malagasy ir, but this (orm. 
is current only in the island of Anjouan. The dialect 
of this island possesses a 4, the transcription by & 
of the ¢ of Persian and Turkish. The other Arabic 
letters 2 g g 3j, ar. uA, b, 3, are not encountered 
in Malagasy except in mentions of Arabic words 
and they are pronounced respectively s, &, k, dz, 
2,5, v, 3, and k. 

Ferrand did a great deal of work on the Arabico- 
Malagasy manuscripts; his researches have been 
pursued by Gautier, Julien, Mondain, Faublée, 
Ramiandrasoa, Munthe and especially Dez, who has 
recently completed a vocabulary with which he 
intends to decipher and transcribe, with the aid 
of F. Viré, B.N, ms, 26. 

Madagascar, having integrated harmoniously in 
its civilisation African, Indonesian, Arab and 
European elements, today practises in the context 
of its international relations a policy of worldwide 
contacts. In this manner, the Great Island maintains 
close relationships with numerous Arab and Muslim 
countries, 
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au moment des grandes découvertes, in Sociétés 
«t compagnies de commerce en Orient ei dans l'Octan 
Indien, 1970, 227-46; Guillain, Documents sur 
l'histoire, la géographie et te commerce de la partie 
orientale de Madagascar, Paris 1845; J. C. Hebert, 
Madagascar et Malagasy. Histoire d'un double 
nom de bapiéme, in Bull, Mad. (1971), 302-3, 
585-61; G. Julien, Pages arabico-madécasses, in 
Ann, de l'Académie des Sciences Coloniales, ii 
(1929), 1-123; A. Jully, Les immigrations arabes 
à Madagascar, in N.R.E. (1898), 438-44; H. Leitao, 
Os dois descobrimentos de Ilha de São Lourenço 
mandados fazer pelo Vice-Rei D. Jeronimo de 
Azevedo nos annos 1613-1616, Lisbon 1970; 
R. Mauny, The Wakwak and the Indonesian in- 
vasion in East Africa, in Studia, xv, Lisbon 1965; 
idem, Le Périple de la mer Erythrée et le problème du 
commerce romain en Afrique au Sud du Limes, in 
Journal de la Société des Africanisies, xxxviiij 
(1968), r9-34; J. V. Mellis, Nord et Nord-Ouest 
de Madagascar "Volamema et Volafotsy", suivi 
d'un vocabulaire du Nord-Ouest expliqué, commenté 
et compart au merina, Tananarive, 1938: L. Millot, 
Les ruines de Mailaka, in BAM, x (1912), 
28:-8 (as well as his manuscript note of rorr in the 
Archives de l'Académie Malgache and his letters 
from 20.2.19: amd from s.5.19:9, in the same 
body's archives); J. Millot and E. Vernier, Archéo- 
logie Malgache, comptoirs musulmans, in Catalogue 
du Musée de l'Homme, Paris; G. Mondain, Histoire 
des iribus de l'Imoro au. XVII* siècle d'apris un 
manuscrit historique arabico-malgache, LV IL, Paris 
1910; Munthe, La tradition écrite arabico-malgache: 
un aperu sur les manuscrits existants, in BSOAS 
(1978); P. Ottino, Madagascar, les Comores et 
le Sud-Est de Océan Indien, Centre d'anthropologie 
culturelle et sociale, Université de Madagascar 
1974; Ch. Poirier, Terre d'Islam en mer malgache, 
in BAM (1954), 70-115 (28 fig); F. Ramiandra- 
soa, Les manuscrits arabico-malgaches de la Biblio- 
thèque Nationale de Paris, in BAM, xlv/2 (1967), 
27-33; M. Robert, Les musulmans à Madagascar 
et dans les Mascareignes, in Rev. Frangaise d'Etudes 
politiques africaines, xii (1977), 138-9, 1345-71; 
G. Shaw, The Arab element in South East Mada- 
gascar..., in Ant, Ann., v, (1893), 99-109; G. R. 
Tibbetts, Arab navigation im the Indian Ocean, 
before the coming of the Portuguese, London 1957; 
J. Trimingham, Islam in East Africa, Oxford 
1964; P. Vérin, Les arabes dans l'Océan Indien et à 
Madagascar, Arabes et Islamists à Madagascar ei 
dans l'Océan Indien, in Taloha, ii, Tananarive, 
1967; idem, Les élablissements islamiques sur 
les cótes de Madagascar, in Sociétés et Compagnies 
de commerce en Orient et dans l'Ocíam Indien, 
Paris 1970; idem, Note sur les collections de Vohé- 
mar, in Taloka, iv (1971), 225-28; idem, Les échelles 
anciennes du commerce sur les cétes nord de Mada- 
gascar, Paris thesis 1972, Lille ITI, 1975; idem, 
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C. Kottak and Gorlin, The glottochronology of | 
Malagasy dialects, in Oceanic Linguistics, viii 
(1970), 26-83; E. Vernier and J. Millot, Archéotogic 
malgache, Comploirs musulmans, in Catalogue du 

Muste de l'Homme, Paris 1972; P. Wheatley, The 

land of Zanj: exegetical notes on Chinese knowledge 

of East Africa prior to A.D. 1500, in Geographers 
and the Tropics, ed. R. Steel and R. M. Prothero, 

London 1974, 139-88; D. Whitehouse, Siraf, & 

medieval port on the Persian gulf (see also Interim 

reports in Iran and World Archacology, ii/2 [1970]. 

141-38) (G. Ferrann -[P. VénIN]) 

AL-MADA'IN, “the cities” (pl. of al-madina), 
the Arabic translation of the Aramaic Mabüzé or 
Medinatha referring to the Sāsānid metropolis 
on the Tigris about 20 miles sontheast of Baghdad | 
where several adjacent cities connected by a floating 
bridge stretched along both banks of the river. This 
was the imperial administrative capital, the winter 
residence of the king, the home of the Jewish Exilarch 
and the seat of the Nestorian Catholikos, Among the 
mixed population of Aramaears, Persians, Greeks, 
and Syrians were Jews, Christians and Zoroastrians. 
‘The residential, industrial and commercial zones of 
the metropolis were interspersed with palaces, villas, | 
parks, gardens, ceremonial buildings, monuments, | 
and large open areas, 

Although tradition names seven cities, there were 
really four or five main population centres in the 
late Süsinid period. The oldest city on the east bank 
was Ctesiphon, founded by the Parthians in the 1st 
century B.C. and called “the old city" (al-madina al- | 
“alika) by the Arabs. The old royal residence called 
“the White Palace" (Kasr al-abyad) was here and this 
city was a local administrative centre. Next to it, 
the sprawling, unwalled residential district of | 
Aspanbur grew up in the late Sasinid period, with 
its great ceremonial hall (Iwan Kisri), palace com- 
plex, bath, treasury, possibly a mint, game preserve 
and stables. About three miles away, Khusraw 1 | 
founded the city of Veh Antiokh-i Khusraw in 540 
A.D., where he resettled the captives taken trom 
Antioch in Syria. Called al-Romiyya by the Arabs, 
this town had its own hippodrome and bath, was a 
local administrative centre and had a population 
‘of 30,000 in the late 6th century. 

On the west bank stood the round, walled city of 
Veh-Ardashir founded by Ardashir I in ea, 230 A.D. 
and called Behrasir by the Arabs, Mahozà by Jews 
and K5kh* by Christians, This city was mainly | 
commercial and industrial, a local administrative 
ceatre west of the Tigris with its own mint, and the 
location of the cathedral church of the Catholikos. | 
Heavily populated by wealthy Jews, it was also 
the residence of the Exilarch. Parts of this city had | 
been abandoned by the 6th century. Sábit, about | 
three miles south of Veb-Ardashir guarding the 
bridge over the Nahr al-Malik where it met the 
Tigris, is sometimes included in the metropolitan area. | 

When al-MadiPin fell to the Arabs in Safar 16/ | 
March 637, the Sisinid royal family, nobles, and 
army had fled. Some soldiers were captured there, 
along with huge amounts of booty from the royal 
treasures. The people in the White Palace made 
peace with Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkis for the payment of 
tribute (djizya), which terms were extended to the 
rest of the population, while the people of al-Rümiyya 
made their own peace terms. Sa'd occupied the | 
White Palace and quartered his army in empty 
houses. When the soldiers settled in permanent 
quarters at Küfa, they took the doors from their 
houses in al-Mada%in with them. i 
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The native population of al-Mada’in was fairly 
stable immediately after the conquest, There were 
Persian notables (dahdkim) there in 37/657. The 
Exilarch and Catholikos remained there and by the 
late 1st/early 8th century it was also a Manichacan 
centre, The main change was the replacement of 
the Sisinid upper classes by a small Muslim Arab 
garrison posted from Küfa (300 horsemen in 43/663, 
1,000 in 76/695) and led by Küfan notables (ashraf), 
the tribal leaders of Azd and prominent early Muslims 
(buyatat al-mis) who married local women at first 
and acquired loca! land. Their Friday mosque was in 
Madinat al-‘Atika, 

In the early Islamic period, al-Mada?in was con- 
sidered the key to the Küfan territory because it con- 
trolled the main road to the east and served as the 
administrative centre for the Diyala region (ard 
Diukhá) under the governor of Küfa. Salman al- 
Fárisi, who died there in the caliphate of SUthman 
(23-35/644-56), was an early amir. Hudhayfa b. al 
Yamin, the first fiscal agent there under ‘Umar, 
established the tax rates for ard Djukh@ and died 
at al-Mad@in in 36/657. However, early Muslim 
governors at al-Mada#in often combined the respon- 
sibilities for war, worship and finance, and resided 
in the White Palace, Al-Madina al-‘Atika was also 
a mint for post-reform Umayyad dirhams. 

Because of their Küfan connections, the Muslims of 
al-Madiin appear consistently as pro-‘Alid and anti- 
 Khàridit. Sa*d b. Mas'üd, ‘All's governor 36-40/656- 
660 secured the city against the Khawarid in 37/657. 
In 41/661 al-Hasan b. ‘All retreated there and stayed 
in the White Palace before coming to terms with 
Mu*awiya. In 43/664 the governor, Simák, prevented 
the Khawāridi of al-Mustawrad from crossing to the 
eastern city from Behrasir. The Muslims of al- 
Mada'in supported the *Alids in the second fitna 
and in 65/684 Sa‘d b. Hudhayfa, an carly Addi there, 
joined the "Penitents" of Sulayman b. Surad with 
170 Shi*is from Küfa who had settled in al-Mad@in. 
The Shicis of al-Mad3?in suffered the consequences. 
of their partisanship later when the Azárika Khawi- 
ridj sacked the city in 68/687 and massacred the 
Muslim population. The city was also occupied by 
habib in 76/696. By the and/8th century, the 
hiis of al-Madá"in were extremists (ghuldt). The 
Harithiyya sect which believed that whoever knew 
the Imam could do as he liked was founded there and 
supported the ‘Alid rising of 126/744. Tho extremist 
Ishakiyya sect was there in the 4th/roth century. 

Although al-Mangiir (r36-58/754-75) stayed briefly 
at a-Rümiyya, where Abü Muslim was in 137/754 
killed, al-Mad3'in declined in political and commer- 
cial importance after the foundation of Baghdad 
in 145/762, Most of the population, the Catholikos 
and the Exilarch moved to Baghdad. The White 
Palace was partially demolished by al-Mansür, and 
although he ordered it to be rebuilt in 158/775, it 
remained ruined. Its demolition was completed by 
al-Muktafl (289-95/902-8) in ca. 290/903, and the 
materials used to build the Tädi palace at Baghdad. 
By the 3rdjoth century, al-Mada’in’s importance 
was more agricultural and the position of Eddi there 
tended to be combined with that of Baghdad and 
other places, although the tombs of Salman near the 
Iwan and of Hudhayfa near the river had been built. 
at Aspünbur by then. By the 4th/roth century, al- 
Rümiyya was deserted, but the rest of the town on 
the east bank was a flourishing suburb of Baghdid, 
with brick buildings, markets and two Friday 
‘mosques, while there was a large fire temple on the 
west bank. 
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‘There was still a small town on the east bank in | 


the 6th/r2th and 7th/13th centuries. The office of kddi 
was held by local people and the tomb of Salmàn was 
visited annually on 15 Sha'bán by Sunn! barbers of 
Baghdad and on variable dates by Shis. There was a 
village of Imam! Sh) farmers on the west bank and 
coins found at Tell Baruda confirm settlement at 
Behrastr as late as the 7th/x3th century. Behrasir 
remained a small ShI7 town in the Sth/14th and 
oth/rsth centuries. 

The tomb of Salman was rebuilt by the Ottoman 
sultan Murád IV (1032-49/1623-40) and restored in 
1904-5. The village of Salm Pik has grown up 
around the tomb in the modern period, with kkáns 
for Sh!“ pilgrims who often stop there when visiting 
the other "Irák! shrines. 

On 22-3 November 191, in the battle of Ctesiphon, 
the Turks defeated the Anglo-Indiau army of General 
Townshend, stopping its advance towards Baghdad 
at a line east of the ruins of the Iwan. 

Bibliography: The main sources for the 
topography of al-Madain are Procopius, Wars, ii, 
14; Ya%Obl, K. al-Buldan, 321; Tabarl, i, 898, 
959-60, 819, ii, 982; Dinawari, 70-1, 163, 376; 
Kazwinl, Athàr al-biléd, ed. Wüstenfeld, 303; and 
Yaküt, Buldin, i, 768, iv, 446-7. Modern histori- 
cal and topographical studies begin with 
the review of Arabic sources and European 
traveler's accounts by Father Anastase the Car- 
melite, Suludn al-asra ft Iwan Kisra, in al-Mashrib, 
v (1902), 673-81, 740-6, 780-6, 834-40 and M. 
Streck, Die alte Landschaft Babylonien nach den 
arabischen Geographen, Leiden goo-t, ii, 246-79, 
followed by his Seleucia und Kiesiphon, in Der 
Alte Orient, xvi (1917), then by E. Herzfeld and 
F. Sarre, Archdeologische Reise im Enphrat- und 
Tigris Gebiet, ii, Berlin 1920, 47-76, and by 
Meyer, Seleukia und Ktesiphon, in Mitteilungen 
der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, Ixvii (April 1929), 
127. J. Obermeyer, Die Landschaft Babylonien im 
Zeitalier des Talmuds und des Gaonats, Frankfurt 
a. M. 1929, 161-77, contributed information on 
the Jews of the city. The most important recent 
treatments are those by J. M. Fiey, Topographie 
chrétienne de Mahoze, in L'Orient Syrien, xii (1967), 
397-420; idem, Topography of al-Ma in 
Sumer, xxiii (1967), 3-38; and by S. A. al-Ali, 
al-Madé@in fi 'l-majädir al-arabiyya, in Sumer, 
xxii (1967), 47-65; partial translated ` into 
English as Al-Maddin and its surrounding arca 
in Arabic literary sources, in Mesopotamia, itiviv 
(1968-9), 417-39. 

On the question of mints at al-Mada’in, see 
H. Lavoix, Catalogue des monnaies muselmanes 
de la Bibliothèque Nationale: Khalifes orientaux, 
Paris 1887, 102; J. Walker, A catalogue of the 
Arab Sasanian coins, London tot, xeli; F. D. J. 
Paruck, Sdsánian coins, Bombay 1924, 139, 144, 
158-9, 186-7; R. Gübl, Sasanidische Numismatih, 
Brunswick 1968, 80-2, 84; idem, Der Sasinidische 
Miinsfund von Seleukia (Véh-ArdaSir) 1967, in 
Mesopotamia, vi (1973-4), 246-8, 232-3. 

For the conquest of al-Madz?in by the Muslims, 
see Baladhurl, Futüh, 262-3, 277; Ya'kübl, Ta?rikà, 
ii, rós; DInawarl, 133; Tabarl, i, 2357-8. 2424-35, 
243942, 2451, 2497; Ibn al-Athir, iii, 396-403; and 
Yat, i, 769, iv, 446. On Muslim settlement and 
early administration, see Abü Yasuf, K. al- 
 Kharádj, Cairo 1382, 48; Ibn Sad, K. al-Tabagat, 
vi, 8-9, 65, villa, 64, 66; Ya*kübi, Tarikh, ii, 218; 

arl, i, 2374-5, 2463, 2645, 3259, 3366, 3372, li, 
2, 39) 46, 571 504, 561, 635, 899, 929, 979-80, 982, 


1069; Dinawari, 163, 218; and Ibn al-Nadün, 
Fihrist, ed. Fiuegel, 334. For *Alid and Shit 
connections and Khárilil attacks, see Dinawari, 
218; Tabari, i, 3250, 3366, ii, 2, 39, 504, 561, 755, 
8867, 892, 949; Nawbakhtl, A. Firak al-Shi'a, 
20; al-Khatib, Ta*rikh Baghdad, vi, 380-r; and 
L. Massignon, Salman Pak et les prémices spirituei- 
les de l'Islam Iranien, Tours 1934. On the period 
of decline, see Tabari, iii, 320, 385; Masfüdi, 
Muridi, ii, 200; allstakhd, K. Masdlik al- 
mamālik, 86; Ibn Hawkal, K. Sarat al-ard*, 244; 
Mukaddasi, Ahsan aLiakisim, 122; Ibn Rusta, 
, i, rog, 809, ii, 


The results of the first real archaeological ex- 
cavations at this ite may be found in O, Reuther, 
Die Ausgrabungen der deutschem — Kiesiphon- 
Expedition im Winter, 1926-9, Berlin 1930; idem, 
The German excavations at Ciesiphon, in Antiquity, 
lii (1929), 434-51; E. Kühnel and F. Wachtsmuth, 
Die Ausgrabungen der zweiten Ktesiphon-Expedition 
(Winter 1931/32), Berlin 1933; J. Upton, The 
Expedition to Ctesiphon 1931-32, in Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, xxvii (Aug. 1932), 
188-97; and J. H. Schmidt, L'expédition de Ctsi- 
phon 1931-32, in Syria, xv (1934), 1-23. The recent 
work of the Italians is published in the journal 
Mesopotamia, starting in 1966, and there is a 
summary of the work by the raisin T. Madhlüm, 
al-Madi?in (Tisfán) 1970-1971, in Sumer, xxvii 
(1972), 129-46. The results of the Italian expedi- 
tions have been summarised by A. Invernizzi, 
Ten year research in the Al-Mada’i d 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon, in Sumer, xx 
167-75. (M. Streck -[M. Moron v]) 
ALMADA'INI, ‘ALI s. MusawAD B. ‘ABD 

AttÀN m. Anl Savr, Asu "L-Hasaw, early Arabic 
historian, was born, according to his own informa- 
tion, in 135/752 (Fihrist, 100). Little is known about 
his life. He was a client of Samura b. Habib b. “Abd 
Shams b. ‘Abd Manaf, ie. of the Companion ‘Abd 
abRabmán b. Samura [92]; according to Fihrist, 
Tor, al-Madiini dedicated a monograph to him. 
Al-MadüPini, who was in Basra in 153/770 (see al- 
Diàlis, al-Bayám wa ‘I-tabyin, ii, Cairo 1397/1948, 
93), later went to al-Madà'in and Baghdad at an 
unknown date, It is also unknown whether his nisba 
originated from a stay in al-Madain or whether such 
a stay was derived from an already-existing nisba. 


| The same nisba is in any case also carried by ‘Utba 


b. ‘Abd Allah, grandson of ‘Abd al-Rabmán b. 
Samura (Yaküt, i, 644). Al-Madēial is explicitly 
said to have been a pupil of the Muttazili Mufammar 
b. “Abbad al-Sulami (d. 215/830) of Basra, who lived in 
Baghdad (see Ibn al-Murtada, Tabahdt al-Mu*tazila, 
Beirut ro6r, 54); elsewhere (ibid., 140) he is counted 
among the people of Küía. It is indeed possible 
that he stayed also in this city, because there are a 
great number of Küfan people among his informants. 
He found a friend and patron in the musician and 
scholar Ishak b. Ibrahim al-Mawgill (d. 235/850 
[g.vJ}, in whose house he is said to have died. The 
data on the year of his death in Baghdád vary; 
215/830, 224/839, 225/840, 228/843 (Fihrist, 100 
al-Tabarl, iii, 1330; al-Mas'üdi, Muradi, vii, 287, = 
§ 2973; Yaküt, Udabd?, v, 309 fL; Tarik Baghddd, 
xii, 55). Since he is said to have died over 9o years 
old, as Yakat (iv, 215) still mentions him for the 
year 226/841, and since his great historical work on 
the caliphs (see below) is said to have treated of the 
reign of al-Mu*tagim (218-27/833-42), the year 228/843 
seems the most probable (see G. Rotter, Zur Uber- 
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lieferung einiger historischer Werke Maa@inis in 
Talaris Annalen, in Oriens, xxili-xxiv [1970-1], 104). 

‘Al-Mad@ini, a highly productive scholar with 
many-sided interests, wrote more than 200 works (sec 
Fihrist, 101-4; Yaküt, Udaba?, v, 312-8; Y. al-"Tshsh, 
alKhalib aL-Bagkdidi, mwarrikh Baghdad wa- 
smubaddithuhd, Damascus 1364/1945, index; P. Sbath, 
Choix de lies qui se trouvaient dams les biblio- 
theques d'Alep (au XIII* siècle), im Memoires de 
Uinstitut d'Égypte, xlix, Cairo 1946, index). An 
important part of hís works deals with historical 
subjects, reaching from the origins of Islam until 
his own days. In treating the genealogy of the Ku- 
raysh, pre-Islamic items are brought together 
with Islamic ones. He is concerned aot only with the 
magkis of the Prophet, but also with his settle- 
ments, sermons, peace treaties, envoys and corre- 
spondence. The events during the period of the four 
rightly-guided caliphs have his interest no less 
than the history of the Umayyads and the ‘Abbasids, 
the conquests as well as the marriages of the ashra/. 
He wrote about the akhbār of poets and singers, 
dealt with geographical items like al-Madina and 
mountains and valleys in its neighbourhood, but al- 
so with (famous) fools, traitors, with coinage and 
exchange of money, with miserliness and jealousy, 
with animals in general and horses in particular. 
Only two works, the Kitab al-Murdifat min Kuraysh 
and the Kitab al-TaSisi (two djus%s) (see below) 
have come down to us as separate manuscripts. 

To Muslim scholars, al-Madiini was a great and 
extremely reliable specialist in the adr. On thc 
one hand, this can be deduced from their opinion 
about him. Ahmad b, al-Harith al-Kharraz (see below) 
for instance transmitted that scholars considered al- 
Madi'ia as the authority on Khurásán, Hind and 
Fars (Fihrist, 93, 1.23). According to al-Marzubant 
(Nar al-kabas al-mukHaser min al-Muktabas, Beirut 
1384/1964, 182 ff), "He who aspires to (knowledge 
of] the ağhbār al-Islam should keep to al-Mada’int’s 
works", Abū Zakariyya? al-Azdi (Ta°vikh Mamsil, 
Cairo 1967, 25) considered him an authority in the 
field of the history of the Prophet and the akibar 
of the Arabs, while al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (Lasik 
Baghdad, xii, 55) adds: "... also [in the field ofi 
their genealogy, the futih, the maghäs and the 
transmission of poetry". On the other hand, the high 
esteem in which al-Mad®in!’s oeuvre was held may 
be seen from the quotations in the works of many 
Muslim scholars. Appearing with his kunya, nisba, 
ism or as Ibn Abi Sayf, al-Madi'in?'s naine is in the 
earlier period mostly mentioned in connection with 
an isndd, later together with the respective book- 
title. ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Baghdadi (d. 1093/1682) is 
‘one of the last authors to quote him in his Kiisdnat 
abadab. Muslim scholars were interested not only 
in al-Madiin's historical works, but also in his 
‘books on adab, geography, zoology and poetry. For 
further information, see Badri Muhammad Fahd, 
Shaykh al-abhbariyyin Abu "I-Hasam. al-Mad@ini, 
Nadiaf 1075, 141 ff. 

While al-Mad@int was an historian by interest, 
his working method was that of a muhaddith: from 
works or accounts of others he chose those parts 
which seemed appropriate to him, and with those 
building-stones of varying size he composed his book. 
These selected pieces of information are sometimes 
preceded by ismids which go back to eye-witnesses 
or contemporaries of the event in question, some- 
times by ismáds which contain only his immediate 
source and eventually its authority or transmitter. 
This procedure is certainly to a high extent pos- 


tulated already by the working method of his source; 
in opposition to Abü Mikhnaf for instance, ‘Awana 
b. al-Hakam (g.v.] hardly ever gives isudds which go 
back to the account of an eye-witness. Sometimes 
isndds even fail altogether, and this again may depend 
on the nature of the source at our disposal in which 
al-Mada?inf is quoted. Even in passages where al- 
Mada?int summarises the accounts of several author- 
ities (see al-Tabarl, il, 1236, 1286, 1308, Iii, 33), or 
in an adab work like the Kitab al-Ta‘dzi, the style 
of giving information does not change; there is only 
the detailed rendering of the events withont com- 
mentary. Not the subtle saying or the polished turn. 
of speech seems to be important, but the historical 
framework in which the words quoted were uttered. 
Al-Mas‘Gdi pertinently compares al-Madaini with 
the latter’s contemporary al-Djàbiz when mentioning 
al-Djābiz’s death (Murtdj, vi, 33 f = § 3149): 
“Among the transmitters (rui) and scholars no one 
has written more books than he (al-Diábiz). To be 
sure, al-Madá?int too has written very much, but he 
limits himself to reproducing what he has heard, while 
the works of al-Diabiz—notwithstanding their well- 
known [dogmatic] deviations—illuminate the mind 
[of the reader] 

The variety of al-Mad@%int's interests brings 
about the fact that he refers to a considerably 
larger group of authorities than Abü Mikhnaf, the 
historian of the preceding generation with whom he 
may be compared in that their working methods show 
resemblances. But when describing events which are 
interrelated through causality, he apparently relies 
on a smaller number of authorities. He then depends 
on works of, among others, Awana b. al-Hakam, Abū 
Mikhaaf, Abà Bakr al-Hudhalt (Sulma b, «Abd Allah 
d. 139/775 ei var, see Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib al- 
Haydarabad 1325-7, xii, 45), abMubarak b. 
Fadila (d. 164/780, see ibid, x, 28 if), Hammad 
b. Salama (d. 167/783, see ibid., Hi, 11-6), Abu 
"EYakzin (see GAS, i, 266 ff.; for the list of his 
works, sec: Fihrist, 94), al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi and ‘All 
d. Mudjahid. But, as is shown—among other things— 
by the descriptions of interrelated events, he also 
makes use of earlier works by authorities who have 
not yet become renowned to us as historians. 

As direct transmitters of al-Madiin?'s works 
are mentioned Ahmad b. al-Harith al-Kharraz al-Kafi 
(who is said to have heard the reading of all the 
books of alMadé@ini, see Yakut, Udabà?, i, 407 ff.), 
Aba Bakr Ahmad b. Abi Khaythama (who is reported 
to have learnt from him all about the ayyam al-nas, 
see ibid, 12811), and al-Harith b. Abi Usima 
(ibid.), Al-Baladhuri [9.v.], “Umar b. Shabba (4. 
Khalifa b. Khayyat [see IBN KHAYYAT AL-"USFURI] 
and Ishak b. Ibráblm al-Mawsili {¢.v.] also prove to 
be his direct transmitters. 

In the quotations from al-Madaint's works there 
are parallel passages which are nevertheless divergent 
from one another. In order to explain this it should be 
kept in mind that, during his long life as a scholar, 
al-Mada@ini certainly revised and completed his 
earlier works in later years, and that they have 
been transmitted as such. The material is overlap- 
due to the fact that he wrote monographs on 

ividual persons (like for instance the Kitab A khbá; 
a-Hadidjádi b. Yiisuf) or on separate subjects 
like for instance the Kidd a.-Ta'ást, in which 
al-Hadidjádi b. Yüsuf is also taken into account), 
as well as compendia (like the Kitab AbMtar al- 
bhwlafi? al-kabir). Tt is possible that al-Madi"inl 
himself is responsible for the different forms and 
lengths with which material appears in the various 
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Passages (see also Rotter, op. cit, 127 ff). Atten- | 383; other citations in al-Mubarrad, op, cit., 209 n.); 


tion should further be paid as to whether the quo- | 
tations under consideration are introduced with anna, | 
for this always indicates that the wording has been | 
revised or summarised (see U. Sezgin, Aba Mijna/, 
Leiden 1971, 92). 

The two works which have been preserved 
are: Kildb al-Murdifat min Kuraysh, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Salim Hardin, in Nawadir al-mabhpatat, i, Cairo 
1951, 57-80, and Kitab al-Tadsi, ed. by lbtisüm 
Marhin al-Saffar and Badri Mubammad Fahd, 
Nagjaf 1391/1971. A great number of quotations from 
the latter work are also found in the Kildb al-Tavast 
of al-Mubarrad (d. 286/899), ed. Muhammad Dibádii, 
Damascus 1396/1976 (see Index), so that those parts | 
which have not been preserved in the manuseripi of 
al-Mad@ini’s work can be reconstructed. In the two 
djurs which have come down to us, the author uses 
isnáds and refers to ca. 80 authorities (a few trans- 
mitters, other scholars and mainly persons who can 
be traced in al-Tabari's Ta?righ), mostly just for one 
quotation. From a comparison with al-Mubarrad's 
work, it becomes clear that al-Mada?ini compiled 
from abundant historical material about the way 
in which the caliphs, prominent and learned ment 
sought consolation, for themselves or for others, for 
the death of a close relative or friend; poems, philo- 
sophical or lexicographic explanations are hardly | 
found. One aspect of al-Mada’ini’s working method, | 
throwing at the same time some light on the great | 
number of his works, becomes clear. Since he men- 
tions several times people like al-Hadidiadi b. Yasuf, | 
lyas b. Mu‘awiya and Mubammad b. Sirin, it may 
rightly be assumed that this material was also to 
be found in the monographs which he wrote on these 
men, The description of the epidemics of the plague 
were certainly also found in the Adhbér aL[d'üm 
(see below) quoted by al-Mubarrad, 

‘Al-Mad@int's works quoted by later authors, with 
named titles, include: X. al-Faradj ba*d al-shidda 
(A. Wiener, in Is, iv [1913], 27 fal-Khatm. 
wa) "rusul (Ibn Hadjar, Isdba, ii, 205, 264, 764, 
i, zor8); K. ab-Samir (alTanükll, Faradi, 
174); K, al-Djawābät (K. al-A ghani, Cairo 1927, xv 
176; al-Hamdant, Mukitasar K .al-Dulddn, 39-40); K. | 
Akhbir Thakif (Ibn Hadjar, 154ba, iii, 1258); K. al- 
Nisi? al-ndshisie (al-Baghdadt, Khisdna, i, 479-80, | 
iv, 366-7, = ? al-Nawakib wa 'I-nawéshis, ibid., i, 
10, 84, and a-Husri, Dhayl Zahr al-ddáb, Cairo 1353, 
283-5, = ? K. a-Nisi? al-fawérik, in. Khisàna, i, 
408); K. Ummahát al-Rhulafa® (Ibn Abi "I-Hadld, 
Sharh Nahdi al-balagha, Cairo 1368/1959 ff, xi, 69); | 
K. al-Abdäth (ibid., xi, 44-6; Ibn Masóm, al-Daradjā! | 
al-rafi'a, Nadjat 1381/1962, 6-8); K. al-Djamal (Tbn 
Abi "I- Hadid, Sharh, i, 253, 256, Vi, 215, ix, 113, 115, 
317; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, ad al-farid, iv, 318 ff. al- 


Tabari, cf. Rotter, of. cil., 115 f; U, Sezgin, Abi | (g 


1021£); K. $iffin (Ibn Abi 'I-Hadld, 
li, 246, 268, vi, 134-0; K. al-Khawāridj 
K. Akhbar al-hilà (wa 'Lakrad) (al- | 
j, i, 70; Ibn MAGIA, Jkmal, Hayda- | 
198); K. Zakan 1yàs (b. MuSawiya) | 
(al-Maydánl, Madimat al-amthāl, i, 120); Nawādir al- 
(al-Tawbidi, al-Basdir, ii, 7oo-t, and 795- 
62); Akhbär Zufar b. al-Harith (Vàküt, iv, 369; al- 
Balädhuri, Ansáb, v, 303-4); 4khbár al jdm (al- 
Mubarrad, in K. al-Teási, 209, and also im ibid., 
211, 216, 218, perhaps further 210 [from al-Madd'inl, 
also in al-Tanükhi, Faradi, i, 187, ch. vi, according 
to Wiener, op. ci., 278}; Ibn Taghribirdl, Cairo, | 
i, 3:3; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Tarif, Nadjaf 1965, 
471; akDhahabi, Toribh al-Islam, ii, Cairo 1368, 


al-Makd@id (Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, [stiStb, Cairo 1358] 
1939, ii, 197; lbn Hadjar, Jgába, i, 535); K. al- 
Mugharribin (al-Bagháadi, Khizdna, i, ro, ii, 109). 
Other quotations refer probably to the following 
works: Asma man utila min al-Talibiyytn (al-Iş- 
fahani, Masdtil, often through Abmad b. al-Harith 
al-Kharriz, lsfahánl, Masatil, index); K. Akhbár 
Ziyád b. Abihi (al-Zubayr b. Bakkir, Muwaffakiyyät, 
304-6; Tabari, ij, 25-6; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, [stib 
i, 198); K. Akhbār al-bhulafi? al-kabir (Yàküt, ii, 
319, ili, 499; Aghini, vii, 2 ft; Ibn Abi 'l-Hadid, 
ii, 25); K. Adab al-sulldn (al-Tawbidi, Bagd"ir, iv, 
204-5); K. MaMal *Ulmdm (see U. Sergin, Abi 
naf, 51, 12; Ibn Abi 'I-Hadid, x, 6-7); K. al- 
Ghávát (Ibn Abi 'I-Hadid, ii, 114 .; cf. al-Thakaff, al- 
Ghardt, Tehran 1395, 418); K. Bani Nádjiya wa- 
Khirrit b. Rashid wa-Maskala b. Hubayra (al-Thakafi, 
332 ff); K. Khufab ‘Ali (Ibn Abi 'I-Hadid, vi, 136); 
K. Abd Allah b. Amir al-Hadrami (al-Xnakafl, 373+ 
412 = Ibn Abi '-Hadid, iv, 34-53; see U. Sergin, 
Abi Mibuaf, $6); K. Mardi Rai} (al-Baládhuri, 
Ansäb, v, 131, 137, 144; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, [stifib, 
lii, 525); Akhbar al-Hadidiadi (6. Yusuf} wa-wafatini 
(al-Zubayr b. Bakkàt, Muwaffakiyydt, 103, 108, 
478); K. Khabar al-Basra wa-futūhihâ (with a sub. 
title Wildvat al-Mughira b. Shuba, fragment in 
Aphani, xvi, 9r, 95-6; Yakat, iv, 833, 845, 971; see 
Rotter, op. cit, 12111); K. Akhbir Abi ‘Aswad 
al-Dwali (Agháni, 298, 309-10, 311-8, 322, 
323-5, 328-9, 330-1, 334; Ibn Kifil, nbdh al-ricdt, 
i, 16; Husti, Dhayl, 167-8; al-Azdi, Ta'rikà Mawsit, 
167); K. al-Awd?il (al-Askari, K. al-Awdit, index). 
Al-KalkashandI's Subh al-a'skd contains many quo- 
tations which are referred partly to al-Mada’ini, 
partly to a certain Muhammad b. (Umar al-Mada*inf, 
and to the latter's (?) K, al-Kalam wa 'l-dawāi. It 
is, however, probable that in all cases ‘AIT b. Mu- 
bammad ak-Madi'inl is meant. 
Bibliography: H. A. R. Gibb, Tarik, in ED, 
|, 252b; «AI Djewàd, Mawdrid ta*ribh al- 


h. Pellat, Le milieu 
basrien e! la formation de Gabiz, Paris 1953, index; 
‘abd alAziz al-Düri, Bak fi naWat Gm al- 
ta?ri s Sind alarab, Beirut 1960, 38 f. and index; 
‘Khalid al-CAsall, al-Mad@int, in Madjallat Kulliy- 
yat al-Addb, Baghdad, vi (1963), 473-08; M. 
Fleischhammer, Reste zweier Dichterbiicher im 
Kitab al-Agani, in Studia Orientalia . . . C. Brockel- 
mann, Wissenschaitl. Zeitschrift Univ, Halle 17 
(1968), 77-83; F. Rosenthal, History of Muslim 
historiography*, Leiden 1968, 69 f. and index; see 
also GAS, lii, 366-7. (UnsULA Sezon) 
MADANIYYA, a branch of the Shadhiliyya 

(q.t.] Süfl order named after Muhammad b. Hasan 


b. Hamza Zitir al-Madani (rro,-DiumádA I 1263/ 
1780 - April-May 1847), who was originally a 
mukaddam (q..] of Mawlày Abū Abmad al-ArbI 
alDarkíwi [see paryAwa]. From rz40/1824-5 al- 
Madani presented himself as independent head of a 
lariha [j..] in his own right (‘Abd al-Kadir Zaki, 
al-Nafka alSaliyya fi awrád al-Skádhiliyya, Cairo 
1321/1903-4, 233) while retaining the essentials of 
Shádhill teaching and liturgical practice (see Mubam- 
mad Ahmad Sayyid Ahmad, al-Awwdr al-dhahabiyya 
lariko al-Shüdkiliyya, Alexandria n.d., passim). 
By that time, he had settled in the Tripolitanian 
town of Migrita, where he died and where his shrine 
may be visited today. 

‘Under his son and successor Muhammad (Sha‘ban 
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1244 - 2 Radjab r3zr[February 1820 - 24 September 
1903) the order spread in Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, 
Fazzān, Tunisia, Egypt (Alexandria, Cairo and Suez) 
and the Hidjaz (Zakl, 239). In 1289, Muhammad went 
to Istanbul upon the request of Mabmüd Nadim 
Pasha [q.v], the former reali of Tripoli who had then 
become Grand Vizier. In this city al-MadanI was 
introduced to the future Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid, 
who was initiated by him into his farfka. Later, 
from 1293/1876 onwards al-Madani took up perma- 
ment residence in Istanbul. For a period of about 
thirty years he acted as an adviser to Sultan “Abd 
al-Hamid II, whose accession to the throne he had 
correctly predicted and who believed strongly in 
his magical powers and skills ([Ibrähīm al-Muway- 
Mibi, Mā Hundlika, Cairo 1896, 200). The Sultan 
built al-Madani a tekke [qn] in Beshiklásh 
he himself occasionally attended dhikr [9 
In this dekke, al-Madani was buried following his 
death in 1903. 

On the Suitan's behalf, he communicated with 
Ahmad *Ur&bi [g.:.] during the events leading up to 
the British occupation of Egypt in 1882 (cf. A. 
Schitch, Agypten den Agyplern! Die politische und 
gesellschaftliche Krise der Jahre 1879-1882 in Agypten, 
Zürich-Freiburg-im-Br. 1973, 214, 350, 199). In 
1898, he was instrumental in the appointment of 
Khayr al-Din Pasha [q.v.] to the office of Grand 
Vizier. His closeness to the Sultan seems to have 
been envied by another advisor of the Sultan, the 
head of the Rifatiyya order, Abu "I-Fudá al-Sayvadt. 
According to this steykh, who sought to discredit 
al-Madani whenever the occasion presented Itself, 
al-Madani's father had been the son of a renegade 
Jew from Thessaloniki (al-Muwaylilji, 203. See also 
C. Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschriften, i 
158 f£.; Wall al-Din Yakan, al-Ma‘lim wa "-madjhāl, 
i, Cairo rgrr, 100 f.; Rifat al-Djawharl, Djannat 
al-Sahró?: Siwa aw Wahat Ámün, Cairo 1946, 98). 

The Sultan seems to have supported the Madaniyya 
in the presumption that it would reverse the growth 
of the San&siyya order [g.v] as well as counter 
European influence in North Africa (cf, E. de Remzi, 
Nozioni sull'Islim con speciale riguardo alle. Tripoli- 
lania, Tripoli 1918, 89). Here, a major role was 
played by Muhammad's brother Hamza, who, from 
Tripolitania and with Ottoman support, directed 
agitation against the French in Tunisia (G. Charmes, 
La Tunisie et la Tripolitaine, Paris 1883, 275-7, 392). 

After Muhammad Zafir’s death, a dispute about 
the succession as head of the order arose between 
his brother Hamza and his son Tbrabim, who had al- 
ready been acting as his father’s deputy for several 
years. The dispute was settled when, following inter- 
vention by the Sultan, Tbrabhin was duly installed as 
his father's bAelifa (Zaki, 244), By then, however, 
several branches of the Madaniyya had emerged in 
Egypt (al-Hashimiyya, al-Maratikiyya al-Shidhiliy- 
ya, and al-Kadiriyya al-Madaniyya) and in the 
Middle Fast (al-Vashrutivya, and al-Fisiyya). These 
bad reduced the orders membership, while the 
süwiyss in Tunisia and Algeria had become com- 
pletely autonomous (Remzi, 9o). In addition, 
Toráhim lost control over the edwiyas in Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica in consequence of the Italian occupa- 
tion of Libya in rorz. In these territories, Muhammad 
b. Muhammed Zàfir (d. 1917), who was Ibráhhn's 
brother, was subsequently recognised as the local 
head of the Madaniyya. This left Ibráhün with 
control over the težke in Istanbul and the Hidjaz 
only (Remzi, 89). From the last decade of the 19th 
century, the number of Madaniyya sdwiyas steadily 


declined: in Tripolitania, e.g., the number of siwviyes 
decreased from more than 12 in the z88os to about 9 
in 19:8 and to 7, all in the town of Misráta, in 1925 
(L. Massignon, Annuaire du monde musulman, 
Paris 1925, 97) 

Today, the original Madaniyya seems to be limited 
to Egypt, where it is under the direction of a grand- 
son of the order's founder. Its followers are encoun- 
tered mainly in the coastal area between SIdI al- 
Barranl, where this grandson lives, and Alexandria. 
Active lodges existed (in r981) in both of these towns, 
in the towns of Marsi Matrüb and Burdj al-‘Arab, 
and in the oasis of Siwa. 

Bibliography: No comprehensive study of 
the history of the Madaniyya order exists, and 
the data at present available concerning Mubam- 
mad b. Mubammad's role at the court in Istanbul 
are few and imprecise, A study of the order's 
history based upon the Istanbul archives could 
remedy this situation. In addition to the references 
given in the article, see Ahmad b. Husayn al- 
Naib al-Awst al-Ansari, al-Manhal al-adkb 
fi tortth Taráblus al-Gharb, Istanbul 1317/1899- 
1990; al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Kühin, Tabakat 
al-Shadkiliyyo al-kubré, Cairo t347/x928-9, 202-3; 
Mabmüd b. ‘Aff al-Din al-Waf$"l, Ma*Zhid al- 
tahkik fi radd al-munkirin ‘alā ah! al-tartk, Cairo 
1960, 152-55 (for biographical data concerning 
the order's founder) and Kabbala, Mu'djam, x, 
rri; xi, 207; Zaki Muhammad Mudjahid, al- 
Aslam al-sharkiyya fi "tmPa al-rabia. ‘ashta al- 
hidjriyya, ii, Cairo t955, 125-7; Muhammad b. 
Vüsuf al-Marciki, al-Fuyadat al-rahmāniyya, 
sharh al-soasifa al-Madaniyya, Cairo 1949, 171 
(for data concerning the founder's son). See also 
O. Depont and X. Coppolani, Les confréries reli- 
gieuses Musulmanes, Algiers 1897, 218 fL, 514 ft. 
and F, De Jong, The Sift orders in post-Ottomart 
Egypt, 1971-1981 (forthcoming), chs. + and 7. 
For the order's awräd [see wiro] and afadb [sce 
rz] as well as its wasife [gv], see Muhammad 

hmad Sayyid Ahmad, al-Anwir al-dhahabiy ya 
i 'Harika al-Shádhilivya, Alexandria n.d., passim, 

Mubammad b. Muhammed b. Hasan b. Hamza 

Zafir al-Madant, al-N8r alesdti® wa "I-burhán al- 

kati‘, Istanbul 1301/18834 (also published as an 

appendix to Muhammad Ahmad b. “Abd Allāh 
ak-Madanl, al-Silsila al-dhehabiyya fi 'Itawassul 
bi "sida al-Shadhiliyya, Cairo n-d.) is basically 

a manual setting out the fundamentals of Shádhilr 

mystical method and practice. (F. px Jona) 

AL-MADD WA "t-DJAZR (4, literally "the ebb 
and flow", the name given by the Arabs to the phe- 
nomenon of the tide, which they explained by 
following the various theories inherited from the 
classical world; the latter assert in the main that 
the tide possesses a universal character resulting 
from the moon's having a stronger influence than the 
sun over the mass of the Ocean’s waters. The classi- 
cal writers reached this conclusion after having 
studied the accounts of their great navigators such 
as Pytheas and Nearchus, Also, Theophrastus (327-287 
B.C), relying on the work of Nearchus, says that in 
the islands of the Indian Ocean one can see from out 
at sea trees whose branches are under water at high 
tide, while their roots are dry at low tide; as for 
the origin of the tides, he seems to attribute it to 
the action of the winds, Archimedes and Posidonius, 
for their part, maintained, as did al-Kindi later on, 
that the surface of the seas was spherical and that 
the ceutre of this sphere was the centre of the earth, 
On the other hand, Eratosthenes, in order to explain 
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the intensity of the marine currents, especially in 
straits, asserted that the seas had variable levels 
which were due, like the tides in the Ocean, to the 
height of the moon: when it rises and sets, the flow 
begins, and when it passes by the upper or lower me- 
ridian of the observation place, it ends. It was also 
Observed that the height of the tides depended on 
the position of the sun and moon on the ecliptic 
(opposition, conjunction, quadratures) and on the 
position of the observation place (Seleucus, Hippar- 
chus). 

However, the classical author who is most in- 
terested in these problems is Posidonius of Apamea 
(135-50 B.C), who arrived at a series of generally 
exact conclusions after having studied the authors 
mentioned above and having listened to the accounts 
of the sailors of Cadiz. His opinions were adopted 
by Pliny, Seneca and Cicero. On the other hand, 
Pomponius Mela (ca. 42-5 B.C.), if he clearly accepted 
the moon's influence, also presented two other 
hypotheses: for him, the tides were the result of 
the earth’s breathing (which is also asserted by 
Brunetto Latini, d. 1295) or of the cavities in it 
(cf. R. Almagià, La conoscenza del fenomeno delie 
maree nell'antichità, in ATHS, xxvii [t949], 803, 
and La dottrina della marea nell'antichità classica 
e nel medio evo, in Memorie della Reale Accad. dei 
Lincei {1904]). 

It is kard to know to what extent the Arabs were 
aware of these theories, for we do not know the chain 
of possible transmitters, In any case, we find in 
Arabic texts an echo and development of certain doc- 
trines sketched in antiquity. Also, Ibn Khurradidh- 
bih (230/844) gives quite a fair explanation of the 
phenomenon, and al-Kindi (d. 256/870) wrote a 
Risdlat al-Madd wa ‘I-djazr (ct. E. Wiedemann, Al- 
Kindis Schrift über Ebbe und Flut, in Annalen der 
Physik, Ixxvii [1922], 374-87) which is not the same 
as that which, bearing the same title, was studied and 
translated by the author of the present article (in 
Mem. de ia Real Acad. de Buenas Letras de Barcelone, 
xiii [1971-5], 135-212; a résumé of this Rísála, Barce- 
lona 1957). The explanations given by Abü Ma‘shar 
al-Balkht (d. 272/886) in his Kitéb al-Madkhal ld 
“ilm ahkām al-nudjum (translated into Latin as Intro- 
ductorium in astronomiam) are interesting as having 
rapidly become known to Christian authors. Also, for 
example, the text attributed provisionally by R. C. 
Dales (see Isis, lvii [1966], 455-74) to Robert Grosse- 
teste, is, in the order and arrangement of the ideas 
and despite the mention of al-Bitridjt which it 
contains (see 459, 469, etc.), in large part derived 
from Abd Ma‘shar, as can be appreciated by com- 
paring it with the /néroductoriwm (sce 461, 462, 455, 
466, 467 of Dales and the résumés of L. Martinez 
Martin, art. cited, passim). 

For Abū Ma‘shar, the tides depend on the move- 
mont of the stars and are due to the “attraction” 
of the moon: the waters of the flow come up boiling 
from the sea bed, which explains why they are warmer 
than those of the ebb; he analyses the inequality 
of the ebb and flow in the two hemispheres and estab- 
lishes eight distinct causes for it, of which some 
very reasonable ones are of an astronomical or topo: 
graphical nature. 

As for akMas'üdl (d. 345/956), he sometimes 
follows the Introductoriwm in his Muridj al-dhahab 
(i, 244-55 = $8 259-69) and presents all kinds of 
theories, of which some are purely para-scientific; 
in the Tanbth (French tr. Carra de Vaux, 104-5), he 
states that there are some authors for whom the tide 
ie'due to an angel who produces the ebb and flow by 


plunging his foot or his fingers into the sea and 
withdrawing them. For their part, the Kasd^il of the 
Ichwan al-Safa? attribute the tides to the heating 
of the rocks on the sea bad by the moon’s rays. Tbn 
Rushd (4. 595/1198), in the Expositio media of the 
Meteors (cl. Aristotle, Omnia opera. Averroes" 
Commentary, vi, Venice 1560, 29-30) seems to have 
been influenced by the theory of Fratosthenes 
relating to the straits, for he says that the waters flow 
into the Ocean from the seas higher than it and it 
flows into the lower seas; meanwhile, in the latter, 
the waters are set in motion by the winds which arise 
in their midst because of the moon's beat, and flow 
towards the Ocean in an upward movement, while the 
Ocean sinks. 

We know that the establishment of harbours is 
presented for the first time in a graphic and sys- 
tematic manner in the Atlas catalan of 1375 (see D. 
Gernez, Les indications relatives oux marées dans les 
anciens livres de mer, in ATHS, xxviii (1949), 621-91), 
but in some earlier Arabic texts, particularly those 
which concern the Indian Ocean, seme passages figure 
which allow us to state that the phenomenon was 
known and put to good use by sailors: also, for exam- 
ple, in § 17 and p. 46, n. 2 of the Relation de la Chine 
et de l'Inde (852), ed.-French tr. J, Sauvaget, Paris 
1948 (in the rest of the world, cf. Bede, apud Duhem, 
in SM, ili, 20; Needham, in Science and civilization 
in China, iv/2 [1965], 217, 4x0). In the Islamic 
world, A. Mez (Renaissance, Spanish tr. esp. 553; 
Eng. tr., 466) following al-Mukaddas! (Ahsan al-f 
dim, 124-5) remarks the existence in Basra (in 375! 
985) of milis operated by the tide, which is not as- 
tonishing if one takes account of the height of the 
town at the head of the Persian Gulf, a thousand 
years ago when the alluvial deposits had still not made 
it distant from the coast (cf. Ibu Hawkal, Sarat al- 
ard, Vreuch tr. Kramers-Wiet, i, 229; al-Dimashit, 
Cosmographic, French tr. Mehren, 223; Pellat, Milieu, 
16-7). Al-Mukaddast says, in fact, “The flow consti- 
tutes a miracle and an advantage for the inhabitants. 
of Basra. The water inundates it twice a day, rises 
into the canals, waters the gardens and helps the 
boats reach their anchorage. The ebb is equally use- 
ful, for jt operates the mills situated at the mouth 
of the water courses". The tidal mills of this type 
(which must not be confused with other of a similar 
name, but functionally very different; cf. Mez, loc. 
cit.; F. M. Feldhaus, Die Technik, Munich 1965, 1297, 
etc. and related terms; Wiedemann, Über Schiff- 
mihlen, in Geschichtsblatter für Technik, Industrie und 
Gewerbe, iv [1917], 25; al-Idrisi, ed. Dozy-de Goeje, 
236, 237, 263, etc.) are the precursors of those to be 
found in the trth century in Venice, in the rath in 
France (cf. H. Goblot, Premières recherches, roneoed 
text ca. 1977) and whose origin may go back to the 
Atlantic littoral of Islamic Spain (coasts of Huelva ?), 
where harbours were established with a two to three 
hour tidal cycle, the title reaching a height as ac- 
ceptable, if not higher, than that which could be 
achieved at Basra in the 4th/roth century. With re- 
gard to this, one should take account of the rather 
confused text in which Abu 'I-Fid3 (Takwim, od. Paris 


; 1840, 26-7), copying al-Idrisi, notes the value of 


the establishment of harbours similar to that which 
has been cited. 

Tidal mills appear to have been known on the 
coasts of Islamic Spain, and it is from there that 
they must have proceeded, following the estuaries, 
as far as the North Atlantic (cf. Goblot, op. cit 
W. E. Minchinton). However, the rare evidence which 
we have been able to find on this type of mill does 
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uot allow us at present to elucidate this question 
with certainty, We can nevertheless mention the 
early presence (well before the 7th century) of these 
mills in Lequeitio (cf. José A. Garcia Diego, Dom 
Pedro Bernardo Villareal de Berriz, in. Revisia de 
obras publicas, August 1971), and probably in other 
places on the Basque coast which we know of in- 
directly, but from information of the same author, at 
Errotatxiki, Busturia, Baracaldo, Orio and Plencia. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(L, Martinez Martin) 

MADDAH (Turkish meddáh), an Arabic word 
which means "panegyrist"; the term was used by 
the Ottoman Turks as a synonym of kfssa-AlMdn 
(Arabic Adss) and shehndme-khwdn to designate the 
professional story-tellers of the urban milieux; 
it was used in the same way by the Persians, but 
more rarely; as for the Arabs, they used it, in a fairly 
late period, to designate the “begging singers of the 
streets" (see KüprülüzAde M. Fud, Meddálar, in 
Türkiyyit Medimé*asi, i [1925], tr-r2). Im North 
Africa, however, the msédāh is a kind of "religious 
minstrel who goes to festivals to sing the praises of 
saints and of God, and holy war, and who is accom- 
panied on the tambovrine and flute" (Dozy, Supplé- 
meni, s.v.) ; be is alse the heir of the &ds; [q.v], who 
at a late date tours the country and cities, recounting 
heroic legends and stories drawn from the répertoire 
of the story-tellers of the Middle Ages, sometimes 
aided today by bands, and which are sketched out 
very often without any connection with the subject 
of the story. The activity of the maddák, his technique 
and his sources, would merit being made the object 
of thorough research. 

In an carly stage of the evolution of their art, the 
Turkish meddähs or ktssa-kiredns derived their themes 
either from episodes of the Iranian epic, the Skdh- 
ndma (whence their name of giehndme-ki*an) and the 
historico-legendary works relating the acts and 
deeds of the champions of Islam such as Hamza, ‘All, 
Abū Muslim, Battal, or the first Turkish conquerors 
of the land of Rüm, such as DAnishmend Ghazi. From 
the rrth/t7th century onwards, the term meddah be- 
gins to take on a more specific meaning to designate 
the teller of realistic accounts drawn either from 
old, classic collections such as the Thousand and 
one nights, or from popular stories, or else inspired 
by scenes from the everyday life of the cities of 
the empire. The teller of edifying stories on reli- 
gious and heroic themes, called Hssa-klean or 
siehndme-iwan for preference, retains the monopoly 
‘of the epic-romantic narration in the urban milieux, 
sometimes in simple sessions of declaimning. However, 
Ewliy& Celebi, when he describes (Seydhat-ndme, 
323) the procession of the guilds in Istanbul, men- 
tions the meddaks and kissa- 
rubric, as numbering eighty; it can be deduced that 
án the 1zth/17th century, the two terms were still 
synonymous and the same artist could perform both 
kinds of narration. It is only from the r8th century 
onwards that the medddhs specialise more and more 
in the narration of entertaining narratives on realistic 
themes, and these supplant, at least in oral tradi- 
tion, the heroic themes. The public audition sessions 
of this latter type survived until the second half 
of the roth century; a document of 23 January 1864 
informs us that at this date, in an Üsküdar café (on. 
the outskirts of Istanbul) a “reader” of narratives 
drawn from the Skeh-ndme used to find au interested 
audience (see Metin And, Geleneksel Türk tiyatrosu, 
Ankara 1969, 69-70). 


Numerous texts have come down to us of great | He has divided them into three 


heroic narratives of the chivalrous romance types 
of the Western Middle Ages; some, such as the ‘A niar- 
name [see ‘antar, star], or the deeds of Abü 
Muslim and Battal [g.ve.], were translated or adapted 
from Arabo-Persian literature; the others, such as 
the Dünishmend-ndwe were composed by Turkish 
authors; they attest, by their style and subdivision 
into chapters presented as auditory sessions on 
successive evenings (sec I. Mélikoff, La Geste de 
Melik Dánismend, ii, Pacis 1960, 18 and passim) 
that, from the earliest centuries of Turkish written 
literature, these works were not written only for 
the individual reading of the educated, but also 
constituted the narrative répertoire of the kissa- 
khwans exercising their art before a collective 
audience. 

As for the collections of realistic narratives, 
mot a large number are extant and they are not of 
an early date. They are of two kinds: some, abridged 
texts of oral narration, sometimes written by the 
story-tellers themselves with a certain pedantry 
of style, to be offered to the sovereigns or digni- 
taries, and to be read individually by an élite public; 
the others appear as outlines to serve as anaid to 
the memory of the story-tellers themselves. The 
oldest of the collections of realistic narratives go 
back to the roth/t6th century, and, for the most 
part, they remain unpublished. 

Of the poet Djendnf (4. Muharram roo4/September 
1595) there has come down to us a collection entitled 
Bedayi® al-äthår, composed after 998/1559 as an 
offering for Murád TIL. Information on the biography 
and work of this poet, gathered by Kóprülüzàde (op. 
laud., 22 ff.) informs us that his collection of realistic 
and fabulous stories had been used by a meddák 
of the court nicknamed Fglendie to divert the sov- 
evereign during narration sessions. A copy dated 
1039/1629-30 has been preserved in Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library (Browne, Supplementary hand-list - 
Cambridge 1922, no, 1553/6, Or. 680/8). 

The work of Djenini contains accounts of very 
varied themes: scenes from everyday life, "'true 
life” adventures of his contemporaries with djinns 
or vampires, accounts of journeys combined with 
themes of popular stories and legends. The author 
is, very often, anxious to inform us of the origin 
of his narratives and to mention his informants; 
on the whole, he drew largely on oral tradition. 
One of the narratives (fols. 97a-t03a) is the oldest 
version of a Aikdye [sec mrAva, iii] of which the 
author of the present article has collected, under the 
title of Yaralı Mahmud, three versions of the dgiks of 
Eastern Anatolia (sce P. N. Boratav, Halk hikdyeleri 
ve hath hibdyecilii, Ankara 1946, 19, 160-1). Two 
narratives of the collection (fols. rsa-r7a and rga- 
23a) are variants of stories inventoried in the inter- 
national catalogue (A. Aarne and S. Thompson, 
The types of the folk tale (= AaTh), Helsinki 1964, 
nos. 150 and 938) and in the Turkish catalogue 
(W. Eberhard and Boratav, Typen türkischer Volks 
marchen [= TTV], Wiesbaden 1953, nos. 278 and 
136)- 

In the same manuscript (fols, r9ra-218b) is in- 
serted the collection of a certain Naghmt (or 
Naghami?) who was a contemporary of Selim II 
(1566-74); the compilation of his work would then 
be earlier than that of Djenin!’s collection (cf. 
fol. r92a-b of the ms). His narratives present the 
same characteristics as those of Djenāni; he says, 
in his introduction, that he has compiled his texts 
from the stories related in the evenings among friends. 
ipters: (r) stories 
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about sovereigns and viziers; (2) anecdotes about | of the meddáhs. For the first time, Metin And has 


poets; and (3) adventures with beautiful women. 

The Kitib-l Kümek (?) of “Azmi of Gediz, dated 
995/1586, is of the same period; the copy preserved 
in the British Museum (Or. 7836) contains 88 leaves. 
It is composed of realistic stories drawn from oral 
tradition; some adventures take place in towns such 
as Istanbul or Samsun; there are also narratives 
inspired by folk tales (fols. 43a«44b: AaTh 1540, 
1600, 1643, 1775; TTV 323, 324, 331, 339) and popu- 
lar jokes (fol. 86b). 

From the rrth/r7th century we possess the texts, 
always in an abridged form, of a whole cycle of nar- 
ratives, relating the adventures, in turn gallant 
and fantastic, of the bourgeois of Istanbul: people 
of various trades, courtiers, mon of independent 
means, slaves, ladies of all categories and morals. 
At times, the sultan himself intervenes to arrange 
things to the satisfaction of the listeners—and 
readers—by chastising the wicked and rewarding the 
good. The composition of a series of these small 
novels of manners is attributed to the poet TINN 
Ahmed Celebi, a courtier of Murad IV (see Köprülü- 
zāde, op. laud., 31 fi.). Four of these texts have come 
down to us: Lajd^if-ndme, entitled Khandjerli Khanim 
jn a slightly altered version, with the names changed, 
Kanli Bettask and Sansar Mustafa; there are litho- 
graphed editions—and, later on, printed ones—of the 
first three; a manuscript of the Seasar Mustafa is 
preserved in the Istanbul University Library, no. 
2208. It is to be noted that in the texts of these 
narrative works the story-teller himself is involved 
in the adventure; he is the principal character of 
Kanli Bektésh; and in all cases he is invited by 
the Padishah "to relate the adventure by word 
of mouth”. This particular characteristic of this 
genre is already attested by certain compilers of 
the soth/26th century. Two other narratives with the 
same characteristic, Diewi Celebi and Tayyarsade, 
of which we possess printed editions, belong them- 
selves to the narrative cycle of the reign of Murad 
IY (see Boratav, op.land, 122 f.; 0. Nutku, 
Meddakler ve meddah hikâyeleri, Ankara 1976, 99). 

Other collections remaining ‘unpublished, which 
were probably compiled as an aid to the memory for 
the use of meddés—sometimes by the story-tellers 
themselves—doserve mention: from the r8th century, 
Kiüssa-yi Dieta u Djemal (ci. the narrative of the 
same title analysed by Nutku, op. leud., 93, 100, 
102, 110, 111, 129-50, 187-90}, composed by Sheykh 
Mustafa Da‘, of 194 leaves (Brit. Mus. Or. 11309; 
copy mutilated at the beginning and end) — Khinife 
(or ‘Afife?) Khänim sergiüzeshti, of 107 leaves, 
composed in 1192/1778 (Brit. Mus. Or. 7303)—A 
collection of 53 leaves (Brit. Mus. Rieu, Add. 10,003), 
ot which a large part is occupied by the adventures 
of Mehmed Agha and Ferah-Dil; the copy was 
made at Izmir in 1223/s808; with reference to 
a session of narration in Cairo at which the hero 
of the narrative was present, the author mentions 
the names of two meddāhs of Istanbul, Kehle Mehmed 
and Shekerdji Salih; furthermore, the latter is also 
known as a famous story-teller of the 18th century 
(sce Nutku, op. laud., 34-5), which leads us to 
think that the compilation of the work goes back to 
this period. 

A manuscript of the 18th century, preserved in 
Istanbul University Library (T.Y. no. 6758), and 
entitled Medjma‘a-yi fewiid, a collection of dis- 
ordered texts (poems, medicinal recipes, a short ac- 
count of Ottoman history in verse, maxims) is of 
Particular interest for the study of the tradition 


briefly analysed the part concerning our subject 
(op. lau, 74-5); he has reproduced the list of the 
names of 16 meddahs and the titles of 56 narratives 
in which they figure. A deeper analysis of this 
document has been carried out by Nutku (op. laud., 
101-2). The latter also published in bis work (179-223) 
the 13 narrative texts inserted in the manuscript, 
the only ones, of the 56 titles constituting the 
outlines of meddé} narrations; there are brief notes 
on the names of people and places, as well as essential 
facts in the unravelling of the action. These texts too, 
are, on the whole, conceived and written as an aid 
to the memory of storytellers. The compiler also 
indicated, for a certain number of narratives, the 
names of famous meddalis of the period whom he had. 
heard telling tbe tales in question. There should be 
added to this list of the 18th century a text which 
has come down to us in a French version, from the 
narration of a Turkish meddáh of the reign of Abmed 
III, reproduced in Joseph-Pierre Agnès Méry's book, 
Constantinople et la Mer Noire, Paris 1855; Nutku 
(225-33) has provided a Turkish retransiation. 

Among the narratives of the 18th century, of the 
texts reproduced under the numbers r to 13 in 
Nutki's work (179-223), several are adaptations of 
popular tales with the narrative scenarios of the 
meddähs. Also, no. 1 is a variant of the tale type 
AaTh 681 (TTV 134); nos, 5, 6, 9. ro and r2 are, re- 
spectively, to be compared with tale types AaTh gro 
(TTV 315, motifs 1-3), AaTh 882 (TTV 272 and 272i 
a version of this tale is to be found in M. Nicolas 
and A. Flamain, Contes de Turquie, Paris 1977, 62-7), 
AaTh r5ro (TTV 278), TTV 299 and TTV 279. 

For the two centuries following, we possess texts 
collected by the orientalists Georg Jacob, Ignaz 
Kunos, Friedrich Giese and Herman Paulus (see Bid.) 
and more recently, those recorded on tape by 
Turkish researchers (see Nutku, 207-391). There 
also we find examples of the adaptation of popular 
stories to the narration of meddais; in Nutku’s 
work; no. 17 is a variant of tale type AaTh 88r 
(TTV 195) and no. 2r is to be compared with 
AaTh 882 (TTV 272, a72iv). No. 17 is, furthermore, 
attested in an altered text in fiAdye form by *AshIk 
SAW Uzzet Özkan (see Boratav, in Turcica, i [1969], 
114-20). 

The narrative technique of tho meddahs followed 
a parallel evolution to that of the themes. Gradually 
as realistic themes supplanted heroic themes, the 
narration was enriched by dramatic elements; the 
actor was substituted for the story-teller; he em- 
bodied the deeds, by miming and, by changes in the 
intonation of his voice, the various people of his 
narratives; and indirect speech gave way to direct 
speech animated by dialogues, It is this other aspect 
of the art of the medals which bas interested 
specialists in the history of the theatre as much as 
the researchers on the narrative genre. 

‘According to the testimony of literary and icono- 
graphic sources, as well as of direct observers, the 
meddah used to perform bis art in a public place (in a 
café usually), and used to install himself ou a plat- 
form, at a higher level than his audience; he held 
in his hand a cane which he used for making a noise; 
a napkin placed on the shoulder was used to obtain, 
by its application to the mouth at the desired time, 
the various effects of vocal intonation of the person 
imitated. The medda began and ended his narration 
with dedicatory formulas which contained, essential- 
ly, excuses for the situation in which the listeners 
might be vexed by the fortuitous resemblauce of 
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names of people or places, or by too daring subject 
matter. 

The later meddaps of the beginning of our century 
attempted to enlarge their répertoire by drawing on 
themes in the popular novels of contemporary authors 
(see Boratav, roo soruda Türk halk edebiyaty, Istanbul 
1978, 79). Some modern novelists and journalist 
chroniclers, for their part, (Ahmed Rasim, Hüseyin 
Rahmi, Ercümend Ekrem and Burhan Telek, to 
cite only a few names) owed much to the procedures 
and narrative style of the meddahs (see Boratav, 
Halk hikâyeleri... Ankara 1940, Bt ff, rart; 
idem, Folklor ve edebiyat, ii, Ankara 1945, 130 ff., 
163). 

Bibliography: Apart from the works cited in 
the articie, see Boratav, Türkische Volkserrahlungen 
und die Ersahlerkunst (German tr. of the Halk 
hikâyeleri ve halk hikdyeciligi, Ankara 1940), 
2 vol, Taipei 1975, 136-46; Güzbin Dino, La 
genèse du roman ture, Paris 1973; Selim Nüzhet 
Gerçek, Türk femagast, Istanbul? 1942; F. Giese, 


Der übereifripe Xodscha Nedim, Berlin 1907; | 
G. Jacob, Vorträge türkischer Meddah's, Berlin | 


1904; I. Kunos, in W, Radloff, Proben der Volks- 

Hiteratur der türkisches Stämme, viii, St. Petersburg 

1899, 301-10; idem, Türk khalk edebiyyäti, Istanbul 

1925, 108-9: N. N. Martinoviteh, The Turkish 

theater, New York 1933, 21-9, 79-99; Th. Menzel, 

Meddah, Schattentleater und Ortaojunu, Prague 1941; 

Mustafa Nihat ©: 

1935; H, Paulus, Hadschi Vesvese, Erlangen 1905; 

E. Saussey, La littérature populaire turque, Paris 

1936; Helga Uplegger, Das Volhsschauspiel, in 

Philolegiae turcicae fundamenta, ii, Wiesbaden 

1964, 148-52, (P. N. Boratav) 

m ?l, name of a family of high 
officials and revenue officers, originating from 
rik, who held important positions in Egypt and 
Syria between 206/879 and 335/946. The misba is 
derived from a village Madharaya, in the neighbour- | 
hood of Wüsit (see alSamint, Kitab al-Ansib, | 
fol. 499a; Vàküt, Mu‘djam, iv, 381). 

Aba Bakr Ahmad b. Ibráhim al-Madhara with the 
nickname al-Atrash ("the partially deaf one", see 
Lane, Lexicon, s:v.), was given the control of finances 
of Egypt and Syria in 266/879 by Ab 
and so became the founder of his family’s 
He appointed his son ‘All—whose dunyo is un- 
known—as his representative iu Egypt, and sent 
nother son, Abü ‘Ali al-Husayn, called Ab Zunbür 
"tbe hornets’ man”), to Syria in the same quality. 
Abū Bakr b. Ibrahim died in 270/884, the same year 
as Abmad b, Tülün.. 

“all b. Ahmad akMadhara% became wusir of the 
Tülünid Khumárawayh (270-82/884-96), kept this 
function under Diaysh b. Khumárawayh and was 
killed on the same day as this Tülünid in 285/897. | 

Already during tho last years of the Tülünid régime, 
Aba Zunbür al-Husayn b. Ahmad al-Mádhari'l, in 
his quality of director of finances in Syria, had taken 
up relations with the ‘Abbisids, After their victory | 
over the Tülünids in 292/904, he was nominated 
director of finances of Egypt, where he replaced his | 
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nephew Abu ‘I-Tayyib Ahmad b. "AIT al-Mádhari't 
(d. 303/915). Because of his close relations with | 
Baghdad, Abd Zunbür, and soon also other members 
of his family, became involved in the fight for power 
between the maziy Al b. ‘Isa [g..] and the Banu | 
"I-Furàt [see maw At-FURiT],in which the Madhara%s_ | 
‘were always on the side of the opponents of the 
Banu "I-Furát. Therefore, during the second vizierate 
of SAIL b, “Is (301-/913-16) Abü Zunbür became | 


director of finances in Syria and his nephew Abü 
Bakr Mubammad b. ‘Ail b. Abmad director in 
Egypt. The change of the vizierate in Baghdad 
in 304/916 caused the Madhara’is to be deposed and 
imprisoned; Aba Zunbar was brought to Baghdad. 
"Towards the end of 306/May 919 he became again 
director of finances in Egypt, but in 310/922 he was 
deposed again by his friend “All b. “Isa. In the next 
year, Ibn al-Furat summoned him to Baghdad and 
imposed on him and his family a penalty of 3,000,000 
dirhams, In 313/926 Abü Zunbür was again in al- 
Fustàt as director of finances of Egypt and Syria. In 
317/929 he died there. 

Abü Zunbürs nephew Abü Bakr Mubammad b. 
<All b. Ahmad al-MAdhard™ (258-345/871-956) came 
in 272/885 to Egypt, where his father appointed him. 
deputy director of finances. After the murder of his 
father in 283/890, Abd Bakr Muhammad became 
vizier of the Tülünid Hàrün b. Khumarawayh, and 
after the fall of the Tülünids in 292/905, he and many 
f his followers were brought to Baghdad. He remain- 
ed there until 3or/or3, when in all honour he returned 
to Egypt as director of finances. The sources available 
do not indicate any reason why in 304/916 he re- 
turned to private life; he remained in al-Fustat 
and apparently devoted himself to the administration 
and increase of the enormous fortune of the family. 
in 318/930 AbG Bakr Mubammad again took charge 
of finances in Egypt and kept his function until the 
death of his friend the governor Takin in 321/933. 
The Maüdhari'is remained in the end victorious 
during the subsequent struggles with Muhammad b. 
Takin, When in 322/934 Abu ‘Fath al-Fadl, a 
inember of the Ibn al-Furàt family, was nominated 
vizier by the caliph al-Ràdi, he appointed Mubam- 
mad b. Tughdj al-Ikhehid (see rxusirDIns) as gover- 
nor of Egypt. The latter tried to reach a friendly 
agreement with the Madhara%, but Aba Bakr 
Mubammad rejected the proposal and offered 
resistance, His troops, however, went over to the 
Ikhshid, who in Ramadin 323/August 936 was able 
to enter al-Fustét without fighting. Abū Bakr 
Mubammad went into hiding until Abu 'l-Fath 
al-Fadl b. al-Furàt came to al-Fustát and arrested 
the Madhara%, He was forced to disgorge great parts 
of his wealth and the Tkbshld put him in prison 
until the death of Ibn al-Furāt in 327/939. After 
his release, Abi Bakr Muhammad soon attained 
honour and influence again, Under the young Abu 
"I-Kásim Unüdjür b. a-Ikhshid he held the de facto 
position of regent, but was overthrown and put into 
prison in 335/046 during a rebellion plotted by Abu 
‘Fad! Dia*far b. al-Furat, A year later he was set 
free by Kafr (q.v.] and retired into private life. He 
died in al-Fustát oa r1 Shawwal 345/16 January 957, 
having been a devout Muslim who, between 301/913 
and 322/938, performed the pilgrimage yearly and 
was lavish in distributing favours to the inhabitants 
of the Holy Cities. With him died the last important 
representative of the 3Müdharz?is. 

Bibliography: C. H. Becker, Beiträge zur 
Geschichte Agyplens witer dem Islam, Strassburg 
1902-3; H. Bowen, The life and times of «Ali 
ibn *fsü, the "Good Vizier”, Cambridge 1928; 
H. L. Gottschalk, Die Madhardijjan, Berlin and 
Leipzig 1931; Zaky Mohamed Hassan, Les Tuluni- 
des, Paris 1933; D. Sourdel, Visirat, index. 

(H. L. Gortscnatx) 

MADHHIDY, à large tribal group, now in- 
habiting in the main the areas of Dhamár and Radāt 
in the modern Yemen Arab Republic. The traditional 
genealogy, given by e.g. Ibu Durayd, Ishtiit, ed. 
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Wiistenfeld, 237 fi., and by Yakit, Beirut 1374-6/ 
1955-7, v, 89, js from Malik b. Udad b. Zayd b. 
Yashdjub b. ‘Arib b, Zayd b, Kahlán b. Saba? b. 
Vashdjub b. Ya‘rub b. Kabtán. The numerous 
component ab@il of Madhbidi are listed in full 
by al-Malik al-Ashraf ‘Umar, Turfat abashdb fi 
marifat al-ansáb, ed. K. V. Zetterstéen, Damascus 
1949, 9; those most frequently encountered in South 
Arabian history are ‘Ans, Balbarith b. Ka‘, Djanb, 
Suda? and Sinbán, and butün of these kadil include 
also Namir and ‘Abs. 

Madhbidi appear in pre-Islamic South Arabian in- 
scriptions as mdhgm (see A. Jamme, Sabaeam in- 
scriptions from Makram Bilgts (Márib), Baltimore 
1962, 316, 372). In the year sto contingents of the 
tribe accompanied the Himyarite king Ma‘dikarib 
Ya‘fur on an expedition into central Arabia, and in 
521 they were amongst the tribes nominally influ- 
enced by Judaism and sent by Dhü Nuwas [go] 
against the Christian centre of Nadjrán. 

‘The tribal lands of Madhbidj in early times are said 
by al-Bakrl to have been situated near a certain place 
called Tardj "on the road to Yemen" (see MuSdjam, 
Cairo 1364-71/1945-5t, 309). In the period just before 
the rise of Islam they participated, together with 
their sister tribes Khath‘am and Murád [gvv] 
in warfare against ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa“a, which included 
a famous "day", much hymned in old poetry, 
at Fayf al-Rth (see al-Bakri, iii, 1038). Towards 
the end of Mubammad's mission in Medina, when he 
was extending his control over the outlying parts of 
Arabia, the Prophet utilised Malik b. Murdra of the 
‘component group Rubi? of Madhhidj as an envoy to 
the south-western tribes; and in ca. 10/633 he con- 
firmed Farwa b. Musayk of Murad as Muslim gov- 
eror over the tribes of Murad, Madhbidj and Zubayd 
(Ibn Hisham, 50-:; Wellhausen, Skizzen wxd Vor- 
arbeiten, vi, 28 f£). 

The role of Madhhidj in the early Islamic conquests 
was considerable. They formed an element of the 
army which invaded Egypt, setting in Fustát, and 
their leaders were represented in the malcontents 
who came to Medina and besieged and killed “Uthman. 
Im the wr of Küfa, they were amongst Yemeni 
tribes to settle, together with Himyar, Hamdan, 
Ard and Kinda, and their associated tribe Murid 
had there a djabddna, perhaps here a large, open-air 
praying area, used as a tribal rallying-ground (see At- 
KOPA]. Subsequently, they showed themselves in the 
forefront of pro-‘Alid and anti-Umayyad movements. 
At Siffin, Madhbidi and Hamdin placed themselves 
under the leadership of Malik al-Ashtar (¢.0.] of the 
kabila Nakhat of Madhhidj; they fought valiantly as 
part of (Ubayd Allah b. Abi Bakra's "Army of 
destruction” in Afghinistin in 79/698 (see C. E. 
Bosworth, in sl, | [1973], 277 ff.); and they took 
part in the revolt of the old Arab tribal aristocracy 
shortly afterwards under [bn al-Ash‘ath [q.v.]. They 
do not, however, seem to have produced any poets 
of great significance. 

In the post-classical period, those elements of 
Madhbidj or their 4abd?it who had remained behind in 
south-western Arabia played a part m ths tortuous 
politics and military events of the region. Kor 
example, contingents of the tribe rallied to the aid 
of the Züray*id Saba? b. Abi "I-Su*üd ín his successful 
struggle against another member of the family, 
SAH b. Mubammad, in ca. $31/r36. In s4sirrst 
also, Madhbidj, and particularly Djanb, joined the 
Zaydi forces of the Imám Ahmad b. Sulaymán against 
the Hitimi family of Yim controlling the $an‘d? 
area. A long series of hostilities ensued, after which 


the Zaydis and their Madhbidi allies were repelled 
froma San‘a and the latter, after a personal appeal 
to them in Dhamar by Hatim b. Ahmad, swung 
round to the Hatiml side against the Zaydis. Djanb 
were also prominent in relieving the Mahdid siege 
of Zuray‘id Aden, begun in 561/1165. The Zurayid 
leader, Hatim b. Alf, having resisted the siege for 
seven years, journeyed to San‘a? to enlist the support 
of All b. Hatim, the son of Hatim b. Abmad, whose 
family of Yam, it will be recalled, controlled the 
area. They too were Isma‘ills, as were the Zuray‘ids, 
SAI b. Hatim agreed to help break the siege of Aden, 
but only, he stipulated, with the assistance of Djanb 
from Dhamár. The Zuray‘id, Hatim b. “Ali won over 
Djanb, so that an alliance of his troops, those of CAI 
b. Hatim from San‘a? and those of Djanb descended 
on Aden and were able to drive away the Mahdids, 
killing many. At this stage Djanb returned homi 
much to the disappointment of *AII b. Hátim, who 
appears to have had territorial designs on Mahdid 
jand in Tihàma, 

Bibliography (in additions to references given 
in the text): Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Gamharat an- 
nasab, i. Tabellen, 258 |, ii, Register, 381-2; 
Hamdáni, Sifa, ed. Miller, 92, 97 and passim 
(spelling erroneously Madbidj); Wüstenfeld, Regis- 
ler xu der genealogische Tabelle . . ., Göttingen 1853, 
279; H. C. Kay, Yaman, its early mediaeval history, 
London r892, 217; G. R. Smith, The A yysbids and 
carly Rasūlids in the Yemen, London 1074-8, ii, 
61-2, (G. R. Sut - C. E. Bosworts) 
MADI (a.) "preterite", a technical term of Arabic 

grammar used to denote the verbal form devoted 
to the expression of past time; its counterpart 
is mudari® (q.. the term denoting the author verbal 
form “resembling” (the noun] and devoted to the 
expression of the present and future (Aédir, musiak- 
bal). 

The majority of Arab gramiarians define the 
verb as a word which indicates the matching (ihtiran) 
of a happening (hadath) with a time (zamán). Already 
Sibawayh considered (Kitt, i, 11-12) that the verb 
is formed to demonstrate that a happening has taken 
place (waka‘a) in time which has gone past (madd) 
or that it will take place in time which has not yet 
gone past (lam yamdi). In regard to the past, one of 
the earliest definitions is that of al-Zadjdiadii (K. 
al-Idáh, 87) “an occurrence in the past is one which 
has been completed (Jakagaa) and which has involved 
at least two distinct periods of time, one in which 
it had existence (wudjida) and one in which gets in- 
formation about it (Rikudbira Sanhu)", Ibn Yash sets 
forth the same idea (Sharh el-Mufassal, vii, 4): "an 
occurrence in the past is one that no longer has ex- 
istence (Sudima) after it did in fact exist, and whose 
affirmation (ibkbdr) takes place at a time posterior 
to its existence”, 

However, the Arab grammarians very soon saw 
that the madi was not used solely to express an oc- 
currence in the past, and al-Astaribadhl (Sharh al- 
Kafiya, ii, 225) enumerates the different cases when 
this verbal form expresses a time different [ro the 
past. First of all, the midi can express the future, 
viz. in a request (falab) by means of a prayer (du*i?) 
or an order (antr), and in the expression of future 
happenings by determining (faf‘) their occurrence 
(eubi®), for in these two cases, the speaker positively 
desires the taking place of the occurrence, and it is 
as if it had already taken place amd was past; in 
the reply to an oath (asam), unless it is negated by 
dd oc in; in the expression of a condition (skort), 
if it is preceded by in; and iw a circumstantial 
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clause, if it is preceded by má = "so long as”, The 
midi can moreover express either the past or the 
future when it follows the particle a- of equivalence 
istid?) in an alternative; the relatives haythumd 
‘and kullamd in a phrase comprising two parts; a par- 
ticle of urging (tahdid) in an incitement; and the 
relative pronotn aliadki at the outset of a phrase 
comprising two parts, because in all these cases, 
there is a nuance (rPiha) of a condition. Finally, 
in an enunciatory (insha?) speech utterance or a 
productive (F4) one, the mádi has the value of a 
present; thus, for example, in bitu, the act of 
selling is realised (yahsuln) in the present (hal) 
by means of this word which brings it into existence 
(midjid lahu), whereas with abiu, the act of selling 
is realised by another word. 

From the morphological point of view, the Arab 
mmarians consider that the form of the midi is 
based" (mabni) according to the vowel a or the vowel 
u in the third person, and according to the absence 
of the vowel in the other persons. 

Bibliography: G.Troupeau, La notion du temps 
ches Sibawayhi, in Comples rendus du GLECS, 
is (ioa), a46 H. Fhbal, Trait de philologie 

201-6. (G. Tkovreau) 

MADII, MADH (A.), the normal technical terms 
in Arabic and other Islamic literatures for the 
genre of panegyric poetry, the individual poem 
being usually referred to as umditha (pl. amadih) or 
madiha (pl. madii). The author himself is called 
mádih or, as considered professionally, maddál. 
The root itself is sometimes used without technical 
connotations, as also are commonly the various 
other roots signifying “praise”: b-nd, nedi-d, Ars, 
drwy, pr-wly, etc. 


t. In Arabie literature. 


As both an independent unit and a component of 
the Fagida [q.v.], the genre has been so widespread in 
Arabic literature at all times that only a few poets 
prided themselves on not writing in it at all, or as 
rarely as possible, e.g. Abu "I Atáhiya and al-Ma‘artT, 
Some, like al-Mutanabbi, were panegyrists before all 
else. The high proportion of panegyric in Arabic 
poetry has been one of the major obstacles to full 
appreciation of the laiter by the average Western 
reader, who tends traditionally to be concerned 
with criteria of "sincerity", "criticism of life" and 
“seriousness of purpose". Such a lack of sympathy 
ignores the fact that virtually all pre-modern Arabie 
poetry had to be written, for socio-economic reasons, 
under patronage or to commission. "Political" pane- 
gyrics are still written in most Arabic-speaking 
countries. 

The somewhat exiguous and sporadic written 
tradition of Arabic poetic criticism is usually more 
preoccupied with biography, exegesis, prosody and 
tropes than with genres in any Western sense. 
But most discussions of poetry refer to the category 
of madih, and a few attempt to distinguish it from 
other genres, particularly its counterparts: fakir] 
mufihiara, personal or group boasting; rithd?) 
marthiya/marthdt, elegy or lament; and hidid, 
poetry of insult or abuse (see the relevant articles 
for each). The last is more or less the converse of 
‘madi, while the other two may naturally contain 
elements of panegyric. In the case of the elegy, 
this is almost invariably so: some (e.g. the cele- 
brated and courageous elegy by Abu ‘I-Hasan al- 
Anbari on the executed Bayid vizier Abū Tahir) are 
virtually pure madih, though it is usually obvious that 
the subject is deceased, and a note of sincere regret 


is often present, asia that particular instance. Special 
types of madih are numerous, two of the most 
common being poems of excuse or apology, and 
poems celebrating victories or other happy events 
(see also below). 

Besides individuals, a panegyric might be addressed 
to a land, a city or a group. By no means all such 
poems were expected to produce immediate or direct 
material benefits: some expressed simple gratitude, 
some were addressed to a recipient with fine poetic 
taste of his own, and some were produced as an in- 
oscapable duty of one of pensioner status, When a 
panegyrie did not produce an expected result, it would 
sometimes be followed up by an appendix (which 
some erities, again, would classily as a special type of 
“reminder panegyric"). According to period and cir- 
cumstances, the panegyrist might declaim his own 
poem, or might deputise a talented rdwt to do so; or 
it might simply be received and read by (or to) the 
subject himself (al-mamdiah), 

The madih is usually (and was expected to be) 
exaggerated in statement and style. However, ac- 
cording to Kudima (see Bibl), only personal and 
“moral” qualities might be praised; and all these 
(in men) are subsumed under the categories of in- 
ielligence, courage, justice and “modesty” (‘iffa). 
(It should be noted that the relatively rare poems 
in praise of women are classified by Kudima as 
“erotic™!) A-Askarl (see Bibl.) is in general agree- 
ment with Kudama, but Iba Rashtk (see Bibl.) would 
allow praise of physical attributes and of ancestry 
and “association” as well. Another corrective to 
excessively gross exaggeration is the generally 
agreed condition that the primary qualities praised 
should be appropriate to rank and function—courage 
in a military man, justice in a judge, and so on. On 
this basis, Kudáma would even regard ihe madik 
as potentially applicable to vagabonds and bandits 
for the good qualities necessarily inherent in their 
styles of life. 

With all this, the madih tends in practice to a 
stercoiyped homogeneity, so much so that some 
panegyrists (e.g. al-Buhturi on several occasions) 
had no difficulty in offering the same poem o a second. 
or further patron, where the original reception was 
inadequate or relations had become strained in 
the meantime. Some panegyrics (as well as elegies) 
were obviously "rewritten" for general contin- 
gencies. 

‘Taha Husayn (and others: see Bibl. under pseudo- 
Kudáma) have argued that the above critical posture 
towards the madih clearly derives irom Greek sources, 
particularly Aristotle. This position, however, must 
be seen as exaggerated: what influence there was can 
only have been—as with philosophical and scientific 
ideas—remote and indirect. 

Bibliography: As indicated, most Arabic 
works of literary criticism do not really discuss 
genres as such, and the Western studies have 
tended to follow suit. The following are the essen- 
tial items: Abu 'lAbbas Abmad Tha'lab, Kaw@‘id 
al-skitr, ed. C. Schiaparelli, in Procs. of the VITIth 
Intern. Congr. of Orieutalists, iit (Semitics), fase. t, 
Leiden 189t, 173214, also ed. M. SA. Khafadj 
Cairo 1367/1948, and R. “Abd al-Tawwab, Cairo 
1386/1966; Kudima b. Dia‘far, Nakd al-shi‘r, 
Constantinople 1302/1885, also ed. S. A. Bone- 
bakker, Leiden 1956; (Pseudo-) Kudima, Nakd 
ul-nathy, ed. T. Husayn, etc, with valuable intro- 
duction, Cairo 1552/1933; Aba Hilal al-tAskari, 
Kitàb al-Sindfulaym, Constantinople 1320/1902; 
idem, Diwān almasini, Cairo 1392/1933; Iba 
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Rashik, al-‘Umda fi sind'at al-skifr. wa-nakdihi, 


Cairo 1344/1925, also cd. M. M. ‘Abd al-Hamid, | prayer, but there is usually a bridge 


Cairo 1383/1963; Ibn Khaldün, Mutaddima, tr. 
Rosenthal, see General Index under "poetry" 
passim; J. Bencheikh, Podique arabe, Paris 1975; 
A. Trabulsi, La critique poétique des Arabes, 
Damascus 1955, (G. M. Wicxens) 


2. In Persian 

It appears from the written records that survive 
—chronicles, official correspondence, and narrative 
poetry and prose—that formal, conventional praise 
(madh, sittyisk, thand) of rulers and their chief 
officials was a pervasive feature of Islamic Iranian 
court life from its inception. The most-highly- 
developed vehicle for madh was the panegyric ode, 
or kasida-yi madiha, a genre that was already fully 
articulated by the time of Rüdakl, Indeed, Radakt’s 
joint panegyric of the Sámáuid ruler Nasr b. Abmad 
and the Saffarid emir Aba Dja‘tar is both the earliest 
example we have of a complete kasida-yi madiha 
and a work of cousiderable stylistic maturity. 

‘The Persian Aajida-yi madihe shares similarities 
of theme and sensibility with the Arabic caliphal 
panegyrics of the ‘Abbasid period (see S. Sperl, Zs- 
lamic kingship and Arabic panegyric poetry im the 
carly gth century, in JAL, vili (197), 20-35), but its 
thematic structure is more predictable and uniformly 
ordered. 


The final section of the poem is the du%@, or 
passage between 
madih and dua? in which the poet addresses himself 


| directly to his patron, either to plead for reward 


| 


| 
| 
| 


The opening portion of the kasida, called variously | 


the nasib, faghbib or taghaszul, presents pleasing 
images that are usually drawn from a conventional 
repertory—the arrival of spring (nmo-ris) or, less 
commonly, autumn (mihrgdn) in the palace garden; 
the lover's complaint; carousal. Yet many kasidas 
celebrate particular occasions, such as the departure 
of the monarch on a hunt or a campaign, or his 
successful return from one, or the birth of a son or 
the receipt of a gift, and when they do, the occasion. 
provides the governing metaphor of the nasib. 
The opening portion concludes with a line or two 
of transition that shifts the focus of the poem to the 
person of the patron (mamd@k), whose name and 
title are mentioned—either fully or in part—in a line 
called the guriz-gik or taBhallus which marks the 
formal boundary between the opening section and 
the panegyric proper (madit), While the images of 
the nasib have, in the majority of instances, a narra- 
tive or metaphorical unity, those of the madik do 
not. They present the mawdüf in a series of stereo- 
typed poses drawn from the spheres of activity 
special to his office. For the monarch (suljdn, amir, 
shah), the mamdah of preference throughout most 
of Iran's history, these were the court—in both its 
formal and informal aspects—the hunt, and the 
battlefield. Thus in any given gasida-yi madiha, 
the monarch will appear, in no particular order, as 
the chosen of God, a fearsome and heroic warrior, a 
superb huntsman, the unfailing refuge of the weak 
and needy, a cheerful reveller, and, of course, a 
generous patron of poets. 

In keeping with the stereotyped and iconic quality 
of these images, the metaphors employed in the 


or to boast of his skill, or both. The dua? itself 
is quite brief, no more than two or three bayts. As 
its name suggests, it is a prayer for the enduring, 
indeed, the perpetual, prosperity and rule of the 
monarch and his court. This prayer is expressed in 
language that elevates the monarch above the sphere 
the mortal to that of the semi-divine. He is iden- 
ied with the enduring processes of nature, which 
undergo change, but not decline. “So long as naw- 
ris comes every Spring,/Nay you reign and prosper.” 
As must be apparent from this summary descrip- 
tion, the purpose of the fasida-yi madiha is to cele- 
brate the institution of rule, not the ruler. One 
finds no individualised portraits of the monarch 
here, nor of any of the other officials who filled 
the ‘role of mamdūh. Indeed, the royal kasida-yi 
‘madifva in all its many exemplars appears as the text 
of a ritual celebration of monarchy that gave the 
members of the court an appropriate public occasion 
‘on which to affirm their commitment to the myth of 
the supreme, all-competent monarch as guarantor of 
the security and well-being of the Islamic state 
For the monarch, the kasida-yi madiba provided 
the means of being publicly celebrated as the living 
embodiment of the ancient tradition of kingship in 
Iran. In this, the éasida-yi madiha paralleted the 
common practice of concocting false genealogies that 
connected the sultan of the moment with the house 
of Sdsin as a means of asserting symbolic legitimacy. 
The first great period of the Aaida-yi mudiha 


| in Persian was that of the early Ghaznewids. Mab- 


madik are richly hyperbolic. As a warrior, the mam- ' 


dak can put Rustam and Isfandiyir, the paramount 
heroes of the Iranian national epic, to flight, and 
even terrify the forces of nature. As a monarch, he 
is served by the rulers of the great empires of the 
world—the Aaysar of Rim, the éipdl of Hind, the 
khákán of Turkistin and the faghfar of Cin. As a 
patron, his generosity outdoes that of Hatim TAI 
and even that of nature; and so ou, 


mad, the founder of that dynasty's great prosperity, 
expended vast sums to gather around himself a circle 
of distinguished poets, chief among them being *Un- 
suri aud Farrukhi (¢.7v.]. Tales of his extraordinary 
generosity to them became part of the mythology of 
patronage, and provided the mode! for subsequent 
rulers and their poets. Although Iranian courts from 
that time to this have generated an endless stream 
of royal patrons and eulogists, and the kasida-yi 
madiha has attracted master poets in virtually every 
period, no later court has achieved an exemplary 
status comparable to that of the Ghazuawid. 

‘The Ghaznawid period also saw the appearance 
of what might be called the spiritual panegyric or 
anti-court asida. That is, the Ghaznawid bureaucrat 
and littérateur-turned Ismà“li propagandist, Nasir-i 
Khusraw (g.t.}, used the language of court poetry and 
the genre of the &asida to compose works that revile 
secular rulers and rebuke court poets for devoting 
their art to praising them. His argument runs that 
since Mahmúd cannot assure the poets’ well-being in 
the next world, they should rather expend their skill 
in celebrating those rulers of etetnal, spiritual 
power—the SHI‘ Imäms—who can. 

Tbe example of Nasir Khusraw found few imitators 
in the centuries immediately after his death—al- 
though his influence on the great 6th/r2th century 
kasida writer, Khan Sharwint (g.0j, can be seen 
in that poet’s pilgrimage kasidas—but in the Safawid 
period, the spiritual panegyric virtually replaced the 
secular. Later dynasties reiustated the secular as 
the preferred mode. There was a final efflorescence 
of the kasida-yi madtha under the Kädjārs that was, 
in lorge part, stimulated by the rediscovery of the 
poetry of the Ghaznawid panegyrists, 

Unfortunately, the fantastic exaggeration of 
the panegyrie style has proved so unpalatable to 
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modern students of Persian poetry that they bave | 
not given the fasida-yi madika the careful attention 
that its central position in Persian literary history 
merits, The prevailing approach to this substantial 
body of work is to treat the opening portion as the 
only true poetry, and to ignore the contents of madi 
and dw*P—which make up two-thirds or more | 
of any poem—as of negligible interest. The as- 
sumpticn is that court poets wrote panegyrics only 
out of economic or political constraint, not sincere, 
personal conviction, and this want of sincerity vi- | 
tíates the literary interest of their work. The studies | 
by Gh, Yüsufi, FarrukHi Sistdni, Mashhad 1341/1963, | 
| 


and J. W. Clinton, Manüchihri Démghini, Minnea- 
polis 1972, are among the few exceptions to this rule. 

Bibliography: General accounts of the Ausida- 
yi madiha will be found in the standard literary | 
histories of Iran, Principal among these are: 
Browne, LHP; J. Rypka et alii, History of Iranian | 
literature, Dordrecht 1968; Furüzánfar, Sukhen | 
wa sukhamwarán (2 vols. in 1), Tehran 1350/1972; 
Dh. Safa, Ta'rit-i adabiyyài dar Irán* (3 vols. in 
4 parts), Tehran 1353/1975; and, for the roth | 
century, Y. Aryanpar, Az Sabá tá Nima, Tehran 
1351/1973, i. In addition, recent editions of the 
diwdns of kasida writers include in their intro- | 
ductions such biographical details of poets and 
their patrons as are readily available. 

‘The section on poets in the Cahár makala of | 
Kirámi ‘Aridi Samarkand! (ca. §50/r155), ed. 
M. Kawit, with notes by M. MuSn, Tehran | 
1333/1955, provides a contemporary, and anecdotal 
aceount of the role of the court poet that is of 
great interest (Eng. tr. E.G. Browne, The four 
discourses, London 1921; Fr. tr. L de Gastines, 
Les quaire discours, Paris 1968). The most complete 
and detailed statement of the art of the Aasida, 
including the Aasida-yi madika, is in the MuSam | 
of Shams-i Kays (al-Mu‘djam fi maSdyir ask“Gr al- | 
‘adjam, by Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Kays al- | 

| 


Riazi, ed. M. Kazwini, revised M. Radawi, Tehran 
1338/1960), completed in theearly 7th/13th century, 
(J. W. Cumrox) 


3. In Turkish 

In accordance with the well-established tradition 
that regulated the structure and use of the &asida, 
madih is the technical term used to refer to the | 
section of this type of poem devoted to the praise of | 
God, the Prophet, the sultan, the grand vizier, etc. 
Among the Muslim Turks, and especially the Ottoman 
Turks in the 1th century, the collective abstract form 
—madhiyya—used in exactly the same sense, was | 
preferred. The same term designates any poem com- 
posed for the purpose of extolling an individual. The 
nefes or ildhi types of poems written or uttered by 
members of the mystic orders to eulogise God or 
leading personalities (piran and bdhás) of these 
religious fraternities, and even more, the secular 
poems circulated by the literary innovators of the 
last century, are generally given this designation 
also (see S. N. Ergun, On dokuzuncu asirdanberi | 
Bektasi-Kestlbag Alevi şairleri ve nefesleri, Istanbul 
1956, 359,and Şinasi, Milntahabét-s ej'dr, in Külliyai, 

i, Ankara 1960, 47-53 respectively). 

Tt was, however, in the Bajida, the paramount 
verse form of the Muslim panegyrist, that Ottoman | 
Turks such as Bakl fq.v.] and the premier kasida- | 
writer Naf (q.v,] displayed their most character- | 
istic and enduring adi The presentation of a | 
laudatory poem to those in positions of influence | 
and power was the accepted and almost expected | 


and never improved upon. 


way for the literati to attract the attention of 
potential patrons for the purpose of securing em- 
ployment or obtaining rewards and favours from 
them. The initial introduction of an aspiring poet, for 
example, to a grandee may have been through the 
good offices of a friend or teacher, but ultimately 
it was the persuasive and pleasing madi} featured 
in a suitable basia that forged the more lasting 
association with the patron or assured the most 
urgent favour. One may cite, among many other 
examples, the case of Mebmed Kara Fadil [g. 
‘who launched a successful career as diwdn secretary 
to several princes thanks to a Ragida he presented 
to Sultan Siileyman at the suggestion of his mentor 
Dhàtl [q.v.] (sce Hasan Celebi, Tadhhirat al-shu'ard?, 
British Museum, London, ms. Add. 24,957, fol. 28ra, 
and Riyadi, Riyád-i shu‘ar@, Nuruosmaniye, Istan- 
bul, ms. 3724, fol. 116), and the experience of the 
poet and vizier Abmad Pasha [y.v.] who, having 
been incarcerated for an indiscretion, secured his 
release with a panegyrical kasida to Sultan Mebem- 
med II (see Latif, Tadhkira-yi Lafift, Istanbul 
1314/1896-7, 78, and Ali Nihad Tarlan, Ahmed 
Paga divans, Istanbul 1966, 60-3). 

In structure and form, the traditional &asidas, 
cluding those composed by the Ottomans, remained 
fairly constant. Following the exordium (nasib 
‘or faghbib) and, sometimes, a short set of lyrical 
couplets (taghazzi!), the poet very ingeniously eased 
the reader or listener into the madi by means of the 
device known as the girizgah (see Gibb, Hist. of 
Ottoman poetry, i, 84) in which the real purpose 
(maksad) of the poem was revealed, either by openly” 
naming the patron who was to be the subject of 
the encomium that followed immediately or by a 
clever allusion that rarely left any dobt as to the 
identity of the patron (see Fahir lz, Eshi türk 
edebiyatinda namm, Istanbul 1966, ift, 73, 106). 
The madih was then followed by further praise in the 
dw soliciting prayers for the patron and mentioning 
the poet's name. 

Frequently, the above format and sequence were 
disregarded in favour of the more direct approach, 
Forsaking the exordium and the zürizgdA, the pan- 
ezyrist began his kaida with the madi (see Nadim 
diwednt, ed. Khalll Nihad, Istanbul 1338-40/1920-2, 
34-6, and contrast 21-4, 36-8), This tendency becams 
especially prevalent when indoctrination and in- 
struction replaced gain and advancement as the 
purpose of the poem. Particularly in the 19th century, 
when acclamation of new ideas or of a certain political 
point of view displaced the praise of the individual, 
‘the madih became the essence and indeed the only 
section of the fasida (see Mehmet Kaplan, 
tahlilleri, Istanbul 1969, 23-5, and Kenan Akyüz, 
Batt te'sivinde türk şiiri antolojisi, Ankara 1970, 61-3). 

As a feature of the kasida, the message, spirit and 
language of the »nadih was necessarily determined by 
its particular function and objective. It was made up 
of a varying number of couplets extolling such attri- 
butes or virtues, real, imagined or fabricated, of the 
individual or concept as courage, wisdom, justice, 
piety, generosity and benefits, It was mainly char- 
acterised by extravagant laudation that was often 
completely unjustified or misplaced, and by the use 
of every conceivable rhetorical device, the hyperbole 
of which was sustained by epithets and allusions 
that only those familiar with the elevated Islamic 
literary tradition could comprehend and appreciate. 
The epic similes and the imagery which were an 
intrinsic part of the madi were considerably re- 
moved from the realities of a restricted social milieu 
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that expected, accepted and even cherished ingenious 
flattery and procacious insincerity garnished with 
flowery language. However, the madi, as some of 
the examples given above indicate, had a certain 
utilitarian function and, incidentally, may very 
well have met a need in its symbolism and reflections 
of an aesthetic ideal, as recently suggested by 
W. G. Andrews in his Introduction to Ottoman poetry, 
148-50. It must be noted, at the same time, that it, 
along with many other verse forms, affords one 
many fine illustrations of the Turkish literary 

genius, versatility and inventiveness. 
Bibliography: Apart from the works cited or 
summarily mentioned in the text, see Mu‘allim 
Nadji, Isfláhát-i adabiyya, Istanbul 1307/1889-00, 
161-6; E. J. W. Gibb, A history of Ottoman poeiry, 
London 150r, i, 83-7; M. F. Kóprülü, TWrA adabiy- 
yati la?rikhi, Istanbul 1926, 161-4; M. Z. Pakahn, 
Osmanlı tarih deyimleri ve terimleri söslüğü, 
Istanbul 1971, li, 206-8, 435; N. S. Banarh, Resimli 
türk edebiyatı larihi, Istanbul 1972, fasc. 3, 186-90; 
Tâhir-ül Mevlevl, Edebiyat ligah, Istanbul 1973, 
84-7; W. G. Andrews Jr., A» introduction lo Otto- 
man poetry, Minneapolis and Chicago 1976, r46-59. 

(J, Stewart-Rowison) 


4 In Urdu 

Eulogy probably existed in Urdu poetry from the 
earliest period of literary activity—certainly as 
far back as the second half of the 16th century A.D., 
though few early examples have survived. Two 
broad categories developed, according to the subject 
of the eulogy, sc. the secular and religious. The first 
was addressed to rulers, governors, nobles, and 
other rich or influential lay persons. It was usually 
termed madi rather than madih, other terms being 
la'rif and sit@ish. The religious category had its 
own distinctive terminology, though usage was not 
completely uniform, and might depend, to some 
extent, on the vagaries of copyists and editors. 
Praise of God was called hamid, that of the Prophet 
Muhammad as. That of the fourth caliph, “Alf, 
and of subsequent Shi fmams, was called mankabat, 
whilst eulogy of other religious figures, living or 
dead, including the first three Orthodox Caliphs, 
was generally called madh or ta'rif. 

Like other major poetical genres in Urdu, madi 
was derived from Persian. In some instances, Persian 
eulogistic odes were translated, or more properly 
adapted, into Urdu. More often, the zamin (metre 
and rhyme) of a Persian ode would be imitated in 
an Urdu ode. The debt to Persian models was no 
secret; from the r6th century onwards, there are 
drank admissions or indications by various Urdu 
poets that they are vying with Persian poets in their 
mastery of the madih kasida. The chief poets to 
whom they were indebted were Anwari, Khāķāni 
and “Uri. Muhammad Kull Kutb Shah (ca. 1568- 
16:1) begins a na‘t ode: “The name of Mubammad 
in the world is to me like a bundred Khakànis". 
It is worthy of note that *Urfl was court poet to 
the Mughal Emperor Akbar in Dihlf, and died there 
in 1590-1, when Kuli Kutb Shah was in his early 
twenties, Apart from Indian local colour, including 
Hindu references, it is difficult to distinguish any 
single major feature in Urdu madih which breaks 
completely new ground, Nevertheless, some poets 
achieved such mastery in it that they seemed to 
breathe new life into it, and thus they gained 
recognition for their originality. 

Urdu madi has been composed in almost all 
poetical forms, including mathnawi, mukhammes, 


musaddas, tardji-band, larkib-band, and, extremely 
rarely, even ghazal. But the eulogy form par excel- 
lence was the Rasida or ode. True, this form was used 
in other fields, particularly satire. But such has been 
the predominance of eulogy, that the term kasida is 
usually understood to mean “eulogy”, as an abbrevi- 
ation of Raside-yi smadbiyya, Consequently any 
account of Urdu madip must, of necessity, show how 
the pre-Islamic Arabie ode, as modified in later 
Arabic poetry, and brought to India via Persia, was 
adopted and adapted to the new environment, 
Unfortunately, it is hard to find an account oi the 
Urdu Rasida form which is full and explicit without 
being discursive or biassed. In some accounts, 
the pre-Islamic ode, as exemplified in the MuSallakdt, 
is over-emphasised, and there is too much reliance 
on Ibn Kutayba and Ibn Rashik, What is lacking 
is a definitive comparison of the Persian and Urdu 
fasidas. Though most Urdu eulogists were not 
unfamiliar with Arabic poetry, its chief influence on 
thom was in vocabulary. Occasional mention of 
Arabic fasida-writers, such as Dhawk's reference 
to Labid, al-Asha, Djarir and al-Mafari, must 
be regarded chiefly as "namedroppiag" designed 
to impress the hearer, rather than an indication of 
indebtedness. 1t may be that al-Düsir's Kastdat al- 
burda, which was translated into Dakkani Urdu by 
Mubammad b. Riga, around the tura of the 17th and 
18th centuries, influenced the religious Kasida; and 
Ka'b b. Zubayr's celebrated ode in praise of the 
Prophet, Banat Su‘td, was at times mentioned by 
poets and critics to justify the inclusion of an ex- 
plicitly erotic prelude in na‘t odes. But the Rasida 
which came into Urdu poetry via Persian is as much 
akin to that of ‘Abbasid poets such as al-Mutanabbi, 
al-Bubturi and Abū Tammam, as to the pre-Islamic 
ode. 

The form of the Urdu madih ode was fully devel- 
oped by the middle of the 18th century, if not 
earlier. Like its Arabie and Persian counterparts, 
it was a monorhyme poem, usually in weighty metre, 
with elevated and rich diction, of roughly between. 
30 and 150 verses. The two hemistiches of the first 
verse, called the wafla*, also rhymed: and if the 
Aasida were long, there might be one or more subse- 
quent verses with this internal rhyme at irregular 
intervals in the poem, known as wajla thani, malla 
#halith and so on, more than four in all being rare. 
As is often the case in Persian and Urdu poetry, the 
rhyme (Aifiya wa-radif) was often rich and difficult, 
and the poet's ability to sustain it was regarded as 
a proof of his skill. 

There were four main sections to the Aasida. The 
first was the fambid or prelude, usually called 
faghbib, a throw-back to the erotic prelude or nasib 
of the Arabic ode. The opening verse (maja) how- 
ever, was considered so important in attracting the 
hearer's interest, that it is often discussed as if 
it were a separate section, not merely the start of 
the fashtib. The erotic theme was seldom used, and 
was often irowned on unless it were chaste. A wide 
range of other topics was substituted, whether singly 
or in combination. Pride of place was given to the 
description ol spring, an ode with such a fagkbib 
being called a Fagida bahdriyya. This topic was con- 
sidered particularly suitable, as suggesting youth 
and vitality, which were regarded as implicit in the 
term faghbib, and flattering to the mamdüb or sub- 
ject of the poem. Moreover, this topic allowed for 
description of natural scenes, gardens, flowers and 
birds, which was part of the poet's stock-in-trade, 

This theme might be extended by a comparison 
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between spring and autumn, Further, the two might | 
be depicted as kings or generals marshalling their | 
armies to fight another, spring, of course, being the 
victor. Like practically all taskbib topics in Urdu, 
this extension of the spring motif goes back to Sawda 
(t7171), who is generally regarded as both the 
pioneer and the finest expouent of the full kasida 
form in Urdu. Amir Mini?l (1828-1900) developed this | 
theme further in one ode, by a vivid description 
of the actual battle. But, ‘according to Sahar, (op. 
cit, in Bibl, 229), this had already been done in 
Persian. 

Again, the faghbid might be devoted to the days 
of youth, or complaints of the times in which the 
poet lived, or of his own misfortunes. Fakhr ("pride, 
boasting”), philosophising and moralising were | 
other topics, As the basic form of the kasida was 
stereotyped, poets were always searching for fresh 
ways of composing the fashbid: for it must be borne 
in mind that the madik ode was frequently recited | 
to the patron in public, in the presence of other poets | 
and men of taste and learning, The poet's reputation | 
and his reward were at stake. 

One interesting device was to turn the taskbib | 
into a disputation or mundgara. In Persian, Asadi- | 
yi Tast the Elder is said to have initiated this | 
device, with mundsardt between night and day, and | 
heaven and earth among others. In Urdu, Sawda has 
one between greed and reason, whilst Amir Mina’ 
pairs knowledge and imagination, and comb and 
mirror. Into this category should go the mukdlama 
(colloquy) favoured by ‘Aziz Lakhnawi (1882-1935), | 
as, for example, one between beauty and love (huss 
wa-“ight). 1 

Occasionally the /ag&^ib consisted of an anecdote, 
possibly with dialogue, and somewhat dramatic. 
When intimate in tone and straightforward in 
language, it could form a charming contrast with the 
high-flown praise section which was to follow. A fine 
example of this is Sawda's eulogy of Asaf al-Dawla 
Rustam Djang, chief minister of the Mughal emperor, 
with the rhyme -äm (Kulliyyat 293 {.). The poet be- | 
gins by relating how, prevented from sleeping or 
eating by the djinns, he consults Doctor ‘Akl, who 
prescribes blood-letting and a purgative. The poet 
objects that the tax-collector had drained all his 
blood, while purgatives are for the over-eater, wherz- 
as he has been fasting for Ramadin. Can the Doctor 
prescribe a more effective treatment? What that is, 
we shall see, when discussing the second section of 
the kaida (see below). 

Two devices deserve mention which could be | 
used effectively in the fagkbib, without necessarily | 
being independent topics. One was the personifica- 
tion of abstract ideas or inanimate objects, This 
certainly goes back to Persian poetry, a famous ex- 
ample being Manütihri's "Candle ode". It could lea- 
ture in the wunagára topic already mentioned, The 
other was sar-d-pé nigdst (“head to foot description"). 
A human being might be described—perhaps the | 
Poet's beloved in an erotic laskbib. But the most | 
effective examples are descriptions of a houri or peri, 
often seen by the poet in a dream, or while lying 
awake in bed. Inshi? (1756-1817) commences an ode 
to Prince Sulaymin Shikóh (Kaldm, 206), by des- 
Cribing himself as tossing and turning in bed one 
morning, unable to sleep because of the spring wind. | 
He sees a beautiful peri by the bed, and gives a 
detailed description of her. His contemporary 
Musbafi (x756?-1826) has an ode with the same | 
rhyme, also containing a description of a peri. Amir | 
Mina describes a profligate peri in an ode toNawwab | 


Kalb Alt Khan; he not only uses the same rhyme, 
but also refers back to Insh&? and Mushafi in half- 
quotations. 

The iaskbib was regarded as an important pointer 
to the poet's merit: yet to many critics, the second 
section was the acid test, It was usually called guréz 
(Persian “deviation, flight"), but the Arabic terms 
makhlaş, falis, and even takhallus are given as 


| alternatives. Though very short—sometimes a 


single verse, and seldom more than four, it was 
crucial; for it was the link between two apparently 
unconnected sections, the faskbid and the actual 
praise, Unless the gwréz were skilfully constructed, 
the fasida would lose its unity. Many felicitous 
examples could be quoted from the leading poets, but 
one must suffice. We left the ode by Sawdà with the 
poet asking for an alternative prescription for his 
illness. In the succeeding gurés, the Doctor, in 
two verses, suggests that Sawdā take his complaint 
to the court of him (that is, Asaf al-Dawla) under 
whose protection the weak ant may be revenged on 
the elephant. Hearing this, and taking his Aasida as a 
Present, the poet attends at court, This guré of 
only three verses leads to the praise, which is almost. 
an ode within an ode. 

‘The third section was called mada or mamdah, 
and it was the most conventional. The qualities 
described had to be appropriate to the status of the 
mamdiit. Thus a ruler or wazir was praised for his 
justice, manlíness, mobility, virtue, fear of God 
generosity and clemency. To men of religion, other 
qualities were appropriate—learning, asceticism, 
attendance to religious duties. But the distinction 
tended to be blurred when the Rasida developed in 
north India. Thus Kbalik Andjuman (op. cit. in Bibl., 
261 f.) remarks that Sawda hardly distinguishes be- 
tween secular and religious subjects in this respect. 
In addition to the personal qualities of the mamdiih 
the poet could refer to his environment and associ- 
ations, and the trappings of power and wealth. In 
praising 2 ruler, his sword, horse and elephant might 
be described. According to Hashiml (op. eit. in BibL, 
107), this was not so in the Decean—though it must 
be pointed out that Kuli Kutb Shah certainly refers. 
to Imám ‘Ali's sword Dhu 'I-Fikdr, and Wall Dakkant 
(1667-1707) to the mule Duldul given to AlI by the 
Prophet. With Sawd’, sword, horse and elephant were 
described fairly briefly. But some later poets such 
as Digh of Dibll (1831-1905) somewhat extended 
these descriptions, and turned them into separate 
sections, with headings such as dar sifat-i asp and 
dar taif-i-pil, A lesser roth century poet, Kalak, 
‘of Meerut (1832 or 1833-1879), includes such sections, 
admittedly shorter than Digh's, in odes to fairly 
undistinguished recipients. To the present writer, 
this clear division of the Aasida into sections other 
than the four main ones was a continuing tendency 
which started before Sawda. The latter interpolates 
a ghazal in one fasida, but Wall bad already done 
this. Unlike Sawdà, however, he did not have several 
atlas in one ode. 

‘Thus the content of the madh section was restricted. 
Nor could the poet escape by making it brief, as 
courtesy required that the (agkbib must not be 
longer than the madh—so if the latter were curtailed, 
so must the former be. Hence the mode of expression. 
was all-important in the madh section. This was 
dependent on a rich and pompous diction, similes, 
metaphors, and all the apparatus of sand"i* wa-badd?i*, 
with considerable play on words. Some of this was 
derived from Persian, but in any case, after Sawda 
it rapidly became cliché-ridden. To give but one 
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‘example, a ruler or minister was often compared with | 
Solomon. Sawdà expresses this neatly in the eulogy | 
of Asaf al-Dawia already mentioned: 
Kuchh ham nahin diim ws Sulayman sum | 
Tévádjóh Gü alsina pah A saf-i-Dawla hay tira näm. 
("Your splendour in the world is no less than | 
Solomon(’s), Although on (peoples) tongues | 
your name is Ágati Dawla”) (Kulliyyat, 295). 


‘This verse loses part of its effect, unless one knows | 
that, in Muslim lore Agaf [b. Barakhya] [go] was | 
Solomon's Grand Vizier. Exaggeration in praise was 

taken for granted, though some rgth century poets 

such as Ghalib (1797-1860) disliked it. Shibli Na- 

‘mant, in his celebrated study of Persian poetry, | 
Shit al-‘Adiam (1908-18) (v, 21-6) tried to lay 
down conditions for acceptable panegyric. Firstly, 
the person praised must be praiseworthy; secondly, 
the qualities commended in him must be genuine: | 
thirdly, the poet must describe them convincingly. 

Shibli admitted that all these three conditions were 

never fulfilled by any Persian poet, and went on to 

cornmend the sincerity of Arabic madif, im a way 

which would strike many Arabists as idealistic, if not | 
naive, At the same time, Shibli denied that the | 
aside caused subservience in the poet and egotism in | 
his patron, since both realised that what was said | 
was “pure exaggeration and word-play”, Shibli was | 
not speaking of Urdu sadi, but what he says of 

Persian could equally apply, and is often quoted by 
modern Urdu critics. Dhawk (1789-1854) is generally | 
regarded as second only to Sawdà as a eulogist, yet 

he exaggerated like other poets, calling the Mughal | 
Emperor Akbar Shah I "'shadow of God and deputy 
of the Prophet of God". This poers biographer, | 
Tanwir Abmad “Alawi (op.cit. in Bil, 249-51), | 
quoting this and other examples, justifies them by 

saying: "the person praised seems to be not an in- 
dividual, but a symbol of his time, In this sense, 
Dhawk's praise is very near to reality and realism." 
he final section of the kasida was called the | 
khétima: and the term mafas might be applied | 
to it as a whole, or merely to the last verse or two 
—since an impressive ending to an ode was considered 
as important as an impressive beginning. In contrast 
to Persian practice, except with "Uri, the Urdu | 
eulogist usually gave his fakhallus. This would nor- 
mally be somewhere in the iitima, though there are 
instances where it is given earlier, alternatively 
or additionally. Sawda makes his /a&hallus the first 
word of his eulogy of Asaf al-Dawla already quoted, 
and gives it again in the Adtima, Nor is this the 
only kasida in which he gives his fakhalles in the 
first verse. The secular's ode's Kidtima has two sub- 
sections, husu-i falab and du*P. The former is the 
poets request for recompense, for which critics 
laid down various conditions. Summarised, they re- 
quire the poet to steer a middle course between per- 
functoriness and importunity—between taking the 
patron’s generosity for granted and implying that he 
was mean. Some poete disliked begging: Dhawk, in 
his extant odes, avoids it, sometimes substituting the 
expression of his inability to praise his patron ade- 
quately. Sawda also often avoided begging. Du? 
(“prayer, blessing”) was the expression of the poet's | 
wishes for long life and prosperity for his patron. 
In the religious Aaside the khdtima was somewhat 
different. The poet might express bis own faith, and 
ask for a blessing to maintain it: and he might pray 
for the triumph of Islam, with suitable variations 
where the mamdih was a Shii imam. Here Sawda 
was often felicitous, a good example being the 


mankabat to Imam Ali with the rhyme -är (Kulliyya, 
243-7), which ends with the four requests, the last 
being that all ‘friends in both the two worlds may 
recognise the authenticity of the pure imáms". 
Some indication of the style expected in the 
dasida, has already been given. It was regarded as 
a linguistic and stylistic tour de force, and occu- 
pied a position in Urdu literature comparable to 
that of the makdma in Arabic. The poet was allowed 
to go to extreme limits of abstruseness to demonstrate 
his skill and learning, using in some instances scien- 
tific technical terminology. Thus Insha? used much 
philosophical vocabulary. Tadmin—the interpolation 
of extraneous material—was common. This often 
took the form of quoting from some other poet, Per- 
sian or Urdu. Another type, particularly suitable 
to the Indian environment, with its numerous lan- 
guages, was for the poet to introduce hemistiches or 
verses in several languages. Every poet was expected 
toknow Persian and Arabic, and he would normally 
know one or more of the other literary languages of 
the subcontinent. Inshi? was addicted to this sort 
of virtuosity, and is said to have incorporated ma- 
terial from ten or more languages apart from Urdu. 
Dhawk was rewarded with the title of Khakdni-yi 
Hind by the Mughal emperor for a hasida in seven 
languages, of which only a few lines have survived, 
Thousands of eulogy poems must have been 
written in India over a period of 400 years, but com- 
paratively few have survived, and of these a dis- 
jonate number are of the religious type. 
ious reasons may be given for this. Early Urdu 
poetry, in both the Deccan and North India, seems 
to show a preference for the mathnawt. From the 
mid-18th century onwards, giazal dominated the 
poetic scene, and did not have a serious rival apart. 
from the ShI% marthiya perfected by Anis and Dabir 
in the second and third quarters of the roth century. 
Many poets wrote kasidas, but for an overwhelming 
number, ghazal was their forte. The only absolute 
exception is Sawda, whose kasédas have been almost 
universally considered superior to his ghazals- -though 
some would argue that his satirical odes surpass 
even his eulogy. Of later poets, Dhawk and Amir 
are credited with equal skill in madik and ghazal. 
Moreover, when a poet's works were coliected, first 
in manuscript, and later in print, they were largely 
limited to ghazals, and few hasidas, if any, were 
included, As was often the case in Persia, Aasidas 
tended to be copied separately, and were liable to be 
lost. It was not unusual for a Ragid« to be copied 
in abridged form. This might be understandable 
where the purpose was to omit admin passages 
in other languages. But it is difficult to see why 
two mankabat odes by Ghalib should be thus abridged 
(te Mihr, Diedn-i Ghalib, 294-6, 296-8). At the 
same time, it seems clear that the writing of eulogies 
for gain was often looked down on by poets, critics, 
and people at large. In any case, the hasida was very 
much a poème d'occasion and was liable to lose its 
appeal with the passage of time. Whatever the 
cause, the odes of hundreds oí minor poets seem 
to have disappeared, whilst some by acknowledge 
masters of the form are missing. Dhawk was court 
poet in Dill for fifty years, and must have composed 
200 odes or more in the course of his official duties: 
yet only about 30 are extant. Some of Amtr's eulogies. 
are known to have been lost, among them those in his 
first diwan, which was destroyed in the Indian 
Mutiny. Only 28 of his lasidas have survived. 
Nevertheless, the ability to write a good kasida 
was often said to be a hall-mark of poetic skill. 
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Ghalib once said: "Whoever cannot write an ode | 
should not be accounted a poet”, Thus it has been 
argued (Tanwir Ahmad ‘Alawi, op. ci., 225) that 
Insh? wrote odes, and gave of his best in them, in 
order to complete his art. 

Only a few brief remarks will be made here on 
the history of madih in Urdu, Further information 
can be obtained from the works mentioned in the 
Bibliography. Ut is convenient to speak of three 
stages based on geography, and obviously overlapping 
—the Deccan, Dihli and Lucknow. Very little is 
known about the Dakkanl fasida, But in general it 
was short and simple, as can be seen from the printed 
odes of Muhammad Kull Kutb Shah, Sultan of | 
Golkondà [see surD-snAnl]. They are all religious, 
and seldom of more than 4o verses, sometimes of 
under 20. There is little indication of the four sections 
of the later kasida. True, of about so poems which 
come under the heading of madi (Kulliyyat, i, 1-46, 
iii, 3-39), one (ili, 38-9) is a fragment of 16 verses 
entitled Ek hasida-yi mankabal-M tashbib kë cand 
agir. Tt is beautifully written, and begins: 


In the black sea of night the golden skiff sank, 
As it sank, a hundred thousand bubbles rose. 


But even if it is by Kull Kutb Shab, there is 
nothing to show that it is really the taghbib of a kasida, 
and this seems unlikely. From the metrical stand- 
point, it is interesting to note that in a few of his başi- 
das, he divides the hemistiches into two, with in- 
ternal rhyme, thus producing something like an 
amalgam of Kajida monorhyme and rubd'iyydt. 
Wall Dakkant is considered the father of Urdu 
poetry, and he visited Dihli at least once. He was | 
primarily a Süff plnzal writer, and never composed 
poetry for gain. However, he wrote cight religious 
eulogies—six tasidas and two ardii*-bands. All the 
kasidas are of modest length, save a composite onc 
‘of zr verses which is devoted successively to the 
praise of God, the Prophet, the Jmdms “Ali, al-Hasan 
and al-Husayn, followed by exhortation (maz'isat), 
a ghazal on the love of God and a &Aátima. Of Wall's 
kasidas, only two, to Musiim saints, show clear signs 
of conformity with the four-section form described 
earlier. They are addressed to Hadrat Miran Mubyl 
Din (Kulliyydi, 367-71) and Shah Wadiib al-Din 
(ibid., 371-6). It should be noted that in both he 
mentions Persian culogists—Khikant and Anwari 
in the former, and ‘Urfl in the latter, as if to put 
himself on a level with them. 

Whether or not Wall was the link between the 
Dakkan! and Dihll ghasal, there seems no question 
of any link so far as the Rasida is concerned. For 
not only does internal evidence suggest that his 
madi} poems were composed before he visited Dilhi, 
but there is a hiatus until the mid-18th century, be- 
fore the Bayida emerged in Dibll. Critics explain it 
in various ways, none fully convincing. Either prac- 
tically no eulogies were composed, or such as were 
composed were short, weak and formless—or again, 
the Urdu language had not developed sufficiently to 
provide the right poetic diction. Sawda is variously 
described as having originated, reformed or perfected 
the kajida, At any rate, until examples of the eulogy 
‘ode composed by other poets during the period 1700- 
40 come to light, we must acquiesce with those who 
state that Sawda followed Persian, rather than Urdu, 
models. And there is no denying that he was, and 
remains, the leading Urdu madth poet. His tamiid is 
varied in theme and manner, his guréz neat, and his 


madh cleverly expressed. Succeeding poets imitated 
him, but seldom equalled him and never surpassed | 
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him, Variety and freshness are the keynote of his 
odes, and they are rarely of extreme length: of the 
38 hadas in the Nawal Kashór edition of his 
hulliyyat, only seven have more than 70 verses, 
and of these only five more tban a hundred. The 
language is rich, drawing freely onPersian and Arabic. 
His contemporary Mir (Taki Mir] (1722-1810) wrote 
a good deal of culogy poetry, mostly religious. There 
are only seven kasidas; the rest consists of mukam- 
mas, musaddas, tardji-band, and mathnawi. Mir 
was a prolific ghazal writer; but his pessimistic 
temperament was unsuited to eulogy. 

In the latter part of the r8th century, Insha? 
was à leading fasida writer, As we have seen, he 
was a virtuoso of languages, but he did not reach 
the top flight in any poetic form. His longest ode, 
of 170 verses, is in praise of King George III of 
England. During the same period, Mushaf wrote over 
60 kasidas. He was definitely influenced by Sawdé, 
and resembled him in the variety of his fagbiib topics. 
Bat though he has a persuasive protagonist in Abu 
Layth Sidi, he is not favoured by ctitics in general. 
He was the first famous eulogist of the Lucknow 
school, But, owing to political upheavels in Dibli, 
due to Afghan and Marithi incursions, many 
Dihli poets gravitated to Lucknow, including Sawda 
himself at the age of 60. 

Still, Dihli had its distinguished eulogists in 
the first half of the 19th century. Pride of place 
goes to Dhawk (g.v.J, considered second only to 
Sawdā. Much of his madih poetry is lost, Of what 
remains—zz fasfdas, a mukhammas, and a few 
shorter poems and extracts—all is secular save a 
few fragments. The general scope of his eulogy 
poetry is narrower than that of Sawdl. For example, 
it is nearly all addressed to the Emperor Akbar 
Shah lI and to his son Bahadur Shah IL. While 
his tagibib does not show Sawdi's range, nor his 
ability to appeal by directness at times, he is by 
no means stereotyped. One tashbid, for example, 
is a delightful description of happiness. Dhawk 
was a learned man, whose hobbies were astrology, 


(1797-1869), often considered the prince of 
poets, is not generally included among the leading 
eulogists, and he was too proud to indulge in madik, 
except when absolutely necessary. S. F. Mahmud 
(Ghalib, 200-4) quotes and commends the tashbibs of 
two early mankabat odes to Idm *AII; and the origi- 
nality and individuality present in his ghazal is 
found also in his madff. Yet another contemporary, 
Mumin (1800-54) excelled in ghazal, but also wrote 
nine kasidas, only two of them secular. He has been 
praised by Brélw! for his originality in the form. 
Finally, in discussing the Dihll school, Dagh [7.0] 
(1831-1905) deserves mention. His Urdu diwdn 
contains six odes, all secular. Five of them are 
addressed to the Nizim of Hyderabad, at whose 
court he spent the last r9 years of his life. Mention 
has already been made of his inclusion of sections 
on horse and elephant. 

Madik thrived at the court of the Nawwabs of 
Ouch [sce AwADH] until 1856, when the British exiled 
Nawwab Wadjid *AII Shah to Calcutta and the court 
of RAmptr took its place. Two types, or, more 
properly, two tendencies, have been mentioned 
by critics—the more forceful and dignified based 
on Sawda and the Dihi! school; and a softer type, 
influenced by ghazal, and by the licentious Lucknow 
atmosphere, Most of the poets of the Lucknow school 
of eulogists are now forgotten. Not so, however, 
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Amir Mini". It is sometimes said that the Urdu 
dagida began with Sawdi and ended with Dhawk; 
but it would be truer to say that it ended—or nearly 
\ded—with Amir. This poet was a man of consider- 
able scholarship, compiler of the first two volumes 
of an Urdu dictionary which, if completed, would 
have been on a very large scale. His mastery of 
words stood bim in good stead in his madif odes, 
‘of which only 28 have survived. Of the two Lucknow 
types, they are more akin to that based on the 
Dibli school. Most of them are secular, and have 
a dignity bordering on the epic, especially in the 
varied tashbibs. His language is at times heavy; 
but in general, it is less intricate than Dhawk's, 
and superior in beauty and freshness. He spent 43 
years as court poet in Rampur. In 1900, he was in- 
vited to join Digh in Hyderabad, but died there 
shortly after his arrival. 

By this time, the madbiyya asida was becoming 
‘obsolete. After the Indian Mutiny, India came 
under British control, and those splendid courts 
which had nurtured eulogy poetry were a thing of the 
past; though some rulers of the "mative states" 
patronised poetry, it was not on the same scale. Poets 
increasingly introduced their new poems to the public 
in mughdaras (q.v.], newspapers and magazines, or at 
meetings of cultural and learned societies. A new 
attitude to poetry developed, fostered by the ‘Ali- 
goth Movement, with the call for “natural poetry”. 
Att Husayn Hall (see watt] attacked the traditional 
dagida in his Mubeddima-yi shi%r-5-shé%ivi, published 
in 1893, The virtues described in eulogy poetry, 
he said, were mostly imaginary; in fact, they were 
often the very opposite of the mamdub’s qualities. 
If he were an ignoramus, he would be praised for 
his knowledge; if he were a tyrant, for his justice 
and impartiality; if he were an idiot, for his sagacity 
(ob. cit., 81). Taking the Arabie poet as his ideal, 
All castigated lying and exaggeration in eulogy 
(ibid., 93). The poet, he said, bad an important 
function to perform: by bringing to light virtues 
and vices, he should encourage reform. In fact, 
Hall was proposing a role for the Urdu poet not 
unlike that played by Abmad Shawki and Hafiz 
Ibrahim in Egypt not long afterwards. 

In the zoth century, a few Urdu poets continued 
to write Bagidas. For example, Ahsan Marahrawi 
(2875-1940) wrote one in tarkibband for King 
George V's coronation in 19:1. ‘Aziz Lakhnawl 
gained something of a reputation for his eulogies, 
all directed to the Prophet and his family. But in 
India and Pakistan today, the madih kasida, whether 
religious, or in praise of public figures, is found 
chiefly in magazines and newspapers. 

Yet the Jasida was not merely a useless and re- 
grettable by-way of Urdu literary history. At its 
best, it had a sort of Baroque brilliance. Its style, 
even when the iaghbib was devoted to taghazeul, dif- 
ferred from that of ghazal. It had a strength and 
dignity which, derived in part from the early nar- 
rative mathnawt, in its turn influenced the 19th 
century marthiya. Its rich vocabulary and idiom 
influenced not only other poetry, however, but also 
prose, Without the Rasida, it could be argued, Urdi- 
é&-mualld—high literary Urdu—would have been 
much the poorer. 

Bibliography: General accounts of aside 
form will be found in ‘Abd alSalim Nadwi, 


Shir al-Hind, A';amübàd n.d., ii, 324-46; Abu | 


"Layth Siddsl, Lakhndo kå dobistin-i skàfiri, 
Lahore 1955, 266-71; Mubammad Sadiq, A history 
ef Urdu literature. Karachi-Lahore-Dacca 1964, 


30-2, gives a rather oversimplified account. 
Most of the critical studies of individual poets 
and editions of their works given below give some 
information on the form. For a historical account, 
see Djalal al-Din Ahmad Dja‘frl, Ta'rità-i kas@id- 
i-Urdū, Allahabad n.d. For adverse criticism of 
Urdu madih, see AltAf Husayn Hali, Mukaddima- 
yi-sht-O-sh%iri, Sartigj Publishing Company, 
Lahore n.d. 81-3. General criticism of the Persian 
kasida often applied to Urdu will be found in 
Shibli Nu'máni, Shir al-Adíam, Lakore 1924, 
v, 1-28, especially 20 ff. The following works 
are recommended for particular poets: Kul! Kutb 
Shah, Kulliyyat, ed. Sayyid Mubyi "-Din Kadir 
Zor, Hyderabad, Deccan 1359/1940; Kulliyydt 
Wali, ed. Djanàb ‘All Ahsan, Awrangabad 1927, 
introd. 62-70, text, 338-76; Shaykh Cand, Sauda, 
Hyderabad, Deccan m. 118-120, 180-215; 
Khalik Andjuman, Mirza Muhammad Rafi“ 
Savwda, «Allgath. 1966, 241-70; Kulliyyat Sawdé, 
Nawal Kashór Press, Lucknow 1932, i, 219-327; 
Kulliyydt Mir, ed. ‘Ibadat Brélwi, Karachi- 
Lahore 1958, 960-1050, 113-1200, 1344-66, 1387- 
96, 1432-38; Kalám-i-Insh£?, ed. Mlrzà Muhammad 
bad 1952, 289-331; Tanwir Abmad 
‘Alawi, Dhawt—sawanih awr tankid, Lahore 
Rabat Afzā Bukhár! with Nadira 
Zaydi, “Shaykh Ibrahim Dhawk" = Ch. v (b) 
of Ta'rith-i-M usulmandn-i-Pakistan-O-Hind, viii, 
Lahore 1971, 137 ; Diwán-i- Dhawh, ed. K. M. 
Sardar Khan, Lahore n.d.; for Musbafi, Siddiki, 
op. cit., 266-83; Sayyid Fayyaz Mahmud, Ghalib— 
a critical introduction, Lahore 1972, 121-2, 200-4; 
Diwan-i Ghalib, ed. Ghulim Rasül Mihr, Lahore 
1962, 294-350; ‘“Ibidat Brélwi, Mi?wim awr 
mutilaSa-yi-Mw min, Lahore-Karachi 1961, 256- 
64; Kulliyydt-i-Mwmin, ed. Brélwi, Lahore- 
Karachi 1955, 129-232; Dagh, Urdu Diwan, 
ed. Sibt al-Hasan, Lahore 1962, 506-57; Abd 
Mubammad Sabar, Mwfálafa-yi-A mir, Lucknow 
1965, 219-59; Ditin-i-Amir ma‘vaf ba-ism-i- 
da'ribki “Mérat al-ghayb”, Lucknow 1922, 2-40, 
335-44; Kalak, Kulliyyat, ed. Kalb SAM Khan 
Fak, Lahore 1966, 458-ssr. “Abd al-Wabld, 
Djadid shuSard?-1-Urda, Lahore 1954, gives short 
accounts of Ahsan Marahraw! and ‘Aziz Lakhnawi, 
with examples of their Rasidas (330-6, 419-32). 
Siddlkl gives further information about the odes 
of Aziz Lakhnawi (op. eit., 796-803). Muhammad 
Sadiq (op. cit.) and Ram Babu Saksena, A history 
of Urdu literature, Allahabad 1927, refer to various 
poets mentioned in this article, but neither 
gives much information about their madif poetry. 
Naşir al-Din Hashimi, Dakkan mēn Urda, Lucknow 
1963, makes a few brief references to the Dakkant 
kaşidas, for example, Ghawwasi, 107, and Mu- 
hammad b. Rida, 37r f. For further accounts of 
the poets mentioned above, see the various articles 
in the Urdu Encyclopaedia of Islam being published 
by the University of the Punjab, Lahore. 
(J. A. HAvwoop) 
5. In Swahili 
Praise poetry is an important category in the 
literatures of several Bantu peoples, such as the 
Zulu, Swazi, Tswana, Rwanda, etc. It is a general 
aspect of African oral traditions which has survived 
Islamisation in the literatures of the Somali and 
Hausa. In Swahili, some of the oldest preserved manu- 
scripts contain praise poems, in the first place the 
famous Ode of Liongo in seli-praise. Praising ons- 
self (Swab, kujigamba, kujivuna) is a common aspect 
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of many African oral traditions, and this includes 
extolling one's ancestors, commemorating their ex- 
ploits as well as one's own. Liongo's Ode is composed 
in the ukawafi metre of r5 syllables in the line. 
Cf. v. 6.: "I am a young lion! I have instilled the 
wish to die in my heart! I fear only the disgrace 
when the enemy sees my back.” The lines arc 
arranged in couplets of two lines, the last linc 
rhyming in -ma throughout the poem; this is the 
oldest-preserved type of metre other than daace 
songs. It may have been composed before x600. A 
later poet added three lines to every couplet, making 
it a tahamisa (takimis (g.v.]). This structure became 
the model for later poets who were Muslims (unlike 
Liongo) and who composed hymns to the Prophet 
Mubammad in this metre. 

In Swahili, the word kasida normally refers to a 
poem praising the Prophet. The oldest kasida is 
dated 1062/1652, the first dated poem in the Swahili 
language. It is a translation of the Hamsiyya by 
al-Bagiri [¢.”. in Suppl]; without the Arabic text, 
the Swahili could not be deciphered, The second 
surviving kasida is the famous scroll now in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin. It begins, like 
Liongo's self-praise, with the word wajiteaji, perhaps 
not originally so pronounced, which has since then 
become the term for a kasida or tea'ad (Swah. waadhi, 
perhaps owing to the similar shape). A special 
kind of kasida is the maulidi [see wAvziv]. Two well- 
known Arabic hasidas are the two Burda odes, 
both of which have been translated into Swahili: 
in particular, the Burda of al-Büsci and the Hamsiyyo 
are still recited during Swahili ceremonies. 

The Swahili word madaha is normally limited in 
meaning to the praises of God, many of which are 
nowadays sung in the mosques, for which reason they 
are simply referred to as dua, Numerous are the dua 
that bave been composed in Swahili, some in the 
ukawafi metre, many in the easier but equally serious 
densi metre, Swahili verbs like sabiki and Aimidi 
refer exclusively to the praises of God. 

The verb sifu or older swifu corresponds with the 
noun sifa, which can mean "quality, description” 
as well as "praise name", as in Kulla swifa njema 
ndake Nabiya “AN worthy praise names are for the 
Prophet", the first line of the Mawlid of Barzauji. 
Swifa is used likewise for praising living men and 
women (for the praises of the dead, see wAxzHtYA); 
these praise poems fall into two categories, those 
for religious leaders, such as walis and gharifs and 
those for political leaders. Lamu is the centre for 
the poetey in praise of religious leaders such as the 
Egyptian Abmad al-Badawi and ‘Abd al-Kidir 
{g.00.], as well as the founding Staris of the mosque 
at Lamu. This poetry is published in Lamu and 
Mambrui in Arabie script. 

inserted in the Swahili epic songs there are many 
praise poems; one of the oldest is «AI's praise of 
himself in the Ulensi wa Herekali (Heraclius) which 
is itself traditional: “1 am the lion of God. He has 
given me the sword Dhu '-Fikár. He made me the 
Breaker of Cities, His tool to punish the Kafirs. "The 
Prophet praises himself in the same epic in the letter 
to the Emperor Heraclius, and there are several 
passages in which he is praised by others, as “the 
first-created seal of the prophets, God's favorites", 
Other herots, like ‘Umar and Mikdad, also praise 
themselves and are praised in the epic. 

The Swahili tradition of composing praise songs 
was put to good use by the German administrators, 
who encouraged Swahili poets to write praises on the 
German governors and even on the Kaiser; one 
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successful poet was even sent to Berlin and received 
by the Kaiser and “richly rewarded", exactly as a 
Muslim prince ought to have done. The poet's name 
was Hamisi Auwi, and the refrain of the poem is 
"Who has the true authority if not the Kaiser?” 

The First World War produced some interesting 
songs, one in praise of General Smuts, who defeated 
the Germans south of Mombasa, and a new category 
of political songs, called the Beni dance songs, in 
which groups of (originally military) dancers praised 
their own “regiment”, and chided rival dance groups, 
with political allusions. 

Since independence, political verse has seen a 
new prosperity. The preparations for the elections 
are not complete without songs of praise for the lead- 
ing candidates and mockery for their opponents. Some 
of these poems may appear in the press, but since 
the poet bas to be cautious, he will use cryptic 
language, comprehensible only to the few insiders of 
the political arena, After the elections, the winning 
candidate will, of course, be lavishly praised, since 
there is nothing more praiseworthy than success, 
President Nyerere is probably the most poetically- 
praised political leader of East Africa, Thus gradually 
the Swahili word madaha has acquired the meaning 
of “flattery, eagerness to please”, and even "self- 
complacency, arrogance, pride", 

Bibliography: For praise poetry in Zulu, see 

T. Cope, Isibongo; in Ruanda: A, Coupez and 

Th. Kamanzi, La littérature de cour cu Rwanda; in 

Tswana: I. Schapera, Praise poems of the Tswana 

chiefs, ali three in the Oxford Library of African 
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Hamziya deciphered, in African Language Studies, 
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from the eighteenth century, in African Language 

Studies, x (1969), 1-30. On the Burda, sce idem, 

Swahili Islamic poetry, Leiden ii, The two Burdes. 
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MA‘DIN [^.), “mine, ore, mineral, metal", In 
modern Arabic, the word mandjam denotes "mine", 
while mw'addin means "miner" and diamád is a 
mineral, 

In the vast Islamic empire, minerals played an 
important part, There was a great need for gold, 
silver and copper for the minting of coins and other 
uses. Iron ore was indispensable for the manufacture 
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of iron and steel for arms and implements. Other 
minerals such as mercury, salt and alum, as well as 
pearls and precious stones, were necessary for every- 
day life. The empire was richly endowed with the 
various mineral resources; the mining industry was 
an extensive one and the metals, whether precious 
or not, were the object of a certain amount of 
international trade. 

The article is divided in the following sections: 
1. Economic aspects 
2. Mining technology 
3. Mineral exploitation in the Ottoman empire 
4. In Islamic art 


1. Economre Aspects 


In the period of the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
caliphs, the output of the mines in their dominions 
was apparently sufficient to meet the demands for 
some of the most important metals, In later periods 
when the empire wes dismembered into various king- 
doms one often warring with the other, many of the 
Islamic countries needed one or several of the metals 
and had to import them from non-lslamic regions. 
This was due to the fact that the metalliferous ores 
were distributed over the Islamic countries very un- 
evenly, Some of them had rich deposits of several 
metals, others almost none. Certain regions on the 
eastern fringes of the Islamic world were relatively 
rich in metals, especially Tak, Farghana, Ushrisana 
in Central Asia and the mountains near Bamiysn (eas- 
tern Ghar). Also, Fars had many mines which were 
very productive. The same was true for the country 
on the western frontier of the dar al-Islim, namely 
Spain. Al-Karwin! (Athdr, i, 338) could write that 
in this Islamic country there were mines of gold, 
silver, lead and iron in every district. It seems 
that mining, which had somehow declined in the Visi- 
gothic period, was revived and flourished under the 
rule of the Spanish Umayyads. 

In the times of the caliphs, there were still in 
Arabia a considerable number of mines, from which 
significant quantities of gold [see pranan] were 
derived. Egypt had the famous mines of Wadi 
ab‘Allāķi, on the eastern shore of the Nile [see 
A17 ALLAST]. There were also gold mines in Ushrüsana. 
and Thik, near hash and at Harat. But altogether, 
the output of gold in the Islamic countries was not 
sufficient for the regular coinage of gold dinérs, 
especially after Spain had slipped away from the 
‘Abbasid empire. This is clearly borne out by the 
slow spread of gold coinage in the eastern countries 
of the caliphal empire. In fact, the Islamic countries 
‘were always dependent upon the supply of gold 
from the present countries of Senegal and Mali. 
When they had established their rule over the 
whole of North Africa and with this, the northern 
terminals of the commercial routes which were the 
outlets for the trade with these gold-producing 
regions, the mints of ‘Irék and Persia could be sup- 
plied with sufficient stocks of gold. Dinārs began 
to be struck in Marw in 842, in Rayy in 849, in Sa- 
markand in 861 and in Adharbaydian in 885. The 
success of the Fatimids in gaining control over the 
former ‘Abbasid province of Egypt was undoubtedly 
to a very great extent due to their riches in West 
African gold. 

On the other hand, there were in the caliphal empire 
rich silver [see rrppA] or argentiferous lead mines 
which made it possible regularly to strike silver 
dirhams. Most of them were in the countries then 
contained in the extensive province of Khurdsin, 
"The most renowned were those of Pandihlr, not far 


| from the eastern sources of the Kabul river, and in 
| Djárbyà, in the same district. Others were in Anda- 
Tab, to the east of Balkh, in the neighbourhood of 
Tas, and in Farghana. The province oí Firs also 
| had silver mines. In the flourishing period of the 
‘Abbasids, in the oth century, the output of all 
these mines must have been considerable, as the 
gold-silver ratio changed, silver becoming cheaper, 
although the quantities of gold increased. Spain, 
too, was rich in argentiferous ore. It was exploited 
in the districts of Murcia, Alhama, Cordova and Beja 
(in the present Portugal). 

Copper (nukás) was derived from mines in several 
provinces of the caliphal empire; in Sardan in the 
province of Fars, in some places in Glin, Adharbay- 
dian, Bukhara, Ushrüsana, Famghina; and in the 
Muslim West, in Igli in the Oued Saoura (in Western. 
Algeria) as well as in Spain. The copper mines in 
Cyprus were always an important source, However, 
the accounts of the Arabic authors of that period 
leave no doubt that the copper production of the 
empire was not sufficient for the manifold employ- 
ments of the metal. For copper was needed for the 
striking of locally-circulating small coins (fulüs), 
ihe roofing of mosques, the covering of gates of 
towns and public buildings, but above all, for the 
thriving industry of fabricating copper utensils, 
eg. kettles, receptacles and various other vessels. 
The big cauldrons of Samarkand and the copper 
vessels manufactured in Farghina and in many 
towns of Persia were renowned all over the Islamic 
world. So from early times, copper had to be im- 
ported from Europe, In the period preceding the 
Crusades, when trade between Khvárazm and Persia, 
on one hand, and Eastern Europe on the other, was 
intense, apparently great quantities of copper were 
imported from the Urals. A report of al-Idrisi ob- 
viously refers to that period, 

Metalliferous ores which contained lead (rasig, 
usrub) and tin were not lacking altogether in the 
caliphal empire. Lead was taken from mines in the 
neighbourhood of Balkh, at several places of Anatolia, 
Upper Mesopotamia, al-Madidj&na (in eastern 
Algeria) and at Cabra in Andalusia. But the demand 
for this metal was very great. It was used for aque- 
ducts, for the installation of public and private 
baths and for the roofing of public buildings. So it 
is doubtful whether the production was sufficient, 
and whether additional quantities had not therefore 
to be imported from non-Islamic regions. This was 
certainly the case as far as tin (rasds kali, kasdir) 
was concerned. Tin was found in Spain, in the prov- 
ince of Algarve, and Judaeo-Arabic Geniza letters, 
dating from the last years of the roth century 
and the beginning of the rrth century, testify to 
the export of copper, lead and tin from Spain to 
the Near East, But already in that early period, tin 
had to be imported both from Cornwall and Devon in 
Britain and from Malaysia. The name given to tin by 
the Arabs, viz. fal‘ (gv) after Kalah, a well-known 
port on the peninsula of Malacca, bears witness to 
this fact. 

Tron (hadid (g.0-]) deposits were insignificant in the 
Near East, but one could procure sufficient quantities 
| from other provinces of the caliphal empire and neigh- 
bouring countries which were tributary to the caliphs 
and their successors or otherwise dependent upon 
them, Armenia had mines which produced excellent 
iron, such as that, for instance, used for the Kusdsi 
swords. On the eastern slopes of the Caucasus, near 
Darband, there were iron mines which supplied a 
flourishing industry of weapons with raw material. 
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The province of al-Mawsil, Fars, Khurasan (near 
Nishápur), Farghana and Shash also had rich iron 
deposits. Even in Kirman there were some iron 
mines. In Spain, iron was taken from mines in the 
Guadalquivir valley, near Cordova, Toledo and 
Murcia, and elsewhere. In the Maghrib, about ten 
iron mining areas were exploited, from Morocco 
to Libya; iron ore was produced and exported from 
Sicily, and some mines were worked in Nubia 
and on the Red Sea coast. The supply was sufficient 
for the production of various utensils, such as knives, 
needies, scissors, chains and lances. This industry 
was highly developed in Kh"ärarm, in the major 
towns of Khurásin such as Harat, Nlghipür and 
‘others and also in al-Mawsil and in Toledo in Spain. 

"The term tütiyá (calamine or tutty) was used to 
denote the natural zinc ores, especially zine carbo- 
nate, or the white zinc oxide whieh was obtained 
during the treatment of the ores. The major mines 
for tūtiyā were in the province of Kirmán, but it was 
available also ín various mining areas in Spain. 

Mercury (rPbak) came chiefly from Spain [see 
AL-MASDIN]; another source was Farghàna. 

Salt (milh) was produced in numerous localities 
and, ín some areas, on a very large scale, notably 
in the southern Sahara [see AzALAY]. Other important 
salt mines or production centres were in Khurisan, 
Arabia and Armenia, 

The alum (gkabb) of Yemen was famous for its 
quality, but according to al-Idrisi, the major source 
was in Chad; it was exported to all the countries 
of North Africa and to Egypt. 

Egypt was further a major production centre 
for both alum and natron (najritn [g4:]). 

Among the many other minerals that were known 
and utilised was asbestos (alk) from Badakhshan, 
‘out of which wicks and fire-resistant cloths were made. 

Coal (fahm) was also known and was used in some 
areas such as Farghāna where it was mined and sold. 
Tt was used as a fuel for ovens (annür, pl. tandnir) 
and its ashes utilised as a cleaning agent. 

Petroleum (naf? [q.v.)) deposits were exploited on 
a large scale. 

Precious stones of various kinds were mined. 
Arabic works on lapidary such as al-Dirünl's K. al- 
Diamahir are celebrated, and deserve detailed study. 
Rubies were mined in Badakhshān and were also 
brought from Ceylon. Diamonds came from Hind- 
ustāu and Ceylou, agates frum Yemen, emeralds 
from Egypt, turquoises from Nishapar, lapis lazuli 
from Egypt &ud onyx from Yemen. Corundum came 
from Nubia and Ceylon. Rock crystal (billaur [q.v.]) 
was mined in Arabia and Badakhshan, Diving for 
pearls was a flourishing industry, and coral wi 
obtained from the coasts of North Africa and Sicily 
[see further, pjawnan, in Suppl]. 

When the empire of the caliphs crumbled, the 
unevenness of the distribution of metal deposits 
resulted, of course, in some countries suffering a 
temporary or permanent lack of important raw 
materials, Although the countries which had be- 
longed to the empire remained to a great extent an 
economic unity, exchanging their products and 
keeping their economic structures, the stopping of 
‘the supply of metals which served as raw materials 
for manufactured goods and bullion for the mints 
was used as a weapon in the political struggle. 
Mediaeval statesmen were of course aware that 
cutting off the gold supply of the enemy's country 
meant weakening its financial resources and that 
curbing its supply of iron dealt a blow to the pro- 
duction of arms. 


Already in the second half of the roth century, 
the supply of the mints of “Irak with bullion for 
the coinage of gold dindrs was deficient, as the 
mines in the provinces which had remained under the 
sway of the ‘Abbasid caliphs, or were accessible to 
them, were poor. The dindrs of the later Bayids of 
‘Irak and southwestern Persia were of bad alloy. 
Even the mines of WAdI al-‘AUAaKT yielded in that 
period insignificant quantities of gold. Ibn Sad, 
writing in the r3th century, reports that the gold 
derived from these mines was worth no more than 
the expenses paid for the work. Consequently, 
Egypt was during the Ayyübid and Mamlük periods 
wholly dependent upon the supply from West Africa, 
that is, the gold mines of the countries called by 
the Arabs Ghana or Takrür. This supply rendered 
possible the regular coinage of gold dindrs of full 
weight and excellent alloy until the rsth century, 
when the Portuguese diverted to themselves part 
of the West African gold. In the year r425, the 
dinár of the Mamlüks was devalued for various 
reasons, one of them probably being the reduced 
supply of bullion. The coinage of ‘Irak and Persia 
became from the middle of the r3th century essen- 
tially monometallic, as the silver money predom- 
inated overwhelmingly, 

Even the supply of the Islamic countries with 
silver was in the later Middle Ages very irregular. 
In the rzth and 12th centuries there was everywhere a 
silver famine, so that the striking of silver dirhams 
had to be discontinued. The catalogues of recently- 
found coin hoards of the Saldjüks, like that pub- 
lished by T. Khodjaniyazov (Akhshabad 1979), 
confirm the supposition of a great silver famine (see 
also M. A. Seyfeddini, Monetnoe delo i deneinoe 
obraskfenie v Azerbaydtane XII-XV. ve. i, Baku 
1978). There were several possible reasons for this 
phenomenon. It may be that the campaigns of 
Mahmid of Ghaza in India and the flow of great 
quantities of gold from the subcontinent to Afghàn- 
istān and to Persia brought about as a concomitant 
the export of silver to the newly-conquered provinces 
(this being the opinion of Blake). According to 
another hypothesis, the silver famine resulted from 
the loss of enormous amounts of dirhams, which 
were used as payment for the commodities purchased 
by the Muslim merchants in Russia and were finally 
hoarded there. Against the latter supposition one 
can adduce the fact that the silver famine in the 
Islamic countries began when the trade with Russia 
had already considerably declined. Perhaps the 
technological shortcomings of mediaeval mining 
were a major reason for the silver famine; al-Idrist 
recounts in fact that work on the “Silver Mountain”, 
on the way from Harat to Sarakhs, had to stop 
because of technical faults and the lack of wood 
for melting the ore. But it seems that the shortage 
of silver was in that period a world-wide phenomenor 
which was felt in India too (cf. S. Digby in BSOAS, 
xxxvii; 469). Anyhow, at the end of the 12th and 
at the beginning of the 13th century, silver coinage 
revived in “Ira, in Syria and in Egypt. Apparently 
this was made possible by Central Asian silver 
being brought by the Mongol conquerors, or flowing 
to the Near East in the wake of their campaigns, 
when trade between Central Asia and the Levant 
had been intensified after the establishment of Mongol 
rule over Persia, This supposition would be enhanced 
by the fact that a new crisis which happened in 
Syria and in Egypt in the middle of the 13th century 
was overcome after à new invasion by the Tatars, 
From that time onwards, Persia and ‘Ira had a 
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monetary system based on a silver dindr (of 12.9 gr.). 
Tn the early days of Tikhánid rule, the increase of 
good silver coins in circulation was a striking feature 
of monetary development. When Ghirin Khan again 
struck gold dindrs, the exchange rate was based on 
the gold-silver ratio of 12:1. That means that great 
amounts of silver were available and that it was con- 
sequently cheap. The bullion was undoubtedly sup- 
plied both by mines in the Middle East and in Central 
Asia, Hamd Allah Mustawfl, writing in the 13305, 
has included in his Nuzhat abbulad a list of silver 
mines, most of them in Central Asia. But there were 
also, according to his account and to other sources, 
rich mines in Gümüshkháne, between Amasya and 
Erzindjan, and in Lala in Asia Minor. Ibn Battita 
recounts that Syrian and *Iràk merchants came to 
Gümüshkbáne, of course, to purchase the white 
metal, But the quantities of silver recovered from 
these mines were by no means sufficient for the needs 
of the mints and the silversmiths of the Near East. 
Egypt and Syria were in the later Middle Ages 
supplied with silver both from Central Asia and 
from Europe. The American chemist A. A. Gordus 
has elaborated a method of neutron activation 
which renders it feasible to find out the origin of 
silver by establishing its gold impurity. By this 
method, he has found that the bullion used by the 
Mamlük mints for striking silver dirhams was very 
diverse, coming both from Central Asia and from 
the European countries. Another silver famine from 
which the Near East suffered at the end of the z4th 
century and at the beginning of the 15th century 
came to its end some years after the campaigns of 
Timür. So the supposition that this was due to the 
renewal of trade with Central Asia and the flow 
of silver therefrom to the Near Fast is at least a 
good working hypothesis. However that may be, 
the supply of silver to the Near Eastern mints was 
sufficient throughout the 14th and the 15th centuries, 
theugh it slowly diminished, The difference between 
the gold-silver ratio in that region, at most less than 
10:1, against zx: z or more in Europe, brings it home. 

Just as the Persian and Turkish countries were 
in the later Middle Ages richer in silver, so the 
supply of copper was much more abundant. In these 
countries and in tome neighbouring ones, there were 
indeed mines which produced good and abundant 
copper. Some of them were in Adharbàydjia, others 
in Armenia, Syria and Egypt, which urgently lacked 
copper deposits, had to import it from Europe. The 
abundant issue of copper coins and the manufacturing, 
of manifold copper vessels would have been impossi- 
ble if the Venetians and the Genoese had not carried 
to the Near East heavy shipments of the German, 
Slovakian and Bosnian copper, The countries of the 
Maghrib, on the other hand, could supply themselves 
with copper, produced in the mines of Morocco, such 
as at Dai and elsewhere. But they had recourse to 
the import of silver coins from Europe, The Near 
Eastern countries also lacked lead aud tin and were 
reduced to purchasing these metals from southern 
European traders, who imported them from Serbia, 
Bosnia, Germany and England. The Persian countries 
were supplied with lead from mines in Bukhārā, 
Usbrüsana and Farghana. 

‘Even as far as fron was concerned, the resources 
of the Near Eastern countries were utterly deficient, 
and they were dependent upon a supply from 
Europe, where this export trade was stigmatised by 
the Church as treason against Christianity, and 
transgressors were threatened by ecclesiastical and 


secular authorities with severe punishment. Never- | 


theless the Italian merchants supplied the Muslims 
with this (and other) “forbidden merchandise”, and 
the republic of Pisa, by a treaty concluded in 1173 
with Saladin, formally undertook to sell iron to 
Egypt. 

The newly-emergeat Ottoman empire included 
various metalliferous regions, so that it could pro- 
vide itself with some of the metals at least which 
it needed. Great quantities of good copper were 
hauled from the mines of Kastamünl, not far from 
the shorses of the Black Sea. The output of these 
mines was so abundant that, in the x5th century, 
Italian merchants exported great quantities of it 
to Syria and Egypt. When the Ottomans conquered 
Bosnia and Serbia, the rich deposits of gold, 
copper and lead of Novo Brdo, Olovo, Srebreni 
and other mines [ell to them. Much excellent iron 
was produced in the mines of Samokov (formerly 
called Samakov) to the south-east of Sofia. Gold, 
however, was still imported from the Western Sudan, 
so that in the 16th century the Turkish gold coins 
were struck in Cairo, where the precious ore first 
arrived. 

The output of the Central Asian mines had great 
importance for the economy of the Khfnates of 
Bukhara and Kbiva and other Islamic states of that 
region from the 17th to the roth centuries. In Far- 
ghana, gold was collected from the sand of the rivers 
Mukan and Uzun Nahmad and especially from the 
rivers in the district of Namanghan. Lead was extrac- 
ted from mines in Namanghan and Marghilan, and 
lead mixed with silver in the district of Andidjan. 
Farghana was also rich in silver, and in the 17th 
century the production was considerable. The 
production of iron and copper, on the other hand, 
was both in Farghina and Khokand sufficient for 
local demand only. In Badakhshan, mining flourished 
especially in the 17th century, and one mine produced 
both gold and silver. Bukhara and Khiva produced 
gold and silver. Gold was found in the sand of the 
Zarafghin river and Hisar river, The mining of 
silver, copper, lead and iron yielded an abundant 
output in eastern Bukhara, The export of gold and 
silver from the Khinates cf Central Asia to Russia 
had in the middle of the r8th century and also in 
the roth century a great volume, as is borne out 
by the registers of the custom offices of Orenburg 
and Troitsk. In the years 1748-55, 800 kg of gold 
and 75.5 tonnes of silver passed through Orenburg, 
and in 1760 3.6 tonnes of silver. Even to Siberia, 
the Khinates exported considerable quantities of 
precious metals. 
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(E. Astron] 
2. Masc recunoLocy 

1. Islamic mines 

In the vast Islamic empire, minerals played an | 
important part. There was a great need for sold, 
silver and copper for the minting of coins and for 
other uses. Iron ore was necessary for the manufac- | 
ture of iron and steel for arms and implements. ' 

Other minerals such as mercury, salt and alum 

were indispensable for everyday life. The empire | 

was richly endowed with the varions mineral re- 

sources, and the mining industry was an extensive 
one. Ma'din (pl. maadin) denoted “mine” in Arabic 
sources, and muSaddin means "miner". In modera 

Arabic, the word mandjam denotes "mine", while 

mafdin or ma'dan is now used mostly for "metal" 

or "mineral". 
Information on Islamic mines occurs in geograph- | 
tea wore, fs alchamial tention, iw Bonks oa. | 
mineralogy and in various other sources. But these, 
and archaeological discoveries, have not yet been 
searched for the purpose of writing a history of min- | 
ing technology, although some studies have appeared. | 


on the distribution of Islamic mines, We shall men- 
tion here only some of the minerals and a few of the 
mining centres, since it is not possible here to list 
all the mines. 

Gold (dhahab (q.1.]) mines were found in western | 
Arabia, Egypt, Africa and in some eastern Islamic | 
lands. But the first major gold mining area was | 
at Wadi al-‘Allaki, which is a right-bank tributary | 
of the upper Nile. It lay in the Budja country, | 
which was between Ethiopia and Nubia [see sEpJA]. | 
‘The mines were in a desert area between the Nile 
and the Red Sea. The nearest towns were Aswin 
[see al-vswAx] on the Nile and "Aydhàb [¢.v.] on 
the Red Sea. The second major gold mining area 
was called by al-Birüni the Maghrib Südin. This 
is the area south of the Sahara in Senegal and on the 
Upper Niger in Nali. According to al-Idrisi, Wangira 
was the most important gold mining centre on the | 
upper Niger. Salt, cloth and other commodities | 
were exchanged for gold. 

Silver (fidda [q.v] was either mined individually 
or in association with lead ores. The major silver 
mines were in the eastern Islamic provinces Promi- 
went among these were the mines of the Hinda | 
Kash in the towns of Pandihte and Djäriyāna, both in| 
the neighbourhood of Balkh. According toone report, 
there were about 10,000 miners working at Pandjhir. 
Other important silver mines were in Spain, the 
Maghrib, Iran aud Central Asia, | 

Lead (usrub, rasas) was obtained mostly from | 
galena (lead sulphide), which was of very common oc- 
currence, This lead ore is often associated with small | 
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quantities of silver. Only two other lead ores have 
any importance as raw materials. One is cerussite 
(lead carbonate) and the other, which is of minor 
importance, is anglesite (lead sulphate). Lead ores, 
especially galena, were exploited in Spain, Sicily, 
the Maghrib, Egypt, Iran, Upper Mesopotamia and 
Asia Minor. 

Copper (wukis) ore deposits were exploited 
in various areas, including the important mines of 
Spaín in the west, and several deposits in the east, 
such as those in Sidjistán, Kirman, Marw, Farghina, 
Bukhàrá, Tüs and Harát The copper mines in 
Cyprus were always an important source. 

The word calamine or tutia (Arabic titipa) was 
used to denote the natural zinc ores (especially 
zinc carbonate), or the white zinc oxide which was 
obtained during the treatment of the ores. The major 
mines for tutia were in the province of Kirmán in the 
cast. Tutia was available also in various mining 
areas in Spain. 

Tin (rasds hal, kasdir) came from the Malaysian 
meuinsula, which was known as Kala, hence the 
name kal'i for the metal. 

Tron and steel were in great demand in the Islamic. 
empire. Hence iron ores were utilised whenever it 
was feasible. These cres were distributed in most 
Islamic lands. Five major iron mining areas were uti- 
lised in Spain. These included the mines near Toledo, 
and near Murcia. in the Maghrib, about ten iron 
mining areas were exploited in Morocco, Algeria 
and Tunisia. These included mines in Djabal ai- 
Hadid in the Atlas mountains, tho Rif, Gawr al- 
Hadid in Algeria, and Madjdjanat al-Ma'dan in 
Tunisia. Iron ores were produced and exported 
from Sicily. Iron ore was mined in the Libyan desert 
and in the l'ezzàn. Egypt exploited those ores that 
were available, for example in Nubia and on the 
Red Sea coast. Syria was famous for its fron and 
steel metallurgy (Damascus steel), and the iron 
ores were obtained in the south and in the mountain 
ranges between Damascus and Beirut. The Islamic 
countries of the east (al-Mashrik) were better en- 
dowed with iron ores than Egypt, Syria and ‘Irak. 
The province of Fars had at least four important 
iron mining centres. There were also iron mines 
in Khurisin, in Transoxania, in Adharbaydjan 
and in Armeni. 

Mercury (sak) came chiefly from Spain. Al- 
ldrist mentions the mine to the north of Cordoba, 
where more than one thousand men worked in the 
various stages of mining the ores and extracting 
the mercury. Another source was Fargbána in 
‘Transoxani 

Salt (milh) was produced in numerous localities. 
It was an essential commodity, and production 
was undertaken in some areas on a very large scale 
for export purposes, for example in the Maghrib, 
where the salt mines were on the desert edges in the 
south, Salt was produced and carried by caravans 
south of the Sabara to be exchanged for gold. Thou- 
sands of men and camels were involved in these 
operations. Other important salt mines or production 
centres were in Khurisin, Arabia and Armenia. 

The alum (skabb) of Yemen was famous for its 
quality, but according to al-Idrisl, the major source 
was in Chad. It was exported to Egypt and to 
all the countries of North Africa. Egypt was also a 
major production centre for both alums and natron, 
Among the many other minerals that were known and 
utilised was asbestos from Badakhshán, from which 
wicks and fire-resistant cloths were made. Coal was 
also known and used in some areas such as Farghána. 
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in Transoxania, where it was mined and sold. It was 
used as a fuel for ovens (fanänir, sing. tannir), 
and its ashes were utilised as a cleansing agent, 
Petroleum deposits were exploited on a large seale 
[ee wary]. 

Precious stones of various kinds were mined. 
Arabic works on lapidary such as al-Birini's al- 
Diamahir are celebrated and deserve detailed 
study. Rubies were mined in Badakhshán, and they 
were brought from Sarandib, Diamonds came from 
Hindustin and Sarandib, agate from Yemen, 
emeralds from Egypt, turquoise from Nlshápür, 
lapis lazuli from Egypt and onyx from Yemen. 
Corundum came from Nubia and Sarandib. Crystal 
was mined ia Arabia and Badakhshan. Diving 
for pearls (llu [q.v.]) was a flourishing industry, 
and corals were obtained from the coasts of North 
Africa and Sicily. 


2. Mining technology. 


Although mining operations in Islamic civilisa- 
tion were very extensive, yet like most aspocts of 
Islamic technology no attempt has yet been made to 
study the technology of mining. This is another field 
that requires extensive research. Thore is therefore 
a noticeable gap in the history of mining in general, 
and whereas much information and archaeological 
research has been published on ancient and Roman 
mining, research is completely missing for the period 
between the rst/7th and gth/xsth centuries, Not 
only should this gap be filled, but there are academic 
reasons for re-examining much of the material 
that has been published on ancient and Roman 
mining technology. 

It is possible to give here an outline of Islamic 
mining technology by looking into the brief accounts 
of the geographers and some of the lapidary books. 
In Europe it was not until A.D. 1556 that the 
first book on mining, that of Agricola, rade its ap- 
pearance. Before that time, only a few books on 
lapidary techniques, mainly translated from Arabic, 
were available. 

There was not just a single mining technology in 
Islamic lands. Methods differed from mineral to 
mineral, from country to country, and from one 
method of ownership to another. In any one couatry 
could be found a range of technologies, from the 
Primitive to the highly developed. 

As with modern mining, there were two major 
types of operation—the underground and the open- 
cut. In brief words, al-Biruni says: "The search 
for la*l (a kind of ruby) is of two types: one is to 
dig the mine under the mountain, and the other is 
lo search for it among the gravel and earth which 
result from the collapse of the mountains by earth- 
quakes or their erosion by floods” (al-Djamdhir fi 
wa*rifat al-djamahir, Hyderabad 1355/1936-7, 83). 

In underground mining, one method was to sink 
shafts vertically into the soil, and to drive horizon- 
tal when the veins were reached. In Syria, 
the shaft of the mines was called the bir, i.e. the 
well, and the horizontal tunnel the darb, ie. the 
road, In the Lebanese mountains, a typical shaft 
was only 6-7 metres deep, and the tunnels were “very 
long". Al-Idrisi saw the mercury mines to the north 
of Cordoba in Spain, and he was told that the depth 
from ground level to the bottom of the mine was 250 
fathoms (kama) (Nushu! al-mushiak fi 'khtirák al- 
section on al-Maghrib, Ard al-Sadan, Egypt and al- 
Andalus, Leiden 1864, 214). Other mines of inter- 
mediate depth were reported. Thus in the silver 
mines in the Maghrib, the depth was 20 cubits 


(dhird9). The technique of drilling vertical shafts 
and horizontal tunnels was a familiar operation 
in the Islamic countries if we remember the great 
tradition of constructing the underground fandt 
systems [q.v], with the exacting technical experience 
which they require. 

More often, however, in underground mining 
miners preferred to dig horizontal adits into the 
slopes of a mountain and follow the veins, rather 
than to sink shafts. This method was easier and 
less expensive for a miner who was working for bim- 
sell. It is noticeable that the reports of mines with 
vertical shafts usually apply to mines owned by 
the state. A vivid description of the silver mining 
activities in Pandihir in eastern Khurasan, where 
10,000 men were employed in the mining industry, 
is given by Abu 'I-Fida?. He says: “The people of 
Pandjhir made the mountain and the market-place 
like a steve because of the many pits. They only 
follow veins leading to silver, and if they find a vein 
they dig continuously until they reach silver. A 
man may spend huge sums of money in digging, 
and he may find silver to such an extent that he 
and his descendants become rich, or his work may 
fail because he is overpowered by water or for other 
reasons. A man may pick a vein, and it is possible 
that another man picks the same vein in another 
position, Both start digging. The custom is that 
the miner who arrives first and intercepts the 
passage of the other miner wins the vein and its re- 
sults, Because of this competition, they execute a 
work that devils cannot achieve. When one arrives 
first, the expenses of the other are wasted. If they 
arrive together, they share the vein and then they 
continue digging as long as the lamps are burning. 
f the lamps are extinguished and cannot be relit, 
they stop their progress because anyone who reaches 
that position would die immediately. (In this busi- 
ness] you will see that a man starts his day owning 
‘one million, and by nightfall he owns nothing. Or 
he may start poor in the morning and by evening 
he becomes the owner of uncountable wealth (Tabu 
al-buldán, ed. Reinaud and de Slane, Paris 1840, 465). 

The main tool of the miner was the pickaxe 
(minddr, sahir), It had a sharp end to peck the stone 
and a flat end to hammer or to drive wedges, There 
were also various hammers, chisels or wedges, 
crow-bars, hoes and shovels, 

Windlasszs were used for hauling ores and materials 
out of the shafts. An efficient and simple form of 
windlass was used in the iron mines in Syria, and 
is still used in coustructing the Kandi system in 
(ran, in drawing water, and in the building industry, 
Here an assistant sits on a bench on one side of the 
mouth of the shaft or well, pulling the horizontal 
bars of the windlass towards him with his hands and 
pushing the opposite ones away with his feet at 
the same time. The ore is loaded into a small bucket 
about 30-35 cin. in diameter, which has two handles. 
The rope is attached to the bucket by hooks fastened 
at its end. More sophisticated capstans were used 
for haulage also, when loads were heavier. 

Oil lamps were used for illumination, The lamps 
were useful for aligning the direction of the digging, 
and were also good indicators of the adequacy 
of fresh air supplies, as was the caso in the silver 
mines of Pandihir. In Arabic technical literature, 
there are different designs of ingenious lamps. 
One such design, suitable for outdoor use and protec- 
ted against being extiuguished by winds, was 
described by the Band Masi. 

‘Ventilation was an important problem. In Pandjhir, 
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as we have seen, with thousands of small miners 
working for themselves in a frantic search for silver, 
capital investment was kept to a minimum, and no 
provision for ventilation was usually made. The 
miner simply abandoned the digging if the lamps 
stopped burning. In the more organised mining 
work, especially in the state mines, a means of venti- 
lation was always provided. This would be essential, 
particularly in the very deep mercury mines which 
we mentioned. Special ventilation shafts were 
provided. When installing a drainage system, 
several shafts were needed for this purpose, and 
these also served as ventilation shafts. Special 
ventilation shafts have been found in Iran, and 
some of these go back to pre-Islamic times. The 
problem of ventilating wells and mining shafts at- 
tracted the attention of Muslim engineers. They 
designed special ventilating machines, The Band 
Müsà describe a design for "a machine for use in 
wells which kill those who descend in them. If a 
man uses this machine in any well, it will neither 
kill nor harm bim. This machine is suitable for wells 
that kill and for dangerous pits. 1f a man has this 
machine, which we shall describe, with him, he can 
descend in any well immediately without fearing 
it and it will not harm him" (Kitab al-Hiyal, Arabic 
tex ed. A.Y. al-Hassan, Aleppo ro81, 374, Eng. 
tr D.R. Hill, Dordrecht 1979, 240) 

‘The other important problem in mining was 
drainage of the mines. Here also, small miners of 
silver could not afford to solve the problem, as we 
have seen in Pandihir. On the other hand, in the 
state silver mines in Zakandar in the Maghrib, drain- 
age was carried out properly, as al-Kazwinl reports: 
“Here are the silver mines, Anyone who wishes can 
undertake processing them, There are underground 
mines in which many people are always working. 
When they descend zo dhini‘s, water appears, 
The sultan installs water-wheels and water is raised 
until the mud appears. Workers bring this mud 
up to the surface of the ground and wash it. He does 
this in order to take the fifth... Water is raised 
in three stages, since it is 20 dhird‘s from the ground 
level to the surface of the water. He installs a wheel 
down in the mine on the water surface. Water is 
lifted and it is discharged into a large tank. Another 
wheel is installed on this tank. It lifts the water 
and pours it into another tank. On this tank a third 
wheel is installed. It lifts the water and discharges 
it on to the surface of the ground to irrigate the farms 
and gardens, This operation cannot be undertaken 
except by a very rich person possessing thousands, 
He sits at the mouth of the mine and employs 
artisans and workers, who bring out the mud and 
wash it in front of him. When the work is done, 
the fifth of the sultan is put aside and the cest is 
given to him. It may come to be smaller than his 
expenditure, and it may be [more]. This depends 
on the man's efforts” (Zakariyya al-Kazwint, Athár 
al-bilád, Beirut 1960-1, 199-200). 

‘The technique of water raising by water-wheels 
was highly developed in Islamic civilisation, aud it 
flourished in North Africa and Spain, The above pas- 
sage by al-Kazwinl is important, and should prompt 
a reconsideration of archaeological findings, since 
it is quite certain that other mines in Spain and 
North Africa were being drained in a similar manner, 
‘The Muslims carried out extensive mining operations 
in central and southern Spain in the areas of Cordoba, 
Almaden, Ovejo, Huelva, Murcia, Ilbira and else- 
where. Water-raising devices of various types were 
used, These included the compartmented wheel, 
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the chain-of-pots wheel, the Archimedean screw, 
the rag-and-chain pump and the piston pump. 
Archaeologists have found a screw pump in a mine 
near Cordoba with an oak screw and a barrel of 
sheet lead, but R. J. Forbes has expressed doubts 
as to whether this pump was really of Roman date 
(Studies in ancient technology, vil, Leiden 1966, 219). 

We come now to a discussion of the dressing of 
ores. This includes the crushing, sifting and washing 
of ores. Such operations were usually conducted at 
the mines’ sites before the transport of the ores to 
the metallurgical centres. The ores were pounded or 
reduced in size, and in the case of gold ores they 
were crushed or milled to a finer degree. The milling 
operation was more important with the reef gold 
which occurs in quartz veins. Milling or crushing 
of these ores was done either by querns or by water 
driven trip-hammers, Al-Birūni in his Djemáhir, 
233-4, discusses this operation: "Gold may be united 
with stone as if it is cast with it, so that it needs 
pounding. Rotary mills (fazdhin) can pulverise it, 
but pounding it by mashddjin is more correct and 
is a much more refined treatment. It is even said 
that this pounding makes it more red, which if it 
is truc is rather strange and surprising. The mashddiin 
are stones fitted to axles which are installed on 
Tunning water for pounding, as is the case in the 
pounding of flax for paper in Samarkand’. This is 
an important text since it indicates that water 
driven trip-hammers (mashédjin) were already 
established for crushing ores before the 4th/roth 
century, 


3. Pearls and underwater resources. 


The exploitation of corals and pearls involved 
very extensive activity, Pearls of the Gulf area 
were highly valued; the Chinese considered them to 
be the best pearls. The operations were organised by 
entrepreneurs. One of these would hire divers for 
two months and pay them regularly; such enter- 
prises were often highly profitable. However, we 
read detailed descriptions o! the great dangers which 
faced the divers. 

Al-Birüni gives in his Djamáhir again (149-50) a 
detailed description of a diving operation, including 
a description of a new diving gear: "I was told 
by a man from Baghdad that divers had invented in 
these days a method for diving by which the difficnl- 
ty of holding the breath is eliminated. This enables 
them to frequent the sea from morning to afternoon, 
as much as they wish and as much as the employer 
favours them. It is a leather gear which they fit 
down their chests and they tic it at the [edges ?] very 
securely and then they dive. They breathe in it 
from the air inside it. This necessitates a very heavy 
weight to keep down the diver with this air. A more 
suitable arrangement would be to attach to the 
upper end of this gear opposite the forehead a leather 
tube similar to a sleeve sealed at its seams by wax 
and bitumen, and its length will be equal to the 
depth of diving. The upper end of the tube will be 
fitted to a large dish at a hole in its bottom. To 
this dish are attached one or more inflated bags 
to keep it floating. The breath of the diver will 
flow in and out through the tube as long as he desires 
to stay in water, even for days". 

An ingenious dredging machine was designed by 
the Banü Masa in their Book of ingenious devices. 
‘They say: "We wish to explain how to make a 
machine by which a person can bring out jewels 
from the sea if he lowers jt, and by which he can 
extract things which fall into wells or are submerged 
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in the rivers and seas". This worked on exactly 
the same principle as the moder clamshell grab 
(Kitab al-Hiyal, text 376, Eng. tr. 342). 

4- Nonferrous metallurgy. 

Much information about metallurgy can be gained 
from the alchemical and chemical treatises. There 
was a close relationship between the work of the 
metallurgist and the chemist, and the Arabic sources 
reflect the experience gained in the laboratory and in 
the metallurgical furnace. 

Gold. Speaking about native gold which is 
collected from gold mines, al-Birünl says that it is 
usually not free from impurities and therefore this 
gold can be refined by smelting only, or by other 
methods. He gives details of the amalgamation 
method that was used in the mines on a commercial 
scale: “After pounding the gold ore or milling it, 
it is washed out of its stones, and the gold and 
mercury are combined and then squeezed in a piece 
of leather until mercury exudes from the pores 
of the leather. ‘The rest of the mercury is drived off 
by fire” (Djamanir, 234). 

He further describes (236) how gold is mined 
from the deep waters of the Sind river: “At its sources 
there are places in which they dig small pits under 
the water, which flows over them. They fill the 
pits with mercury and leave it for a while. Then they 
come back after the mercury has become gold: This 
is because at its start the water is rapid and it 
carries with it particles of sand and gold like mos- 
quitoe wings in thinness and fineness, Water 


carries these particles over the surface of the mercury ` 


which picks up the gold, leaving the sand to pass 


‘The cupellation process was used extensively both 
on the laboratory and the industrial scales. The gold 
is alloyed with lead in a special crucible and it is 
then oxidised by means of a strong current of air 
blown on to the surface of the molten metal. The base 
metals such as copper are drossed, while the gold and 
silver remain as a button of silver-gold alloy, The 
separation of the gold from the silver was done by 
what is known as the salt and sulphur process. The 
liquation process was also used in combination with 
the cupellation process. What is new in these proces- 
ses—and this was an Islamic innovation—is the 
"use of nitric acid in the separation of gold from 
silver. Djabir b. Hayyan (¢.v.) described this pro- 
cess, and it was also mentioned by other later writers. 
Gold was tested by various methods. These included 
the touchstone (al-mikakk), measuring the specific 
gravities, and noting the speed of solidification of 
gold after it had been removed from the furnace. 

Silver and lead. Unlike gold, native silver was 
not found in alluvial deposits or in the sands and 
gravels of rivers, but was to be sought in mountainous 
regions in embedded veins. In general, however, 
native silver was not abundant, and the main source 
was from galena (lead sulphide), which was usually 
associated with small amounts of silver, The first 
step would be to obtain the lead itself (which usually 
contains silver) from the earth and stones (i.e. the 
galena). This was done first by roasting, followed 
by smelting. The resulting lead could then be treated 
to extract silver. In Arabic literature, we find the 
results of some experiments indicating the amount 
of silver which could be recovered from an ingot 
of lead. This was usually in dirhams in one majla 
(one silver masla = so rafis). There were smelters 
(sabbakiin) specialising in gaining silver from lead 
ingots, 


Sometimes silver was associated with gold in 
what is called electrum. Here also, as we have seen, 
methods were adopted to separate these two precious 
metals, Silver was also obtained from its ores, or 
from lead or copper ores. 

These different sources of silver necessitated 
the application of various techniques which were 
mastered by Islamic smelters and chemists, such as 
roasting, smelting, oxidation, liquation, leaching, 
cupellation and amalgamation. Details cannot be 
ziven here, but theso methods fascinated the al- 
chemists and were largely responsible, in our opiaion, 
for the vast alchemical literature that resulted from. 
the alchemists’ experiments with stones (ahdjér) 
nnd metals (adisdd). 

Tin, zinc, antimony and arsenic. Tin was 
one of the seven malleable metals or bodies. It 
was brought mainly to the classical Islamic countries 
from the Malaysian peninsula and, to some extent, 
from Spain and the West. 

Zine was not known as a distinct metal by the 
early Islamic metallurgists and chemists. It was first 
known, and used extensively, through tutia (zinc 
oxide) which was one of the stones (ahdjdr). Later, as 
we shall see, zinc (rüh al-sitiya) was known as a 
distinct metal, Tutia is usually the pure zinc oxide 
which is obtained from natural zinc carbonate. 
Various authors described the method of producing 
the pure product from the natural one. The ore is 
placed in furnaces which contain long ceramic rods. 
Upon heating the ores, the smoke of tutia ascends 
and adheres in films to the ceramic rods. Al-Mukad- 
dasi, 470, saw the "curious tall furnaces in the 
mountain villages" in Kirmán. They later also 


| attracted the attention of Marco Polo when he 


visited the same area. Before the roth/r6th century, 
rūh al-titiye (zinc) as a metal was known and was 
used with copper to form brass. It replaced Rharsini 
as the seventh metal. Abu 'I-Fadi in the 2?in-i Akbari 
dives several compositions employing rüh al-tativa 
(E. Wiedemann, Awfsdize zur Arabischen Wissen 
sehafts-Geschichte, i, Hildesheim 1970, 705). 

Antimony was obtained from antimony sulphide 
(Sb,S,) and was onc of the constituents of copper al- 
loys, Arabic chemical books described this process. 

‘Arsenic was unimportant as a metal. But we read 
a description of the “preparation of the mercury of 
arsenic sulphide”. This was a preparation of metallic. 
arsenic from its sulphides. We may note that these 
metals which were not among the original seven were 
given such names as rüh al-titiya or “mercury of at- 
senic sulphide”, The same remark applies to mineral 
acids, which were not classified originally, and hence 
were attributed to their salts. 

Copper and its alloys. Copper was usually 
obtained from the sulphide ores. Tt seldom occurred 
as oxides or carbonates, These latter ores required 
only the simple treatment of heating with charcoal, 
while the sulphides (sddj@/) required roasting, 
smelting with fluxes and partial oxidation. An 
interesting discovery took place in Spain. The sul- 
phide ores, on exposure to air in the presence of 
water, are oxidated to soluble sulphates, “The 
Moors then found that if water containing copper 
sulphate is allowed to run over iron, pure copper 
is deposited and the iron dissolved. As iron was 
cheap and abundant in Spain, this discovery yielded 
an efficient method of recovering copper from sul- 
phide ore, and direct mining of copper ore became 
less necessary” (Singer et alii, A history of technology, 
ii, Oxford 1979, t1). 

Bronze (safr, isfidrüy) is an alloy of copper and 
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tin. It was much used for plain kitchen wares and 
implements, and was the alloy upon which copper- 
smiths based most of their work. 

Brass (shabah, birindi) is an alloy of copper and 
zinc. Zine with copper forms an alloy which is 
stronger, harder and less malleable than pure copper. 
Various kinds of brasses are obtained by varying the 
zine content. A 20% brass simulates the colour of 
gold. When zinc was not known as a metal, copper 
was heated in a mixture of powdered zinc ore and 
charcoal. A proportion of the zinc formed in the 
vicinity of the copper was diffused into it by cemen- 
tation. Later we read in the "imi 4Aburi about 
three qualities of brass with increasing amount of 
zinc content: one is ductile in the cold state, the 
second is ductile when it is heated, and the third is not. 
ductile but can be cast (Wiedemann, Anfsdtze, i, 
706-7). 

A cheaper quality of alloy was called by al-Bieant 
bitrûy and by some authors rity. This was a kind of 
bronze alloyed from copper and lead. It was also 
ghabah mufragh, and was used for hardware. 

Kharsimi was a metal (or alloy) which was listed 
as one of the seven metals of early Islamic alchemy. 
It was attributed to China. All Muslim writers said 
that it was not available and was extinct. A time 
came when it was replaced by zinc in the list of the 
seven metals, Some historians now think that 
Blargini was zinc. Others believe that it was a cupro- 
nickel alloy. Talikin was another alloy (or metal) 
of uncertain composition. This uncertainty existed 
since al-Birdnt's days, but the general opinion is 
that it was a kind of copper alloy, 


5: Iron and steel. 

The importance of iron (Kadid) in Islamic civi- 
lisation is exemplified in Sürat al-Hadid, LVI, 25: 
“God sent iron down to earth, wherein is mighty 
power and many uses for mankind". Indeed, iron 
was considered as essential as food and clothing 
and it was always a source of power. Even after the 
sword had ceased to be a major military weapon, 
the manufacturing of iron and steel in our days 
is a basis for industrial civilisation and hence for 
economic and military power. 

We have seen that iron mines in the Islamic empire 
were spread from Spain in the west to Transoxania 
im the east and there were famous steel produc- 
tion centres like Hardt, Bukhara, Damascus, Yemen 
and Toledo. Iron and steel technology in the Islamic 
lands has had a long and flourishing history, asso- 
ciated with the sword until recent times, and the 
excellence of steel for these swords was represented 
by Damascus steel. As is the case with other major 
issues in the history of technology, the history 
of iron and steel, and the history of Damascus steel 
im particular, have been a source of controversy, 
Islamic iron technology was ignored and the impor- 
tant sources were not taken into consideration, 
At one extreme, some writers have alleged that 
Damascus steel was alien to Damascus and to 
Tslamic lands. 

In this vast subject, we can only give extracts 
from some of the major Arabic sources, the best 
authorities on this subject known until now being 
al-Kindt and al-Birünl, both of whom had critical 
minds that rejected legends and subjected scientific 


knowledge to actual observation and testing. The | 


second main group of sources is the alchemical 
and chemical treatises of Djübir, al- Ràzl, al-Diildaki 
and others, The third group is the military treatises 
Which discussed the manufacture of steel for swords, 


its heat treatment and the care for its firind; but 
there are numerous other sources of information, 
all of which deserve attention, 

‘Types of iron and steel. From studying some of 
these sources, we conclude that the following main 
kinds of iron and steel were utilised in Islamic 
metallurgical centres: (r) Wrought iron (narmdhin); 
(2) Cast iron (ds); (3) Meteoric steel (shabiphdn); 
and (4) Manufactured steel (fülddk). 

Wrought iron (narmdhin) is soft and it is the 
male”, [t could not be heat treated, but could 
be used where strength was not important, and it 
was used as a raw malerial for manufacturing 
steel (fūlädh) 

Cast iron (dds), It is very important to know 
that cast iron was produced, since this was not 
realised by historians of technology and was totally 
ignored. al-Birüni says in his Djamdhir that dá; 
is the water of iron and that it is the liquid which 
flows during the melting and the extraction of 
metal from iron stones. AI-RAz defined aldiü as 
water of iron. In a commentary by al-Diildak! on 
the Kitab al-Hadid by Djabir, we read the following 
description of the production of cast iron: “Chapter. 
Learn, brother, that it is your comrades who found 
(yaskubin) iron in foundries [especially] made 
for that purpose after they have extracted it (ie. 
the ore) from its mine as yellow earth intermingled 
with barely visible veins of iron. They place it in 
founding furnaces designed for smelting it, They in- 
stall powerful bellows on all sides of them after 
having kneaded (vahutin) a little oil and alkali 
into the ore. Then fire is applied to it (Le. the 
ore) together with cinders and wood. They blow upon 
it until ít is molten, and its entire substance (diis- 
muhu wa-djasaduhu) is rid of that earth. Next, they 
cause it to drop through holes like [those of] strai- 
ners, [made in) the furnaces so that the molten iron 
is separated and is made into bars from that earth. 
Then they transport it to far lands and countries. 
People use it for making utilitarian things of which 
they have need" (ms. 4x21, Chester Beatty Library, 
fols. ra-2b). 

The properties of this cast iron can be summarised 
from al-Birüni's Djamdhir as follows: (r) It is quick 
to flow like water when smelting iron ores; (2) It 
is hard and whitish-silvery in colour. Its powder had 
sometimes a pinkish reflection; (3) It cannot be 
forged to make swords; (4) It does not resist blows. 
Its shatters into pieces: “breakage and brittleness 
are characteristic of it”; and (5) It is mixed with 
wrought iron in crucibles for making steel. Das was 
sold as a raw material in the othjrsth century. We 
learn that there were at least two commercial brands, 
one from ‘Irak, the other from Istakhr. 

Meteor steel (shabuykdn) is often mentioned in 
early Arabic literature, with the comment that this 
was a rare material, 

Manufactured steel (filddh). Fülàdh was usually 
manufactured in the molten state. It was made, 
in some cases, from wrought iron bars by cementa- 
tion. The iron bars were packed with charcoal and 
heated until they absorbed enough carbon. In the 
molten state, steel was made in Islamic lands by 
the following methods: (1) By decarbonisation of 
cast iron; (2) By carbonisation of wrought iron; 
and (3) By the fusion of a mixture of wrought iron 
and cast iron; here we obtain two qualities of steel, 
depending upon the degree of fusion. 

We have given above a text from al-Diüdakl com- 
menting on Diübir describing the production of cast 
iron. Let ws now give the rest of the text to see 
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how the rods of cast iron are utilised to produce 
stec! by carbonisation: "As for the steel workers, 
they take the iron bars and put them into the found- 
ing-ovens (masdbik) which they have, suited to their 
objectives, in the steel works. They install firing 
equipment (aktdr) in them (ie. the ovens) and blow 
fire upon it (Le. the iron) for a long while until 
it becomes like gurgling water. They nourish it with 
glass, oil and alkali until light appears from it 
in the fire and it is purified of much of its black- 
ness by intensive founding, night and day. They keep 
watching while it whirls for indications until they 
are sure of its suitability, and its lamps emit light. 
‘Thereupon, they pour it out through channels 
so that it comes ont like running water. Then they 
allow it to solidify in the shape of bars or in holes 
made of clay fashioned like largely crucibles. They 
take out of them refined steel in the shape of ostrich 
eggs, and they make swords from it, and helmets, 
lanceheads, and all tools", This refining of iron 
from its blackness is a decarbonisation process; 
already, the Lisdn al-“Arab states that stoel (faladh) 
is refined iron, 

The other method of producing molten steel in 
crucibles by carbonising wrought iron is described 
by the following text from al-Blràni in his Djama- 
hir, 256: 

"Maryad b. ‘AIL, the Damascene blacksmith, 
[wrote] a book describing swords, specifications 
for which were included im al-Kindl’s treatise. He 
commenced by dealing with the steel composition 
and the construction of the furnace (Aár) as well 
as with construction and design of crucibles, the 
description of [the varieties] of clay, and how to 
distinguish between them. Then he instructed that 
in each crucible five rafls of horseshoes should be 
placed, and their nails, which are made of narmihan 
(Pers, “soft iron"), as well as a weight of ton dirhdnus 
each of ruswkkiadi, golden marcasite stone, and 
brittle magnesia, The crucibles are plastered with 
clay and placed inside the furnace (tir), They are 
filled with charcoal and they (Le. the crucibles) 
are blown upon with rümi bellows, each having 
two operators, until it (ie. the iron) melts and whirls. 
Bundles are added containing ik/ladj (myrobalan), 
Pomegranate rinds, salt [used in] dough and oyster 
shells (asddf al-isPiu?, lit. "pearl shells"), in equal 
portions, and crushed, each bundle weighing forty 
dirhams. One [bundle] is thrown into each crucible; 
then ít (Le. the crucible) is blown upon violently 
for an hour. Next, they (Le. the crucibles) are left 
to cool and the eggs are taken from the crucibles”. 

The third method of producing molten steel 
crucibles from a mixture of cast iron and wrought 
iron was also described by al-Birünl. This was the 
method of producing cast steel in Hardt. Two quali- 
ties of steel can be obtained. One is obtained if 
the components are "melted cqually so that they 
become united in the mixing operation aud no 
component can be differentiated or seen independent- 
ly". Al-Birini says that "such steel is suitable for 
files and similar tools”. A second quality of steel is 
obtained if the degree of melting of wrought iron aud 
cast iron is different for each substance "and thus 
the intermixture between both components is not 
complete, and their parts are shifted and thus each 
of their two colours can be seen by the naked eye and 
it is called firind' 

Some of the above important texts were confirmed 
by observers and travellers who described the making 
of crucible steel in Bukhara in the last century. 


In 1820 Anussoff, a Russian expert, was in Bukhárà , 


and found that crucible steel! was made by carbu- 
rising wrought iron with charcoal and other organic 
matter. Later Massalski, another expert who was 
also in Bukhara, wrote in 1841 that Damascus steel 
was made there from a mixture of wrought iron and 
ast iron, as al-Birdnt had reported goo years earlier 
from Harat. Observers thought that these reports 
were conflicting, but it is now clear that there is no 
vontradiction: steel was made from different mate- 
tials, and the quality obtained varied with these 
materials and with other manufacturing conditions 
(P. Annossoff, in Annuaire du Journal des Mines de 
Russe, 1841, 192-236; Massalski, in ibid., 297-308). 

The Damascus sword and the firind. 
C.S. Smith noted that "In comparison with the 
relative neglect of structure by the European metal- 
lurgist, the enjoyment and utilisation of it in the 
Orient is impressive. In the Orient, etching to dis- 
play patterns depending on composition difference 
was in use contemporaneously with the European 
pattezn-welded blade, and was thereafter continually 
developed to a high artistic level" (A history of 
metallography, Chicago 1965, t4). The best achiev 
iment in this direction is the Damascus sword, which 
were made in all the Tslamic centres and in India. 
Because of its excellence, its name was given later 
to all swords with a pattern. Islamic lands exported 
and imported steel and swords. They imported from 
India and they exported to it. AI-Blrünl mentions 
that steel eggs were cast in Hardt and then sent to 
India. Al-ldrisi says that fron was exported from 
the Maghrib to India. In general, we may say that 
Islamic lands and India formed one area of Damascus. 
steel culture. 

Patterned swords (with a firind or djawhar) were 
in use before Islam. Imru? al-Kays (d. eg. 540 A.D.) 
describes the firind of the sword as resembling the 
tracks of ants, Another poet, Aws b. Hadjar, a con- 
temporary of his, describes the blade of the sword 
as if it has a water whose wavy streaks are like a 
pond over whose surface the wind is gliding. In fact, 
in Arabic poetry the beauty of the sword with the 
firind was always n source of inspiration. Damascus 
steel was thus a speciality of the Islamic world and 
India for many centuries; as Smith notes, “The geo- 
graphical distribution of these swords seems to have 
been practically coextensive with the Islamic faith, 
and they continued to be made well into the nine- 
teenth century" (op. cit., 14). 

Tn Furope, steel was produced by hearth-carbo; 
sation of wrought iron rods. To imitate the firind 
or pattern of the Damascus sword, they resorted to 
placing together strips of iron and steel and wel 
these together; but these imitations never matched 
the qualities of the true Damascus steel. 

Cast iron was first produced in Europe in the 
agth century A.D. and crucible steel in the r8th 
one. But a steel comparable in quality to Damascus 
steel was still required. For more than 150 years, a 
large number of metallurgists iu European countei 
carried out oxteusive research oa Damascus stec), 
including eminent scientists like Faraday. Smith, 
in a chapter "European attempts to duplicate 
Damascus steel", says that these attempts failed 
to reproduce trus Damascus steel; what happened 
later was that the "interest ín the duplication 
of the blade declined as Furopean steelmakers 
developed their own techuiques and the intro- 
duction of Bessemer and Siemens processes gave 
homogeneous steel imore adaptable to large-scale 
production’. 

There were, however, some advantages behind 
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this research, in that we came nearer to an under- 
standing of the structure of Damascus steel, Accord- 
ing to Smith, “Damascus blades are made of a very 
high carbon steel (about 1.5-2.0%) and owe their 
beauty and their cutting qualities alike to the 
inberent structure of the cakes of steel from which 
they were forged". "The light portion contains 
numerous particles of iron carbide (cementite), 
while the dark areas are steel of normal carbon 
content (approximately eutectoid), The structure, 
of course, is clearly visible only after etching, which 
was done with a solution of some mineral sulphate 
Tt is amazing how close is this modern interpretation 
of the firind to that of al-Btrünl, 

Welded “Damascus gun barrels and 
swords. Another beautiful technique which flour- 
ished in later centuries in Islamic lands and India 
was the welding technique for gun barrels and 
swords, which was quite different from that of 
cast Damascus steel, but which was also called 
"Damascus", According to Smith, "the technique 
seems to have originated in the Near East in the 
sixteenth century, and such guns were a famous 
product of the Kashmir smiths in the early nine- 
teenth century" (op. cit, 30). The manufacture of 
barrels of this type in Europe started in the 18th 
century, and during the 18th and roth centuries 
great efforts were exerted in Europe to use this 
technique for both gun barrels and blades. 

In 1798 Nicholson made a Damascus-textured 
metal by compressing fillings of steel and wrought 
iron in a die, restriking the compact at a welding 
heat and forging it into a plate; Smith says that this 
is an interesting anticipation of modern power 
metallurgy. But according to al-Birüni, a somewhat 
similar procedure was practised in the 4th/roth or 
sth/trth century: “I was told by somebody who 
was in the land of Sind that he sat by a smith who 
was making swords. He looked into them and found 
that their material was wrought iron (narmdhin), 
on which he was sprinkling a finely pulverised drug 
(da?) whose colour gave a reddish shade. He 
sprinkles and welds by driving the powder ‘deep, 
then he takes it out and elongates it by forging 
and he sprinkles again and repeats the work several 
times. He said: Then I asked him what that was, 
He glanced at me derisively. Then J looked carefully 
into it and realised that it was cast iron (dd) which 
he mixes with wrought iron (marmülin) by forging 
to elongate and hammering (to drive in] to obtain 
a steel similar to that of the eggs that are obtained 
in Harkt by melting". 


6. Furnaces, crucibles and other equipment, 

We can Jearn much about Islamic metallurgical 
equipment from a study of the alchemical equipment. 
The istinzal operation is mainly the smelting of ores 
to obtain metals. There was, according to al-Rázi, 
“equipment for melting metals (adjsdd) and stones" 
and there was “equipment for the further processing 
of these metals". Iron melting was given special at- 
tention in the alchemical apparatus. We can safely 
assume that the alchemical equipment was the pilot- 
plant size of the actual metallurgical equipment, 
Sometimes the details in construction were identical, 
as we shall presently see. Iron production from ores 
was achieved by blast furnaces. Further research 
will reveal how the design of these furnaces had 
developed in Islamic lands. We know that cast 
iron was produced before the 4th/roth century. 
Al-Djildaki (see above) gave a description of the 
melting process; historians reported experiments 


on the casting of large field cannon from cast iron 
at the turn of the 1oth/16th century in Egypt; 
and at the end of the rztb/18th century, a typical 
blast furnace in the Lebanese mountains was 16 
spans (3.84 metres) high by 7 spans (1.68 metres) 
wide and was constructed from masonry. Twenty 
men worked on the site. Layers of fresh wood and 
iron ore were stacked in the furnace; two horizontal 
bellows gave the necessary blast of air, each being 
operated by one man. The air from the bellows was 
combined in one outlet, and iron that accumulated 
at the bottom was taken out in small amounts, 
‘This iron was decarbonished in several hearth 
furnaces and forges on the same site in order to 
produce wrought iron for making useful articles. 
About 450 kg. a day were produced from this furnace; 
similar furnaces were in use in the Maghrib. 
Crucible steel was melted in small crucibles. The 
text by akBirün! which was cited above on the 
making of crucible steel by a smith in Damascus 
shows that several crucibles were put in the furnace. 
Several bellows were used, each operated by two men, 
Such an installation was still used in 1840 in Bukhārā 
to make Damascus steel, and was of the same design 
as that described by Diübir ten centuries earlier. 
Bibliography: (in addition to works cited in 
the text): A. Y. Al-Hassan, Mining and metallurey, 
in idem and D.R. Hill, Islamic technology, in 
press; Al-Hassan, Iron and steel technology in 
medieval Arabic sources, in Journal for the History 
of Arabic Science, lit. (1978), 31-43. 
(A. Y. al-Hassan and D. R. Hitt) 


3- MINERAL EXPLOITATION IN THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


Our treatment of the subject of mining and 
metallurgy in the Ottoman Empire is based on 
the assumption that both in terms of the laws en- 
forced and the organisational principles applied, and 
even the types of minerals exploited, Ottoman 
mining can be clearly divided into two distinct 
periods. The first period spans all of Ottoman 
history up until the mtid-rgth century, while the 
second is concentrated in the last faw decades of 
the existence of the Ottoman state as the mining 
industry developed under the impact of foreign 
investment. Because of the wide scope of the subject 
both from the standpoint of periodisation and the 
profusion of ancillary topics involved, the focus 
is limited to those time periods whose first-hand 
archival documentation we have studied most 
closely (Le. the 9th-xrth/16th-iSth centuries) and 
those subjects which have been least fully studied 
in the published literature. For the principal publi- 
cations in the important fields of Ottoman mining 
law, and Islamic and Ottoman metallurgy, see Bibl., 
sections II-III, and for developments in Ottoman 
mining during the 19th century section V. 

In what follows, mining law and administration 
are first discussed under the following headings: 
A. Administrative modes, and B. Organisation of 
labour, and then there is a description of the principal 
mineral types and their geographical distribution. 
In this second section, the principal subdivisions 
are as follows: (A) Classification of mineral types 
and (B) Marketing and distribution: 

AlI. Bullion and other smelted ores, ie. 1. Gold; 2. 
Silver; 3. Copper; 4. Iron; s. Steel (including some 
data on prices of the principal metals). 

AJIT. Crystaline formations and other minerals mined 
from pits in their solid state, or extracted through 
a process of distillation from their liquid state, ie, 
1. Alum; 2. Sulphur and Saltpetre; 3. Salt [see xcu] 
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Finally there is a short summary of major develop- 
ments in Ottoman mining in the post-Tangimai 
[q.v] period, and brief discussion of mining tech- 
nology in both the classical and the modern periods. 

Introductory remarks on the economic importance 
of the mines and uses of metals in the Ottoman Empire. 


Possession of and control of the sources of mineral 
wealth was of critical importance to the state 
‘The Ottoman interest in the conquest of Serbia 
from the early Sth/r4th century arose in part from a 
desire to secure the rich silver production of the 
Balkan mines, thus providing a vital financial basis 
for further expansion. In a very real sense, the mines 
were the ultimate source of prosperity for the emerg- 
ing Ottoman state and an assured supply of metals 
of military importance such as lead, iron and tin 
was essential to state security. Because of the critical 
importance of their uninterrupted production, 
mineral resources were carefully protected and closely 
regulated by the Ottoman government (see section 
below on market organisation, distribution and 
supply). 

One of the principal uses for precious metals 
was to supply the imperial mints located throughout 
the empire, usually in the vicinity of the mines. 
While during the reign of Süleymán I (926-74/1520- 
66) the treasury enjoyed an abundant surplus, re- 
quiring even the opening of a treasury annex at the 
Yedi Kule fortress in Istanbul, in the rith[i7th 
century production levels lagged far behind money in 
circulation. Information from the state treasury 
budgets from the time of Murad IY (1032-49/1623-39) 
indicates that while the mines produced silver for 
striking some 160 million ates, deficit spending 
at the level of 200 million apes a year and more 
was common (see the Kepeci budgets listed in the 
Bibl.). In order to balance the budget, recourse was 
commonly made to the practice of debasing the cur- 
rency. The following list shows the steady drop in 
the silver content of the aAje over the rso-year 
period 1490-640: 


Date no. of Ades struck from 
100 dirhams raw silver 
half-century leading 
up to 1566 * 420 
1566-1584. 450 
1584-1600 800 
1600-1615 950 
1611-1640 1,000 
Source: Barkan (1970), 571-7. 


* For an idea of the relative stability of the aġče's 
silver content before the 16th century, compare 
the table in İnalcık (1951), 678. 


Despite these measures, the surpluses stored in the 
Sultan's inner treasury (Ahasine-yi enderün) period- 
ically became depleted to dangerously low levels. 
According to the report of the Venetian bailo Con- 
tarini, after the large outlays for the Ottoman re- 
capture of Baghdad in 1048/1636, the inner treasury 
reserve sank to only 15 million gold pieces (Barozzi 
and Berchet, Relationi, ijt, 363). No new sources of 
silver were either discovered or exploited, and by 
the roth century state bankruptcies became an al- 
most chronie problem, leading in the end to the 
establishment of a foreign-controlled public debt 
commission (see puvOw-r fuxDwivvm). Parts of 
the silver-produciag areas of Serbia had been ceded 
to Austria as early as the treaty of Passarowitz 
in irso/r7:8, and from that date the Ottoman 


mineral resource base in the Rumelian provinces 
continued to shrink. 

According to Islamic law, minerals and hidden 
treasures made up a special category, rikdz, whose 
product was made subject to the payment of a 
one-fifth tax, the so-called Bhum:-i sheri (Halebi, 
i, 150-1). Building on these principles laid down in 
the canonical law, the Ottomans introduced some 
refinements and customary practices in their own 
administrative law as it applied to mines, taking into 
account new conditions and changes as they occurred 
over the course of time. The reign of Bayeeld II 
(886-9r8[1481-1512) was perhaps the most important 
period for the standardisation and codification of 
Ottoman mining law. Since there already exists a 
rich literature on this subject (see Bibl., section II), 
there is no need to enter into the details here ex- 
cept to emphasise the fact that Ottoman practice 
incorporated applied knowledge from previously 
existing Saxon mining law. The extent of their 
indebtness to their predecessors in this field is 
indicated by the use in the Ottoman Rdnüs-hdmes 
of Saxon and Slavic loan words for many technical 
terms and specialised skilled professions. 


Administrative modes: the factors determining 
Ottoman mining activity through the ages. 

There were three principal ways in which mining 
activity was organised in the Ottoman Empire 
and the choice as to which mode was to be employed 
was determined to a large degree according to the 
source of the capital invested to bring a mine into 
active production. The expenses for equipment, fuel 
to operate the forges and the wages of the mine 
workers were considerable, and since such large 
investments were beyond the means of the average 
individual, most large-scale mining operations 
tended to be undertaken either directly by the govern- 
ment itself or by means of investment partnerships. 
‘The three commonly used administrative modes 
were: (1) emdneten, direct administration of mines 
or mining districts through state-appointed super- 
intendents; (2) üWizámen, farming out of mining 
revenues to investors on a short-term contract basis 
(the usual term for these contracts in the mining 
context was six years); and (3) idle, long-term 
coneessionary leasing of state lands for purposes 
of mining exploration to licensed individuals or 
mining companies. These broad generalisations may 
help to clarify the position of the lands administered 
under each of these headings, but in actual practice 
we often find that a mixture of government and pri- 
vate financing, as well as the phenomenon of sub- 
contracting of mining leases, resulted in some hy- 
brid form of two or more of these administrative 
categories. Nevertheless, generally speaking it may 
be said that direct state administration tended to 
be applied in the case of disused mines or those 
requiring a relatively greater level of investment 
to render them profitable. In such cases, after care- 
ful analysis of ore samples (ask) and estima- 
tion of requisite expenditures for improvements by 
technical experts, the state agreed to undertake all 
risks and meet all expenses for operation and de- 
velopment of the mine. When, on the other hand, it 
was a question of operative mines with a known and 
regular yearly production which could be auctioned 
competitively, the usual procedure was to farm out 
the operation of these mines to private investors. 
In such cases, the investor gambled that he would 
make up his original investment consisting of the 
bedeli iltisdm payment on entering the contract 
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plus costs, The third category, ikāle, seems to have 
been widely used only beginning with the r3th/roth 
century when new types of minerals came into 
demand. This system was used to encourage mineral 
exploration in abandoned (mawét) lands and lands 
of low population density. Although usually no 
previous mining activity would have taken place 
on such lands, after a determination had been 
reached on the basis of expert reports that they did 
possess a potential for development, the investor 
undertook to make whatever improvements were 
needed to realise maximum productiveness. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the ihdfe system, the original 
investment consisted of the resm-i berdi or ferman 
khardii paid to register a claim to work the land, 
but unlike the iisizdm system, the government then 
claimed only a small percentage of the mineral 
production realised, ranging from between 1-5 % 
for unrefined ore found in scattered deposits, and 
between r-5% for unrefined ore found in scattered 
deposits, and between ro-20% for unrefined ore 
occurring in concentrated deposits. Although we 
‘have no way of estimating the proportion of lands 
which fell into one category as opposed to another, 
the following table gives an idea of the extent to 
which the idle method was employed in the roth 
century, particularly for the mining of coal and other 
near-surface minerals: 


Statistics on mining concessions 
in the Ottoman Empire at the 
turn of the 2oth century 


type of mineral extent of land 


needed exploited  % of total 
(in dieribs) * 
chrome 19,076 25 
lignite 73,340 5o 
argentiferous leads 12,357 46 
other (coal, etc.) 225,227 83-4 
‘Total 270.000 100% 


Source: Ihsaiyyat-t máliyye, 1325/1907, 100. 
* one dierib = to dómüms = approx. 1 hectare. 


From the above discussion, it may be seen that 


ability to invest was an important factor in deter- | 


mining the mode of administration selected for a 
given mining enterprise. A second factor which was 
critical in determining the intensity of mining 
activity at a particular time was the price of metals 
on the international market, The fluctuation in 
the price of metals in turn was tied to levels of 
production in the three principal mining ceatres of 
America, Europe and the Ottoman Empire, as well as 
to the relative balance between the three at given 
time. Thus for instance, while we know that produc- 
tion of silver in the Americas increased five-fold 
ín the century 1520-1620, the impact of this influx 
of cheap metal was felt more sharply and immediately 
in Europe than in the Ottoman lands. While European 
mining suffered an almost immediate collapse, the 
Ottoman mines continued to find markets for their 
production, both as a result of long-lasting disrup- 
tions in the heartlands of the European mining in- 
dustry during the Thirty Years' War and because of 
continued upward pressure on prices based on rising 
demand for basic metals in the military and indus- 
trial sectors of the internal economy of the Ottoman 
Empire. Until now, it bas been generally assumed 
(particularly among the Balkan historians, see Bibl., 
works of Dinić, Kovačević, etc.) that the production 


| of the Balkan mines suffered an irreversible collapse 
coinciding with the Turkish occupation of Serbia 
completed in 1460. The issue of mining decline is 
| considerably more complex than that, and depends on 
| a detailed study of price fluctuations of precious 
| metals over the long term. Since this study has not 
| been undertaken for the Ottoman Empire, it is at 
present very difficult for us to present any conclu- 
sive evidence or to chart accurately the course of 
periods of expansion and decline in the mining in- 
dustry. A further factor to be considered, linked with 
the question of price and having a direct bearing 
| on intensity of minera! production, is the applica- 
| tion of new technology and mechanisation in mining. 

Since it was only when demand for a metal was high 
that investment in technical improvements was eco- 
nomically feasible, such improvements were usually 
| introduced through state planning and initiative 
(examples in Refik, 45 (doc, dated roa9[1618), in 
| which the government provides 150,000 adges to in- 
stall four new water-wheels (čarki) to power the 
lifts and pumps of a silver mine at Inegöl; and Refik, 
52 (doc. dated 1128/1716), in which the government 
approves the transfer of money from a provinci 
treasury to allow for continuation of work on a 
drainage channel which has been abandoned by 
private developers due to insufficient funds). 

Dramatic improvements both in the quantity 
and the quality of mineral production were achieved 
| in the roth century as the result of the introduc- 
| tion of mechanical aids. While the purity of copper 
smelted in small forges equipped with hand-operated 
bellows was uneven at best, with the erection of 
large, state-built and state-operated smelting houses 
with mechanically-driven bellows, a consistent level 
of purity of 85% was achieved (for examples des- 
cribing the impact on production of the building of 
| state smelting houses at Ergani in 1266/1850 and 
Í subsequently at Tokat, see Shs@ivydt-i máliye, 
| 132511007, 263; on the effect of mechanisation on 
mining yields in the rsth/19th century, see below). 
Nevertheless, the price was always the final deter- 
minant in deciding whether a proposed improvement 
| was cost effective, When, as a result of downward 
| market pressures of foreign competition the price 
of a metal fell, this could result in the closing of a 
mine which had been profitable and even worthy of 
investment for improvement under the earlier 
| pricing structure. 


i The organization of labour 


In order to ensure that an adequate work force 
was available to operate the mines, workers in the 
state mining operations (ma‘dendiis), like the guard- 
lans of the mountain passes (derbendis) and keepers 
of the way-stations on the imperial highways (men- 
xildfis), were registered in the cadestral surveys 
under a special category of functionaries exempt 
from the payment of the extraordinary *audrid 
[gn] taxes. As an example of how this system 
operated, a survey of 1082/1672 covering 155 mining 
villages attached to Srebenica is illustrative (BBA, 
KK 5175, pp. 60-2). In this survey, each individual 
village is assigned a specific duty in connection 
with the mining process, Some were assigned as ex- 
cavators (suyudius), others were charged with pre- 
paring charcoal for the forges (kömürdjüs) or as 
lumbermen and wood-cutters (domruAdjular we 
| odundjular). Tasks ranged from the very specialised, 
| asin the case of one village whose people were desig- 
nated as makers of rope for operating the pulleys in 
the mine shafts (urghandjfs) to unspecified casual 
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labour (aylib). Those villages were required to 
provide work crews as long as the mining operations 
in their region continued, and safdendji status was 
‘even passed on from father to son and from genera- 
tion to generation. In order to insure against pro- 
duction loss due to absenteeism, the wa'dendiis 
were also required not to leave the mine for any 
period of time without specific permission from the 
supervisor of the mine (Refik, 26). On the other 
hand, they were exempted from being called away 
for the performance of other kinds of labour, such 
as road repair and fortress building, which was 
required as a compulsory service (mukellef Midmet) 
in partial satisfaction of the ‘awérid tax obligation 
of other re‘aya (see orders preventing summoning 
(ikdar) of mine workers for other tasks on the 
part of the provincial governors, Refik, 27-9, 32-3, 
ftc). As skilled workers, the conditions under 
which the registered maSdendjis performed their 
jobs in the mines were carefully specified in special 
regulations, and care was taken to enforce their 
application. In the first place, mining activities 
tended to be seasonal, most intensive work taking 
place in the 7'pmonth period between Newrûs 
(2x March) and Ras-i Káslm (7 November). 1n addi 
tion, the working week was defined as lasting five 
days, the remaining two days being designated as 
idie days (awdre) (Anbegger-Inalcik, 7, z2, 14, 15, 
etc.). Since registered ma‘dendjis with some expe- 
rience were usually in short supply, their numbers 
had to be bolstered by the use of hired labour. St 

tistics from salt mining operations published by 
Güçer suggest that the proportion of workers regis- 
tered as fusdjus and enjoying a share of the mine's 
production (sometimes "Js, sometimes 1/,) was about 
equal to those workers taken on seasonally and paid 
a cash wage (example in Giger, 106-7, citing thc 
case of the Begin salt works in Mugla province where 
of a total of 4x5 workers 195 (47%) were registered 
tuzdjws and the remaining 220 hired labour). Due to 
the hard physical nature of work in the mines, crews 
were normally expected to work only two-hour shifts 
with rest periods in between, By means of revoivini 
duty, the mines could be kept in continous operation 
on a 24-hour basis. A document of 1126/1714 (Refik, 
0-1) suggests that a work crew of zo men could be 
kept working for 20 days at this pace, but every 20 to 
30 days a fresh crew would be called in to replace 
them. During the period in which they were engaged 
in working at the mines, mine workers were provided 
with food rations and shelter at government expense, 
In 1126/1714, in addition to weekly wages amounting 
to one kurush for every simple labourer (irgha¢) hired 
to work in the mines, an allowance of two paras each 
day was paid as a cash equivalent for food rations. 
‘Sometimes however the food rations were paid in kind 
in the following amounts: 141 pounds (3o withiyyes) 
of wheat per month per worker, with a weekly supple- 
ment of 54; pounds (2 wàkiyyes) of leavened bread 
(khamir). In an interesting document dealing with 
the terms of operation of a state salt works in 
Zwornik province published by Handžić (see BibL, 
Handžić (1959]), we learn that working conditions 
and the share of workers in the profits of a mine 
could even become a subject for collective arbitra- 
tion, In this example, the workers’ share in the salt 
works had previously been determined as the 
product of three days’ work, and the treasury 
share as the product of four days’ work each week. 
However, on consulting with the parties concerned, 
the workers proposed a more equitable accommoda- 
tion whereby they agreed to take their share in the 


proceeds of the mine each day in kind, in an amount 
defined in detail and guaranteed in the specific 
wording of their agreement (mudwele), This latter 
system of apportioning shares in kind, rather than 
as the product of a particular day's work, protected. 
both the workers and the treasury, since it was 
in neither party's interest to slow down or abandon 
production on the days devoted solely to the other's 
aecount. Other examples from different mining 
operations and forms of organised group labour 
show that the workiug conditions, and terms of 
recompense for workers, even those recruitedffor 
compulsory services such as fortress building, 
were negotiated so as to equal or to better the 
current rates in effect at the time (see Murphey, 
Mosul, 167). 

Apart from the simple labourers who did the 
hard physical work excavating the mines, there was 
a whole range of more specialised skilled workers 
and supervisors. Their positions, like those of the 
mafdendjis, were confirmed by imperial diploma 
(berät) and carried with them certain special con- 
ditions and privileges. As an example (BBA, Ibn 
ul-Emin, "Me'üdin", no. ro8) a document con- 
firming the inherited position as ma‘dendji-basht 
to a certain Mebmed in charge of inspecting all 
the mining shafts and forges at Giümüsh-kháne 
in order to ensure smooth operation and to guard 
against concealment or theft of silver ore, states 
that the holder of this office was to enjoy a custom- 
ary revenue (Said) of one basket of ore for every 
forge under his inspection. The distribution of the 
mineral production between these various experts, 
foremen and inspectors working in a mine followed 
long-established tradition and was based on a 
division of the production of each mining shaft 
into 66 distinct shares (Asse) (Beldiceanu 1964, 86). 
However, further deductions (kesim) and fees both 
in pure metal and as cash assessments were set 
aside as the share of the money coiners (sarrdfin) 
and other mint officials to whom the refined ore 
was usually sold. 

Because of the risks and expenses involved in 
mining exploration, and the hard physical nature 
‘of the work, we find in some instances that the local 
populace deliberately falsified prospecting reports 
and tried to discourage the opening of new mines 
in their districts or the reopening of abandoned 
shafts (sce Refik, 45-57, doc. dated 1122/1700, 
in which the populace of Sidrekapst oppose the 
reopening of an abandoned mine in order to avoid 
forced labour requirements). With the intensified 
production of the r3th/roth century, in particular 
in the coal mining industry, the labour situation 
changed completely (on this, see the study by Qua- 
taert in Bibl). 

Ons should note as a preliminary that the sites 
exploited by the Ottomans were to a very large 
extent centres which had been known and mined 
since ancient times, In the pre-Ottoman period, the 
major mining centres were in Serbia (see survey 
by Jireček based on records preserved in the Ragusan. 
archives) and in northeastern Anatolia (for ancient 
times, see P.de Jesus; for the Byzantine period, 
Vryonis). Contrary to what is sometimes claimed 
(in particular by the Balkan historians, see above), 
the establishment of the Ottoman state in these lands 
did not result in a collapse of the indigenous mining 
industry. In fact, with regard to the Serbian mines, 
for instance, we know from the observations of 
Tacopo de Promontorio in 1475 (cited by Vryonis, 
15) that the Ottomans were responsible for dis- 
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covering and exploiting new sites which had pre- 
viously lain idle, thus opening the way for a new 
period of expansion in Balkan mining. 


Categories and regional distribution of Ottoman 
mineral resources, 


In the fifteenth section of the Afenágir al-‘awdlim 
(Nuruosmaniye ms. 3426, fols. 349b-351a), Mebmed 
*Ashik organises his information under three broad 
headings: precious metals (filidhat), precious stones 
(akdi@r) and precious oils (edAán). In accordance 
with the traditional classification, the Hirst group 
(fols. 347b-352b) is subdivided into the seven prin- 
cipal metals (ħafi hosh), i.e. gold, silver, copper, lead, 
tin, iron and speculum metal (AÀóri sini {g.v.)) 

The sources for gold mentioned by ‘Ashik 
as most productive in his time (fol. 349b) were the 
mines in the environs of Sidjilmissa (g.".]. Anoth 
source for fine quality gold used in the Cairo 
was in the same region at Udjle (S. Shaw, The 
financial nd administrative organization... of 
Ottoman Egypt, 128). An indication of the extent 
of the production of these mines is given when one 
remembers that the yearly treasury contribution 
(irsatiyye [q.v.]) of Egypt was fixed at 500,000 gold 
pieces (Shaw, op. cit, 284-5). Although a part of the 
irsiliyye was sometimes paid with other coins, it 
was typically made up of at least one-half gold 
(see orders to that effect to the governors of Egypt 
dating from the reign of Murad IY (1032-49/1623-30) 
University Library, Istanbul, ms. TY. 6rro, fois. 
46b-47b, &ca-Sob, 9ra-92b, all dealing with kkastne 
insait), 

The principal silver mines of the Ottoman 
Empire were concentrated in Serbia, with other 
important centres in Thrace (Sidrekaps and Pra- 
vista) and Macedonia (Üsküb/Skopje, Kratova, ete.) 
The value of the annual production of ten of the 
largest of these mines is summarised in the following 
table: 


Name of mine yearly value of lease 

or mining region of tax-farm (mukdfa‘a[q.v.]) year 
Skopje 4,695,985 1584 
Zaplana 4,609,000 1603 
Sidrekapsı 3,690,000 1585 
Demirhisar 1,710,000 1589 
Loféa and Berkofča 1,633,333 * 
Pravista 851,182 1590 
Srebrenica 848,105 1858 
Trepča 333,333 1585 
Rudnik 273333 1585 
Novobrdo 215,666 1585 


Source: R. Murphey, Silver production . . ., 82-5. 


Although estimates for overall production levels of 
the silver mines in Rumelia vary considerably, offi- 
cial statistics from the turn of the i1th/17th century 
indicate an annual production of silver somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of 1,600,000 ounces (Murphey, 
Silver production, 70). 

As for Anatolia, silver deposits were to be found 
in the mines at Diandja near present-day Gümüsh- 
kbáne. Register MM 922 in the Istanbul archives 
gives us an idea of the scale of this mine's produc- 
tion in the year roro/160r. At this date, during a 
four-month period, a quantity of 149,049 dirhems or 
14,802 troy ounces was produced, This indicates a 
yearly production of silver at Diandja of around the 
450,000 dirkems level, However, after the txth/x7th 
century, silver was no longer produced in large quan- 
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tities at Djandja. This was due partly to a failure 
to recover from disruptions during the Dialill re- 
bellions [g v.] period, and partly to natural exhaustion 
of the surface veins. Peysonnel's report of 1787 
indicates a significant decline in the intensity of 
mining activity in the mines around Gümüsb-küáne 
by stating that in his day only eighteen forges 
remained in operation (Peysonnel. 82). Both silver 
and gold were also produced in the mines at Ergani, 
in the northwest sector of Diyárbekir province. A 
document dating from 1155/1742 (BBA, KK 5192) 
indicates that during a twelve-month period a 
total of 201,157 dirhems of gold (19,885,06 troy 
ounces) and 1,136,810 dirkems of silver (112,208,04 
troy ounces) were smelted in 3,982 separate forges, 
each under the direction of an expert known as the 
ifrázdji. Each mithäl of gold (1 mithat = 1.5 dirhews) 
was valued at 460 akčes, while silver was priced at 
12.5 burugks per čehi (t Leki = roo dirkems) or 
15 akčes per dirhem at the standard rate of 120 akčes 
to the kurush. A second register compiled five years 
previously in 1149/1737 (BBA, MM 18,404) records 
that 3,216 forges were in operation, producing a 
yearly quantity of 134521.5 dirhems (13,277 troy 
ounces) of gold and 522,272 dirhems (52,548 troy 
ounces) of silver. Unlike the silver mines at Djandia, 
at Ergani a high level of production was maintained 
well into the z9th century, 

Apart from gold and silver, with regard to other 
mineral resources the Ottoman Empire was in a 
particularly favorable position. Copper was supplied 
from the mines iu the province of Kastamonu, 
in particular the mine of Küre in the sandiad of 
Inebolu and the mines in the township of Cankiri 
19) (Kasiamonu wild yeti sdindmesi, sene 1316 H., 
533-4). Copper production at the Küre mine is well 
documented from archival sources. The earliest ac- 
count dates from 919/1515 (BBA, Ibn ul-Emin Tasnif, 
“Meadin”, no. 3) and records the operation of 29 
forges producing 28,638 tbiyyes (36.74 metric tons) 
for an B/, month period. The pure copper once ex- 
tracted was valued at 68 apfas per wühiyte, Subse- 
quent records for the year ro81/r670 (BBA, MM 
15997) give only the lump-sum valuation of the tax- 
farm lease for the operation of the mine fixed 
3,500 batmans or 24.85 metric tons, without speci- 
fying actual production. However, a still later 
rogister dating from 1200/1785-5 (BBA, KK 2945), 
while not exclusively concerned with the Küre 
mine but recording shipments of copper ore from 
the Black Sea region as a whole, permits us to make 
some more precise estimations about overall levels 
of copper production. This register records 23 sepa- 
rate shipments made from the port of Samsun in 
the carly months of 1200/1785-6, incloding 22,243 
pieces constituting a total weight of 71,911 baimans 
or $10.57 metric tons (note: tbe equivalent of 431,466 
wiiyses, 150 dirkems, given for the shipments 
totalling 71,911 baimans, allows us to fix the true 
weight of the batman in use for metals at this time 
at 5.5379 wakiyyes or 7.1 kg). Since, however, 
these shipments were made directly to the cannon 
foundry in Istanbul, they cannot be regarded as 
accurately reflecting the overall output of even 
the mines of the Black Sea area. D. Urquhart 
writing in 1833 describes Küre as "perhaps the richest 
copper mine in the world” and notes that its yearly 
production reached some three million obkas or 
3,800 metric tons. One-quarter of this total was 
supplied directly to the imperial arsenal in Istan- 
bul for gun casting, one-third was consumed by local 
industry, and the remaining surplus of about 4x95 
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exported to foreign markets, in particular India. 
Peysonnel (see summary statistics in Bibl.) also 
provides some information on copper exported from 
the Black Sea ports. Aside from Küre, we know from 
Edwards! account of Ottoman mining in 1914 
(Edwards, 195) that there were rich copper deposits 
in the Hendek basin east of Adapazar!, in addition 
to which Solakian (62-70) speaks of dozens of small 
mines along the Harshit river valley near Tirebolu. 
(For further information on copper production, see 
also the Farley report cited in Bibl., and Issawi, 278- 
9.) According to Mebmed *Ashik (Mendsir al- 
Sawdlim, fol. 35rb), there existed some copper 
deposits in the Osogovska mountains near Kratovo 
and in various locations in the mountains of Bosnia. 

lron ore was excavated in large quantities in 
the mines of Samakov in present-day Bulgaria, 
and shipped to Istanbul for various uses in civil 
and military construction via the Black Sea port 
of Abyolu (Barkan, Süleymaniye Cami, i, 367) 
There were numerous other smaller mining centres 
throughout Bosnia which could also be mobilised in 
time of need (on the smaller iron-producing mines in 
the vicinity of Novo Brdo, sec Bibl., Handžić, 1976). 
An interesting example of the reopening of a mine at 
Kamengrad in northern Bosnia is to be found in 
Vols xxi of the Mithimme defters for the year 980/1572. 
The document is addressed to the governor of Bosnia 
and specifies that, in order to meet a pressing need 
for cannon balls at the front, the responsible author- 
ities ín the area are to recruit the necessary work 
men from the neighbouring villages without dela; 
and resume production at the mine immediately. À 
fact which should not be overlooked vhen analysing 
the pattern of Ottoman mining activity is that, in 
addition to the richness of a given deposit, geo- 
graphical proximity to the place where military need 
was the greatest could also be a major factor in 
determining which mines were exploited and also the 
level of production which was sought in particular 
locations. 

Information about the two largest consumer: 
of iron products, namely the imperial naval yards 
(tersdne-yi Sémire) and the imperial arsenal (djebe- 
Èhāne) allow us to make rough estimates about the 
levels of production in the major iron-producing 
regions. In the case of the naval yards, a register 
dated 1073/1663 (BBA, MM 1800) specifies that 
1,328 kanjars or about 75,000 kg, of raw iron were 
provided from Samakov at a cost of 623,267 ages 
or approximately 470 abies per kanjar. An idimdt 
register prepared by the overseeing agent (ndzir) 
of the Samakov mine covering a two-year period 
from Mubarrem rozs to Dhu 'I-Hididja r026/January 
16:6 to December 1617 (BBA, MM 2067) indicates 
that the following finished goods were sent to the 
arsenal in that year: 1,024 shovel blades (küreks), 
2,552 picks (kasmas), 2,000 axes (dalja) and 14 crow- 
bars (küskü). Ewliy& Célebi (Seydhat-ndme, vi, 128) 
speaks of a yearly quantity of 8,000 wagonloads of 
raw iron being sent to the central lands of the 
Empire chiefly via the seaport of Salonica, In 
Anatolia, one of the principal iron ore deposits 
exploited by the Ottomans was at Kigi in the 
mountainous region southwest of Erzerum. (on 
the production of cannon balls and other finished 
iron products at Kigi, see Murphey, The construction 
of a fortress . . ., documents in the addenda). Another 
centre of iron production in Anatolia, at least one 
that was active in the roth century, was in the town- 
ship of Zeytün north of Mar‘ash. According to the 
‘yearbook for Aleppo province for the year 1321/1906 


(446), there were two active mines producing a 
yearly quantity of 2,500 wiikéyyes of raw iron (on 


| these mines, see also Edwards, 193, and Solakian, 


51-3). 

The provenance of steel used in the Ottoman 
Empire was various. From the east, it was brought 
from India and Caucasia, in particular Derbend, 
and found its way to Damascus, where it was 
fashioned into various finished products, such as 
sword blades, by the celebrated artisans of that 
city (see Bibl., section iii). Some steel also came 
from Europe and was known as frengi, although there 
were also indigeneous centres in the Rumelian 
provinces at Ruda and Samakov. Because of its 
foreign origin and the costly nature of the process 
by which it was refined, tempered steel, referred 
to as “Frankish steel" (éelit-i frengi), fetched the 
highest unit price among the baser metals, commonly 
being sold at 4,000 akčes per kanjar (9 aĝčes per 
wàbyye) and in one instance for as much as 4,300 
abies per kanjar or 98 akčes per wühipye (BBA, 
MM 6760, register dated 1006/1597-8). The regulated. 
prices as set in 1049/1640 fixed ximum price 
of 70 akčes per wükiyye for the éelik-é frengi supplied 
to the rasp-makers! guild (tirpidjilyén) in Istanbul 
(Es'ür defteri, Topkapu Sarayı Library ms. Revan 
1934, fols. 107a-108b), but clearly there were exten- 
sive gradations in quality. The official price regula- 
tions of rogg/x640 established the following four 
categories: 

(1) frengi čelik — - 70 akčes per wükiyye; 

(2) Pesite čelik - 35 akčes per wükiyye; 

(3) Samakiv čelik - 25 abies per wükiyye; 

(4) Zelik of low quality not suitable for use by the 

filemakers - 20 ak/es per wükiyye. 

For the prices of various other metals used in 
the production of ordnance, an account register 
of the imperial cannon foundry (op-Rhine«yi Siwire) 
from 1006/1597-8 gives us some precise data (BBA, 
MM 6760). At this date, copper was supplied to 
the foundry at a price of forty akčes per witkiyye 
(x withiyye = 1.2828 kg). Tin varied in price 
between 3,800-3,900 akčes per kanjar (x kamar = 
44 wiihiyyes), or 86-89 akčes per wilhiyye according 
to its provenance. In one notation, an item of ex- 
pense of 1,372 ades for the cost of a pack horse to 
transport tin from Semendire is recorded. 


Other minerals 


Apart from the seven precious metals (haft-i hosh), 
another class of minerals was made up of ores of 
low intrinsic, but high practical value. Principal 
among these ores were alum (shab), sulphur (kükiri) 
and saltpeter (góherzile). 

Alum was used in the textile industry during 
the dying process, as well as in the paper-making 
and other industries. Its manufacture in Turkey 
dated back at least to the 8th/r4th century (Inalcik, 
Classical age, 134; Cl. Cahen, Pre-Otfoman Turkey, 
16o-r; W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant, 
di, 565-71). Until alternative sources were discovered, 
Anatolia was the major and almost unchallenged 
supplier of alum to the European textile industry, 
principally through the intermediacy of Genoese 
merchants. A Florentine merchant of the early 
14th century lists five fully distinguishable grades 
and regional varieties of alum from Anatolia, as 
follows: (r) Kütahya alum; (2) alum from Karabisár 
(= Shebin- Karabigar); (3) alum from Phocea (= Yeñi 
Foča); (4) alum from around Ulubad on the western 
shore of Apolyont Gola; and (5) impure alum from 
the various islands of the Marmara sea (known as 
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alum of Cyzicus (= Kapudaght yarhn-adasl) (Pego- 
lotti, La pratica della mercatura, 43, 295, 369). 
(For the reversal of this state of affairs with regard 
to the Turkish predominance in the production 
and supply of alum to the West by the rztb/r8th 
century, see below.) The principal alum pits were 
found in north-central Anatolia at Shebin- Karahisir 
and in western Anatolia in the area around Kütahya. 
The toponym Sbabkhàne still in use today in thc 
vicinity of Gediz, and other variants such as Shabdii 
near Tavshanll, attest to the former importance of 


the alum deposits in this region. Additional deposits | 


were found at Maronea near Giimuldjine (q.v) in 
Thrace (Shar‘iyya court records of Aleppo, Ewämir-i 
sullániyye, xiv, 70-1) and at Ipsala (Singer, 89-94). 
Since sulphur and saltpetre were two of the 
principal ingredients used in the manufacture of 
gunpowder [see mimOr], it is not surprising that 
supply of these essential materials was controlled 
by means of a special regulatory system. The ac 
counting system applied for securing gunpowder 
supplies was known as the odjaMIh or special fund 
allocated for purchases and requisitioning of essential 
supplies (the same system was used to secure supplies 
for the imperial kitchens, the imperial navy and 
other branches of state service). The regions wheace 
the essential minerals for the production of gun- 
powder could be procured within the Empire were 
limited. Tor supplies of sulphur, the government 
turned to either extreme of the Empire. A document 
dated 978/1570 indicates that a yearly quantity 
of 2,000 Rantars was supplied to the government bi 
the governor of Hakkāri province from his own 
region together with Erdiish (Refik, 7-8), On the 
other side of the empire, an indication of sulphur 


being mined in Selânik province is found in a budget 
for the year 1079-80/r669-70 (Barkan 1955, 249], 
where an expenditure of 33,000 abies is recorded 
for hiring of pack animals to transport the ore. 
ince we know from other sources (Refik, 7-8) 
that the standard rental fee for each draught animal 
was 200 abies, we may interpret these figures as 
representing 165 animals, each bearing the standard 
load of 18 batmans or about 300 pounds. Saltpetre, 
| too, because it required specially humid climatic con- 
| ditions, such as those found on the edges of the salt 
lakes of Koramán province, or in the Nile delta of 
Egypt, though more abundant than sulphur, could 
‘only be produced in certain places. Like sulphur, it 
too was supplied to the government by means of 
the yearly fixed contribution in kind. The level of 
this contribution was supposed to be constant, but 
additional extraordinary requests could be made 
in time of need. The yearly level fixed for Karamdn. 
province as a whole was 500 Aanfars ot 28,222 kg. 
(Konya, Skar'iyye court records for the year ro4o/ 
1630, 30). More often than not, the saltpetre was 
produced in a number of smaller workshops or 
distilleries called kennes (Derleme, vili, 2744), to be 
collected and transported to  centrally-ocated 
factories for the manufacture of gunpowder. One 
such centre was at Bor, which annually produced 
a quantity of 91,000 wabiyyes (approx. 2,000 Aanfars 
| or 112,890 kg.) of finished gunpowder for delivery 
to the arsenal in Istanbul (Ünen, 21). Egypt's regular 
contribution (irsdliyye) was 3,000 Rantars (Feridin, 
ii, 201-2), but in some years it reached as high as 
10,000 Kanjars (seo the order addressed to Tabant-Yast 
| Mebmed Pasha, governor of Egypt 1038-40/1628-30, 
| in Suwer, fols, 43b-44a). 


Table. Statistics on Anatolian mining in the roth-rrth/17th-18th centuries 
Minerals Yearly value Yearly volume of Price Source of 
found Location* of the mukdja'a. production per unit information Date 
in akčes 

silver (Aleppo) 17,346 MM 7075, p.8 — 1046/1636 
silver (Tokat) 67,000 MM 7075, p.26 1046/1636 
silver Diandia 

(Gümüsh-khine) 1,500,000 MM 7075, p.12 1046/1636 
silver Inegöl (Bursa) 80,000 MM 7075, p.33 1046/1636 
silver (Aleppo) 17,346 MM 7075, p.8 1046/1636 
silver Djandja 

(Gamtsh-khine) 450,000 dihems** 9.5 ables for MM gas roro/r60r 

pure silver, 
1.5 for ore 

silver Ergani 1,136,810 dirkems 15 abčes MM 5192 xissigaz 
gold Ergani 201,157 dirkems. 306%, ables MM 5192 nissfrzaa 
copper Ardanué 

(Erzerum) 300,000 MM 7075, p. 15 1046/1636 
copper Küre 

(Kastamonu) Tbn ul-Emin,  gag/r513 

Me'adin, no. 3 

iron Čankiri 
7 (Kastamonu) 117,879 tee MM 7075, p.28 1046/1636 
iron — (Muiia) 6,333 ***** MM 7075, p. 38 1046/1636 
alum — Karabisar-i 

Sharkt 1,382,650 MM 7075, p. 1$ 1046/1636 
alum Gediz 

(Kütabya) 316,666 MM 7075, p. 35  1o46/r636 


* Place-names given between parentheses designate sawdjals. This is used both as an aid to location and 


some revenues from the salt works of Čankiri; * 


order to differentiate individual figures for specific mines from summation figures for a district as a whole; 
One dirhem equals 3.07 g; *** One wühiyye equals r.2828 kg; * 


This figure of 117,879 also reflects 


* Tax-farm of the smelting works (fal-khdne), 
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Mineralogical map of Anatolia. 


1, Trox; Bilediik (Refik, 1-4), Čankiri (MM 7975), Muğla (MM 7075), Divrigi (Katib 624), Kigi (Refik, 15, 
a1, 4 

2. Correr: Ardanut (Relik, 54, and MM 7075), Kağizman (Refik, 45-46), Küre/ Kastamonu (‘Ashik f. 351b); 

3. Leap and Sver: Gümüsh-khàne (Ewliya II, 405 and MM 7075) Ergani (Refik, 29, 39) Inegül/Dursa. 

l: (Refik, 45, and MM 7075), Ispiye/Tirebolu (Refik, 30, 31, 34); 

4. Sutpxur: Erdiish (Refik, 7-8), Hakkarl (Refik, 7-8); 

5. Savrreree: Erdjish (Refik, 13), Karaman (Refik, 11-12, 18), Bor (Ewliya, 

6, Atum: Shebin Karabisár (MM 7075), Gediz (MM 7075). 


199); 


Sources: 


‘Ashik = Mehmed ‘Ashik, Mendiir al-‘awatim, Nur-i Osmaniye Library ms. 3426; 
EwliyA = Ewliya Celebi, Seydhat-ndme, 10 vols., Istanbul 1314/1896, to 1938; 
Katib = Kati Celebi, Djihan-numd, Istanbul 1145/1732; 


MM. 


= Başbakanlık Archives, Maliyeden Müdevver series; 


Refik = A. Refik, Osmanl devrinde Türkiye madenleri (967-1200), Istanbul 1931. 


For the purpose of quick reference, a table follows 
which shows the scale of various mining enterprises 
in Anatolia. An accompanying map shows the geo- 
graphical distribution of the principal minerals. 

Market organisation: distribution and supply. 

The principal purpose of the state regulation of 
mines was to ensure self-sufficiency, particularly 
in materials of strategic significance. It seems more- 
over that in order to achieve this, the state was even 
willing to sacrifice a measure of efficiency in pro- 
duction. This is most obvious in those mines ad- 
tered by iltisdm (see above and wOLTEzIM). 
Under this system, after deducting expenses for 
materials and payment of the treasury tithe, an 
investor was left with only some 60% of the pro: 
duction with which to pay his workers and realise 
à profit for himself. As is indicated in a memoran- 
dum on the subject written in about 1600 (see Mur- 
phey, Silver production, 90), this left little margin 
for experimentation with new techniques or invest- 
ment in production-boosting improvements. In 
point of fact, the Ottoman Empire was independent 
of outside sources of supply for all significant minerals 
with the possible exception of tin (on the import of 
tin from the Cornish mines, see BAROD at i, 1063, 
and H. Inalerk, The socio-political effects . . ., 215 ff. 
Also, Ewliy Celebi mentions that the supply of tin 
for the Istanbul craft-guilds came from England 
(Seyábát-ndme, i, 579: Ingiltere diyarindan). Modern 
geological exploration has determined that the only 
place in tho Middle East where tin occurs in any 
appreciable deposit is the Lebanon (see de Jesus, i, 


53, and ii, 395, map). However, there is no evidence 
that the Ottomans made use of this site (on the x7th 
century tin trade between England and Turkey, see 
Hedges, 84-5). 

While mining production itself was also carefully 
monitored, strict government control was exercised, 
particularly in the marketing phase. One aspect 
of state regulation of the market place was the 
limiting or total probibition of export of some 
mineral products at times when local stocks became 
depleted. Examples of the periodic imposition of 
trade restrictions in iron and lead, as well as other 
metals, are recorded in the wellindexed catalogue 
volumes of the Public Record Office in London (see 
Bibl.). These trading bans were imposed only as an 
exceptional measure, but with regard to the sale and 
distribution of certain scarce resources within the 
empire itself there was a whole range of restrictive 
regulations, ranging from government price control to 
the enforcement of artificial market boundaries 
known as óri. 

To illustrate the fundamentally protectionist 
principles of the state with regard to mineral pro- 
duction and distribution, the conditions regulating 
the state alum imines are particularly revealing. 
Details on the marketing of alum mined at Shebin- 
Xarabisár (Karahisár-I Sharkl) for use in the manu- 
facture of gunpowder and other products are provided 
in the gharyya court records from Aleppo. In an. 
order dated 11 Muharrem rro4/rọ January 1780 to 
the authorities in Aleppo, one of the restricted areas 
where the ore could be sold, the government barred 
the competition of European traders (efrendiiler) 
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who sought to flood the market with cheaper alum. 
Ship captains were warned that if they persisted in 
attempting to sell their cargoes at the deflated price 
of six burugks per kanjar (56443 kg.), as opposed 
to the fixed price of forty-three kurusks per kanjar 
set for the produce of the state-operated mines at 
Karabigkr, their cargoes would be confiscated 
(Damascus, Markaz al-wathiih al-to%tkhiyya: Ewã- 
mir-i sulániyye (Halab), xv, 384-6). Another order 
dated 25 Muharrem iios March 1777 provided 
guarantees for the maintenance of treasury revenues. 
deriving from alum sales by blocking access to the 
market to all suppliers until such time as all the 
state-produced alum had been sold. The order also 
provided that ony shipments of alum not authenti- 
cally proven to have originated from the state 
mines by the issuance of a treasury agent's permit 
(tedhkire) would be made subject to immediate 
confiscation, as well as to the payment of an in- 
demnity amounting to twice the value of the seized 
shipment (Ewdmir al-sulfániyye (Halab), xiv, 70-1). 
Such harsh restrictions and overtly monopolistic 
marketing practices based on defined areas called 
órii were applied in connection with a limited number 
of mineral products such as salt and alum. Never- 
theless, the government applied similar restrictions 
on some precious metals as well, both with an eye 
to protecting treasury revenues, and to assuring the 
availability of searce materials which, by their 
very nature, could easily be made the subject of 
hoarding and speculation, Thus the sale and circula- 
tion of raw silver was strictly controlled by the 
government, A limit was fixed for the use of the 
jewellers and related craft-guilds (such as the 
Slrma-keshn) by the comptroller of the mint (darb- 
kħäne wig), and unauthorised export of silver 
was also forbidden (on this question, see the refer- 
cucos in Murphey, Silver production ...., 89). Further- 
more, by periodic regulation of the coinage (tashth-i 
sikke) to account for fluctuations in the market 
alue of silver, official government rates of circula- 
tion (rd*idj) for all major currencies, both internally 
and externally-minted, were determined and were 
universally applied in all provinces of the empire. 
Thus all phases of Ottoman mineral production, 
minting, and circulation followed the same rule 
of strict government regulation and control aimed 
at preserving self-sufficiency and at assuring abun- 
dance in the supply of precious metals for the home 
market. 

Concerning the distribution for usc of mincral 
resources, it is clear that the greater part of the 
empire's minera! production was set aside and made 
directly available to the state for two principal uses: 


(1) military use 
a. the imperial cannon foundry (fop-hine-yi 
*ümire) 
b. naval shipyards (iersáne-yi “dmire) 
(2) use in civil construction 
2. buildings serving the public need 
(1) mosques 
(2) schools 
(3) hospitals 
(4) Simarets 
b, buildings reserved for state use 
(1) royal palaces 
(2) residences of high government functionaties, 
A relatively smaller proportion was distributed to 
the craft guilds for the production of household 
utensils and consumer goods. Manufacture of common 


household items such as copper cooking pots (Ras- 
ghan), charcoal burners for household heating 
(mangal) and copper eatingware (Rab) also used up 
large quantities of metal According to Ewliy2’s 
list (Seyihdt-ndme, i, 579) in Istanbul alone there 
were some 1,000 separate metal founders’ shops 
(dakmediis) employing some 1,300 skilled craftsmen, 
Tt was only when these two needs had been fully 
satisfied, that is to say, the needs of the state and 
the needs of the internal consumer market, with a 
substantial surplus kept in reserve in case of emer- 
gency need, that the issue of export could even arise, 
When export did occur, the state also carefully 
supervised all aspects of these transactions in order 
to determine the appropriate trading partners, the 
volume of the trade, and the proper price level. 

These peculiarities of the Ottoman marketing 
system are nowhere more in evidence than with re- 
spect to the distribution and sale of salt [see war). 
For purposes of salt sales, each production district 
or Orit was further divided into sub-units called 
diwans, to which salt was distributed for sale on the 
basis of carefully calculated population estimates. 
The purpose of such a system was obviously to guard 
against the occurrence of shortage caused by price 
speculation on the part of merchants who knew how 
to profit from a naturally occurring price differ- 
ential based on the geographic proximity of their 
potential markets to the contre of production. Figures 
for several salt works in Anatolia and Rumelia 
Published by Gücer indicate that the distribution 
of salt typically followed a repeating pattern: 85% 
of the salt produced in a given production district 
(rü) was blocked for distribution at fixed prices 
to local industries (bakeries, etc), while only 15% 
made its way outside the confines of the dri, either 
as a contribution to a state organisation such as 
the imperial kitchen (mafbakh-i Amire) or for 
distribution in another dri experiencing a temporary 
Shortage. Of the total of 85% consumed locally, 
Güçer was able to determine that 70% was sold 
directly at the mine or in its immediate environs, and 
a further 15% was sold in remote rural sales dis- 
tricts (dfwiins) with limited access to the miae, Far 
from being oppressive, these sales restrictions were 
designed to ensure equitable distribution of commo- 
dities which were either naturally scarce or liable 
to become the object of price speculation. 


Nineteentivcentury developments in Ottoman mining. 

In considering the devetopment of Ottoman 
mining in the x3th/19th century, one should note 
the three areas of fundamental change: 

(a) Mining law. (For this, see the relevant articles 
from the Distür listed in the BibL, section II. 
On the law governing capital investment and 
ownership of land by foreigners, see Engelhardt, i, 
zirff,, and Solakian, 5-6. On the concessionary 
regime, see INTIVAZAT,) (b) New mineral types ex- 
ploited in the roth century and the role of foreign 
capital in the development of Ottoman mining. 
(c) New technology and the impact of mechanisation. 
Only the major themes and issues relating to the 
last two topics, in particular, that of mechanisation 
in Ottoman mining (see below), will be treated here. 

The exploitation of other mineral resources 
in the Ottoman Empire such as chrome and nickel 
and the more intensive exploitation of existing fields 
as in the coal industry, began on a large scale rela- 
tively late in Ottoman history. Under the impetus 
of increased demand sparked off by the Industrial 
Revolution in Enrope, mineral exploitation rights in 
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Table. Statistics on Anatolian mining in the z9th century 
Minerals Location ‘Yearly volume of Price per Source of Date 
found. production unit information 
copper Erfani 6,172 metric tons 72pera — lhsPiyyit, 263 average over 1859-1907 
gold Bulgar Dağı (Adana) 64 okkas (8.4 kg.) Ibsi@iyyat, 263 average over 1805-25 
silver Bulger Dağı 922 okkas (1,183 kg.) Ths@iyyat, 263 average over 1805-25 
copper Küre (Kastamonu) 340 metric tons Issawi, 279 1851 
fuller’s earth Ankara 7,408,720 metric tons Jlsd'iyydt, 265 average over 1820-5 
meerschaum Eskişehir 5,648 sandtbs (one average over 1820-5 

sandik = approx. 35 kg.) 


Anatolia became the subject of intense competition 
between the various capitulatory nations and were 
often made a specific article of agreement in the 
bilateral negotiations for the financing of such 
large-scale projects as the Hidjàz railway. In order 
the better to coordinate the leasing and exploita- 
tion of the state mines and to increase their profits, 
a separate Department of Mines attached to the 
Ministry of Public Works (Naf*iy ya) was established 
in 1687, 

‘The most significant development in the new 
period was the inteasive exploitation of the empire's 
coal reserves with the participation of foreign 
capital. This sector of the mining industry has been 
thoroughly studied by Quataert (see BibL), so there 
is no need to enter into details here. Two points 
which should be stressed, however, are firstly that 
the marked rise in mineral output in the late roth 
century was almost entirely used for export outside 
the empire and not to fuel internal industrial ac- 
tivity (according to Owen, 213, 80%-90% of all 
coal production was exported, according to Quataert 
somewhat less, whereas Solakian (ro) provides sta- 
tistics from the first decade of the zoth century 
showing that minerals alone usually accounted for 
between 60-70% of all exports), and secondly that 
of all the minerals, coal was far and away the most 
important, comprising nearly 80% of all mineral 
output (see statistics in /hsipydt, roo). The table 
below excludes coal production (for which, see Qua 
taert and statistics on the Ereğli mine in Ihsd?iyyat, 
262-3) so as to give a more balanced picture of de- 
velopments in the roth century 2s compared with 
the earlier period. With reference to this table, 
it should be noted that two quarried minerals which 
were also intensively exploited during the new period, 
once again primarily for export, were fuller's earth 
and meerschaum (for statistics on these, see Ihsd?- 
iyyat, table 27, at pp. 102-3, which gives the mineral 
output of the empire by province according to 
two categories, mines (ma‘din) and quarries (jash 
odiaklart). 


Mining technology. 


t. The earlier period. Some interesting details 
of the technological aspects of Ottoman mining are 
provided through the first hand observations of 
Mehmed ‘Ashik, who was in residence during a 
three-year period between 994/1586 and 997/1589 
in the mining town of Sidrekapst. According to his 
description, the mine shafts were typically dug to a 
depth of some 150 to zoo dhirá's (one dhira® = ap- 
prox. 
surface pumps linked to the subterranean water 
channels was installed to facilitate drainage. The 
process whereby the ore was smelted and purified 
in small forges is also described by him. As the by- 
product of the first smelting, the ote was divided 


75 cm). A system of mechanically operated | 


into pure silver ingots and a quantity of litharge. 
The litharge could then either be sold in its raw state 
or else further refined to produce lead for roofing 
or ammunition. As described by Mehmed ‘Ashik, 
the forges at Sidrekaps: were rather small in size, 
with a central heating chamber connected to au 
exterior collecting chamber where the smelted 
ore was left to solidify. The major technical difficulty 
seems to have been overheating, particularly in the 
winter months when the water circulation needed 
for cooling was impeded by freezing temperatures, 
which gave rise periodically to the explosion and 
collapse of the small, clay-built forges. A document 
which further describes the operation of the smelting 
houses (kal-khánes) attached to the imperial mint 
and which specifies the percentage of metal lost 
during each stage of the assaying process, has been 
discovered in the Topkapu Sarayı archives (D. 9372) 
(see further, Beldiceanu 1964, 95-7). Ewliya Celebi's 
rath/x7th century description of the iron works in 
Samakov gives evidence of the use of hydraulic 
power to work the iron-stamping presses (Seyāh 
nàme, vi, 128]. 

2. The roth century. We have already referred 
to the application of improved techniques in order 
to raise yields, a notable example being the con- 
struction of a centralised smelting plant at Tokat to 
process ore from mines throughout northeastern 
Anatolia (see above). Alongside improved technology, 
mechanisation in key areas such as the transport and 
loading of ore had a dramatic impact on mineral out- 
put at the turn of the 2oth century. To take an ex- 
ample from the Eregli coal fields, the bullding of 
a rail link and installing of cranes for rapid loading 
of the ships in the port are singled out by Quataert 
as the critical factors leading to a three-fold in- 
crease in production within a few years of the 
establishment of the French Company, the Société 
d'Heraclée, in 1896 (see Quataert; Owen, 213, taking 
a longer time frame, speaks of a better than ten- 
fold increase in coal output between 1855 and 1913). 
Proximity to existing railway lines also affected the 
decision to exploit known deposits in other sectors 
of the mining industry, The development of chrome 
mining in the province of Aydin, and intensified 
exploitation of the beds of schist at Hendek for ex- 
traction of copper, became economically viable only 
by virtue of the proximity of these areas to exist- 
ing railway lines. In the case of the Hendek oper: 
tions, we are told by Edwards (r95) that at the 
time of bis report in 1914 there were as many as 26 
separate concessionaires working in an area only 
80 miles square. As a result of intensified mining 
activity and mechanisation in the industry, in a 
single decade at the tura of the oth century overall 
mining production in all sectors of the industry 
doubled from about 600,000 tons to 1.15 million tons 
(Solakian, 9). This improvement in output was 
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achieved without a significant increase in the number 
of mines operated (Solakian, table at p. 9, shows 
that the number of mines operated fluctuated 
between 82 and 94 over the period roor-10), and 
in the absence of new mineral finds of any signifie 
cance. 

Bibliography: I. Ottoman Mining. (a) Ar- 
chival sources: London, Public Records Office, 
Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating 
to English affairs existing in the archives and 
collections of Venice and other libraries of northern 
Italy (see index under “trade” where sub-headings 
for commodities include: iron, lead, tin, silver. 
etc); Istanbul, Bagbaksnhk Argivi, (BBA) 
Maliyeden müdevver (MM) 2067 —  ldjmili 
muhásebe-yi wáridd! ve ikkrádjái-i muhimmál-i 
then der djänib-i Samakov fi sene 1025-6; Kamil 
Kepeci (KK) 5167 — First draft of a survey 
recording mining centres in Rumelia. This draft 
contains chancellery notations indicating where 
comparative statistics from other years are 
to be entered. As an example, on p. 9 of this 
register, a single figure for the valuation of the 
tax-farm of Skopje/Üsküb pertaining to the 
year 1003/1595 js given. Below this is inscribed 
the instruction 987, 999, 997, 992, 10rs, r024, 
1025, te 1043 senerleri daht zoriile: MM 22, 148. 
completed draft of the above survey containing 
data spanning the years 990-1041/1582-1631; 
State Treasury budgets from the KK series: 
KK roro = budget for 1036-7/2626-7 KK 1921 
= budget for 1037-8/r627-8 KK 1927 = budget 
for 1039-40/t630-r. Istanbul, Topkapu Sarayı | 
Argivi, Detter 9572 = a document dealing with 
the administration of the mint at Sidrekapsi dated 
944/1537. For a brief description on archival 
sources on mining, see M. Sertoğlu, Muhteva 
bakimindan Bagcehalet Arşivi, Ankara 1955, 78-8, 
In particular, see BBA, KK 5167, KK 5169, KK 
5171, KK 5175, KK 5284, KK 5185, KK 5196 = 
registers dealing with the Rumelian mines, and 
BBs, KK 5190, KK sgt, KK 3192, KK $195, | 
KK $204 = registers dealing with the Anatolian | 
mines. In addition, see the Cevdet tasnif, Darbhane 
(Sertoğlu, op. cit, 70), and the collection of 
documents mostly from the 18th and ioth cen- 
turies dealing with the state mines and imperial 
maint transferred to the archives from the Depart- 
ment of State Lands (milit emlds), Sertogtu, | 
op.cit, Br. The Ibn ul-Emin Tasnif, Me'adin 
(vol. xix) contains 248 documents dealing with 
various aspects of mining. These documents are | 
particularly useful, since apart from statistical | 
information, they give ws an idea how the mines 
were physically operated. Particularly useful 
in this regard are Jon wl-Emin, Me'adin, no. 17 
= a report sent by the Adi of Magnisa dated 
996/1588 concerning mineral deposits in the vicin- 
ity, and Itn wi-Emim, Meadin, no. 105 = a 
report by the &ddi of Küre in Kastamonu province 
dated 1093/1682 concerning the state of the 
mining aud smelting operations in the copper 
mines. (b) Narrative sources and modern works on 
Ottoman mining: G. Agricola, De re metallica, 
Eng. tr. with annotations by H. C. Hoover, 
London 1912; R. Anhegger, Beiträge zur Geschichte 
des Berghaus im Osmanischen Reich, Istanbul 
1943-5 [Istanbuler Schriften, nos. 2 and 14); 
Ankara, Maden Tethik ve Arama Enstitüsü Yayın- 
Jar; no, 118, iron ore deposits of Turkey, Ankara 
1904; no. 123, pyrites and sulphur deposits of 
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al-Sacedlim, NO ms. 3426, fol. 347b-364a, manzara- 
yi khāmis ‘askar; mewhüb min “ind allah insan'a 
KhazPim olan ensed?-i mädin dhihridir. Ö. L. 
Barkan (r953), 933-34/7527-28 mali yılma ait bir 
bütçe örneği, in IMisat Fakültesi Mecmuası, xv 
(1953-4), 251-329; idem (r955), 1079-80/1669-70 
mali yılma ait bir Osmanli biltgesi we ekleri, in 
Iktisat Fakültesi Meemuast, xvii (1955-6), 225-303; 
idem (roro), XVI asrin ik yarısında Turkiyedz 
fiya! hareketleri, in Belltten, xxxiv (1970), 557-6507; 
idem (1072), Süleymaniye Cami ve Imareti ingagis, 
i, Ankara 1972, ii, Ankara r979; N. Barozzi and 
(5. Berchet (eds.), Le Relesioni degli Stati Europei 
lette al Senato dagli Ambasciatori Venesiane nel 
secolo decimosettimo: Turchia. i[1-2, Venice 1871-2; 
N. Beldiceanu (2964), Les Actes des premiers 
sultans conservés dans les manuscrits tures de la 
Bibliothèque nationale à Paris, i. Règlements 
miniers 1390-1512, The Hague 1964; $. Beygu, 
Kiki demir madenlerinde yapilan top gileler, in 
Tarih Vesialars, ii (1943), 335:7; O. N. Bilmen, 
Hukuk-i islamiyye ve sstilahat-s firkiyye kamusu, 
iv, Istanbul 1969; N. Çagatay, Sidrekapsı maden- 
leri hakkında iki wesiha, in Ankara Üniversitesi 
Tarih Enstitüsü, Tarih Araştırmaları 1940-41, 
Istanbul 194r, 265-89; DERLEME = Türk Dil 
Kurumu, Türkiye'de halk ağından derleme sözlüğü, 
vii, Ankara 1975; M. J. Dinić, Za istoriji rudarstoa 
i srednjeve hovnoj Srbiji i Bosni, printed under 
the auspices of the Serbian National Academy in 
Belgrade and published in two parts in Posebna 
Izdanja, Part I, Posebna Izdanja, in vol. cexl, 
Belgrade 1955; Part IL Posebna Izdanja, coclv, 
Belgrade 1962; Ewliy& Celebi, Seydhat-ndme, 
to vols. Istanbul 1314/1896 to 1938; S. Faroqhi, 
Alum production and alum trade im the Otoman 
empire (about 1560-1830), in WZKM, lxxi (1979), 
153-75; Abmed Feridün, Minghe’dt al-selitin, 
Istanbul 1264-5/1848-9; V. A. Gordlevskii, Ek- 
sploatsiva nedr zemli v Turtsii, in Sovelshoe Vosto- 
hovedenya, iià (1945), 109-45; L. Güçer, XV-XVII 
aserlarda Osmanlı imparatorlugunda tus inhisart 
ve tuslaların isletme nizam, in Iktisat Fakültesi 
Mecmuası, xxiii (1962-3), 97-143; E. S. Hedges, 
Tin in social and economic history, New York 
1964; A. Handžić (1959), see below, section II 
idem (1976), Rudnici u Bosni w drugov polivini 
XV stoljeca, in Prilozi za Orientalni Filologiju, 
xxvi (t976), 7-42; Hüseyn Hezarfenn, TélkAis 
ai-heyán, Paris, BN ms. Turc A.F. 40, fols. 189a- 
190, der nlii mädin (text transcribed by 
Anhegzer, in Beiträge, 346-8); H. Inaletk, Osmanlt 
imparatorlugunun huruluy ve inkigafe devrinde 
Türkiyenin iktisadi vasiyeli üzerinde bir tethik 
münasebetiyle, in Belden, xv (1951), 629-86; 
idem, FT*, art. DĀR at-paro; idem (1973), The 
Ottoman empire in the classical age (1300-1600), 
London 1973; idem (r975), The socio-political 
effects of the diffusion of fire-arms in the Middle 
East, in V. J. Parry and M. Fi. Yapp (eds.), War, 
technology, and socicty in the Middle East, London. 
1375, 195-216; idem, Impact of the Annales Schoot 
on Ottoman studies and new findings, in Review, i 
(1978), 69-96; P. de Jesus, The development of 
prehistoric mining and metallurgy in Anatolia, 
British Archeological Reports, International Series, 
no. 74, pts. 1-2, 1980; K. Jireček, Die Handels- 
Strassen und Bergwerke von Serbin und Bosnie 
während des Mittelalters, Praguo 1916; E. Koler- 
kiliç, Osmanl imparalorlugunda para, Ankara 
1958; D. Kovoéovic (z960), Les mines d'or et 
d'argent en Serbie et Bosnie, in Annales: ESC, xv 
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(1960), 248-58; idem (1970), Le róle de l'industrie. 
minière dans le développement des centres économi- 
ques en Serbie et en Bosnie, pendant la première 
moive du XVe siècle, in Studia Balcanica, iii 
(1970), 133-8; R. Murphey (1980 aj, The con- 
struction. of a fortress at Mosul in 1631: a case study 
of an important facet of Ottoman military expendi- 
ture, in H. fnaloik and O. Okyar (eds), The social 
and economic history of Turkey (1071-1929), 
Ankara 1980, 163-77; idem (r980b), Silver 
production in Rumelia according to an official 
Ottoman report circa 1600, in Siidost-Forschungen, 
xxxix (198), 75-104; Y. R. Önen, Osmanlılar 
devrinde Borda barut fabrikelars, in Türk Eino- 
grafya Dergisi, v (1962), 21-3; V. J. Parry, EI* 
art BAÜp. iv; idem, Materials of war in the 
Olloman empire, ia M. A. Cook (ed), S'udies in 
the economic history of the Middle East, London 
1970, 219-20; A. Refik, Osmanlı devrinde Turkiye 
madenleri, 967-1200 A.H., Istanbul 1931; S. Rizaj 
(1968), Rudarstve Kosova i susednih krajeva, 
Pristina 1968; idem (1070), Rudarsiroto vo 
Mokedonija od XV do XVIII wh, in Glasnik na 
Tnslitol za Nacionalna Istorija, xiv (1970), 91-111; 
idem (r970 b), Counterfeit of money in the Balkan 
Peninsula from the XV to the XVII century, in 
Balcanica, i (1979), 71-9; H. Sahillioglu, Onyediner 
asrin ilh yarssinda Istanbulda tedavilldeki sikkelerin 
roii, in Belgeler, i (1964), 228-33; idem, Kwrulu- 
gundan XVII asrın sonlarina kadar Osmanl para 
larihi hakkında bir deneme, unpubl, doctoral diss., 
Istanbul University 1958; S. Shaw, The financial 
and administrative organization and development 
of Oitoman Egypt 1517-1798, Princeton 1962; 
C. Singer, The earliest chemical industry; an essay 
in the historical relations of economics and technology 
illustrated from the alum trade, London, 1943; 
Sumeri kküfüpi hilmaydn, Istanbul University 
Library, ms., TY 6rro = copies of orders sent by 
Sultan Murad IV (reigned 1032-49/r623-39) to 
his governors in the provinces, and correspon- 
dance with other high state functionaries; S. 
Vryonis, The question of the Byzantine mines, in 
Spreulum, xxxvi (1962), 1-17; T. M. Yaman, 
Küre bakir madenine dai vesikaler, in Tarih 
Vesikalart, iv (1941), 266-82, — IL. Works on 
Ottoman mining legislation: R, Anhegger 
and H. [nale (cds), Kéndandme-i sulini ber 
mácob-i Sorf-4 Osméni, Ankarax 956; N. Beldiceanu 
(1962), Un règlement minior Ottoman du règne de 
Süleyman lo législateur, in Siidost-Forschungen, 
xxi (r96:), 149-67; idem (1964), Les Aces des 
premiers sultans conservés dans les manuscrits 
turcs de la Bibliothèque Nationale à Paris. ii. Règle- 
menis miniers 1390-1512, The Hague 5964; 
N. Çagatay, Osmanh imparatorlugunda miden 
hukuk ve iMtisadiyats hakkmda vesikalar, in Tarik 
Vesikalart, x (1913), 275-83; Jt. Engelhardt, La 
Turquie et le Tansimat, ou histoire des reformes 
dans l'Empire Ottoman depuis 1826 jusquà nos 
jours, Paris 1882-4; H. Exnisch, Das sächsische 
Bergrocht des mitclalters, Leipzig 1887; M. S. 
Filipović, Das Erte der mittelalterlichen sächsischen 
Bergleute in den sitéclawiscken Ländern, in Südost- 
Forschungem, xxii (1963), 192-233; Ibrahim b. 
Muhammad al-Halabi, Multaka alabhūr, Tkish. 
ir with comm, by Mehmed Mewkafati, z vols. 
Istanbul 1318/1900; A. Handzié (1959), Zakonska 
odrebda (kanun) o tuslenskine solanama, in Prilozi 
za Orientalni Filologifu, viiicix (1958-9), 169-79; 
Kanünndme-i Sas, text in transcription by An- 
hegger in Beitráge, suppl. to vol. xiv of Istanbuler 


Schriften, Istanbul 1945; F. Spaho, Turshi Rudar- 
ski Zakoni, in Glasnik Zemaljskog Museja Sarajevw, 
xxv (xor), 133-94; G. Young, Corps de droit 
ottoman; recuei. des codes, lois viglemenls ordonnan- 
ces el actes les plus importants . . ., 7 vols., Oxford 
1905-6 (see esp. vi, 15 ff.). In addition to the above, 
for changes in lav of mining in the post-Tanzimát 
era, the best source is the Ottoman Law Code 
(Diistir). In particular, sec Düstür, Tertib-i 
ewwel (repr. Ankara 1943): vili, 327-32 (text of 
mining law of 190r), and 439-60 (text of mining 
law of 1906). For later amendments, see Diéstir 
(Tertfb-i thant), i (1326-7/1908-9), Law no. 16, 
53-5; Law uo. 46, 113-16; Law no. 83, 300-1; Law 
no. 155, 738-41; vi (rs11-2/ 1913-14), Law no. 43, 
105-6; Law no. 227, 378; Law no. 304, 709; vii 
(r332*4lr914-16), Law mo. 239, 6024. — II 
Works on Ottoman and Islamic metallur- 
gy- U. Erginsoy, slam maden sanatin gelişmesi, 
Istanbul 1978 (Kültur Bakanlığı Yayınları: Türk 
Sanat Fserleri Dizisi, 4); G. Feher, Quelques 
Problèmes des objets d'art metalliques turc-osmanlis 
mis au jour en Hongrie, in Atti LT. Cong. int. arte 
Turca, Venice 1965, 123-8; P. de Jesus, Metal 
resources in ancient Anatolia, in Anatolian Studies 
xxviii (1978), 97-102; A. luan, TürMerde demircil 
sanat tarihte ve folklorda, in Türk Küllürü, iv 
(1966), 542-45 Le A. Mayer, Sixieen Islamic 
blades, in Bulletin of the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Western Tudia, vi (1957-9), 1-3; C. Panseri, Damas- 
cus steel in legend and in reality. in Gladius, iv 
(1965), 5-66; R. F Tylecote, A matory of melallurg 

Loudon 1976; U. Yucel, Türk kiliç ustaları, i 
Türk Etnografya Dergisi, viii (1965), 567; A. R. 
Zaky, Islamic swords in the Middle Ages, in Bult, 
Inst. Égypte, xxxvi (1954), 365-79; idem, The 
sicord in Islamic ari, in Bull. Coll, Aris, Baghdat 
Univ., i (1959), 95-100; idem, Centres of Islamic 
sword making in the Middle Ages, in Bull. Inst. 
Égypte, xxxviii (1955-6), 285-95; idem, On Islamic 
swords, in Studies in Islamic art and architecture in 
honour of K. A. C. Creswell, Cairo 1965, 270-91. — 
1V. Travel literature containing references 
to mineral resources in Islamic lands. 
Iba Battata, illa; Ibn Fadl Allah, ed. F. Taesch- 
ner, AL«Uwari's Bericht über. Anatolien in. seinem 
Werke Masilit al-absir fi mamalik aLamsii 
Leipzig 1929; F. Balducci Pegolotti, ed. Allau 
Evans, La pratica della mercatura, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1936, see in particul. index for commo- 
dities under the folowing headings argento (silver); 
buglione (bullion); oro (gold), piombo (lead), and 
rame (coppet); Bertrandon de la Broquiére (1433), 
Voyage d'outremer ei retour, ed. C. Schefer and H. 
Cordier, in Recueil de voyages et de documents pour. 
servir à l'histoire de la géographie, xii, Paris 1893; 
Iacopo de Promontorio (1475), ed. F. Babinger, 
Die Aufzeichnungen des Genuesen Iacopo de Pro- 
montorio de Campis uber dem Osmanenstaat um 
147 in SB Bayr. Ak, Phil-Hist, Kl. (r956); 
Pierre Belon (1554), Les observations de plusieurs 
singularités et choses memorables trouvées en Grèce, 
Asie, Judée, Egypte, Arabie, et autres pays, Paris 
1554: Paolo Contarini (1583), Relasione di Paolo 
Contarisi bailo a Constantinopoli, letta in pregadi 
l'anno 1583, ed. E. Alberi, in Relazioni degli 
ambasciatori Veneti al Senato, ser. 3, vol. iii, 
209-50, Florence 1855; Edward Brown (1669), 
A brief account of some travels in Hungaria, Serbia, 
Bulgaria, Macedonia, Thessaly ...as also some 
observations on the gold, silver, copper, quicksilver 
amines, baths and mineral waters in those parts, 2nd 
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ed, London 1685; Peysonnel (1787), Traité sur 
le commerce de la Mer Noire, 2 vols., Paris 1787. 
The relevant passages here are as follows: for 
copper, i, So (imports from the Crimea) an 
annual quantity of 2,900 hanfars of copper was 
brought from Trabzon to supply the local industry, 
consisting of some roo coppersmiths' shops; ii, 
78: (Exports from Trabzon) the tithe of the copper 
production is estimated at 12,000 Aanfars, in- 
dicating an annual production of at least 60,000 
danjars; for saltpetre, i, 140-3: (Exports from 
the Crimea). After subtracting the quantities 
consumed locally for the production of gunpowder, 
an annual surplus of 40,000-50,000 oBhas was 
available for export. (Note: since the purchase 
of saltpetre by foreign traders was forbidden at 
Istanbul, many merchants in Peysonnel’s day 
availed themselves of this source of supply). — 
V. Ottoman mining in the roth & carly 
zoth centuries. J. Hawkins, On the produce of 
the copper mines of Europe and Asia, and partic- 
ularly those of Armenia, in Trans. of the Royal 
Geological Sociely of Cornwall, ii (1828); D. 
Urquhart, Turkey and its resources: its municipal 
organization «nd free trade; the state and prospects 
of English commerce in the East, London 1833; 
|. L. Farley, Resources of Turkey, London r862; 
W. F. A. Thomas, Emery, chrome-ore and other 
minerals in the vilayet of Aidin, Asia Minor, in 
Trans. of the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers, xxviii (t898), 208-25; K. E. Weiss, Kurze 
Mittheilungen über Lagerstalten im westlichen 
Anatolien, in Zeitschrift für Praktische Geologie, 
ix (rg0r], 249-62; B. Simersbach, in ibid, xi 
(1903) (on the coalfivlds of Eregti); Máliyye Wekà- 
leti, Senelik ikd*iy vil-l mliyye, 1325 H., Istanbul 
1327:909 (sec esp. 98-104— ma dim  rusüma, 
and 262-63—ma‘din hdi; M. Edwards, 
Notes on mines in the Ottoman Empire, in Trans, 
of the Institution of Mining ond Metallurgy, 
xxii (1914), 192-210; Doelter, Die Mineralsehatze 
Stuttgart 1916. Modern works include: 
E. G. Mears (ed), Modern Turkey, New York 
1924; A. Solakian, Les richesses naturelles et 4cono- 
migues de | Asie Mineure, Istanbul 1923; U.S. 
Bureau of Mines, Bibliography on the geology and 
mineral Resources of Turkey, compiled by L, Jones, 
Washington D.C. 1933 (a handy pamphlet listing 
Publications on Turkey's mineral resources 
arranged according to major mineral types); 
S. Tanca, Les ressources minéralogiques de la 
Turquie el son régime minier, unpubl. diss, Univ. 
of Strasbourg 1937; Naval Intelligence Division, 
Geographical Handbook Series, Turkey, London 
1943 (ch. on mining in Turkey in vol. il, 109-30); 
C. W. Ryan, A guide lo the known mineral resources 
of Turkey, Ankara 1960; C. Issawi, The economic 
history of Turkey 1800-1914, Chicago 1980 (see 
esp, 278-98); R. Owen, The Middle Fast in the 
world economy 1800-r9r4, London and New York 
198: (see esp. 209-13); D. Quataert, Social dës- 
integration and popular resistance in the Ottoman 
Empire 1881-1908 (in press) (contains a detailed 
case study on the development of the Ereğli 
coal fields under the direction of the French com- 
pany, the "Société d'Héraelée", boginning in 1896). 
Tn addition to the above, contemporary newspaper 
reports and cousular reports contain a great deal 
of useful information. Seo, in particular, Das 
Minenwesen in der Turkei, in Österreichische 
Monatschrift für der Orient (May 1905); Balkan 
geography and Balkan railways, in JKGS (Sep- 


tember 1908); Mining conditions in Turkey, in 

Engincering and Mining Journal, xxxvii (April 

1909), 864. (R. Murpaty) 

4. Ds ISLAMIC ART, 

Materials and techniques. 

In Muslim civilisation as in classical antiquity, 
precious metals and alloys of copper, tin, lead and 
iron were used for artistic purposes. We have only 
scanty information about the metals, and particularly 
about the alloys of which metalware was made. Our 
ignorance in this respect stems from a number of 
reasons. One is that most of the Islamic metal 
objects have never been properly analysed, and 
terms like “bronze” or "brass" are used indiscrim- 
inately in catalogues and other scholarly publica- 
tions. Another reason is that the mediaeval Islamic 
terminology for metals and their alloys is often 
ambiguous and therefore difficult to evaluate 
(Aga Oğlu, A brief note, in JAOS, Ixv [1945], 218-23). 
It would seem, however, that from the early Islamic 
period to at least A.D. 200, materials conform 
with those used in classical antiquity and with 
those mentioned by al-Diazari, namely: gold 
(dkakab); silver (fidda); with bronze (isf&dràh, trom 
the Persian saptd riy, a bronze with heavy content of 
tin, antimony and lead); bronze (sufr); brass (skabah); 
copper (nuhds), and tin (rasa; alkal). In early 
Islamic times the use of iron (ħadid) seems to have 
been negligible. It became important, however, for 
the production of steel for weapons and tools, and 
may have also been used instead of bronze for the 
plating of doors and city gates. 

‘Together with the unbroken tradition in the use of 
inetals and their alloys, there was a technical conser- 
vatism in the fashioning of Islamic metal objects. 
Several methods of casting—one of the oldest arts in 
the world—were practised in Islam. One was the 
cire-perdue or lost wax process, applied in cases of 
closed shapes. An accurate, though somewhat sketchy 
description by al-Djazari (q.v. in Suppl], active in 
Diyarbakr in the second half of the 6th/r2th century, 
testifies that in northern Mesopotamia the lost wax 
technique was well-established. Dated mid-6th/r2th 
century objects indicate its use in Iran too (L. T. 
Giuzalian, A bronze galamdan, 97). Another method 
described by al-Djazari was casting with green sand. 
This method, which is of obscure origin, is mentioned 
also in Chinese sources contemporary to al-Diazari. 
(For the first description in Europe, see Biringuccio, 
De la pirotechnia, 1540.) 

Casting in open or piece moulds was used for works 
in the round or for more composite shapes, and re- 
quired soldering. Hollow, primarily circular vessels, 
were often produced from disks or sheet metal, such 
as brass or white bronze, by burnishing the shape on 
a lathe. This technique, discovered by Roman artisans 
and known today as spinning, presumably passed to 
Islam from late Roman and Byzantine sources. No 
written documents on this technique, comparable to 
al-Djazarl’s book on automata [see rvar in Suppl.) 
have so far come to light, The same applies to the 
widely employed method of raising—or sinking—in 
which comparatively thin metal sheets were trans- 
formed by hammering into jointless, hollow vessels of 
almost any shape, Among the objects fashioned in this 
technique are jugs, bottles, cups and bowls raised in 
precious metal or white bronze, covered brass vessels 
with fluted bodies and lids, and the like. 

The most common method employed for decoration 
were punching, chasing and bossing, tracing, eu- 
graving and inlay. None of these techniques was 
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entirely new. Their originality lies in the application. 
of these conventional methods to create surface 
decorations of unprecedented Islamic character and 
artistic feeling, 

(1) Punching: This method, known also as ring- 
matting and executed by stamps which terminate in 
a small ring or hole, is particularly appropriate for 
soft metals. It was employed by Chinese and Soghdian 
gold- and silversmiths primarily as background pa! 
tern, while in Islamic metalwork punched circles were 
also applied to objects made of bronze and its alloys, 
The most common use of ring-matting was to set off 
the main decoration or an inscription from the 
ground. Yet particularly on carly metalvare, 
punched circles also formed the principal decoration. 
On bronzes, ring matting appears to have gone out 
of fashion by the early 7th/rsth century. The latest. 
dated exampie of ring-matting on bronze known 
to the writer oceurs on an inlaid penbox, which 
was made in Goyiz10-r1 by Sbádhl for Madjd al- 
Mulk al-Mugaffar, one of the viziers of *AIA* al-Din 
Muhammad Khárazm Shab. 

(2) Chasing and bossing (tandjfr): Repoussé, 
or ornamental relief work, is produced by hammering 
metal sheet, and like panching it is closely linked to 
the work of the gold- and silversmith. We still possess 
A relatively fair number of chased and bossed gold 
and silver objects, The bulk of the surviving objects 
comes from Iran and antedates the 7th/rsth century. 
Reports of later Muslim travellers like ibn Battata 
imply, however, that such vessels continued to be 
manufactured also outside [ran and in larger quan- 
tities than the surviving examples suggest. The 
application of repoussé to bronze in order to create 
an over-all decoration, which was practised in the 
Near East since remote antiquity, was relatively 
rare in Islam. It is known foremost from a group 
of late 6th/rath to early 7th/r3th century candlesticks 
and some stylistically closely-related rectangular 
tray-like objects (see also Rice, 4 Seljug lamp from 
Konya, SIMW. V). In modern times, chasing and 
bossing of brass and copper is practiced all over 
the Islamic world. 

(3) Tracing and engraving (haf): The decora- 
tion of the majority of Islamic metal objects was done 
either with chisels to produce grooves, or with gravers 
in order to remove the metal which once filled these 
grooves. Both techniques are not related to any 
specific material, and were employed singly and in 
conjunction with other techniques. They were used 
for unpretentious decorations of household utensils; 
for tracing intricate arabesque patterns; for preparing 
the grooves for copper and silver inlay, or to enrich 
repoussé or other decorations, Both tracing aud 
engraving are still practiced in almost any bazaar 
workshop. 

(à) Inlay: Inlay in metal (iakfit or taim) is a 
technique by which the artist enriches a metal object 
by overlaying parts of its surface with patterns 
formed from wires or sheets of a different metal. 
Although this craft too is of considerable antiquity, 
it was uot popular before the mid-6th/rath century. 
On early bronzes, as for instance a pear-shaped ewor 
im the Vietoria and Albert Museum (434-1906), an 
often-discussed ewer in the Hermitage, or a ewer in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art (47.10.90), a 
thin piece of red copper was hammered into a sinall 
cavity in order to mark the eyes or feathers of a 
bird or to indicate a fruit or floral motif. Silver 
wire, Which in later centuries bad become a commen 
medium for inlay, was only rarely used with these 
early examples. The wider use of inlay with copper 


and silver is documented only from the mid-6th/rath 
century onwards. According to al-Djazarl, the 
inlaying of the doors at Diyrbakr in the last third 
of the 6th/t2th century was done by cutting the 
pattern for the inlay from metal sheets, casting the 
grooves in the lost wax technique, and finally 
fitting both parts together. Although this method 
was known in ancient times, inlaid Islamic metal ob- 
jects from the 6th/12th and 7th/rsth centuries point 
to two different techniques. In the first, the so-called 
dove-tailing employed for red copper and silver inlay, 
the design was traced into the bronze or brass with 
u blunt tracer. The channels, or spaces to receive 
the copper or silver wire, were roughened and under- 
vut, and the silver hammered into these "dove- 
tailed" grooves. Where the space to be inlaid was 
greater than a wire would fill, a piece of sheet metal 
instead of wire was beaten down into the undercut 
spaces and subsequently engraved. No undercutting 
took place in the second method of inlay. In this 
method, which was employed for gold and is doc- 
umented since the mid-zth/r3th century, shallow 
grooves following the contours of the design were 
traced, and the thin gold leaf was secured by ham- 
mering it into the grooves, When larger panels 
were prepared to receive the gold, the bottom of the 
respective ornament was thoroughly roughened 
with a punching tool. 

‘On the majority of mediaeval bronze aud brass oli- 
jects, chased lines or background scrolls are filled 
with a black, bituminous substance the composition 
of which has so far not been analysed. Similarly, the 
composition of the niello powder used in Islamic 
times on gold and silver ware is still unknown, 


Types of metaleare 

Broadly speaking, Islamic metalwork falls into five 
categories. The first and largest are objects made 
for domestic and religious use. They are well repre- 
sented in museums and private collections and there- 
fore better known than the rest. The second group are 
doors and windows and their accessories. It includes 
knockers, locks, keys and window grills. Scientific and 
medical instruments, astrolabes, globes, knifes and 
scissors form the third group of metalwork. The in- 
terest in these instruments lies primarily in the 
history of science and technology. Yet in their 
excellent craftsmanship and beautiful decoration 
they are often real works of art, The fourth group 
are arms and arwoury, They too are often of ex- 
cellent eraftsmanship, though for evident reasons 
they differ in design and workmanship frow the 
former categorios. The same applies to jewellery, 
which for technical and other reasons deserves a 
separate study [see pawnar, ii, in Suppl]. The 
last three categories are therefore not included in 
this section, Artistically-outstanding examples will 
be mentioned below. 


Objects made for domestic. and religious 


(9) Lighting implements. Tslanie lampstands 
basically follow Byzantine, Mediterranean models. 
‘Two types, both common in pre-Islamic Iran, Syria 
and Egypt, had particular influence on the formation 
of the Islamic stands. The first is characterised by a 
post made up of baluster-shaped links, and is topped 
by a pan and a faceted spike to hold the lamp. The 
second type has a plain shaft which is bordered 
above aad below by cither disks, rings or a squat 
knob. Both kinds rest on three pawed or hoofed 
animal feet. The base is formed by three curving 
trefoils with a raised sharp edge along the centre, 
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or, more rarely, rises in the shape of a shallow dome. 
The artistic changes brought about by Islam did 
not so much affect the main elements of the Roman- 
Byzantine models than their stylistic transformation. 
This is expressed in the preference for segmental 
shapes, faceted shafts, or geometric, flattoned 
renderings of the zoomorphic feet or trefoil bases 
(Barrett, Islamic metalwork, Pls. 3, 4a). Another 
Roman variation, the pricket-type lamp stand, 
recurs primarily among early Mamlük specimens 
(cf. Louvre, no. 6030; Berlin, Museum für Islamische 
Kunst, no. I 655, repr. H. Glück and E. Diez, Die 
Kunst des Islam, Berlin 1925, Pl. 441). In later cen- 
turies, lampstands of the above-mentioned types 
became less adequate as lighting wtensils and are 
therefore rare. 

Mediaeval Islamic oit lamps also follow the Roman- 
Byrantine tradition. Their oval, or occasionally 
bulbous body has one or severa! nozzles for the wick, 
a hinged lid to cover the central filling hole, and is 
often applied with a handle at one end of the longitu- 
dinal axis. In contrast to the Roman specimen, 
the fslamie oil lamps were not made for a pricket 
stand, and are either footless or rest ou a splayed, 
often faceted foot. This last form is generally regarded. 
as an Iranian, particularly East Iranian feature 
amd associated with 6th/r2th to 7th/s3th century 
Khurásánian workshops. Many of them had animal 
or bird-sbaped finials. 

Zoomorphie oi) lamps, too, were created both by 
Christian and by Islamic artisans. Vet whereas the 
shapes of the Byzantine and Coptic lamps were 
restricted to birds of symbolic content, in mediaeval 
Islam no clear preference for one or the other animal 
shape seems to have existed. The species of birds 
or quadrupeds became more and more differentiated 
and imaginative, and many are provided with burners 
attached to the breast or head of a fabulous creature. 

1n contrast to the lighting implements mentioned 
so lar, the models for the mediaeval types of Islamic 
candlesticks are as yet obscure. Sínce about the end 
of the 6th/z2th century the dominant type of these 
objects consisted of three clearly-marked elements: a 
truncated base, a socket which on a smaller scale re- 
peated the form of the base, and a tubular neck serv- 
ing as a link between the two. Aside from different 
proportions and sizes—candlesticks manufactured for 
mosques or public institutions may have reached a 
height of more than so cm.—base and socket took 
on a variety of shapes. There were two basic trends, 
In the first, the truncated cone of these elements had 
straight sides. The general appearance of those candle- 
sticks was therefore heavy and somewhat sturdy. 
Ju the second, and more elegant variety, the flanks 
were contracted. In addition, the surface was often 
faceted, subdivided into straight vertical langes, 
into raised ogee-shaped arches or two registors of 
pentagonal compartments. In a "transitional" 
type between the faceted and truncated forms, 
body and socket projected strongly towards their 
base, and the body rested ou a slanting foot. This 
strong projection is counterbalanced by a pro- 
truding, flat shoulder (Ferhérvári, nos. 159-60; 
A. S. Melikian-Chirvani, Le bronze iranien, 52-3). 
In a special category of Iranian roth/16th to rzth/17th 
century candlesticks, base, neck and socket were 
unified and turned into a cylindrical, and occasionall 
faceted stand with a slanting foot (Melikian Chirva: 


op.cit, 116-17), In most of these so-called pillar 
candlesticks, some traces of the basic three sections 
in the form of low mouldings or rings have been 
retained, 


Mosque lamps, polyeandelons and chandeliers 
belong to a variegated group of suspended float-wick 
lamps, of which relatively few examples have 
survived. To judge by the few complete and the 
numerous fragmentary metal mosque lamps so far 
known, they closely resembled glass lamps. They 
were either fashioned of sheet metal or cast in bronze, 
had a bulbous perforated body, a flaring neck and 
low foot, and three suspension rings were attached 
to the middle of their body. Suspension arms, also 
inade of shect metal, were hooked to these rings. 
‘The few specimens which have survived do not 
allow a eloser typological classification. By the 
late 7th/r3th century, their place appears to have 
gradually been taken by glass or ceramic lamps. 

The number of polycandelons—a suspended lamp 
consisting of several glass containers fitted into a 
metal framo—is even smaller. This type, which stems 
m the Roman-Byzantine tradition, was developed 
in western Islamic countries rather than in the east, 
and was transformed in Mamlük Egypt into huge 
prismatic, many-tiered or pyramidically-shaped 
chandeliers. 

(2) Perfume vessels. The most common type 
of incense burner (mibkhara or mabkhara) had a cyl- 
indrical body with an inner shallow bowl for the i 
cense, a domed cover, straight handle soldered hori- 
zontally to the body, and three, often zoomorphic 
fect. The cover, and in many cases also the body, 
were pierced for the emission of the smoke. The shape 
of these incense burners stems ultimately from 
Byzantine of Coptic thurification vessels, and also the 
feet in the form of animal paws in different degrees 
of stylisation correspond to the feet of Byzantine 
and Islamic lampstands mentioned previously. 
Between the early 7th/r3th and the end of the 
Sth/rath century this traditional Byzantine type 
dominated in Syria and Egypt, while in Iran it 
t. Another kind 
of Mamlük incense burner common in Syria and 
Egypt consisted of two, partly perforated bemi- 
spheres held together by clasps, which had no feet 
and were either suspended or rolled on the floor. 
To hold the charcoal they enclosed a small icon bowl 
which was set in gimbles to move freely when the 
incense burner was rolled or swung. Ín the gth/z3th 
and roth/r6th centuries, such vessels were widely ex- 
ported to Italy and then produced by Mamlüle 
artists who resided in Venice. Similarly-shaped 
incense burners occur already among Chinese silver 
vessels which are generally attributed to the T’ang 
period. The Chinese specimens are, however, much 
smaller, and their relation to the Islamic incense 
burners is so far obscure. Some early 4th/roth to 
early 7th/x3th century East Iranian incense burners 
with a square or cylindrical body seem to relate 
to a Buddhist, Central Asian tradition. They rested 
‘on low feet of a type also common in other East 
Iranian bronzes, and certain details in their decora- 
tion, such as lotus petals and blossoms are remi- 
niscent of pinnacles on Buddhist stupas or votive 
vessels, A variant of these East Iranian incense 
‘burners, which was also popular in East Iranian 
households between the late gth/coth and the 
7th/r3th centuries, was fashioned in the form of a 
cylindrical, hooded receptacle. It also rested on 
three zoomorphic, generally faceted leet; its low 
body had a niche-like upper aperture with an arch- 
shaped opening, and the front of the semi-dome was 
flanked by a pair of flat, projecting bird heads. 

Another type of incense burner was fashioned in 
the form of highly-stylised felines or birds. These 
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Iranian workshops, seem to have been in vogue 
throughout the 6th/r2th century. Their body was 
hollow-cast and perforated. In the feline-shaped 
incense burners, the animal-head was removable 
to permit placing the incense in the body, while 
the bird-shaped examples had a drawer for the 
Charcoal in the bird's breast. There is still much 
uncertainty about zoomorphic incense burners in 
Fitimid Egypt. Although a considerable number 
of animal-shaped, presumably Fatimid objects have 
been preserved, their function is not always clear, 
and the group comprises fountain heads and objects 
which may have served various decorative purposes. 

‘The identification of mediaeval Islamic bottles as 
perfume flasks (bumkum) is often ambiguous. Among 
the extant flasks and bottles the following types al- 
most certainly served this purpose. One is a group 
of Persian, is-z cm. high silver or parcel gilt 
bottles attributable to between the late sth/rrth and 
the mid-óth/r2th century. They have a globular body 
resting on a low, splayed footring and a narrow, 
tubular neck. A small fluted cover with a ring, which 
probably once held a chain by which it was attached 
to the neck, has been preserved in some of these speci- 
mens. To prevent the evaporation of the perfume they 
would have required an additional stopper (Survey, 
Pi. 1350). A second group of Persian r2th century 
bottles is characterised by a funncl-shaped neck, a 
bell-shaped, longitudinally-fluted body, and a flat 
horizontal link between collar and neck (Survey, 
Pl. r311 B.E). Other bottles of this type have ob- 
lique or softly-rounded shoulders. Their bodies are 
cylindrical or facetted, and occasionally the mouth 
of the neck is sealed with a small filter. Similarly- 
shaped pottery and glass vessels with a pierced 
filter and a filling hole at the bottom make an 
interpretation of these bottles as perfume-sprinklers 
even more likely. Small, &9 cm. long bronze per. | 
fume flasks with a facetted, slightly flaring neck, 
a rectangular body and four tooth-shaped fect, 
which evidently were fashioned after a widely-used 
type of glass and rock erystal flasks, bear further 
witness to the affinities between bronze and glass 
flasks of that kind (C. J. Lamm, Mittelalterliche 
Glaser und Steinschnittarbeiten aus dem Nahen Osten, 
Berlin 1929-30, Pl. 59; cf. idem, Das Glas 
von Samarra, Berlin 1928, PI. VII). 

Marulük perfume bottles were particularly appro- 
priate for sprinkling odoriferous oils. Fashioned in an 
ovoid shape, these bottles had a long tapering neck 
that terminated in a pointed end and a base that 
was fitted with a plug, resembling the filling holes 
of the Persian perfume flasks, (Cairo, Cat., 1969, 
mo. 79, Pl. 15). 

(3) Mirrors. Islamic mirrors fall into two cate- 
goties, The first and larger category consists of mir- | 
rors with a central perforated boss for fitting a cord | 
and is based upon Chinese prototypes. They are rela- 
tively small—the average diameter varies between | 
10 to 20 cm.—the face of the mirror is cast in relief | 
decoration, and the reverse is smoothly polished. | 
In the second and smaller group the mirror was fur- 
nished with a handle, which was cast either separately 
or in one piece with it. This second category stems 
from a Mediterranean tradition, and dates back to | 
classical antiquity. Mirrors of this type appear to have 
served primarily as toilet accessories, while the orig- 
inally Chinese type presumably had a magical or | 
talismanic purpose. In spite of the considerable | 
number of extant mirrors, which include inscribed 
and even dated specimen, these objects have never i 


further investigation, 

(4) Inkwells and penboxes. The most common 
type of inkwell (dawat or mikbara) had the shape of 
a cylindrical pot and was covered with a separate 
domed lid. It was used in Iran since Samánid times, 
and only the proportions, the profile of the cover and 
the decoration changed in the course of the centuries. 
The extant specimens fall chronologically into three 
groups. The first consists of Persian inkpots from the 
second half of the éth/zzth century. They are 
relatively small, 7 to r5 cm high. The base is either 
flat or has three low, almond-shaped feet cast to- 
gether with the vessel. The cover has a fluted, dome- 
shaped centre, and lid and body are furnished with 
loops or tubular appendages for fastening the pot 
to the hand of the scribe. In the second group, which 
appears to have been used also in Syria in the 7th/r3th 
century, the dome is hemispherical and rests directly 
on the level surface of the lid. In the last group, 
represented by Persian inkpots of the 1oth/r6th to 
rath{r8th centuries, the body is slender, and its 
width hardly exceeds the width of the domed 
cover. 

Penboxes (Aalamdan) fall into several categories. 
‘The most common are rectangular boxes with a 
separate hinged cover and differently-shaped com- 
partments for the ink and other writing implements. 
The shorter ends of the Iranian specimens were 
generally rounded. The rectangular shape was more 
characteristic for Marlük Syria aud Egypt and for 
Ottoman Turkey. Peacascs which were placed in 
the belt were more delicately shaped. The first and 
earlier type was wedge-shaped. It was made of two 
parts, and the inner, compartmented box could be 
entirely removed. Most of the extant specimens 
nf this kind are Iranian in style and atttibatable 
to the 7th/13th century. The second type, known 
froin roth/26th to the r2th/z8th centuries, apparently 
West Persian examples, consisted of a flat, either 
tubular or rectangular pencase and a cylindrical 
inkpot attached to it (Survey, Pl. 157 A). A similar 
type was used by Ottoman officials, 

(5) Caskets and boxes. The earliest preserved 
metal caskets come from 4th/roth century Spain. 
‘They are made of silver, mostly gilt and inlaid with 
niello, and their shape and proportions closely fallow 
contemporary Spanish-Istanic rectangular ivory 
caskets with gabled lids (Migeon, Manuel, ii, 16-17, 
fig. 220). In the Eastern Islamic lands, silver caskets 
of this type are rare, and not known before the 
Saldjük invasions. Two particularly fine examples 
are said to come from a Persian hoard and are kept 
in the L. A. Mayer Memorial Museum in Jerusalem 
(Survey, Pl. 1352 A, B). Brass and bronze caskets 
made between the late 6th/r2th and later Bth/r4th 
centuries are more numerous. The earlier specimen 
(Rice, SIMI. VI, PL. VI) have a flat base and closely’ 
follow in their proportions the silver caskets, Later 
Tthlisth and Sth/r4th century examples become 
higher, relatively shorter and wider, rest on low 
feet aud generally have slightly slanting sides 
(Barrett, Pl. 37; Survey, Pls. 1359, 1360 B). A deri- 
vative of the former caskets has a flat top and a 
partial lid which is secured to the fixed portion of 
the roof by hinges. Their form, too, is paralleled in 
ivory and ceramics (Rice, SIMU. VT, Pis. TIN; 
Survey, Pl. 1303, dated 593/1197). 

Kuan boxes are square and of larger dimen- 
sions. They are generally plated and not cast. The 
Mamlak specimens have a bevelled lid (Berlin, 
Cat. 1971, 0, 19, Pl. 69), while Iranian Kurin boxes 
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have often flat covers. Along with angular, round and 
cylindrical boxes occur caskets of less conventional 
shape or exceptionally small size. To the last category 
belongs an oblong miniature box of remarkable 
artistic quality by Isma‘l b. Ward al-Mawsill, 
dated 617/1220 (Rice, SIMW, II, PL. IX), or a 
kidney-shaped box in the British Museum which 
is attributable to an Egyptian or Syrian workshop 
of the middle to second half of the 7th/r3th century 
Similarly unusual in shape are a shallow, but relative- 
ly large, hemicircular box in the Harari Collection 
(Survey, Pl. 1305 C) or a “casket” in the Louvre. 
The last follows the shape of cylindrical, late 7th/r3th 
century candlesticks with narrow, contracted 
waists, and has a low convex lid which is fastened to 
the container by hinges. 

In the Sth/r4th century, Persian metalworkers 
produced also a variety of polygonal caskets of 
various sizes. Among the preserved specimens are 
a small octagonal box (Survey, PI. 1360 A) and four 
larger dodecagonal caskets, all of which have been 
assigned to a workshop in Fars (Melikian-Chirvani, 
Le bronze iranien, 80-2). Marnlük, usually oval-shaped 
lunch boxes form a category by itself. They consisted 
of one to three separate units which were placed one 
on top of the other, and had a lid with a handle that 
could also be used as a foot. To prevent food poison- 
ing, they were made of tinned bronze (J. Allen, Later 
Mamluk metakeork, II, in Oriental Art, NS. x 
[1971], 156-64; Barrett, Pl. 31). 

(6) Ewers and jugs. In spite of the relatively 
large number of preserved ewers (irik (gu. in 
Suppl.]) and their importance as art historical 
documents, they have not yet been sufficiently 
studied. The suggested typological evolution, end 
most of the chronological or geographical attribu- 
tions, are therefore tentative. Particularly difficult 
is the classification of ewers from the first four to 
five centuries A.H., where one finds an exceedingly 
large number of shapes and combination of form: 
for which so far no models have been traced. Among 
these ewers are vessels with slender, oval and heavi 
bulging-out bodies; with and without shoulde 
with elegantly contracted and long tubular necks; 
with tubular or bird shaped spouts end a large 
varicty of straight, gently curved and zoomorphic 
handles. Between the end of the 4th/roth and thc 
6th/rzth centuries new forms appear to have been 
introduced from the Eastern Islamic world, which 
include types of ewers with an oil-lamp like spout, 
Signed specimens of that kind have been found in 
ancient Farghānā and Usbrüsana by Russian scholars 
who dated them to the mid-stb/rith century 
While these early examples were either plain or 
only little decorated, later 6th/x2th to early 7th/r3th 
century Khurásánian ewers of that type were inlaid 
with silver and copper, and attest to the new artistic 
trends of that time (Survey, Pl. 1309A). After about 
the first half of the 7th/15th century, more emphasis 
was put on decoration, while shapes became more 
standardised. The Mesopotamian standard type of 
ewer with a pear-shaped body, a low, splayed foot 
and a straight, tubular spout was retained as a model 
for Iranian and Mamink ewers, which in Egypt and 
Syria developed more strongly swelling bodies, 
high splayed feat and top-heavy necks (for an ewer 
of Kat Bay, see Rice, SIMW. IV, Pl. VI). The 
development of Safawid and Ottoman ewers is 
known from a small number of examples only. 
Among their typical elements one can tentatively 
single out curving spouts and handles, waisted 
necks with a bulging ring and boat-shaped openings, 


which presumably stem from the lamp-shaped 
‘openings of the earlier mediaeval tradition. 

Jugs and pitchers (kitz, pl. akwds), on the other 
hand, were fashioned in simple conventional shapes 
—a squat globular body and low foot, a short neck 
and a curved handle. The earliest extant models 
of gold and gilt silver date from the second half of 
the 4thíoth to the Othjr2th centuries (Survey, 
Pi. 1345; 1349, now in Jerusalem, L. A. Mayer 
Memorial Museum. For a jug made for Samsám 
al-Dawla, now in the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
see Kübnel, Die Kunst Persiens unter den Buyiden, 
in ZDMG, cvi (1956), fig. 6). Safawid and Ottoman 
specimens basically conform to the Büyid proto- 
types. In addition to the conventional type of jug, 
there occur zoomophie hollow-cast vessels which 
resemble the European aquamanile, The purpose 
of these objects is often ambiguous. Some may have 
served for pouring water (bird in the Hermitage by 
Sulayman, dated 180706; bird in Berlin, Cat. 1971, 
fig. 37; bird in the Monastery on Mount Sinai). 
Others were presumably fountain heads. Several 
specimens of the last category, such as “hares”, 
“lions” or “horses” were either of Fatimid or Spanish 
origin. 

(7) Bowls, cups and goblets. Mediaeval 
Islamic cups and bowls reflect a particularly long- 
lasting affinity to Iranian and Soghdian gold and 
silver models. Of particular interest in this respect 
is the continuity of hemispherical, either plain or 
fluted bowls, like the early 7th/rath century “Vaso 
Vescovali” (Rice, Wade Cup, Pl. 16), the “Wade 
Cup" (ibid., Pl. 2) or a parcel gilt silver bow! in the 
Keir Collection (Fohérvéri, Pl. G). In a more restricted. 
sense this also applies to the continued use of ring 
handles with projecting thumb knobs, Although 
ultimately such handles appear to derive from 
Roman drinking caps, they too were introduced 
into Islamic civilisation via Soghdian silver vessels 
and persisted in metal cups until at least the early 
sthirrth century (Melikian Chirvani, White bronze 
fig. 15), while with ceramic cups this feature lasted 
even much longer. By the later 7th/r3th century, 
bowls with strongly-projecting walls, similar in 
profile to contemporary cwers, as well as new types 
‘of cups, bowls and goblets, began to appear simul- 
taneously in Syria, Egypt and Western Iran. Among 
the new shapes were cups with a strongly contracted 
base and a high, funnel-shaped foot turned upside 
down (Barrett, Pl. 34); footless bowls with walls 
that project strongly up to about one-third to one- 
balf of their beight, and bowls that have a nearly 
angular profile (Rice, Two wmuswal Mamluk metal 
works, Pl. 1; VIL; Barrett, Pl. 36 for a late 8th/zath 
century Iranian example). Bowls with strongly 
curving-out profiles continued to be made in Safawid 
Iran, However, many of the roth/r6th to zrthjr;th 
century bowls hark back to the more gently-rounded 
7thlsth century models, which seem 
more agreed with the taste of the time. 


Doors and windows and their accessories. 


(1) Doors. Although 
ticed since early times (Nasir-i Kin 
ed. and tr. Ch. Schefer, Paris 188r, 81, for door 
bearing the name of the “Abbasid caliph al-Ma?mün 
at the Aks4 Mosque, and p. 28 for iron-plated door 
in Diy&rbakr; Djazari-Hill, r9r-s, 267-8 for des- 
cription of later 6th/z2th century door), no specimen 
made before the beginning of the 7th/r3th century 
is as yet known, The earliest preserved door at the 
mosque of Cizre or Djazirat ibn ‘Umar (C. Preusser, 


to have 
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Nordmesopotamische Baudenkmäler, Leipzig 1911, 
Pl. 36 and p. 25) is inscribed with the name of Abu 
‘LKasim Mabmüd b. Sandjar Shah (605/1208?) 
Nearly contemporary are three iron-plated doors 
from the constructions of the Ayyübid al-Zahir 
Ghazi (606-7/1209-10) at the citadel gates of Aleppo. 
Bronze or iron-faced wooden doors were particularly 
widespread in Mamlük Egypt (for elements from 
door platings of Baybars, now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, see M. S. Briggs, Muhammadan 
architecture, Oxford 1924, fig. 232), Plaques from 
Mamlük doors as well as complete door wings are 
preserved in the Islamic Museum in Cairo). The 
Bth/r4th century doors of the Mosque of Sultan 
Hasan, re-employed at the Mosque of al-Mwayyad 
in Cairo, are a very good example of its kind (Migeon, 
Manuel, ii, 82-4, fig. 259). While the majority of 
extant doors were plated with iron or alloys of 
bronze, some roth/r6th to rzib/r8tb century silver, 
or silver-plated, doors have also remained (Mayer, 
Metalworkers, "'Tiyas""; "'Yahüda"). It may be safely 
assumed that earlier silver doors have been melted 
down and that their material has been re-used for 
other purposes. 


(2) Doerknockers. In contrast to the plating, | 


which was generally made up of flat bronze straps 
and polygonal lattice work panels, doorknockers 
were cast in heavy bronze. Aside from polylobed 
rings which were filled with arabesques in openwork 
(Sevilla, Puerta de Pardón; Cairo, Sultan Hasan 
madrasa), numerous zoomorphic doorknockers are 
known. Earlier specimen, like the doorkuockers 
of the Ulu Cami in Cizre (Djazirat ibn "Umar) 
are formed by a pair of confronted dragons which 
are suspended from hinges attached to a lion mask 
(Olker Erginsoy, in Gönül Öney, Anadolu Selçuklu 
mimarisinde süsleme ve el sanatlart, Ankara 1978, 165, 
fig. 4r; The David Collection, Islamic art, Cat. 
Copenhagen 1975, 69. An identical knocker of un- 
known provenance is in the Berlin Museum). In 
later renderings, as for instance in a Mamlak example 
with the name of Muhammad b. Kaláwün in Hebron, 
the ring is formed by a pair of facing dragon heads 
(a similar example is in the Louvre. See also knocker 
on door of the Mosque of Kadjmas al-Ishaki in 
Cairo, 885-6/1480-1].. 

(3) Window grills, Aside from a few silver and 
gold inlaid brass balls from monumental window 
gratings, no window accessories have been preserved. 
(The number of wooden accessories preserved in siti 
and in museum collections is however considerable.) 
‘Three of these balls bear the name of the Tikhanid 
Sultan Mubammad Öldjeytü Khudabanda Shah 
(703-r6/r304-16). The rest cannot be precisely 
dated, although their resemblance to the inscribed 
specimen places them in the same category. 

(4) Locks and keys. On the whole, little atten- 
tion has been devoted by art historians to locks and 
keys. They are poorly represented in museum and 
other collections, are seldom signed or dated, and 
‘once removed from the area in which they were made 
are difficult to identify. For stylistic and other 
reasons, most of the preserved pieces are said to be 
Iranian, though for lack of information this cannot 
be verified. Most of these locks are padlocks and 
were intended for chests, boxes, trunks or similar 
containers, They are generally very small—the 
average proportions are 5 cm width and 3.5 em 
height—and fashioned in a variety of shapes. 
Yet a typical Iranion preference for animal shapes, 
inherited from ancient times, has been retained 
until today. Judging from the recently- catalogued 


locks in the P. Tanavoli Collection (Parviz Tanavoli 
and John T. Wertime, Lacks from Iran, the Smithso- 
nian Institution and P. Tanavoli, 1976), certain 
animal forms were in vogue at particular times only, 
while others were favoured throughout the centuries. 
A special category of padlocks was used as amulets 
and bear inscriptions of protective character. 

Keys of the Ka‘ba form a class by itself (J. Sourdel- 
Thomine, Clefs et serrures de la Ka'ba, Paris 1971). 
Many carry names and titles of the sultan for whom. 
they were made and are therefore dated or datable, 
On the whole, they are historical documents rather 
than works of art. 


The decoration. 


Although Islamic decoration follows some general, 
ubiquitous principles by which designs were inter- 
changeable between various media, one can nearly 
always detect certain strains which characterise 
any specific form of art. This applies also to metal- 
work, which seems to have developed certain pref- 
erences with regard to ornaments or decorative 
schemes as well as to iconographic themes. 

(1) Geometric patterns. In addition to primary 
geometric grids by which the surface of every object 
was subdivided and its decorative elements organised, 
metal workers employed all the geometric forms used 
by artisans working in other media. Designs obtained 
by means of intersecting parallel bands to form an 
overall surface pattern of squares or lozenges, which 
could also easily be perforated, were often adopted for 
incense burners or mosque lamps (Rice, SZMW. V). 
To avoid the monotony of these patterns, artisans. 
used to fill the empty spaces by adding a punching 
mark or circular cavity at the points of intersection, 
matting the interior of the lozenges or filling them. 
with a floral design. Small circles were employed 
also to create continuous lines and geometric patterns. 
Particularly on early metal objects, artisans suc- 
ceeded in producing a variety of patterns of tangent 
or overlapping circles and ring-matted geometric 
forms set into the interspaces (see for instance, 
Melikian-Chirvani, The white bronzes, 136 f). As a 
rule, the artists omitted certain portions of the 
circles in order to create new variants of interlacings. 
Patterns of this kind, which were often imbued with 
a remarkable innec tension (Barrett, Pl. za), were 
employed up to at least the 8th/14th century for 
single and repeat patterns alike, Between the second. 
half of the 7th/r3th to about the middle of the 8th/ 
14th century, circles inscribing six or eight interlaced 
roundels became a favourite design of Syrian, 
Egyptian and Persian metal workers. In these later 
examples, many of these patterns have lost their 
former inner tension (Baer, Nisam tast; cf, 8th/r4th 
century Persian penbox, Hayward cat., no. 206). 

‘As in architectural decoration, hexagons formed 
also the base for surface and star pattems. Six- 
armed clockwise or anti-clockwise wheel patterns 
(erroneously called swastika), which were common in 
brick architecture as early as the sth/1rth century, 
were not employed in metalwork before the first 
third of the 7tb/r3th century, and until the second 
half of the 8th/r4th century they remained a favoured 
design for filling petals or circles. Hexagonal star 
patterns were particularly popular in East Iranian 
and Afghanistan workshops, which in the 6th/r2th 
and 7th/r3th centuries developed them into intricate 
designs or into notched or looped motifs interwoven 
with a variety of geometric forms. By the second 
half of the 7th/x3th century, this type of pattern dis- 
appeared from the répertoire of Persian and Meso- 
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potamian metalworkers, and its place was taken by 
medallions formed by overlapping circles, 

In spite of the common geometric language which 
metal objects share with other fields of Islamic art, 
there is a clearly noticeable difference in emphasis. 
In contrast to architectural ornament, in metal the 
geometric patterns are confined to close borders;they 
are generally combined with other desigus, and only 
rarely form the main decorative feature, They either 
form a grid or a network into which other motifs 
are set, or function—like “swastika” or basket- 
weaving—as background pattern. In Safawid and 
Ottoman metalwork, certain geometric interlacings 
continue to fill medallions or other inscribed spaces 
(Surrey, Pl. 1385). On the whole, these objects bear 
however floral and epigraphic decorations. 

(2) The floral répertoire. As in other artistic 
media, vegetal ornaments on metalware fall into 
three main types: motifs derived from Hellenistic 
Mediterranean and non-Hellenistic Iranian model 
infinitely curling scrolls and arabesques; and blos- 
soms and foliations that stem from Far-Eastern 
prototypes, Motifs of the first type—acanthus 
leaves, palmettes, vine scrolls or stalks bearing 
grapes or pomegranates—continue to figure in 
traditional and new compositions, One some early 
bronze and silver objects these motifs appear in 
sophisticated combinations (Dimand, Some early 
Islamic bronzes from Iran in American collections, 
in Akten 24. Intern, Orientatisten Kongress, 1957, 
Munich 1959, 347-9). On less ambitious objects, 
undulating stalks and branching-off shoots carryins 
vine and palmette leaves constitute the only decora- 
tion. 

Fully-developed arabesques do not appear befar: 
the 4th/roth century. From this time onwards, two 
types of arabesques—a flowing, constantly changin, 
design, and an arabesque based on axial symmetry— 
recur on metalwork of all periods. Another form of 
arabesque which gained much popularity on metal- 
work consists of pairs of knotted, bifurcated palmet- 
tes which blossom out from a crescent-shaped loop 
(Rice, The brasses of Badr al-Din Leh, fig. 8). 
Modifications of such floral interlacings, in which a 
crescent-shaped loop is either substituted by a bar, 
‘or transformed into lotus blossoms, or even com- 
pletely omitted, remain a favourite motif in 7th/13th 
sod Sth/z4th century brasses in the cast and west 
alike. 

Winding, often hooked stalks, whose foliage is 
seduced to small buds and split palmettes, serve as 
background pattern and filling device alike. On 
Iranian, 7th/r3th to &th/tath century metal objects 
the background scrolls tend to be light and airy and 
wind regularly, while the Syrian types are heavily 
loaded with buds. On early Mamidk brasses, the 
heraldically-composed arabesque never reached the 
popularity it had gained in Iran. Background 
patterns on Egyptian metalwork of the first half 
of the 8tb/r4th century are formed by continuously 
winding and freely intersecting scrolls. Most delicately 
drawn arabesques, carrying tiny buds and flowers 
occur on roth/r6th to rrth/ryth century steel 
helmets, daggers, steel or iron belts, pierced plaques 
and surgical instruments. 

As in other artistic media, varieties of lotus blos- 
soms, peonies and morning glories are encountered 
on both Mamlik and Persian metal objects. Persian 
artists made, however, a somewhat wider use of these 
motifs than their Mamlük contemporaries. On later 
zühírsth to early Bth/rgth century West Iranian 
metalware, the flowers grow "naturally" from the 


| ground. Sprouting between and bebind the figures, 
| they form the background for figurative motifs or 
| cover the entire surface of an object. A tendency 
towards more symmetric composition can be detected 
on Mamlük metal objects (Rice, Two unusual 
Mamluk metal works, Pl. V), while the individual, 
carefully engraved petals have generally retained a 
naturalistic flavour. 

(3) Animals and imaginary creatures. On 
mediaeval metalwork, animals and imaginary 
creatures were one of the most conspicuous themes. 
The frequency in which these motifs were employed, 
as well as the species depicted, were determined by 
different factors. Yet even at times when animal 
decorations did not constitute a major theme, 
they did not disappear from the répertoite. Because 
of their abundance, and often intricate iconographic 
implications, the present survey includes only 
the most current animal motifs and composi- 
tions. 

Many of the animal motifs were carried on in 
Islamic motalware from Sasdnid and Soghdian silver 
(Barrett, Pls, 1, 4b). The same is true for composi- 
tions, such as a single bird or quadruped inscribed 
within a round or polylobed medallion, The preference 
for heraldic compositions, inherent in Near Eastern 
and Iranian art, applies also to animal designs, 
even if the prominence given to these compositions 
varied. Broadly speaking, in earlier metalwork they 
| are more monumental in size and style, while on 
later objects they are integrated in a larger decorative 
scheme. In many of these heraldic compositious 
the central axis is taken by a plant design or a 
curtailed “tree of life", a knotted motif or other 
derivative of the “tree of life". Pairs of ducks 
flanking a crescent-shaped motif are characteristic 
| for North Mesopotamian, Mamlak and Persian 

metalware from the mid-7th/r3th to the second 
half of the Sth/z4th century. Physically-linked pairs 
of animals or imaginary creatures do not occur 
on metalware after the early Sth/14th century, while 
the motif of heraldic birds or quadrupeds, set into 
cartouches or pendants, was carried on in Safawid 
and later metalwork. Other ancient Near Eastern 
animal motifs employed in metalwork are animal 
friezes, animals in combat (Baer, Iniwell, particularly 
206-8), and real and imaginary creatures revolving 
around a central axis. In 6th/rath and early 7th/r3th 
century examples from Eastern Iran, Afghanistan 
and Northern Mesopotamia, the ears, wings or necks 
of the centrifugally-rotating creatures meet—or 
intersect—in the contre (Rice, The brasses of Badr 
al-Din Li, figs. 1-3; Ettinghansen, Wade Cup, 
figs. L, P, 21, 34). In later 7th/x3th to 8th/rgth 
century examples, the rotating creatures are no 
longer physically linked. In the last phase ín the 
development of this pattern, the real or imaginary 
creatures are substituted by flying birds, and the 
rotating movement is no longer consistently adhered 
to (for a typical Mamiük example, see Cairo caf. 
1969, no. 58, Pl. B). 

Another motif is that of animal (or wd&-d) scrolls, 
in which animal bodies or busts are attached to, or 
amalgamated with a vegetal design. Spreading from 
Syro-Mesopotamian and Persian to Egyptian metal- 
ware, it appeared in the first half of the 7th/r3th 
century (Hayward cat, no. 200) as abruptly as it 
disappeared in the last quarter of the Sth/r4th 
century (for a late example, see E. Combe, Cinq 
cuivres musulmans datés des XIII, XIV d XV siècles 
da la. Collection Benaki, in BIFAO, xxx [1931], 56-7. 
On textiles and carpets, the motif survived, however, 
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in various related forms. See for instance, Survey, 
Pls, 1172, 12228), 

The animal decoration in later metalwork closely 
follows the mediaeval répertoire. Conventional 
such as combatant or chasing animals, 


were carried on, and are re-employed in modern 
metalwork (Survey, Pls, 1380, 1383, 1386B, For 
armoury see also Pis. 1408 D, E, 1418, r43o-3x D). 

(4) Epigraphy. Stylistic peculiarities. In metal- 
ware, the first epigraphic bands which carry not only 
a message but have a clear decorative function occur 
on 3rd/oth to 4th/zoth century mosque lamps (Rice, 
SIMW. V; for earlier inscriptions, cf. a 2nd/8th 
century bronze ewer in the Tbilisi Museum, or bird. 
shaped vessel in the Hermitage, dated 180/796-7, 
and on 4th/roth to sth/xrth century bronze and silver 
objects (Survey, Pls. 1343, 1345-6). From this time 
onwards, particularly since the inid-6th/rath century, 
epigraphy remained a constant factor in the decora. 
tion of metalware, The formal integration of the 
script, being set into continuous or compartment- 
alised’ bands, cartouches or medallions, complie- 
with the general stylistic tendencies of the time 
On Mami@k metalware, inscriptions appear not only 
in continuous and intersecting bands which may 
occupy a considerable part of an object, but also 
in a circular arrangement in which the hastae of the 
letters point towards the centre. Starting from the 
mid-8th/r4th century, such radiant inscriptions are 
most prominent 

‘The stylistic development of script on metalware, 
and the possible divergencies from other artistic 
media, still remain to be studied. In the present 
state of our knowledge, there appears to be only 
one type of script which at least in its later stages of 
development is unique to metalware. This is a script 
in which either the whole letter or part of it are 
made to assume human or animal forms. According 
to the figural features which dominate in each of 
its variations, it falls into four types: ornithomorphic, 
humen-headed, zoomorphic and anthropomorphic 
(Rice, Wade Cup; Baer, Metalwork). Out of these, 
only the first is known from objects other than 
metalware, occurring on Sámánid ceramics about 
t50 years prior to the first dated evidence of figurai 
seript on metal, the "Bobrinski Bucket", which was 
made in Harat in ssof1163 (Ettinghausen, Wade Cup) 
The figural script had disappeared almost completely’ 
by the end of the 7th/r3th century. 

‘The integration of the script into the overall com. 
position of a decoration, like its artistic development, 
is however only one aspect of these inscriptions. 
Aside from their artistic value, these examples are 
texts which, if properly read and interpreted, may 
provide valuable information which is not available 
from other sources. Although the general categorie: 
—eulogies, and dedications, religious inscriptions, 
moral dicta, inscriptions connected with the usage 
or quality of the object and verses from Persian 
literature—are known, only a very limited number 
of inscriptions have actually been read. A proper 
investigation and evaluation of each of these cate- 
gories has therefore been postponed until we possess 
a comprehensive corpus of inscriptions on metal- 
work (for some ideas, see Baer, Melahtork). 

(s) The thematic répertoire. The thematic 
répertoire of mediaeval Islamic metalwork falls into 
three main groups. The first and by far the largest 
are representations of pleasure and pastime. They in- 
clude, aside from banqueting scenes, dancers and 
musicians, a rich selection of hunting methods, fal- 


conry, hunting with the cheetah and phases of the 
animal's training and fowling. Visual renderings 
of this last game are rare in other artistic media. 
Other pastimes, like polo games and travelling in a 
howdah on camel-back, have parallels in ceramics 
or miniature paintings. Sailing in a pleasure boat, 
a princely pastime which could be practiced only 
in Mesopotamia and Egypt, seems to have no ana- 
logues in ceramics, textiles and the like (Baer, 4 
brass vessel, 209-325). Representations of outdoor 
activities in a rural environment appear to be 
characteristic of a small group of early 7thjr3th 
century Mesopotamian-style metal objects, while 
tournaments or battle scenes seem to have been a 
favoured theme in the later 7th/r3th to 8th/r4th 
century in Syrian, Egyptian and West Iranian metal- 
work alike. On the whole, these scenes were less 
popular on Iranian brasses than on contemporary 
Mamlük objects (Rice, Baptistire), The second 
category are cosmic and terrestrial cycles. It com- 
prises representations of tbe Labours of the Months, 
the planets and the zodiac, and scenes in which 
a princely image is shown in a cosmic setting. The 
first and the third theme are as yet known from 
metal objects only (for Labours of the Months, see 
Rice, The seasons and labors, 1-40; E. Atil, Two 
IRhanid candlesticks, 1-33). Astrological signs, on 
the other hand, are not limited to metalwork. It 
would seem, however, that on metalwork the icono- 
graphic programme of this theme is particularly 
rich and has no known analogues in other artistic 
media (Hartner, The Vaso Vescovali; Baer, An 
Islamic inkwell. For the princely image in cosmic 
setting, see Baer, Metalwork). 

Epics, legends and religious themes serve as an 
inspiration for the third group. It comprises illustra- 
tions of certain episodes of the Shah-ndma, and 
ornamental designs based upon popular belief and 
folklore. Both relate to pottery and the art of the 
book, Their iconographic meaning is allusive (Bae 
Fishpond ornaments). 

In a group of mid-7th/r3th century North Syrian 
and North Mesopotamian metalware, Christian 
religious themes are combined with traditional 
Islamic decorations. In addition to saints or high 
church officials, they depict cycles of the life of 
Christ. Themes so far identified are "The Entry 
into Jerusalem", "The Nativity", “Baptism”, 
"The Presentation in the Temple" and “The Virgin 
and the Child enthroned”. However, the problem 
of Christian subjects on Islamic metalwork needs 
further research, 


Workshop centres. 


Our information on centres of manufacture of 
metalwork stems from two main sources. One is 
written evidence provided by mediaeval geographers 
and historians, It is generally reliable, but often 
exceedingly brief, and even when the author reports 
‘on his native town (cf. Ibn al-Fakth, K. al-Buldan, 
253, ll. 19-20, for Hamadin), the products are often 
only listed but not described (for an exception see 
al-Makrizl, below). The second source of information 
is inscriptions which figure on the objects themselves. 
Two types are particularly suggestive. One are in- 
scriptions referring to the place of manufacture. 
So far only a relatively small number of places have 
been deciphered. Future systematic collection of 
these inscriptions may provide new evidence (the 
following place names appear so far on one object 
only: Basra, ewer by Ibn Yazid, dated 67 or 69/688-7 
or 688-9, Mayer, Metalworkers, 48; Kashan or Kasan 
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(2), bird-shapod vessel by Sulayman, dated 180/796-7, 
Melikian-Chirvani, im Propslaem Kunstgeschichte. 
Islam, ed. J. Sourdel-Thomine and B. Spuler, 
1973, no. XVI; Mosul, “Blacas Ewer", decorated 
by Shugi* b. Man'a in 620/1232, Hayward cat., 
no. 196; Misr, candlestick by Muhammad b. Hasan, 
dated 668/1270, Wiet, Objets en cuiwre, PI. 27). 

The other type of inscription on metalware is 
that of signatures giving not only the name of the 
artist but also his nisha. An often-made assumption 
that intrinsically the nisba means that the artisan 
was active in this centre has to be discarded. It may 
have been carried by an artist who had left his native 
town many years ago and was working hundred 
of miles away. It can therefore be considered sig- 
nificant only if taken in conjunction with other 
elements. One of the most striking example: for 
the continuous use of a nisba by artists who were 
active in another centre is the nisbo al-Mawsill, 
found on at least 3o objects made throughout the 
7ib/3th and the first quarter of the 8th/r4th century, 
out of which only one single specimen stems un 
equivocally from Mosul (Rice, Inlaid brasses. To 
Rice's list add a candlestick by “All b. Kusayrat, 
working in Damascus, and a Kur'àu box by Ahmad 
b. Bara, Cairo cat. 1969, nos. 56, 60). 

On the basis of the above mentioned criteria, only 
three larger centres can so far be singled out. One 
is Damascus, which at least since the 4th/roth 
century and throughout Mamlük times exported 
metalware to all parts of the Islamic world, including 
Cairo (a-Mvkaddasi, 18r, l. r; Nasir-i Khusraw, 
Safar-mima, ed. Schefer, $2, l r3; al-Makrizi, 
Khiäț, à, x12, For metal objects inscribed with this 
provenance, see Rice, Inlaid brasses, 326, no. 16; 
Cairo cat. 1969, no. 36). 

The second centre which, like Damascus, bad 


flourishing workshops during the Mamlük period is | 


Cairo (for a detailed description of the Market of 
metal Inlayers—sük al-kuftiyyin— in which bronze 
vessels were inlaid with gold and silver, see al-Makrtzi, 
Khilaț, ii, os. For metal objects inscribed with this 
provenance, see Rice, Inlaid brasses, nos. 23, 24, 26). 
At the time of al-MakrizI's account, Le. after 820/1417, 
this industry had already declined. 

The third reasonably-documented centre, famous 
for its richly-inlaid bronze objects, is Harat (Kazwini, 
Athár al-bildd, ed. Wüstenfeld, 322, l. 30-323, 1. 1j. 
Two objects, the “Bobrinski Bucket" dated 559/1163, 
and an ewer in the State Museum of Georgia in 
Tbilisi, dated 557/1181, carry an inscription statiag 
that they were made in Harát (the exact text of the 
Tiflis ewer has, however, never been published, See 
Mayer, Metalworkers, 59, Mabmüd b. Mubammad; 
Ettinghausen, Bobrins “Kettle”, in Gazette des 
Beaux Arts, 1943, 196). Four other 6th/12th century 
inlaid pieces of metalworks, worked in similar style 
and technique, and signed by artists using the wisha 
al-Harawl, suggest that these artists had already 
left Hardt and were active in another centre. In- 
formation on other centres of manufacture is even 
more scanty. Places put forward by art historians 
should therefore be used with caution. 

Bibliography: General. G. Migeon, Manuel 
d'art Musulman, Paris 1927, li; G. Wiet, Objets en 
cuivre. Cat. gen. du Muse Arabe du Caire, Cairo 

1392; D. Barrett, Islamic metalwork in the British 

Museum, London 1949; L. A. Mayer, Islamic astro- 

labisis and their works, Geneva 1956; idem, Islamic 

metalworkers and their works, Geneva 1959; idem, 

Islamic armourers and their works, Geneva 1962; 

K. A. C. Creswell, A bibliography of arms and 
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armour in Islam, London 1956; U. Scerrato, Metalli 
islamici, Milan 1966; Exhibition of Islamic art in 
Cairo, 969-1517, Cairo 1960; A. S. Melikian- 
Chirvani, Le bronze iranien, Paris 1973; G. Fehér- 
vari, Islamic metalwork of the eighth to the fifteenth 
century in the Keir Collection, London 1926; The 
arts of Islam, Hayward Gallery, London 1976; 
R. Elgood, Islamic arms and armour, London 1979; 
E. Baer, Metalwork im medieval Islamic art, 
forthcoming. 

Special studies. L. Torres Balbis, Un mevo 
ciervo califal de bronze, in al-Andalus, ix (1944); 
M. Aga Oglu, A brief nole on Islamic lerminology 
of bronze and brass, in JAOS, Ixiv (1944); idem, 
About a type of Islamic incense burner, ia The Art 
Bull., xxvii (1945); D. S. Rice, Studies in Islamic 
metal work, I-VI (= SIMW) in BSOAS, xiv/s 
(xos2); xv/x (r953); xv/2 (1953))_xw/3_ (r953); 
xvil/z (1955); xxi/2 (1958); idem, The Baptistére 
of St. Louis, Paris 1953; idem, The seasons and 
labors of the months in Islamic art, in Ars Orientalis, 
i (1954); idem, The Wade Cup in the Clevdand 
Museum of Ari, Paris toss; idem, Two unusual 
Mamluk metal works, in BSOAS, xx (1957); 
idem, Inlaid brasses from the workshop of Ahmad 
al-Dhaki al-Mawsilf, in Ars Orientalis, íi (1957); 
R. Bttinghausen, The “Wade Cup" in the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, in Ars Orientalis, ii (1957); T- 
Giuzalian, Three Injuid bronze vessels, Moscow 
1960; U. Scerrato, Oggetti metallici di eta islamica 
in Afghanistan. I-IV, in AIUON, N.S. ix (1960); 


nerodov vostoka, in Orbeli Festschrift, Moscow 1960; 
G. Wiet, Deux objets d'art retrouvés, in G. Makdisi, 
ed., Arabic and Islamic studies in honor of Hamilton 
A. R. Gibb, Cambridge, Mass. 1965; Giuzalian, 
The bronze kalamdan 542/1148 from the Hermitage 


collection, in Ars Orientalis, vii (1968); E. Baer, 
“Fishpond” ornaments on Persian and Mamluk 
metal vessels, in BSOAS, xxxi[z (1968); J. W. Allen, 
Later Mamluk metal work, in Oriental Art, N. 
xvjz (1969); Esin Atil, Two II-K hanid candlesticks, 
in Kunst des Orients, viii (r972); Scerrato, Un 
tipo di sprussaprofumi in bronzo di epoca selginchide, 
in AIUON, N.S. xxii (1972); Baer, An Islamic 
inkwel! in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in 
Islamic Art in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York 1972; V. Enderlein, Das Bildprogramm 
des Berliner Mosul Beckens, in Forschungen und 
Berichte, xv (1973); Laura T. Schneider, The Freer 
Canteen, in Ars Orientalis, ix (1973); Baer, The 
Nisan Tass, in Kunst des Orients, ixft-2 (1973-4); 
W. Hartner, The Vaso Veseovali, in ibid; Melikian- 
Chirvani, Les bronzes du Khorasan, IIl, in 
Studia Iranica, iii (1974); ivit (1975); iv/2 (1975); 
idem, The white bronzes of early Islamic ran, in 
Metropolitan Museum. Journal, ix (1974); idem, 
Safawid metal work, in Iranian Studies. Studies 
on Isfahan, ii, 1974; idem, Four pieces of Is- 
lamic metalwork: some notes on a previously we 
known school, in AARP, x (1976); Baer, A brass 
vessel from the tomb of Sayyid Battal GMAsi, in 
Artibus Asiae, xxxix{3-4 (1977); eadem, Aspects 
of Sufi influence on Iranian art, in Acta Iranica. v. 
Varia 1976, 1977; J. W. Allen, Silver: the key to 
bronze in early Islamic Iram in Kunst des Orients, 
xifs-2 (1976-7); idem, Originality im bronte—a 
thirteenth century Persian school of melakcorkers, 
in Iran, xv (1977). (Eva Baza) 

At-MA‘DIN (a.) “the mine" is, by antonomasia, 
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1, Bird-shaped vessel. H. 38 cm. Bronze, hollow cast, 

engraved, some silver inlay. Made by Sulayman in 

189/796-7. The Hermitage, Leningrad, no, IR 1565, 

Photograph courtesy L. A. Mayer Memorial, 
Jerusalem. 


2, Ewer. H. 36 cm. White bronze, incised, copper inlay 

on rim. Made by Muhammad (?). Late rsti7th to early 

and/Sth century, Iran. Victoria and Albert Museum, 

London, no. 434—1996. Crown copyright Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Photograph E, Baer. 


3. Lantern. H. 30.5 cm. Sheet bronze, perforated. 4. Oil lamp. H. r4.5 cm. Bronze, cast and pierced. 6th/ 

Prob. later srd/gth century, Iran. L. A. Mayer rath century. Iran, Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, 

Memorial, No. M 73-69. Courtesy L. A. Mayer Mass. no. 1051.39. Courtesy Fogg Art Museum. Photo- 
Memorial. Photograph E. Baer. graph E. Baer. 
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15. "Baptistére of St. Louis”. H. 24.4 cm. Brass, inlaid with silver and gold. Made by Mubammad b. al-Zayn. Syria or 
Egypt, later 7th/rath to early Sth/t4th century. Musée de Louvre, Paris. Photograph D. S. Rice. Courtesy L. A. Mayer 
Memorial. 


16. Bowl. H. 11.5 cm. Brass, inlaid with silver and gold. Mid-Sth/r4th century. National Museum, Florence (Bargello) 
no. 361, Photograph D. S. Rice. Courtesy L. A. Mayer Memorial. 
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3.v.), and is also found in the toponomy of the 
Iberian peninsula. Under the form Almaden, 
this term refers to the locality in the province of 
Ciudad Real, 125 kin. to the north of Cordova, in the 
Sierra de Almadén (A. Djibal al-Ma‘din), which has 
one of the richest deposits in the world of mercury 
(A. zPbak and variants, whence Spanish azogue and 
the fullest form of the place name Almadén de Azo- 
gue). According to Garcia Bellido (España y los 
españoles hace dos mil años segun la Geografía de 
Sirabón, Madrid 1945, 79-81), these deposits were 
already being exploited in the 4th century B.C., 
since the Greek philosopher Theophrastes (ca. 372- 
287) mentions the cinnabar of Iberia. At the present 
time, they still produce each year about 1,800 tonnes 
of mercury, 

‘The Portuguese town of Almada, situated opposite 
to Lisbon on thesouthern bank of the Tagus, owes its 
name (A. Hign al-Ma“din) to the grains of gold dust 
thrown up by the sea on to this bank (al-Ldrisi, Des- 
eription de l'Afrique «t de Espagne, text 184, tr. 223 
= Opus geographicum, Naples-Rome 1975, v, 547). 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Hisi, Es 
Mus., lii, 294; see also Husayn Mu'nis, al-Djughri- 
Siva wa 'l-diughrāfiyyûn fi i-Andalus, Madrid 1967. 

(C. F, Sevpoun - [M. OcARA Jimtxez]) 

MADINA, urbanism. [See Supplement]. 

At-MADINA (usually Medina in English, Médine 
in French), residence of the Prophet Mubammad after 
the bidira and one of the sacred cities of Islam. 

Medina is situated in the Higjaz province of 
Sa*üd! Arabia in latitude 24°28’ N, longitude 39° 
36’ E, about r60 km. from the Red Sea and about 
350 km. north of Mecca. It has developed from an 
oasis on relatively level ground between the hill of 
‘Ubud on the north and that of ‘Ayr on the south. 
East and west are lava flows (in Arabic karra (g.v.) 
Or ldba). There are several wddis or watercourses 
which cross the oasis from south to north, Though 
these normally contain water only after rain, they 
maintain a fairly high water table, so that there are 
many wells and springs. After heavy rains the 
central area of al-Munikha used to form a lake, 
and a number of serious floods are recorded which 
threatened the stability of some of the buildings, 
On one occasion the caliph ‘Uthmiin erected a dam 
as a protection against flood-waters (al-Balàdhuri, 
Fulah, 11). Serious floods are also recorded in 660/40, 
734[t16 and 772/r56, The water is in places salt 
and unpalatable, and in the past various governors 
of the town built aqueducts to bring good water 
from wells further south. The soil consists of salty 
sand, lime and loamy clay, and is everywhere very 
fertile, especially in the more southerly part. Date- 
palms were numerous before the time of Mubammad, 
and cereals were also grown, At a later date oranges, 
Jemons, pomegranates, bananas, peaches, apricots, 
figs and grapes were introduced. The winters are 
cool with a slight rainfall, and the summers hot but 
rarely sultry. In former times, the air was reckoned 
pleasant but conducive to fevers (al-Balidhurl, 
1r; Wensinck, Mohammed en de Joden, 31; Gold- 
ziher, Muh. Stud., ii, 243). The Umayyads called 
the town al-Rhabitha, "the dirty", in contrast to the 
honorific name of Tayba, "the sweet-smelling”, 
given to it by Muhammad (Goldziher, op. cit., ii, 
37; al-Balidhusi, r2). 

(i) History 10 1926 
1. The pre-Islamic setilements 
In pre-Islamic times the common name was Vath- 


Arabia and other parts of the Orient (see Yaküt, | rib, though this is said to have been applied origi- 


nally to only part of the oasis (al-Samhüdi, i, 8-ro). 
This name occurs once in the Kuran (XXXIII, 
x3). lathrippa is found in Ptolemy and Stephanus 
Byzantinus, and Ythrb in Minaean inscriptions. Al- 
Madina is properly “the town" or "'the place of juris- 
diction”, corresponding to Aramaic edita. The 
word madina as a common noun occurs ten times in 
the Kur’an and the plural maddin three times, all in 
stories of former prophets, In four relatively late 
verses (IX, 101/2, t2ofr; XXXII, 60; LXIII, 8) al- 
madina appears, referring to the oasis now inhabited 
mainly by Muslims, but it is possible that it has 
not yet become a proper name. The same holds of 
its occurrence in the last clause of the Constitution 
of Medina (Ibn Hishim, ed. Wüstenfeld, 34-4), 
since in the preamble and other two clauses of this 
document the name Vathrib appears by itself. It is 
often suggested that the name is a shortened form of 
madinat al-nabi, “the city of the Prophet", but this 
is unlikely in view of its use in the Kurân, es- 
pecially in LXIII, 8, where it is spoken by Hypo- 
rites. Of the poets of the oasis, the pre-Islamic Kays 
b. al-Khatim [¢.v.] speaks only of Yathrib, whereas 
Muhammad's contemporaries Hassin b. Thabit and 
Ka‘b b. Malik (g.vv.] use both names, 

Medina was at first not a compact town, but 
a collection of scattered settlements, surrounded by 
groves of date-palms and cultivated fields. For 
defence, therefore, a large number of forts or strong- 
holds (dfdm, sing. ufum; also ddjdm, sing. udjum) had 
been constructed, perhaps about 200 in all. In these 
the local inhabitants took refuge in times of danger. 
‘The idea of the ufum probably came from the Yemen 
(ct. H. Lammens, Taif, 72 = MFOB, viii (1922), 184). 

The later Muslim historians (cf. a-Samhüdl, i, 
156-65; bb 3, fasi 1) had no reliable information 
about the earliest history of Medina, and the views 
expressed appear to be conjectural; eg. that the 
first cultivators were ‘Amalie (g.v.]. It seems prob- 
able that before the arrival of any Jews there were 
some Arabs at Medina, doubtless the ancestors of 
those found subordinate to the Jews at the time of 
the settlement of al-Aws and al-Khazradj. It was 
probable because of this close relation to the Jews 
that certain small Arab clans (Khatma, Wil, Wakif, 
Umayya b. Zayd, sections of ‘Amr b. “Awf) did not at 
first accept Mubammad as prophet. 

There is also obscurity about the earlier history 
of the Jews of Medina. lt seems probable that 
some were refugees from Palestine, perhaps men who 
left after tbe defeat of Bar Kokhba; but others may 
have been Arabs who had adopted Judaism as a 
religion. Certainly, the Jews of Medina intermarried 
with Arabs and had many customs similar to those 
of their Arab neighbours. It is clear from the Kur'àn, 
however (e.g. II, 47/4 {f,), that they claimed to be of 
Hebrew descent, despite the fact that the names 
of the clans and most of the names of individuals 
are Arabic. Early Arabic poems ascribed to Jews 
are indistinguishable in literary form and in content 
from those of desert Arabs (Th. Nüldeke, Beitrage 
sur Kenntnis der Poesie der alten Araber, 5211). 
While there may have been some simple agriculture 
before the coming of the Jews, they almost certainly 
developed the cultivation of dates and cereals 
here as in other oases such as Khaybar (ef. W. Caskel 
in G. E. von Grunebaum, ed., Studies in Islamic 
cultural hisiory, Menasha 1954, 43; = American 
Anthropologist, Ixvi/2, Memoir no. 76). 

‘There were three main Jewish groups in Medina 
at the Hidjra, the clans or tribes of Kurayza, al- 
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Nadir and Kaynuká* Of these, the first two hadsome | was made. This unresolved conflict was doubtless 
of the most fertile land in the oasis, while the third | one factor leading the Arabs of Medina to invite 


had no land but were armourers and goldsmiths, 


besides conducting a market. In addition, al-Samhadi | 


lists about a dozen other purely Jewish groups, of 
whom the most important was the Band Hadl, which 
was closely associated with Kurayza. He further 
mentions among the Jewish groups a few which are 
sometimes given Arab genealogies, such as Unayf and 
Marthad (parts of Ball), Mu‘wiya b. al-Harith (of 
Sulaym), and Djadhma? and Naghisa (of al-Yaman). 

The Jewish domination of Medina came to an end 
some time after the settlement of two large Arak 
groups, al-Aws and al-Khazradj [g.0v.], sometimes 
called together the Bani Kayla, but mostly referred 
to as the Ansir or “helpers” of Mubammad. They are 
among the Arabs said to have left South Arabia after 
the breaking of the dam of Ma?rib [g.v.J. At first 
these Arabs were under the protection of some Jewish 
tribes, and a sign of their inferiority was that Fityawn, 
the leader of the Jewish-Arab group of Tha‘laba, 
exercised a us primae noctis over their women. 
This was resented by Malik b. al-‘Agjlin (of the 
clan of ‘Awf of al-Khazradi), and he revolted suc- 
cessfully and became independent. Subsequently, 
with help from either a Ghassinid or a South Arabian 
ruler (according to somewhat legendary accounts), 
he enabled the other clans of al-Aws and al-Kheeradj 
to become independent of the Jews. It is sometimes 
said that the Jews now became subject to these 
Arabs. This is not borne out, however, by the histori- 
cal accounts of the period up to 5/627. he main Jewish 
groups, though doubtless now weaker than the Arabs, 
retained a measure of independence and continued to 
occupy some of the best lands. They were not politi- 
cally united by their religion, but different groups 
were in alliance (kif) with different Arab clans, 
and were sometimes involved on opposite sides in the 
fighting between Arab clans. Some of the groups of 
judaised Arabs seem to have gradually become 
merged with Arab clans (as tho Band Za*ür?? with 
‘Abd al-Ashhal). 

The historical accounts make it clear that the 
effective political units in the pre-Islamic period 
were not the tribes of al-Aws and al-Khaztadi, 
but smaller units, which may be called clans. Those 
mentioned in the Constitution of Medina (see below) 
were al-Nabit, “Amr b. “Awf and Aws Manat (later 
Aws Allah) among al-Aws, and al-Nadidiar, al-Harith, 
*Awf, Sà'ida and Djusham among al-Khazcadj; but 
even smaller groupings vere also important. From at 
least fifty years before the Hidjra there had been a 
series of blood-feuds between Arab groups, behind 
which, at least latterly, there may have been an 
economic factor, namely, desire for better lands. 
‘These feuds led to fighting described as “wars”. The 
earliest recorded was between Malik b. al-‘Adilén 
of Amr b. ‘Awf and Uhayba b. al-Djulab of Salim 
(Sawakila). Four small "wars" occurred between 
this and the "war of Hátib", which was the bloodiest 
and culminated after several fights in the battle 
of Bu‘ath [g.v.] in about 617 A.D. Most of the clans 
of al-Aws took part under the leadership of Hudayr 
b. Simak, and most of the clans of al-Khazradj under 
‘amr b. a-Nu'mán of Bayida. The Jewish clans 
of Kurayza and al-Nagir on this occasion supported 
Hudayr because ‘Amr b. al-Nu‘man had killed 
hostages they bad given him. One or two Arab clans 
and some prominent leaders, notably ‘Abd Allah b. 
Ubayy, did not take part in the battle. The fighting 
was severe and both leaders were killed, but neither 


| 


‘Muhammad to go there. 

Al-Aws and al-Khazradj were noted for their de- 
votion to the deity Manat, whose shrine was at al- 
Mushallal between Medina and Mecca (Wellhausen, 
Reste orabischen Heidentums*, 26; T. Fahd, Panthéon, 
123). The Medinan poet Kays b. al-Khatim has 
references to Allāh (Diwān, ed. Kowalski, Leipzig 
1904, 5.6; 6.22; 11.8: 13.12), but these may reflect 
not so much Jewish or Christian influence as the 
widespread belief in a supreme god or "high god" 
often called Allah (cf. J. Teixidor, The pagan God, 
Princeton 1977, 17, 162, etc.). There seems, however, 
to have been some movement towards monotheism 
before the contact with Mubammad; e.g. Asfad b. 
Zurára and Abu "I-Haytham (Ibn Sad, üi[2, 139, 
22), and Abū Kays Sirma b. Abi Anas (Ibn Hisham, 
348). Another man, known as Aba ‘Amir al-Rahib, 
though a monotheist and ascetic previously, became 
an opponent of Muhammad (Ibn Higham, 4rr f, 
56r; ete.). 


2, From the Hidjra to the caliphate of Ali 

‘There was probably some knowledge in Medina of 
Muhammad's mission from an early date, Suwayd b. 
al-Sàmit, who died before the battle of Busith, is 
said to have accepted the Kurn (Ibn Hisham, 
283-5), The first definite converts were six men of al- 
Khezradj who camo to Muhammad probably in 620. 
At the pilgrimage of 621 they brought a party of 
twelve men (including two from al-Aws), and the 
party formally accepted Islam and made certain 
promises, This was the Pledge of the Women, or 
first Pledge of al-‘Akaba. In 622 seventy-three 
men and two women from Medina, who had become 
Muslims, made the pilgrimage to Mecca, and prom- 
ised to protect Muhammad and his followers 
as they would their own nearest kinsmen, This was 
the second Pledge of al-‘Akaba or the Pledge of War 
(bay a! aLharb) On the basis of this agreement, 
some seventy of Muhammad's Meccan followers with 
their dependants emigrated, or made the Aidira, to 
Medina in small groups. Muhammad and Abü Bakr 
came last, and reached Kuba? in the south of the 
oasis on 12 Rabi‘ al-Awwal (= 24 September 622). 
The Emigrants (muhddjirin) from Mecca were given 
hospitality by the Muslims of Medina. Muhammad 
himself did not accept any of the many offers of 
hospitality, but ostensibly allowed his camel to 
make the choice for him. It halted on a piece of 
land belonging to two orphans, and Mubammad 
bought the land and used it for his mosque and. 
for his own house. It was probably because of the 
same desire not to have a special relationship with 
any of the rival clans in Medina that none of Mu- 
hammad's marriages was with a woman of either 
al-Aws or al-Khazradi. 

At al‘Akaba in 622 Mubammad had asked for 
the appointment of twelve "representatives" (nuka- 
bë’). The number twelve was probably suggested by 
the tribes of Israel and the disciples of Jesus; but 
the fact that when the first representative of the 
clan of al-Nadjdjar died Mubammad took his place 
(one of his great-grandmothers had been a woman of 
al-Nadidiar) suggests that the nudabd were part of 
a political structure for Medina which fell into 
disuse. The effective structure of the community is 
doubtless that indicated in the document often known 
as “the Constitution of Medina" (Ibn Hishám, 341-4; 
discussed by Wellhausen, Shissen und Vorarbeiten, 


side had a decisive advantage and no formal peace | iv, 65-83; Wensinck, Mohammed en de Joden, 74-81; 
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Caetani, Annali, i, 391-408; Watt, Muhammad at 
Medina, 221-8; R. B. Serjeant, The "Constitution of 
Medina”, in IQ, viii (1964), 3-16; idem, The Sunnah 
Jámi*ah, pacts with the Yathrib Jews, and the taksim 
of Yathrib, in BSOAS, xli [1978], 1-42). The document 
is composite, as is shown by repetitions. In its 
‘present form it would seem to belong to a date 
after the Kurayza affair in 5/627, but some of 
its articles may go back to the Pledge of War at al- 
SAVaba. By this document all the people living in 
Medina are constituted a single umma or community 
in accordance with traditional Arab ideas of con- 
federacy. There are nine primary members of the con- 
federacy, eight local "clans" (three of al-Aws and 
five of al-Kbazradi) and the group of Emigrants from 
Mecca. Although the underlying political conceptions 
were pre-Islamic Arab, the confederacy was one of 
‘Muslims, since at least the Jeading men in each of 
tthe eight clans had accepted Mubammad as prophet. 
Many of the articles speak of "the believers", and 
there are several references to God. About ten dis- 
tinct groups of Jews are mentioned in separate arti- 
cles, and are confirmed in the practice of their 
own religion, as well as having certain rights and 
obligations. Even unbelievers or idolaters in the 
Arab clans appear to have been accepted as members 
of the community, though with restricted rights 
There are some two dozen general articles dealing 
with various matters conductive to the smooth run- 
ning of the community, Muhammad is given no 
special powers, but is recognised as prophet and is 
to have disputes referred to him. At least until 5/627 
he could not issue commands but had to consult the 
clan leaders and get them to agree to what he pro- 
posed. After the conquest of Mecca in 8/630, how- 
ever, his authority was unchallenged as a result of 
Muslim successes, When Arab tribes accepted Islam 
and became allies of Muhammad they were presum- 
ably included in the confederacy, and the Muslim 
community ceased to consist solely of the inhabitants 
of Medina. Al-Aws and al-Khazradi, as Muhammad's 
earliest allies, were called the Ansar or “helpers” 

The period from the Hidra to Muhammad's 
death was characterised by a series of over 70 expedi- 
tions or razzias (magkdst (g.v.}), in which the number 
of participants varied from a handful to 30,000. In 
the first few small expeditions, only Emigrants from 
Mecca took part, but in the expedition of 2/624 
which culminated in the battle of Badr the Muslims 
‘of Medina constituted about three-quarters of Mu- 
bammad's force, After the victory at Badr most of the 
‘Muslims of Medina were committed to Mubammad's 
general policies, though a few, the Hypocrites 
(mundfibtin [q.], opposed them. This opposition 
within Medina was dangerous for Mubammad when 
the Meccans invaded the oasis in 3/625 and the 
Muslims of Medina suffered many casualties, and 
again in 5/627 when the Meccans with many allies 
attempted to besiege Medina. There was also opposi- 
tion from some of the Jews, and this led to the ex- 
pulsion of the clans of Kaynuké‘ and al-Nadlr 
(in 2/624 and 3/625) and the execution of the men 
of Kurayza and selling into slavery of its women 
and children (in 5/627). Jewish verbal criticisms 
of the Kur’an had been felt to threaten the accept- 
ance of Muhammad as prophet, while Kurayza had 
apparently been intriguing with the Meccans during 
the siege, After 5/627 the remaining Jews of Medina 
gave no further trouble. In succeeding years, many 
Arab nomads on accepting Islam came to settle in 
Medina and were attached to the group of Emigrants; 
and this further strengthened Muhammad against the 


Ansar, On the whole, he managed to keep the peace 
between the rival groups in Medina, though at times 
he was able to use the hostility of al-Aws and al- 
Khazradi to further his own ends. After the conquest 
of Mecca and the acceptance of Islam by many of the 
leading Meccans, both sections of the Ansar felt 
threatened by these last (cf. Ibn Hisham, 824, 855 f.), 
and this division in the Ansar gradually ceased to 
be of political importance. The opposition to Muham- 
mad from ‘Abd Allah b. Ubayy [q.0.] and his support- 
ers, known as the mundfibün, seems to have faded 
cut at the time of the siege of Medina, for ‘Abd Allāh 
b. Ubayy participated in the expedition to al-Huday- 
biya. About 9/636, however, another group of mundfi- 
ün appeared. During the expedition to Tabük an 
attempt on Mubammad’s life was planned, but was 
foiled. About the same time a mosque had been 
completed in the southern part of the oasis, the 
Masdjid al-Dirér or "Mosque of Dissension”, but 
instead of honouring it by his presence Muhammad 
sent men to demolish it, having realised that it was 
designed to be a focus of intrigue against himself. 
(For the details of all these events, see mUHAM- 
Map.) 

After the great expedition to Tabük, Mubam- 
mad did not leave Medina except to make the Pilgrim- 
age of Farewell to Mecca in Dhu 'I-Hididia ro/March 
632. About two months later he fell ill, and asked 
permission of his wives to remain in *A"igha's 
apartment (instead of spending one night with each 
in turn). He died on r3 Rabi“ 1 rr/8 June 632 and 
was buried in this apartment. He had made no ar- 
rangements for succession to his political authority, 
except that he had appointed Abü Bakr to lead the 
public prayers. The Angir met in the hall (sahifa) 
of the clan of Satida and appointed the leading Khaz- 
ragjf, Sa‘d b. ‘Ubdda, as their ruler, ‘Umar and Aba 
Bakr, however, heard of what was happening, hurried 
to the hall, and persuaded the Ansar thatonlyamanof 
Kuraysh could be accepted by everyone as head of the. 
community. They then appointed Abt Bakr who took 
the title of “caliph (Helia) of the Messenger of 
God". 

Abü Bakr continued to reside in Medina and to 
y of expansion by sending expedi- 
ds. Most of his brief reign (11-13/ 
632-4), however, was occupied in subduing revolts 
among various Arab tribes (the wars of the Ridda). 
His successors ‘Umar (13-23/634-44) and “Uthman 
(23-35/644°56) also resided in Medina, apart from 
brief visits to recently conquered provinces. Medina 
was thus briefly the capital of an empire, but had 
little of the dignity associated with such a role. 
‘The caliph lived in his private house, and had no 
guards, Thus when insurgents from the provinces at- 
tacked ‘Uthman in his house, bis only support was 
from the sons of some of the leading men of Medina 
who had been sent as a token force. When tbe insur- 
gents attacked seriously, there was virtually no 
resistance and ‘Uthmdn was killed. Upon this, the 
Muslims in Medina accepted “Ali as caliph, but they 
were now only a small proportion of the whole 
Muslim community, and their choice of caliph was 
not accepted in all the provinces. The Muslims of 
Syria favoured their governor Mu‘awiya, while 
Talha and al-Zubayr opposed ‘All, first from Mecca 
and then from Basra. ‘Alf, feeling constrained to 
counter the moves of these two, left Medina for ‘Irak 
in October 656 and never returned. In effect, Medina 
was replaced as capital by Küfa, and, after the 
acknowledgement of Mu‘wiya as caliph in 662, by 
Damascus. 
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3. From 661 to 1926 


After it ceased to be the centre of the caliphate, 
Medina became something of a backwater politically, 
For a brief moment in 63/683 it came into the 
historical limelight. Many of the leading men of 
Medina disliked Yazid's succession to his father 
Muŭäwiya in 60/680. Some may have been moved by 
the hope of regaining for Medina some of its former 
influence. Others seem to have sympathised with 
‘Abd Allah b. alZubayr [p] who was organising 
opposition to the Umayyads from Mecca. A large 
body of the Muslims of Medina, led by ‘Abd Allah 
b. Hanzala, formally renounced allegiance to Yazid, 
and forced a thousand members of the Umayyad 
family and its supporters to take refuge in the quarter 
of Marwan b. al-Hakam (¢.v-], the head of the family 
in Medina, though of a different branch from 
Muʻäwiya. Yazid sent an army of from 4,000 to 
12,000 Syrian troops under Muslim b. "Ukba, but 
before they arrived the rebels had allowed the 
Umayyad party to leave Medina for Syria. Muslim's 
army encamped on the Harra to the north-east of 
Medina and invited the rebels to submit. Instead 
they marched against him and were severely de- 
feated, and Medina is alleged to have been pillaged 
for three days by the Syrians. There seems to be 
some anti-Umayyad exaggeration in the accounts 
of this battle of the Harra [q.v.} and its aftermath. 
These events did not greatly alter the position of 
Medina, except perhaps to reduce its political im- 
‘portance still further, 

In 130/747 a group of Ibadiyya [p] who had 
established themselves in the Yemen sent an army in- 
to the Hidjaz aud, after defeating the governor of 
Medina and a locally raised force, occupied Medina 
for three months until defeated by an army from 
Syria (Wellhausen, Die Oppositionsparteien, ch. xii; 
Eng. tr. The veligio-politicat factions). After the 
establishment of ‘Abbasid rule, Medina was the centre 
of two short-lived and unsuccessful Hasanid revolts, 
that of Mubammad b. ‘Abd Allah, the "pure soul" 
(at-nafs al-rakiyya [q-.]) in 145/762 and that of 
Husayn b. “Ali, the sahib FaAhkh [gv], in 169/786. 
Another incident that has been recorded was the 
defeat in 230/845 by the Turkish general Bughà al- 
Kabir of the nomadic tribes of Sulaym and Hilal who 
had been making depredations in the region of Me- 
dina. About two years later they esraped from prison, 
but were put to death by the people of Medina 
(Tabari, iii, ssr ff.; Ibn al-Athir, sub annis 230, 232) 
For the first three centuries of Islam these are the 
main events involving Medina. 

Even in the reign of Mu‘awiya, Medina was be- 
coming remote from the caliph and his government, 
and was beginning to attract those who wanted to 
keep aloof from political turmoil and maintain an 
attitude of neutrality between the opposing groups. 
Prominent among the neutrals was ‘Abd Allah b. 
“Umar b. al-Khat tab (g.7.]. To Medina also came al- 
Hasan b. “AN (g.v.] after renouncing his clain: to the 
caliphate in 41/66r, and to Medina were brought al 
Husayn's wives and son after his death at Karbala? 
Another son of ‘All, Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya 
[gv], also lived quietly in Medina, As aiready noted, 
too, an important section of the Umayyad family, 
not closely involved in the government of MuSawiva 
and Yazid, resided in Medina. Many others of the 
Kuraysh of Mecca also settled there. Such people 
were able to enjoy the wealth brought to them by 
the wars of conquests, and life in Medina became 
notorious for its luxury. The caliph Marwin lI 
expressed surprised that one of the participants in 


the rising of 127/745 had not been held back by the 
wine and singing-girls of Medina (Tabari, ii, 1910). 

At the same time, however, Medina became an 
important centre of Islamic intellectual life. 
the beginnings of Islam, it would seem, men had met 
in mosques to discuss matters of religious interest, 
In Medina in the Umayyad period such discussions 
led to criticisms of current legal and administrative 
practice on the ground that these were not in accord- 
ance with Islamic principles. As these discussions 
and criticisms became more systematic, Islamic 
jurisprudence began to take shape. The early school of 
Medina seems to have been important (though 
J. Schacht, Origins of Muhammadan jurisprudence, 
Oxford 1950, 223, etc., thinks it was subordinate 
to the *rikT schools). There are many references 
to "the seven lawyers of Medina”, a group of men 
who died a little before or shortly after 106/718; 
the lists of the seven vary somewhat [see PUKARA? 
AL-MADINA AL-SABA in Suppl], One of the most 
Prominent was ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr [q.v.], who was 
also a collector of fadith and of historical information 
about the life of the Prophet. Among his pupils 
were his son Hisham and (Muhammad b. Shihab) 
al-Zuhri (d. 124/742 (qx), one of the greatest 
scholars of the time in several fields. The real flower- 
ing of the legal school of Medina, however, came 
through the work of Milik b. Anas (d. 179/795) [1], 
who was the founder of one of the four Sunni legal 
rites. Tho textual study of the Kurin was represented 
in Medina by Nafié al-Laytht (d. 160/785), the 
authority for one of the seven canonical sets of 
readings. Tbn al-Ka%a al-Makhzümi (d. 130/747) 
from Medina was also higkly thought of for bis 
textual studies, In the exegesis of the Kur'ün an 
important place was held by ‘Abd al-Rabmin 
b, Zayd b. Aslam (d. 182/798), whose father had been 
noted as a lawyer. A papil of Malik’s, Ibn Zabila, 
wrote one of the first histories of Medina (Sezgin, 
GAS, i, 343); it has not survived, but is occasionally 
«quoted by al-Samhadi. 

No wall was buit round Medina until it was felt 
to be threatened by the Fatimid conquest of Egypt. 
In 364/974 the Buwayhid “Agud al-Dawla built a 
wall enclosing the central part of the town. This was 
restored in syo/tt45 by a Zangid vizier, but a few 
years later in 557/1162 the Zangid Atabeg of Syria, 
Nür al-Din Mabmüd, built a second wall of greater 
extent with towers and gateways, After the Ottoman 
conquest, Sultan Sulaymin Kànünl (1520-66) built 
walls about r2 m. high of basalt and granite, with a 
trench in front, He also built a covered aqueduct to 
ring water from the south. These walls were raised 
to 25 m. by Sultan “Abd al-Azlz (1861-76). 

In 6or/r203 the people of Medina were involved 
in a quarrel between the governors of Mecca and 
Medina, but, though there was some fighting, an 
Agreement was eventually reached. Half-a-century 
later, in 654/1256, Medina was threatened by a vol- 
vanie eruption. After a series of earthquakes, a stream. 
nf lava appeared, but fortunately flowed to the east of 
the town and then northwards. After this, little is 
recorded of Medina until the rgth century. In 1804 
the Wahhabis [g..] took the town, plundered th: 
jewels, pearls and other treasures of the Prophet's 
Mosque and prevented pious "visits" to his tomb 
there, In 1813 it was recaptured for the Ottomans by 
Tüsün, a son of Muhammad Al of Egypt, and in 
1815 the Wabhibt amir, Abd. Allah b. Sufüd, rec- 
ognised Ottoman sovereignty over the holy places 
ia the Hidjaz, and there was no change in this respect. 
until the First World War. Shortly before that, in 
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1908, the Ottoman government built the Hidiäz | 


railway from Damascus to Medina, Though primarily 
intended for pilgrims, this had some military im- 
portance, and was the object of attacks after No- 
vember 1916 when the Grand Sharif of Mecca, 
Husayn b. ‘Alt [g.v.], revolted against the Ottomans, 
A contingent of Ottoman troops, under Fakhri 
Pasha, however, maintained themselves in Medina 
until after the peace in 1918, not surrendering until 
to January roro with his 9,800 men (see A. L. Tibawi, 
The last knight of the last caliphs, in 10, xv (1071], 
159-63). In 1924 after the abolition of the caliphate 
by the Turkish republic the Grand Sharif (now King) 
Husayn assumed the title of caliph, but met with 
much opposition from Arabs and other Muslims, 
In particular, Ibn Su'üd invaded the Hidjaz in 
August 1924; Husayn abdicated in favour of his 
son SAIL, but the latter too had to leave the Hidjaz, 
and in January 1926 Ibn Sufüd became “King of 
the Hidjāz" as well as of Nadjd. Medina was thus in- 

corporated into the Su'üdl kingdom. 
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(ii) Tus MODERN city 

As early as 1923, growing hostility between the 
Hüshimite king, Husayn b, ‘Ali, and the Su'üdI sul- 
tan, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Rabmin, led to fears 
that ‘Abd al-^Azlr's Ikhwän (g.v.] might capture al- 
Madina. In fact, the redoubtable Faysal al-DawIsh, 
Ikhwant leader and chief of al-Mutayr tribe, bad 
raided into al-Hidjaz, where he destroyed track of 
the already defunct Hidjéz Railway and generally 
frightened the population. By late 1342/June 1024, 
alMadina bad been largely cut off from outside 
supplies; nevertheless, at the time of the Su‘Odi/ 
Ikhwán capture of al-THif (4 Safar 1342/5 Sep- 
tember 1924) and the subsequent fall of Makka, an 
exodus began from the latter which brought a surge 
of refugees into al-Madina, During 1343-4/1925, oc- 
casional loads of supplies reached the beleaguered 
city, but by September when the Harb [g.v.] tribe 
defected to the Sucüdis, al-Madina was completely 
isolated. By the beginning of October, the garrison 
commander, ‘Abd al-Madifd al-"Mifa'ic", was down 
to a 20-day supply of necessities, and the population 
began to slip away. By November, the citizens who 
remained approached ‘Abd al-Madjid and one 
‘Izzat Effendi, controller of the railroad, and asked 
them to negotiate the city's surrender. The terms 
‘were to open the gates if a general amnesty were to 
be declared and if the Ikhwàn would guarantee the 
safety of the defenders and of the populace. From the 
Suüdl point of view, the city could have been 


captured soon after the capture of al-Ta?if and Makka, 
but ‘Abd al-‘Azlz apparently preferred to wait until 
Muslim opinion had digested the new régime's 
control of Makka. Indeed, false, but not implausible 
reports that Su*üdI artillery had damaged the famous 
green dome over the Prophet's tomb had already 
in October 1925 brought an Iranian mission of 
investigation as well as protests from foreign consuls 
in Djudda (9.v.) and from all over the world. Not 
long before the city's fall, Philby, en route to Rabigh, 
reports that he saw a detachment of the Sudi 
army under the sultan's third son, Muhammad, 
marching on al-Madina. According to Philby, in 
the last weeks of the siege Medinese fear of the 
lkhwán led ‘Abd al-‘Azlz to have food smuggled 
into the city in order to prevent Faysal al-Dawizh 
from effecting the capture. In any case, the surrender 
took place on r9 Djumada I 1344/5 December 1925 
and was accepted by Amir Nasir b. Su'üd and 
Shaykh ‘Abd Allāh b. Fadl. The Ikhwin soon 
entered the exterior fortress of al-Sala* but not the 
city. Amir Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Aziz entered on 
6 December, prayed in the Prophet's mosque, and 
then ordered his troops to distribute 1,000 bags of 
rice and 2,000 of flour to the hungry citizenry. 
Faysal al-Dawish aspired to the post of governor 
of al-Madina (which is a town on the Nadjd plateau 
unlike Makka, a city of the coastal plain) and its 
dependent villages. His failure to receive it may have 
been one cause of his participation in the subsequent 
Tkhwan revolt. But from ‘Abd al-‘Aziz's point of 
view, since the Mutayr dira already reached from the 
confines of al-Ahsa? [p.] almost to al-Madina, a 
further extension of his power would have given him 
a possibly preponderant influence from the Red Sea 
to the Gulf. The first governor appointed was Ibrá- 
him b. Salim b. Subhin, a relatively liberal-minded 
native of Hal [9.0.]. 

The Wahhabi (g.0.] zealots were in the end served 
following the arrival of ‘Abd Allah b. Bulayhid, 
the chief Wabhabt édd7, He soon assembled the local 
‘wamd? and asked them to give him, after due delib- 
eration, an opinion on the legality of the elaborate 
tombs erected over the years in al-Baki* cemetery. 
Alter some two weeks of discussion, a fatwd [g.. 
motivated partly by fear, was issued by Shaykh 
Mubammad al-Tayyib al-Ansárf, with reluctant ap- 
proval from his colleagues, which sanctioned the 
Wahhabi view that the tombs, cupolas, etc., should 
be destroyed. Shaykh Muhammad was for the rest 
of his days referred to with opprobrium as "the 
Wahhabr". Ibn Bulayhid now had legal justification 
to implement the Wahhabt view. He had, however, 
a problem: there were almost no Wahhàbis in al- 
Madina, and the regular population was reluctant 
to implement the fait. In the end, he had to hire 
the ShIT pariah class al-Nakhiwila (see below) to 
perform the task, When Eldon Rutter visited the 
city just after these events, he found that al-Bakit 
looked like a razed town. It was strewn with a 
rubble of earth, timber, iron bars, bricks, cement, 
etc., through which paths had boen cleared, It was 
said that 10,000 of the Companions of the Prophet 
had been buried there, but all graves, from those 
of the Prophet's family, of ‘Uthman, Malik b. 
Anas and other well-known Muslims, to the palm- 
frond graves of the poor, were systematically de- 
stroyed. Some of the Nakhawila, who had never been 
allowed to bury their own dead in al-Baki® cemetery, 
were still raking over the rubble when Rutter visited 
the site. Also, outlying religious buildiugs such 
as the mosque of the tonib of Hamza were destroyed. 
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Ibráh!m b. Salim b. Subhán was soon replaced, but 
there was one saving grace amidst the carnage. Full 
public security throughout the peninsula, unknown 
for long years, provided the basis for a future of 
far greater hope. 

Tn r926 King Abd al-‘Azlz, to use bis new title, 
visited the Prophet's city and conducted diplomatic 
negotiations with the British Agent and Consul, 
Mr. S. R. Jordan, but little came of them. ‘Abd al- 
“Aziz, who had been absent from Nadjd for two years, 
had to return to affairs there, The only other high- 
level meetings which modern al-Madina has known 
was in early 1945 when King Farük b. Fwad (9.x. 
in Suppl] of Egypt visited King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and 
invited him to visit Cairo, which he did in January 
1946. 

The population of thc captured city was much 
depleted, but there are no exact figures, Estimates 
with source for the roth and zoth centuries are as 
follows: 


1814 168,00 Burckhardt 

1853 16-20,000 Burton 

1877 20,000 Keane 

1908 30,000 Wavell 

1910 60,000 akBatanüni 

eve of World War! — Boooo Philby 

1925 6,000 Rutter 

early 19305 15,000 Philby 

early 10405 20,000 Western Arabia 
and the Red Sea 

19508 40,000 Lipsky 

1962 71,998 census. 

1968 90000 Sogreah Co. 

1970 112,00 — Doxiades 

1972 137,000 Robert Matthews 
Co. 

1974 198,86 ^ census 

1976 150,000 Area handbook 

2000 250-400,000 Makki 


‘One could assume that by 1983 the population was 
approaching 200,000. Current estimates for the 
province of al-Madina are approximately $00,000, 
but it should be emphasised that the estimates 
are only estimates. The compulsory recording of 
births dates only from 1965. In 1972 it was estimated 
that average population density was 2332/km* 
with a centre-city density of 30-40,000/km*. The 
Robert Matthews Co. survey of 1972 showed that 
36% of heads of families were born in al-Madina; 
26 %, elsewhere in Su*üdI Arabi 36%, outside 
the kingdom. As to age distribution, the 1974 
estimate was that 50% of the population was below 
age 15, and in addition that the economically active 
age group was only 23% of the total, A curious 
phenomenon in al-Madina is that the age group over 
65 is larger than the 60-64 group which in turn is 
larger than the 55-59 age group. This is explained 
by what might be called "religious retirees" — those 
who wish to retire and spend their last days in the 
Prophet's city. Oil-stinulated iminigration consisted 
‘on the one hand of professionals (teachers, doctors, 
engineers) who came largely from Egypt, Lebanon, 
and Syria, and labourers who were primarily but 
mot exclusively from Yemen. Yemicais constituted 
some 75% of all foreigners, It should be noted that 
the economic activity rate of migrants was higher 
than that of Saudis, whereas family size was smaller, 

‘The population of the somewhat dazed or even 
partially ruined city that the Su‘ldis took uver in 
1925 spoke a Medinese dialect distinct from that of 
other Hidjéz localities. It has affinities both to 


Syrian and Egyptian Arabic, and Turkish words and 
phrases are still heard in the last quarter of the 
2oth century. There were considerable areas of the 
city that were abandoned and semi-ruined, especially 
those outside the northern and western walls where 
wealthy Turks and others had built homes, especially 
after the coming of the railroad, Traditionally, the 
population lived in clearly compartmented quarters 
(hawsk, pl. akiwd:sh) and, in addition to native Medi- 
nese, included North Africans (attracted by the 
tomb of Malik b. Anas), Indians, black Africans 
(Takírina), Mauritanians (Shanikita) and Central 
Asiaus. A newer "immigrant" group are tribesmen: 
those of Harb are concentrated in the eastern farra; 
those of Djuhayna in the western. In addition, 
there was Harat al-Aghawat, which was the home 
of the eunuch and other servants of the mosque 
(al-Haram al-Nabawi). These included imams, 
mwadidhins, caretakers, etc. 

Religiously, the population is mostly Sunnt, of 
whom the large majorityis Hanaf with a few Shafi", 
There are also several groups of Shis. One of the 
most interesting of these is the Nakhawila (sing. 
Nakbwall), This is a twelver SHI pariah class who 
formerly had their own hawsk, which was, however, 
broken up by the Su'üdI régime first, apparently, 
in the ro20 and, definitively, following serious 
communal disturbances in the mid-r970s when a 
large highway was run through it. The origin of the 
Nakhawila, who are currently roughly estimated 
to number between five and ten thousand, is obscure. 
‘They themselves claim to be descendants of the 
Ansar; others believe they are descendants of 
African slaves, that they came from eastern Arabia 
or from Iran, etc. Some date their ostracisation from 
the time of the caliph Yazid I. The name derives 
from their specialisation in cultivating palm trees. 
They also perform other menial services, Rutter 


„reports that they were not allowed to live within the 


city walls, although they came in during the day 
to sell vegetables near Bib al-Salim. In addition, 
the Nakhiwila wore not allowed to pray in the 
Prophet's mosque, nor do they bury their dead in 
al-Baki*, but rather in their own cemetery east of 
Kub%, Popular Sunnt feeling, according to Rutter, 
was that they would pollute these localities. They 
practice wt [po], and it was said they ren 
their houses to Iranian pilgrims during the hadidi 
season, It may also be noted that the late Ottomans 
effectively prevented them from participatiag in 
elections, and King ‘Abd al-Aziz, following a 
general protest against their participation in voting 
for the madjlis al-shard in 1937, followed the Otto- 
man precedent. ‘There are also a few Shis of the 
Band ‘AN section of Harb and the Band Husayn of 
al-SAdAt. It may also be noted that there is a small 
upper class group of Shifis in al-Madina. These, 
originally from ‘Irāķ, are to a considerable degree 
integrated with the Sunni upper class and basically 
come from two families, Umrán and Mashhadi. 

Among the well-known Sunni families are the 
Khuraydjis, of Nadjd! origin but long connected 
with trade in al-Madina, who in the míd-1930s had 
the finest residence in the city; the Sakkafs, whose 
scion ‘Umar was for some years Su‘hd! Foreign 
Minister, and newer rich families such as the As‘ads 
and the Kurdis who made fortunes in land speculation 
in the 19705. 

The febrile modernisation of the 1960s, 19708 
‘and 19805, has largely destroyed all of the old afwask 
and has promoted a considerable homogenisation 
of the pecple, but slums remain in certain parts of 
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the old city, and these continue to hav» ethnic settle- 
ment patterns, On balance, Philby's judgment con- 
tinues to be sound, that the people of al-Madina, 
favoured as they are by location, water supplies, 
and relatively abundant agriculture, "lead more 
spacious lives” with something of the patrician and. 
the patriarchal about them, in contrast to their 
neighbours in Makka. 

The physical appearance of al-Madina has changed 
dramatically in the six decades since the Wahhabls 
first took it over. Rutter was told that the houses 


1. Al-Haram al-Nabawi before the Su'üdi recon- 
struction (after E. Rutter, The holy cities of Arabia). 
1. The Prophet's tomb (fudjra) — 2, Fátima's tomb 
3. Bab Djibril — 4. Storeroom — 5, The Agha's 
platform — 6. Bab akNis? — 7. Mibrab — 8. 
Women's prayer place — 9. Minaret — 10. Madrasa 
al-Bab al-Madild! — 12. Bab al-Rabma — 13. 
Bab al-Salám — 14. al-Mibrab al-Sulaymániyya — 
15. Minbar — 15. al-Rawda — 17. Mihrüb al-NabI 
— 18. Mibrab Uthman — ro. Platform — 20. Well 
— 21. Fatima’s orchard — 22. Open courtyard. 


in the oldest sections of the city around the mosque, 
but especially between the Jaram and al-Bakl*, were 
built so incredibly close together in order to prevent 
the samüm from penetrating them. These houses, 
which were built of granite or basalt blocks and some 
of which had pillared halls opening on bathing pools, 
were typically three or four stories tall. Almost 
every house had a well with a hole directly above 
it on each floor, The hole itself had a small room 
(bayt alb?r) built around it which served as a 


| bathing and siesta room for the people on that floor. 
| The bucket was on a rope which operated from a 
pulley in the ceiling, and thus people on each floor 
could get water as needed. The water, which was not 
in short supply, was normally about five metres 
below the surface of the ground. The whole city 
was enclosed by a substantial wall with various gates, 
and there was also an outer wall extending from 
southeast of the old city westward and then north 
10 tie into the main citadel at al-Bab al-Shami 
on the northwest of the inner city. Finally, the 


Fig. 2. al-Haram al-Nabaw! after the Su'üdI recon- 
struction (after ‘Abd al-Kuddüs al-ArsArl, Adr 

al-Madina al- Munawwara, znd. ed.). 
z. The Prophet's tomb — z. F&tima's tomb — 5. Bab 
Djibril — 4. Bab al-NisI? — 5. Minaret — 6. Mih- 
rab ‘Uthinan — 7. Bab ‘Abd al-‘Azīz — 8, Bab «Uth- 
màn b. ‘Affan — o. Bab ‘Abd al-Madild — ro. Bab 
“Umar b. al-Khattab — rr. Bab Saad — rz. Bab 
al-Rabma — 13. Bab al-Siddik — 14. Bab al-Salâm 
— ts. Open courtyard (reconstructed) — t6. New 

courtyard. 


Hághimite King Husayn buit another wall from 
the northeast section of the old city north and then 
westward, but the Hashimite kingdom ceased to 
exist before the now wall reached the existing outer 
wall on the west. With the coming of the par 
Su*üdiana, the whole system became obsolete, and 
gradually the walls disappeared before bulldozers. 
Philby reported in 1957 that they were gone, but 
some fragments still exist. 

Modernisation has brought completely different 
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Fig. 3. Map of the modera city of al-Madina (after H. M, Bincagji, Ailas of Saudi Arabia, Oxford 1398/1978, 
and W. C. Brice (ed.), An histerica! ailas of Islam, Leiden 1981, 23). 


1, al-Haram al-Nabaw! — 2. al-Bab al-Misri — 3. "Umac's garden 
Ghamàma — 6. Mosque of ‘Umar — 7, Mosque of Abi Dharr al- 


“Arif Hilanet Library — 5. Mosque of 
fari — 8. Mosque of Kuba? — o. Masdiid 


i-Diunta — ro. Mosque of Málilk b. Anas — rr. Mosque ot Abū Bakr — 12, Mosque of ‘Ali b. AbI Talib, 


architectural approaches and materials, and much | 
of the old has been swept away. Courtyards have 
been replaced by balconies, and cement and bricks 
are now standard, Sometimes old and new are 
combined, with traditional materials used on the | 
ground floor and conerete blocks above. The latter, 
being lighter, allow larger roms than would stone. 
The new construction is less insulating than the 
old, but air conditioning offsets this loss. Much of | 
the growth of the city has been uacontrolled. Immi- | 
grants have settled on the eastern and western 
tarras and Widonvilles have emerged. Some of the 
more prosperous immigrants have replaced their 
shanties with substantial structures, but growth 
in these areas has been chaotic. Running water did 
not exist as late as about rgo; electricity reached 
the harrát only about 1978 

By the 19605, a city plan emerged. It features 
wide streets, street lighting, plantings, pavements 
for pedestrians and parks, Various new streets were 
cut, others were widened. The castle at al-Bāb al- 
Shami was demolished and replaced by apartment 


houses, and certain streets formerly connected by 
stairs were placed on the same level. The ahud 
disappeared; buildings were built across the water 
course that cut through the southern part of the 
city on a northwest-southeast axis 

In general, the central business district near 
the Prophet's mosque has not shifted, but there are 
satellite suburbs which have grown rapidly. These 
iuchude al-‘Awall to the southeast, Kuna? to the south 
(which with its orchards and cafés is a suburb of 
the affluent), and Sayyid akShuhada? to the north- 
east. 

The old layout of the city continued io impose 
itself on some developments. The Hidjàz railway 
station and the Ottoman barracks were both iocated 
in the southwest just inside the outer wall. The 
straight road, Shari‘ al-Anbariyya, which led to 
the centre of town at a-Bib al-Misl, had also by 
1925 attracted the public or Egyptiar, kitchen, tke 
governor's residence, and other private mansions, 
In the late 6os, the barracks were demolished and 
replaced by a large government building, Other 
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multi-story buildings soon followed. The location 
of the residence of the amir exerted a pull on the 
location of upper-class housing. As long as the gover- 
mor's house was in the south, the well-to-do lived 
there, but when in the Gos the amtir’s palace moved 
to the north of the city, Sultana Street, which led 
northwest towards the old (Sultana) airport, and 
the community of aL«Uyün (7 km. away) began 
to attract affluent villas. The new airport located 
about 14 km. northeast of the city has also been an 
attraction northwards, and in general the area 
between Shirit al-Matir (airport road) and Sultāna 
Street has filled in. West of Sultāns Street, Djabal 
Sala‘, a difficult and substantial rocky outerop, 
impeded development, but by the Sos villas were 
appearing north of it as well To exemplify the 
overheated inflation in land prices, one can cite 
a garbage arca north of the outer (Husayn's) wall 
where no one would build. Cleaned up in the 60s, land. 
was selling there for $ 2,300/m* by the mid-7os. 

Other points of interest are that industry has 
generally moved outside the city where land was 
cheaper and there was room to expand. Public open 
spaces in al-Madlna are below international standards 
(totalling, in about roSo, 2,32 mè), but this in- 
adequacy is partially compensated for by recreational 
use of the green areas, which are themselves diminish- 
ing, north ana south of the city. 

‘Traffic has always been a problem in al-Madina. 
Rutter reports that streets ín the old sections in 
1926 were so narrow that on oceasion a person had 
to walk sideways to pass. During the restoration of 
the mosque under Sultan “Abd al-Madjld (1848-60), 
à breach (al-‘Ayniyya) was made in the inner wal 
and a straight street driven through to near the 
southwest gate of the mosque (Bab al-Salim) so that 
columns and stone blocks could be brought in from 
Waal al-‘Alfig. As long as camels discharged their 
loads in the area (al-Mandkha) west of the inner wall 
reserved for that purpose and goods were then taken 
in by donkey or porter, the narrow streets could 
also be used by pedestrians, but with the coming 
of motor vehicles the situation became acute, es- 
pecially as there was a severe shortage of parking 
space. One major parking lot does, however, exist 
in a portion of the old railroad yards. — ' 

Streets were added and widened in two stages: 
(1) 1950-5, when by private contract the a}wāsh and 
asikka were greatly altered, by building new roads, 
especially Sharif al-Matár and Sháti* Abt Zar which 
runs north and south to the east of the old city, 
by widening others, and by asphaltiny others; (2) 
196r-5, when the municipality itself carried the 
process a stage further, installing inler alia a one- 
way traffic system in some sections and traffic 
lights. There continued in the early r980s to he 
some wnasphalted streets, The increase in vehicles 
can be gauged by the fact that in the period 1948-72, 
6,str vehicles were licensed, whereas in 1973 
along 6,158 were licensed. Tu addition, at hadi 
time many outside vehicles appear. One may also note 
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Sharif al-Khawadjat, which links, north of the rity, | 


the airport with Abyar ‘Ali some 8 kin. south 
the city, where there are TV and power stati 
Designed as 4 road which non-Muslim technicians 
would be allowed to use (hence its name), it has 
become the main truck route because it bypasses 
the heavy city traffic, The city boasts two bus 
stations and taxi companies (cabs can be ordered 
by phone). Traffic, however, apparently remains 
a serious problem, Makki reports that acciden 
and ensuing violence between drivers are cominon, 
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that parking fines are not levied, and that roads 
are hazardous for pedestrians. 

‘The economy of al-Madina may be conveniently 
considered under three headings: agriculture, com- 
merce and industry, and the pilgrimage. Agriculture 
and agricultural self-sufficiency have constituted 
one of the glories of Islam's second city, Palms 
ripened early in June, and the main harvest was 
about a month later. The grapes, of which the best 
were a long white variety called Sharifi, were also 
well known. Modernisation, however, has come 
disastrously close to ending the city's agricultural 
sector for three reasons. One is that urban sprawl 
in the 19505 overtook those farms which immediately 
surrounded the city. A second reason is the economic. 
opportunity which the oil-driven economy of the 
country presented in other economic sectors; and the 
third cause is the fall in the water table because of 
uunprecedeuted demands for water. By the 19505, the 
formerly planted banks of Wadi al-‘Akik had become 
barren and the desolation of the natural acacia 
forest, al-Ghaba, the traditional outdoor recreational 
area of the Medinese, and a source of wood, located 
some 7.5 km. north of the city, was well under way. 
This process was accelerated by the successive con- 
struction of small dams (‘AkQl, 1956; al-tAktk, 
1958; and Buthiin, r966) which prevented destructive 
flash floods in al-Madina, but also prevented water 
from reaching al-Ghába. Makki believes (1982) that 
the process might still be reversed, but notes no 
sign of the required effort. The agricultural areas 
south of the city have held up more successfully, 
though some decline is noted there as well. The dec- 
ade 1962-72 showed a total reduction in agricultural 
land of 16.8% from 8.14 to 6.77 km3, Over 40% 
of the total is in al-‘Awall and Kuba? south of the 
city, According to the Ministry of Agriculture, crop 
istribution in r962 was as follows: 64% palm trees, 
% fruit trees, 14% alfalfa, and 1% garden 
vegetables, including tomatoes, eggplant, carrots, 
potatoes, squash, peppers, cucumbers, watermelons, 
cabbage, and cauliflower. It may be noted that the 
date trade was especially important as an export 
(to Syria, Egypt and the Indian subcontinent) crop. 
‘The dates in fact had a religious aura as a kind of 
blessing for the eater. There are many varieties, 
of which Rutter says the best three are al-Anbarl, 
al-Shalabi and ai-Halwa. 

The estimated percentage distribution oí the 
non-agricultural and non-religious work force is, 
after Makki, as foliows: 


Activity. 197; 1974 
delivery services 22.01 
scientific and vocational services 10.84 
governmental services 24.50 
primary industries 16r 
construction and maintenance 4.90 
transport 6.67 
other 17.75 
education 7.78 
handicrafts 120 zar 
electricity and water supply 2.05 ^s 


Highlights of the local economy are as follows. 
Industrial activities are principally date packing 
and vehicle repair. These aro located on the periphery 
of the city on a totally unplanned basis. In 1971 
manufacturing firms numbered 107, most of which 
employed ro or less workers, Of the total, 35 were 
in cur repair, 17 iu building tile manufacture, r5 
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in bricks, 4 dairies, and 2 large date-packing fac- 
tories. Estimates are, for 1971 and 1974 respectively, 
that there were 1,452 and 3,517 industrial workers 
and 3,103 and 6,207 commercial workers. Hotels and. 
hospices, including a Sheraton, numbered 8 in 197r 
and employed some 1,225 workers in 1974. In 1971 
there were 2,208 retail and 28 wholesale stores and 
the sdk system received its first challenge in that 
same year with the establishment of two super- 
markets, one ín the city and one on Kuba? Street. 
The social importance of the sip has also declined 
with changing lifestyles, because accompanying 
traditional social activities such as public baths and 
coffee shops have almost disappeared. According to 
Makki, men's barbers, often Indian or African, are 
still conspicious as they work outside on the side- 
walk attending to the needs of, especially, Yemenis 
and other unurbanised immigrants, At the same time 
the new life-style has given rise to ladies" coiffeuses 
who use modern equipment but operate from their 
private homes. Of the three known to Makki (two 
in Kuba? and one in al-Bab al-Madjidi), two were 
run by foreign teachers and one by a Medinese lady. 

It is difficult to get a clear picture of the impact 
of the hadidj on the economy of al-Madina, Rutter 
estimated in 1926 that the number of those who 
served the haram was about 1,000. This number 
included, in addition to the shaykh al-haram, his 
deputy, and the treasurer, imims, preachers, I 
turers, mPadidhins, overseers, doorlieepers, sweepers, 
lamp cleaners, water carriers, etc, Most were «uj 


ported at least in part by wakfs, many originating 


Egypt. He reports that King ‘Abd al-SAziz 
initially reduced the number to aoo. The corps 
of eunuchs numbered about 50. They were popularly 
believed to be wealthy, and they had inter alia 
black boys in training to enter the mosque service, 
In more recent times, Long has estimated that the 
guild of guides alone received some $ 800,000 in 
fees {gratuities are also important) in 1972 when 
pilgrims numbered about 480,000, His estimate 
of gross hadidi income, including public sector 
expenditures, in that year was $213 million. Of 
this, one could guess that al-Madina might be allocat- 
ed one-third, Other estimates arc higher, Robert 
Matthew Co. estimated for the same year that exiernal 
pilgrims spent just under $100 million, of which 
two-thirds was for gifts. Makki's fieldwork in the 
same year indicates that average pilgrim expenditures 
were 553 Su'üdi riyals (SR; $ 1.00 = SR 4.15 in 1972) 
broken down as follows: 


gifts SR 331 
other 99 
lodging zn 
food ES 
transport. 17 
religious donations 13 

SR 583 


Ho estimates total revenue from externat pilgrims at 
SR 581.4 million (= $ 91.9 million), Total pilgrims 
on Makki?s projection produced a revenue of SR 558.5 
million (= $134.5 million). 

"The Haram al-Nabawi of course is the central 
focus of al-Madina, although other buildings and 
localities have high religious significance. The exact 
area of the sacred territory (haram) from which non- 
Muslims are excluded is unclear. There is indeed a 
certain ambiguousness about the Param quality of al- 
‘Madina. Abü Hanifa said it was not a karam, Rutter 
reports that “common opinion" held that the area is 
bounded by the lava fields on the east and west, by. 


Diabal ‘Ayr on the south and Diabal Thawr ("behind 
Ohod") om the north, an area about 16 by 3 km. 
Philby wrote in the early 19305 that the whole 
district from Kuba? to Djabal Ubud was hardin 
Nallino reports that, according to the Saudi Arabian 
Mining Syndicate convention, it was defined as a 
radius of 30 km. around the walls of the city—a 
significantly smaller area. Non-Muslims now regularly 
travel the Säri al-Khawadjat and stay in such 
hotels as the Sherato 

When the Wahhabis first arrived, they discour- 
aged the visit (ziyāra) to al-Madina as constituting 
idolatrous tomb worship, but King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, for 
whom the revenues had some interest, justified it 
on the ground that he permitted pilgrims to pray 
in the mosque but not to visit the Prophet's tomb. 
For Rutter, the mosque with its green dome and 
golden apex ornament rising high above the walls 
to one-half the height of white minarets was "a 
picture of the most striking beauty and magnifi- 
cence.” Philby opined that it was the "chief archi- 
tectural feature not only of Medina but of all Arabia.” 
Rutter noted that many of the religious students 
had fied, but others were still studying at the feet 
of teachers such as Abmad alTantiwi and Ibn 
Turki. Philby, who visited the city in r931, found 
that all the tombs (other than those in the Haram) 
vere in ruinous condition. He also reports that the 
Shs of India had offered King ‘Abd al-‘Azlz 
£ 50,000 to spare the tomb of Fatima, but that it, 
like others in al-Baki‘, was then almost gone. In 
1934 when Shaykh ‘Abd Allah Sulayman visited the 
city, many of the historic tombs were tidied up, and 
basalt borders and simple headstones set in place. 

As to the Prophet's mosque itself, it has under- 
gone substantia! changes under Su üdi rule, The 
first known attention to it took place during 1934-8 
when, largely through the generous efforts of Tal‘at 
Harb of Egypt, badly needed repairs were carried out. 
These included installation of a new marble floor, 
and a new wooden screen to separate the women's 
section from the much larger men's part. Major 
enlargemeats followed. On r2 Sha'ban 1368/9 Tune 
1948 King ‘Abd al-Aziz wrote an open letter to 
the Muslims of the world (published in al-Madtna 
al-Munsewara, no, 301, 5 Ramadan z368Ur July 
1948) indicating his intention to enlarge the mosque. 
A committee of notables to assess the value of those 
properties that were condemned and an office with 
some 50 officials was established in Sha‘bin 1370/ 
May: June ros. For actual building, a team of 
14 architects, zoo artisans and 1,500 labourers 
was assembled. A workshop area was established 
at Abyär ‘Alt both for the repair of equipment 
and also for making mosaics, Equipment and supplies 
were brought in from Yanbu‘ and included cement, 
iron aud 30,000 tons of timber. The foundation 
stone was laid on r3 Rabi“ I 1373/20 November 
1953 before 2,000 dignitaries, and the inauguration 
of the new structure took place on § Rabi“ I 1373! 
22 October 1955 with King Su*àd, who had succeeded. 
to the throne, officiating. The total cost was $ 11 
million. The total new area added to the mosque 
was 6,024 më. Other new features included 474 square 
and 232 round pillars. The lengthening of the building 
to the north was r28 m. and the new northern wall 
is or m. long. Essentially, what the builders did 
was to double the size of the mosque by integrating 
a whole new building on to the northern end of 
the original one. The new section has its own court- 
yard plus minarets at the new northern corners, 
(The old Ottoman style minarets at the former 
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northern corners as well as the minaret just north of 
Bab al-Rabma were torn down.) The building itself 
is in neo-Moorish style; the minarets, neo-Mamlük. 
In addition, as the accompanying Figs. r and 2 
indicate, the Su'üdI builders straightened out the 
asymmetrical shape of the exterior of the earlier 
structure and rebuilt the east, west, and north 
structures surrounding the original courtyerd. 
West of the reconstructed mosque a large permane 
ly canopied area was built in 1974-8 to provide 
shade for the vehicles and bodies of the hundreds 
of thousands who visit annually, although many old 
residences in the abwiüp were thereby destroyed. 
Finally, in Radjab 1403/May r983 King Fahd b. 
‘Abd akfAziz ordered a further expansion of the 
mosque—basically on the east and west—from the 
present 16,000 mè to a staggering total of 82,000 mè 
with go m. minarets, the whole to be air conditioned, 
Little will remain of the old city. 

There are of course other religious buildings 
and sites in al-Madina, and in 1980 they constituted 
about 1% of the total city area (down from 6.4% 
in 1950). The most important is al-Bakl*, the cemetery 
lying to the east of the mosque. This tract, which 
has been used by all Medinese except the Nakhi 
wila since the Prophet's time, was expanded in 1953 
to an area of 52,741 m*. It cannot in practice be 
moved because it holds the graves of many famous 
people. Makki estimates that bodies decompose in 
al-Baxt* within six months, after which a grave can 
be re-used. Sometimes at the height of the hadids, 
bodies are put in one grave. 
Other well-known sites include the mosque of 
jatayn, the so-called al-MasAdiid al-Khamsa 
and the mosque of Kub3. [n the city proper are also 
the al-Gbanáma, AbO Bakr and ‘AN mosques near 
al-Manákha street. A common characteristic of 
mosques in al-Madina is that they have a courtyard 
surrounded by roofed columns. In addition to the 
cemetery and mosques, there are a number of so- 
called sdwiyas or chapels in private homes. These 
often have a door opening directly on the street, 
but by 1980 many bad been abandoned. In Ottoman, 
Shariff and carly Su'üdI days, the Ramadan cannon 
was fired from the Ottoman fort on Djabal Sala‘, but 
with the modern growth of the city it could not be 
heard; other cannons were set up in various jocations. 

he logistics and management of pilgrims in 
al-Madina differs from that in Makka, but still 
constitue an annual event of massive proportions. 
The differences are that only about three-fourths 
of the Addidits make the visit (zisdra) to al-Madina 
and that they may come either before or after the 
hadid proper. As in Makka, however, guilds have 
arisen to service the visitors (sir, pl. sumudr) 
the muzawwirin (sing. mutaweir “he who conducts 
a visit”) and the adii" (sing. dalil "guide"). The 
former are those who conduct the visitor through 
the religious customs, such as reciting the proper 
formulas; the latter are responsible for the physical 
needs of the zusudr, such as food, lodging and local 
transport, This dual system constrasts with that of 
Makka, where the mufaxwifin (sing. mutawwif, 
he who conducts the fawdf [q.v.]) are responsible 
for both spiritual and physical needs. The adilli", 
like the muawwifin, are divided into subguilds 
by nationality, and since the issuance of a decree 
in 1356-7/2938, there has been a government- 
appointed hayk al-adilla. Governmental control 
evolved becanse by the late 1930s, intemal transport 
had improved to the point where the visit to al- | 
Madina could be made from Makka or Djudda in a | 


matter of hours and the number of visitors steeply 
increased. Usually the adilla? are also muza:uirün, 
but not every muzawwir is a dalii. Traditionally, 
almost every native Medinese served at one time 
or another as a mutawwir. As spelled out in the 
regulations, the responsibility of a dali is: (a) to 
receive the Radidiis on their arrival at the official 
reception centre; (b) to assist them to find lodgings 
and to move in; (c) to guide them to the principal 
shrines and to assist in devotions; and (d) to assist 
them in arranging onward travel (which is usually 
to Makka, Djudda, or Yanbu‘). The 1972 regulations, 
as cited by Long, specify the shrines as: al-Haram 
al-Nabawi al-Sharif, al-Baki* cemetery and "other 
Shrines.” Offices of the Directorate of Hadjdj Affairs 
of the Ministry of Hadidi and Wakis are located 
at the main sites to hear complaints. 

Like pilgrims proper to Makka, visitors to al- 
Madina have come by every form of transport, cer- 
tainly not excluding walking and, before World War 
1, including the railroad. However, since the SucüdI 
takeover, the railroad from Damascus has remained 
derelict and walking has practically ceased. As early 
as 1929 the number of visitors who came by camel 
caravan had declined to about half, while most of 
the other half came by motorcar. The first visitors 
to arrive by air came in January 1936 as the result 
of a contract made by the Su*üdI government with 
the Egyptian Misr Airlines (now Egypt Air). In 1937 
the aircraft made two flights per day from Djudda 
to the old Suljāna airport with five passengers per 
flight. In all, 105 visitors came at a cost of £E 30,500, 
of which half was tax. In 1939 the aireraft developed 
engine trouble, and the service was discontinued. 
By 1950, according to Long, the camel had practi- 
cally disappeared as a means of transporting pil- 
grims. Roads to the holy cities received very high 
priority immediately after World War Il, and the 
Djudda-al-Madina sector was paved by 1958. Exact 
figures for mode of travel io al-Madina in more 
recent years aro not available, but a rough idea 
may be obtained from the following. In 1972 there 
was a total of 1,042,007 pilgrims to Makka, of 
which 479,339 came from abroad and 362,668 from 
within Sufüdl Arabia (of these 278,378 were from 
Makka itself and presumably did not visit al-Mediaa). 
Of those who came from abroad, 20% came by sea, 
30% by land and 50% by air. One could assume by 
1986 that motor vehicles and aircraft brought all but 
the smallest handful of zinrr to al-Madina. 

Some idea of various charges paid by zincudr 
in modern times can be garnered. In the late 19205, 
the round trip automobile fare from Makka to al- 
Madina was taxed £7.50 (S 36.00), but this impost 
was lowered by 1931 to £ 6 (S 28.80). Transportation 
fees, round trip (? from Djudda), wore listed in 1945 
as follows: first class (car), £ 24; second class (bus), 
£ 12; third class (truck), £8, In 1972 the fees are 
more exact 


Single person fure SR s 

Bus from Djudda or Yunbu* to al- 

Madina and back to Djudda or 

Yanbut 9o ar69 
Car from Djudda or Yanbut to al- 

Madina and back to Djudda or 

Yanbu‘ £e 34.70 
Car fron: Djudda or Yanbu* and 

thence to Makka 160. 35.55 
Bus from Makka al-Madina and 

thence to Djudda or Yanbu* 101.45 24.40 
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By royal decree of 1384-5/7965, the fee for a dalil 
was fixed at SR 10 (= $ 2.22; from 1578-9/1959 to 
1390-1/1971 the exchange rate was $ 1 " 
Accommodation is a private sector matter, but there 
are government-suggested prices. According to the 
1391/1972 regulations, SR 20 ($ 4.82) was the 
suggested daily rent for a "house," The Hadidi 
Accommodation Control Committee of the Ministry 
of Hadidi and Wakís is charged with regulating 
abuse. In all, it has been estimated by Long that 
in 1972 adilla? were paid SR 36 million (S 867,470), 
assuming that 360,000 visited al-Madina. 

AlMadina had been famous for libraries and 
learning from early Islamic times, but Rutter found 
a mixed situation in regard to both. The library of 
‘Arif Hikmet Bey [g.v.], a former Ottoman sha pA al- 
Islám who had also served as mullá of al-Madina in 
1239/1823 and following, was one of the richest in 
al-Hidjaz, with estimated holdings of 17,000 volumes. 
Although Fu'&d Hamza opines that “in the Ottoman 
period” a considerable part of the collection had 
been removed, others do not corroborate his conten- 
tion. Located just off the southeast corner of the 
Haram, the library was open to the public but non- 
circulating, Rutter describes it as a building com- 
posed of two domed rooms set in a walled garden, 
Access was through a large ornamental iron gate. 
Within, Rutter remarks on the cleanliness and high 
level of upkeep. The principal attendant and his 
assistant were both highly competent Turks, and 
several people were reading. Philby indicates that 


the library contained unique manuscripts. In regard | 


to the very recent siege and Sufüdl accession to 
power, the assistant told Rutter that "we do not 
eat of the hand of the king, neither from the hand 
of E] Husayn, nor from the hand of Ibn Sa‘id. 
Our provision comes from the waqf bequeathed by 
the Shaykh (‘Arif Hikmet]. Therefore, it is of no 
account to us who is king or who is sultan; we render 
praise to God, Who is Lord of All." Although it had 
presumably withstood the siege intact, the Sultàn 
Mahmia library (4,569 volumes), adjoining Bab 
alSalim, could not be examined by Rutter because 
the key could not be found. Other libraries (Bashir 
Aghi [2,063 volumes), the al-Shifi? school, ‘Umar 
Effendi and Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid [1,659 volunes]) 
were simply gone. Various explanations were offered: 
the books bad been stolen when the inhabitants 
fled; thoy had been sold by thoir caretakers; the 
Wabhabis had burnt them. The Haram itself con- 
tained approximately 100 large Kur’sns. 

At the time of the Sufüdi conquest, Mallino 
counted public schools as cne elementary (ibtidai3-ya) 
and two preparatory (takdiriyya), By 1937 this had 
increased modestly to one elementary, three prepare 
tory and one school for adult illiterates. But there 
were also some eight private schools, including Dar 
al-Hadith, which had 49 students, as well as Madrasat 
al-Ulim  al-Shar‘iyya with 394 students. In all, 
the private schools enrolled 873 students. By 1938 
these institutions had been increased by the addition 
of an Italian orphanage. A different type of educa- 
tional institution also appeared in 1354-5/1036— 
namely, the four-page weekly al-Madiva al-Munawe- 
wara, which was owned by ‘All and ‘Uthman Hafiz 
and managed by the latter. 

Nallino signals six Medinese writers of prominence 
in the 19305: (1) Ahmad al-“Arabi (b. ca. 1327-8/r9r0), 
who was sent by King «Abd al-‘Aziz on a mission 
to Dar al-‘Ulim in Cairo and graduated from al- 
Azhar. On bis return, he taught at Madrasat al- 
‘“Ulim al-Shar‘iyya and became in 1935 the director 


of the prestigious Madrasat al-Umara? (school for 
ees) in al-Riyid. (2) “Abd al-Kuddüs al-Angart 
(1324-1403/t906-83). A prolific writer, 

received his diploma in 1346/1927-8 from al-‘Uiom 
al-SharSiyya, worked in the diwan of the amirate of 
al-Msdina and taught Arabic literature at his alma 
mater. His important prose works include Ahir ai- 
Madina al-Munawwara (Damascus 1935) and Bayn 
al-ta?ribh wa *i-dthar (Beirut 1969). (3) “Abd al-Hak 
al-Nakshabandi (b. 322/1904-5), a poet, who after 
primary studies in al-Madina, accompanied his father 
during World War I to Syria. After returning to ai- 
Madina for further study, he went to India, where 
he eamed a teaching certificate, after which he taught 
at al-Ulam alShartiyya. (4) ‘AIT Hafiz (b. 1321/ 
1903-4), a poet, studied in al-Haram, became Adtib 
dab (secretary) of the higher court in al-Madina 
and then head secretary, He was a founder of al- 
adina al-Munawwara. (5) ‘Aziz Diya) al-Din b. 
Zahid (b. 1332/913-4), a poet and prose writer, 
who, following primary studies in al-Madina, studied 
in the "health school” of Makka (closed in 1347/1928- 
9]. He became secretary to the Directorate General 
of Health and then went to the Directorate of Police, 
(6) ‘Abd al-Hamia ‘Anbar (b. 1326/1908-9), a prose 
writer who both studied and taught at Madrasat al- 
“Ulin al-Shar*iyya. 

In more recent years, the Islamic University 
of al-Madina has been the institution of highest 
learning in al-Madina, This institution was founded 
in the early 19605, with encouragement from members 
of al-[shwan al-Musliman driven into exile by Presi- 
dent Diamal ‘Abd al-Nasir of Egypt, as an interna- 
tional seminary modelled at least in part on al- 
Azhar and designed to propagate Islam. Tt contains 
both a secondary (thanawiyya) curriculum and a uni- 
versity-level programme. The secondary section 
schedules 34 classes per week for three years, and the 
total hours per week per subject for the three-year 
curriculum are as follows: skar 12, tafsir, 12, 
Arabic language 12, hadith ro, fadjuid 9, tawhid 9, 
history of Islam 6, wi al-fikh 4, furti 4, semanties 4, 
principles of fafsir 3, principles of hadith 3, speech 
and composition 3, Arabic reading and literature 3, 
literary techniques 3, Kur’%in 2, handwriting 2, 
Islamic morals t 

The university-level programme lasts four years. 
Students take 25 classes por week in the first two 
years and 24 in the last two. The total hours per 
week devoted to each subject are as follows: shari<a 
16, ur'án 14, tawhid 12, hadith 12, Arabic language 
and grammar r2, ustil aL fihh 8, vocabulary of hadith 
4, semantics 4, Islamic morals 3, speech and com- 
position 2, literary techniques z, and one hour cach 
for each of the following: sira, history of the caliphs, 
Islamic history, contemporary Islamic world, social 
doctrines of Islam, al-Bukhéri, Muslim, Aba Dawid 
and al-Tirmidhi, al-Nas and Ibn Madja, 

The university, led for many years by the well- 
known ultra-conservative ‘Abd al-Aziz b. Baz 
(and more recently by ‘Abd Allah Salil. al-‘Ubayd) 
is academically under a Higher Consultative Council, 
which in 1974 was almost equally composed of well- 
known foreign and Su'üdI educators, *ulamd?, or re- 
ligious administrators. At that time these included, 
e.g, Hasanayn Mubammad Makhlaf, former mufti al- 
Wiyár al-Misniyya; Mubammad Amin ai-Husayni of 
Palestine; and ‘Abu "LAN al-Mawdüdi, former 
president of al-Djimi‘a al-Islàmiyya of Pakistan. 
In 1975 the journal published by the university 
(Madjallat al-Djami‘a al-Islamiyya) indicated that, 
at the university level, there were three faculties: 
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Kulliyyat al-Sharl%, Kulliyyat al-Da‘wa and Kulliy- 
yat Usül al-Fikh, and that these faculties grant the 
"higher igjáza” which bestows on its holder the same 
rights as equivalent degrees granted by the secular 
universities of the kingdom. 

Despite the great increase in educational facilities 
illiteracy continues to be a major problem. According 
to Makki's analysis of the 1974 census, about 74% 
of the Su*üdi labour force in al-Madtna was illiterate, 
and 5% of the foreign labour force was illiterate. 
A major explanation of continuing high illiteracy 
yates is the influx of illiterate people from desert 
and rural areas into the city, 

Medical facilities have also burgeoned in 
Madina since 1925—not least because of the 
grimage, its medical problems and the public rela- 
tions aspects thereof, One early milestone in t 
development was the establishment in 1 356/1937 of an 
Italian-Muslim hospital under the auspices of the 
king of Italy. The hospital was under local control 
and was financed by a wa from Tripoli, Libya. By 
the mid-1960s, a so-bed hospital of tropical medi- 
cine as well as enlargement of the main general 
hospital were both under construction, and by 1975 
a control station for schistosomiasis (bilharzia) had 
been opened. Patients treated in Medinese hospitals 
reached 903,635 in 1969, but declined in the subse- 
quent year. Death rates have also generally de- 
clined, and the death rate of swear dropped from 
1.6% in 1942 to 0.31% in 1974. It might also be 
noted that the city gave its name to the parasitic 
Guinea Worm, as in Dracunculus medinensis, Vena. 
medinensis or Pilaria medinensis, 

Modem communications in al-Madina cover the 
following: roads, facilities for air travel, tele- 
communications and rail service. Revival of the 
Hidjiz railroad from Damascus to al-Medina has 
been discussed by the Syrian, Jordanian and Su‘ldi 
governments throughout the post-World War I 
period. Periodical announcement of positive decisions 
have been made, but nothing has been done up to 
1405-6/r985. The evolution of the telephone service 
has been steady since 1313/1896, when a line connect- 
ing the city with alla, Tabak, ‘amman and 
Damascus was installed. In 1323-4/1906 a second 
line was put in place, and by 1333-4/1915 there was 
a So-line exchange located outside al-Bab al-Shami 
and reserved for military use. Philby reports that 
a wireless service to Djudda began under the Otto- 
mans. The Hághimites spread the telephone service 
to other government offices. The Su'üdis installed, 
in 1932, new Marconi (British) equipment with 
ar exchanges of roo lines each. In this period there 
were some 1,890 lines in all, of which 1,458 were 
private and the remainder official. A new radio 
telephone was installed in 1395-6/1955, and auto- 
matic service arrived in z39r-2/1972, as well as a 
coaxial cable to Yanbu', Djudda, and al-Ta'if. 
In that year there were 3,737 telephones in use, 
with long waiting lists. A local television station 
arrived in 1388-9/1969. The first airport was located 
near Sultana, northwest of al-Madina, and was 
derelict from World War I until 1936, when Bank 
Misr opened, briefly, its Badidi service, but the 
modern airport, in use by the mid-1960s, is located 
15 km. northeast of the city on the road to al- 
Hanakiyya. By the early 1980s, al-Madina was 
linked with neighbouring population centres in 
all directions by a completely modern highway 
network. Al-Madina again benefited from its religious 
importance and was given early priority in the 
development of roads for that reason, The Djudda- 
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al-Madina sector was completed as early as 1392-3) 
1953. Finally, it may be noted that although the 
Su*üdi government joined the International Postal 
Union in 1345-6/r927, in 1357-8/1930 al-Madina’s 
post office was one of only four (the others: Makka, 
Djudda and Yanbu‘) in the country that could 
handle all operations specified by the international 
conventions. In 3578/1939, the al-Madina postal 
service was twice per week. 

It is difficult to get a clear picture of the ad- 
ministration of al-Madina. The Hashimite surrender 
was taken by Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, and the 
following is a quite incomplete list of amirs (with 
known dates of incumbency) compiled from various 
sources: 


Ibrahim b. Salim b. Subban 1926 
‘Abd al-‘Azīz b. Ibrahim 1932 
‘Abd Allah al-Sudayrt 1936, 1937 
H.R.H. Muhammad b. 'AbdalfAziz 1952 
H.R.H. ‘Abd al-Mubsin b. “Abd al-Aziz 1981 


The main function of the amir is the maintenance ot 
public security. The city was one of five in the 
Hidjäz that had had a municipality in Ottoman and 
Haghimite times. The highest body was composed 
of a president and four members. In Safar 1345/ 
August 1926 "fundamental instructions” on rule 
were issued by the still juridically separate King- 
dom of the Hidjéz. According to article 34, an ad- 
ministrative council (madjlis idàri) was established 
for al-Madina. It was to be composed of the k'im 
malim (head of the amiral secretariat), his assistant, 
the heads of the various departments and four 
people nominated by the king. Al-Madina was one 
of only three cities in al-Hidjaz that had police at 
the time of the Sufüdl takeover; overwhelmingly, 
members of the police force were, all over the Su'üdl 
realm, from ‘Asir and Nadid. Other administrative 
aspects may be mentioned. In 1347/1928-9, notaries 
(sing. Adtib al-‘adl) were instituted in al-Madina 
as well as in Makka and Diudda. (Elsewhere, kadis 
performed this function.) Justice was, in the period 
till World War I1 at least, administered by a summary 
(musta‘djila) court under a single Addi and had 
jurisdiction over petty civil cases and eriminal 
eases not involving execution or loss of limb. The 
higher court (al-makkama al-kubri) has a kādi as 
president and two “substitutes.” In cases involving 
capital punishment or loss of limb, the decision 
had to be pronounced by the full court. Al-Madina 
also had a customs office which was a branch of 
the Djudda office. Originally, wak/ administration 
in al-Madina was independent and reported to the 
local amir; however, by a royal decree 1354/1936 
the wakf administration in Makka was upgraded 
to a directorate-general with the Medinese director 
to report thereto, Finally, because of the importance 
of water and its interrelation with various properties 
in and outside the city, a special authority, Hayat 
‘ayn al-Zarki", composed of five members, was 
established. It was in part financed by special 
wakfs, but was also written into the state budget 
as early as 1926. The name of the authority was 
changed in 1978 to the Water and Drainage Depart- 
ment, Writing in 1936, Fuad Hamza (al-Bildd, 184, 
186, 193, 236) gives the names of most of the then 
incumbents of the various posts, 

By the 198os, water was for most Medinese piped 
into houses, offices and apartments from desalini- 
sation plants on the Red Sea coast, but when the 
Su'üdis took the city over the situation was very 
different. Al-Madina’s not unplentiful natural water 
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supply came from three main interrelated sources, 
but basically from the south: (1) south of the city 
in and around Kuba?; (2) ground water throughout 
the area of al-Madina; and (3) north of the city 
in and around al-Uytn. In addition, several wadis 
intersect more or less in al-Madina and often gener- 
ated destructive flash floods. These wādis have gradu- 
ally been dammed, starting with a dam built in the 
19405 to the northeast of the city and including the 
1966 dam across the upper course of Wadi Buthan 
which used to flood the city frequently. However, 
the dams reduce the water available in the northern 
agricultural areas and thus lead to a decrease in 
cultivation. Actual rainfall in al-Madina fluctuates 
greatly. From 1957 to r97* it ranged annually 
from zero to almost 104 mm. and averaged 38.04 mm 
Historically, the most important source of domestic 
water has been ‘Ayn al-Zarka?, which was actually 
a seres of wells connected by covered conduits 
in the Kubā? area, where they joined into a single 
double-decker aqueduct. The upper channel carried 
drinking water to ten public watering places (marshal, 
pl. mandhit). The lower channel is a drain for the 
upper channel and for the mandAil. North of the city 
this aqueduct emerged above ground, and the water 
was used for irrigation, The mandhil were about 
10 m. below ground and were reached by steps. 
The aqueduct passed under only two buildings: the 
former al-Bàb al-Shámi and the mosque. There were 
also ordinary sabWis up until the early 1960s. The 
first pipes and public taps were installed in 1909, 
and in 1957 there were 49 of these taps (kabbds, 
pl. Rabbasdt) from which water was often led to 
individual houses by hose. By 1965 there were 
1,500 habbasdt, but by 1974 their number had 
declined to 600 because of the spread of indoor 
plumbing; those that remained were in outlying 
areas of the city beyond which water tankers de- 
livered to the poorer population. Water meters began 
to be used in 1959. In addition, in the earlier period 
brackish water was readily available at depths of 
4-10 m. and most houses bad wells to tap this 
water. Recent use has now lowered the water table 
significantly, and the supply is inadequate. All have 
been abandoned, as well as the unusual bayt al-bi?r 
architectural feature (described above) which pro- 
vided summer cooling for generations. 

‘The situation with agricultural water is parallel, 
The natural springs in the al-Uydn area which 
irrigated 500,000 palm trees in 1915 were by 1980 
all dried up. Owners have compensated for the 
decline in the water table by pumping. Philby 
reported that around 1954 pumping was well estab- 
lished and expanding, and Makki (on whom most 
of this analysis of water is based) indicates that 672 
diesel pumps were in use in 1962. Makki pleads 
eloquently for the ‘Ayn al-Zarka? Authority to 
control well-digging and pumping. A further develop- 
ment has been tue erection in 1968-71 of a large 
concrete tank on top of Djabal Sala‘, whither water 
is pumped from the Kuba? pump station. Other 
tanks on high ground also ensure adequate water 
pressure, 

There are two additional pressures on the natural 
water supply. The first is the recent increase in 
paved and asphalted areas which, with their run- 
off characteristics, reduce infiltration; and the 
second is sewage problems, There was no disposal 
system prior to the 19708, Rather, each building 
had its own cesspool (baydra) which was cleaned 
(? by the Nakhawila) periodically. This practice 
made for special difficulties in the farrdt because 


| it is difficult to dig to depth and impossible without 
dynamite. Most of the waste was dumped in an area 
east of the city called "al-Manasie" (Makki’s spel- 
ling. Water pollution is a growing problem; at 
least one well has had to be closed. On the other 
hand, a full sewage treatment plant was initiated 
in 1970 and located behind Djabal Uhud. By 1976 
a considerable portion of the city had been tied into 
the system. 
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ALMADINA ALZÁHIRA, a city founded in 
366(978-9 to constitute a court by ak-Mansür Ibn 
AbI ‘Amir (q.v. in a place called Alash, Ballash or 
Manzil Ibn Badr, on the right bank of the Guadal- 
quivir to the east of and a short distance from Cor- 
dova. Al-Zahira’s existence was of short duration, 
since it was sacked and utterly destroyed in 399/1009, 
at the time when Muhammad II al-Mahdl revolted 
against ‘Abd al-Rabmin Sanchuelo, whom he had 
imprisoned and killed, and usurped the caliphate, 
dethroning Hishim II, The ploughshare subsequently 
caused the last traces of the city to disappear, whose 
site, some years later, was no longer known. 

The Arab chroniclers do not supply as many details 
on al-Madina al-Zahira as on Madinat al-Zabra? (g.0.J, 
but they mention in their texts some very precious 
evidence for determining the exact site of the 
dictator's city. They tell us, for example, of the 
general name of the area where al-Zahira was built: 
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Shabulár or Ramla, i.e. “sandy terrain" (in Spanish 
arenal). This terrain is still called "Cortijo del 
Arenal”, an important part of which, the “Pago de 
‘Tejavana", is easily identified with the main nucleus 
of the old city, Today the traces which remain are 
mot very significant, but they show us that the 
buildings of al-Madina al-Zahira were made of 
materials of mediocre quality—bricks, quarries 
stones, clay wall etc.—and, consequently, without 
possible comparison with the riches and majestic 
edifices of its rival Madinat al-Zahr3^. However, the 
palaces of al-Zāhira were notably endowed with 
fine, sculpted marble cisterns in the form of Roman 
sarcophagi and intended as fountains, of which 
the museums preserve marvellous examples which 
were executed—as their inscriptions testity—at al- 
Zahira for the Banü ‘Amir, 

Finally, it is worth noting that, according tc the 
historian ‘al-Dabbl (Bughya, biogr. no. 1544), the 
famous Munyat al-‘Amiriyya was one of the palaces 
of al-Madina al-Zahira and, consequently, was not 
located alongside Madinat al-Zahra?, as some con- 
temporary authors presume, who confuse this munya 
with the Munyat Wadi 'LRummán given to the 
caliph al-Hakam Il al-Mustansir by his great fata 
Durd al-Asghar in 362/973. 

Bibliography: see principally KuRTUBA, and 
also L. Torres Balbis, Al-Madina al-Zanira, la 
ciudad de Almanzor, im al-Andalus, xxi (1956), 
353-9 (with a very complete account of the his- 
torical notices concerning the city supplied by 
the Arab chroniclers and geographers). 

(M. OCAÑA JIMÉNEZ) 

MADINAT SÁLIM, the Arabit name, which has 
become Mzpmcrn, of a small town in north- 
eastern Spain, on the railway from Madrid to Sara- 
gossa, and almosi equidistant from these two cities; 
ít lies at an altitude of more than 3,280 feet/1,000 m, 
on the left bank cf the Jalón. It owes its name 
toa Berber from the Masmüda, Salim, who repaired a 
Roman fortress which Tarik [g.e], according to 
Yákit, iii, r3, had found in a ruinous state. 

The Arab geographers give brief descriptions 
of Medinaceli. According to al-Idrisi, it was a large 
town built in a hollow with many large buildings, 
gardens and orchards. Abu "I-FidP? says that this 
town was the capital of the Middle March (al- 
thaghr al-atesaf). 

Through its geographical position, Madinat Salim 
was of considerable strategic importance for the 
Umayyads from the 4th/roth century onwards. It 
was on many occasions, as the last stronghold on 
Muslim territory, the point from which forces 
assembled at Cordova finally started for expeditions 
against the Christians of the north-east of the 
Peninsula and to which they retired. Though some- 
what decayed down to the reign of ‘Abd al-Rabmán 
ILI al-Nasir, it was rebuilt, if we may believe the 
detailed evidence of a chronicler quoted by Ibn 
*Idbári, in 335/946: this ruler put the work in charge 
of his client, the general Ghalib, and all the garrisons 
of the country lent their aid in the work. This 
Ghalib remained governor of Medinaceli and all 
the Middle March until the power was seized by al- 
Mangür Ibn Abi ‘Amir (g.v.). It was in Medinaceli 
that this famous padjid died on 27 Ramadan 392 
10 August 1002, on returning from his last expedition 
against Castile. In the following century, Medinaceli 
was frequently taken by the Christians and retaken 
by the Muslims, before being finally incorporated 
in the Kingdom of Castile. 

Madinat Salim should not be confused with Madi- 


nal Ibn al-Salim or Ibn Salim, which was situated 
in the region of Seville, probably the modern 
Grazalema in the province of Cadiz (see Lévi- 
Provençal, Hist. Esp. mus., i, 342). 
Bibliography: Idrisi, Sifat al-Andalus, ed. 

Dozy and de Goeje, text 129, tr. 229-30 (— Opus 

geographicum, v, 353); Abu "LFid3, Takwim 

abu», cd. Reinaud and de Slane, text 178, 

tr, 257; ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Himyarl, al-Rawd al- 

mi'lar, 234; E. Fagnan, Extraits inédits relatifs 
aw Maghreb, Algiers 1924, index: Ibn ‘Idharl, 
al-Bayün al-mughrib, ed. Dozy, it, 229-30, tr. 

Fagnan, ii, 345-5; R. Menendez Pidal, La España 

del Cid, Madrid 1929, ii, 532; idem, Historia de 

España, Madrid 1940 ff., il, sor; Lévi-Provencal, 

Hist, Esp, mus, i, 04... (E. LÉvI-PROVENGAL) 

MADINAT AZAHRÀ?, governmental city 
of the Umayyad caliphs of Cordova. 

According to the texts. which recount the construc- 
tion of this madina, it was the monumental work of 
‘Abd al-Rabmàn III who had it built to satisfy 
the whim of a djdriya of his haram, al-Zahea?. The 
city was constructed 5 km, as the crow flies to the 
north-west of Cordova, on the southern flank of the 
Diabal al-fArds ("the Bride's Mountain") of the 
| mountain chain called today Sierra Morena. The 
Work was begun at the beginning of the year 325/19 
November 936, under the direction of the Crown 
Prince al-Hakam. with the technical collaboration 
of the architect Maslama b. ‘Abd Allah. During the 
Jitna or civil war which was to lead to the fall of the 
caliphate of Cordoba, the Berbers of Sulaymin 
al-Mustadn occupied Madinat al-Zahri? by force 
and it was sacked and destroyed (401/1010). The 
ruined city later fell prey to pillage and systematic 
destruction, especially in the Almoravid and Almo- 
had periods. 

When Cordova was conquered by Ferdinand III 
in 1236, the old site of the royal madina was a vast 
terrain, occupied by ruined walls, which someone 
called "Castillo de Cordoba la Vieja"; the monarch 
gave this terrain to the Cordoban Municipal Council, 
and hewn stones continued to be taken to build 


| palaces, churches, convents aud bridges in the capital. 


In 1408, the Council gave the ruins to the monks of 
St. Jerome who exploited them intensively to build 
| ina nearby orchard a monastery called “Valparaiso”, 
in which Ambrosio de Morales, the great Cordovan 
historian, stayed in ca, 1532; he sought to identify 
the neighbouring ruins, but, in his study published 
in 1575, he asserted that they were of Roman origin 
and that their site was that of the famous Colonia 
Patricia. ln 1627, another Cérdovan historian, 
Pedro Diaz de Rivas, demonstrated that they were 
not Roman but Arab and belonged, in a concrete 
manner, to a great palace erected by ‘Abd al-Rabman 
IIL; and this same thesis was upheld by P. Francisco 
Ruano in 1760 and Antonio Ponz in 1792. The 
painter and historian J. A. Ceán Bermüdez was the 
first researcher to identify "Córdoba la Vieja" 
with Madinat al-Zahra? (1832), and this identifica- 
tion was confirmed in later years, when European 
Arabists began to publish the Arabic sources for 
the history of Muslim Spain, so that, in 1854, Pedro 
de Madrazo and Pascual de Gayangos were charged 
by the Spanish state with carrying out an archaeologi- 
cal exploration at "Córdoba la Vieja", but their 
work was not erowned with success. 

Meanwhile, the architect Ricardo Velázquez was 
to inaugurate, in Torr, a new period of exploration 
| which he continued until bis death in 1923, with 
| excellent results: the discovery of a sector of the 
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northern part of the city, where the principal drawing- 
room of the caliph was excavated, richly decorated 
—which Ricardo Velázquez called the "Salón 
Occidental"—ánd, on the other hand, a large 
madilis—for its discoverer, the “Salón Oriental"— 
clearly marked by its austere decoration which 
proclaims a military purpose. The excavations 
carried out by Ricardo Velázquez were not conducted 
following a preconceived programme, and it was at 
his death that a local commission was named in 
Cordova (Rafael Jiménez, Rafael Castejon, Ezequiel 
Ruiz, Félix Hernández and Joaquin Ma de Navas- 
cués) which had as its aim the delimiting of the 
extent of Madinat alZahri! and the establishing 
of a plan of work to follow in future excavations. 
The survey of the ruins which flourished under the 
covering of vegetation allowed Hernández, the 
architect of the commission, to draw up, in 1924, 
the topographical plan on a scale of r:800 of the 
terrain where the city was located. Later the same 
architect drew up, in 1926, a plan on a scale of 
1:200 of the part explored by Velázquez, of which 
the drawing-rooms, courts, vaulted passages, etc., 
were enumerated following the chronological order 
of their discovery, and this order has prevailed 
until the present. Quite soon after, excavations 
were pursued and the two principal sectors dis- 
covered by Velázquez were gradually enlarged until 
they constituted a good cohesive group. At the be- 
ginning of the year 1930, the commission having 
been reduced to only two members, Castejón and 
Hernández, the reconstruction was begun, up to 
a prudent height, of the northern wall encircling 
the city. The same system was followed during the 
following years, with all the walls separating the 
terraces which had been discovered, before the re- 
establishment of the masonry in its broad outline, 
The civil war of 936 paralysed the work until 941, 
when it was pursued according to the system pre- 
sented above. Simultaneously, excavations were 
undertaken in some then unexplored sectors be- 
longing to the southern part of the Alcazar of the 
city, where in 1944, a magnificent reception madilis 
was discovered, whose architectural work was a 
dreadful ruin, while its revetments of sculpted stone, 
although very fragmented, remained almost com- 
plete. This important discovery proved in an 
disputable manner that the plunderers had pillaged 


everything that could be utilised for future 
constructions—hewn stones from the walls, 
capitals, shafts and bases of columns, eic.—and 


had disdained the surface decoration of the halls, 
generally composed of thin stone plaques which 
would be useless to dislodge and place in pieces 
in another construction. The year 1944 signals, in 
the excavations of Madinat al-Zabrà, the begin- 
ning of a new age characterised by the reconstruc- 
tion of halls by means of the preliminary recomposi- 
tion of the decorative plaques and the restoring 
of these plaques on the walls and rebuilt arches. 
While the structure of the reception madjlis was 
rebuilt, excavations were pursued in the same sector 
and there was discovered, in the course of the follow- 
ing years, the whole architectonic entirety of which 
the madjlis was the heart: a vast terrace, delimited 
on the east, south and west by a very thick wall 
fortified with towers; a small Aayr or pavilion 
placed opposite the madjfis and separated from it 
by a large pool; a Zammim or steam bath, and some 
drawing-rooms with courts, staircases and public 
conveniences, According to the epigraphy placed at 
the time in this sector, the magjlis was built by 
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“Abd al-Rabmán 111 al-Nasir during the years 342-5/ 
953-6, under the direction of his faté Shunayt, 
as was the pavilion, but under the direction of the 
fata: Djafar (the Djafar b. ‘Abd al-Rahmán, who 
was to be the hddjib of albHakam II) In 1964, 
Basilio Pavón explored, with the assistance of 
Hernández, the sector corresponding to the site of 
the diami® of the city, perfectly illustrated in the 
topographical plan of 1924; this building had been 
totally destroyed by the plunderers, but all the 
principal elements of its structure have been identi- 
fied and they will shortly allow for the reconstruction 
of the mosque. At the end of 1969 Hernández 
remained the sole director of excavations, which 
‘were then concentrated in a new sector located in 
the Western wing of the great Alcazar of al-Zahra? 
and probably belonging to the house of Dja*far, the 
hadib mentioned above. Finally, in 1975, on the 
death of the great master of Hispano-Moorish art 
Félix Hernández, the direction of the works fell to 
the architect Rafael Manzano, who has continued 
the enormous task of restoration begun by his 
predecessor. 

The Arab chroniclers and geographers have sup- 
plied us with excellent descriptions of Madinat al- 
Zahra’ and plenty of accounts and pieces of infor- 
mation acquaint us with the motive for its founda- 
tion; the choice of its site; the duration of its con- 
struction; the number of the workmen there, camels, 
mules and the materials and large sums spent on it; 
the palaces, reception halls, outbuildings, baths, 
pools, gardens, barracks, ete., built in its enclo- 
Sure; the principal wonders contained in its buildings; 
the people who lived there; the bureaucratic serv- 
ices of the state which moved from Cordova to the 
new court; the memorable feasts celebrated in honour 
of the great dignitaries and ambassadors or to recall 
the memory of important events; the twilight of 
the city; and, finally, its destruction and ruin, 
Furthermore, excavations have confirmed for us that 
the foundation of al-Nasir was a dazzling city built. 
within a rectangular rampart which measured 750 m. 
from north to south and 1,500 m. from cast to west, 
flanked by towers regularly spaced. This rampart was 
formed by two walls separated by a corridor, except 
in the central tier of its northern flank, where a 
single wall was defended, it seems, by another ram- 
part placed in from of it up to the ridges of the 
neighbouring hills and attached to the general en- 
closure. The buildings constituting the Alcazar of 
the city— Royal Palace, Civil Headquarters, Military 
Headquarters and prodigious reception halls with 
their secondary annexes—were laid out on stepped 
terraces and adapted to the relief of the lower 
slopes of the mountain and supported by solid reine 
forcing walls. The area occupied by the Alcazar, 
the whole northern sector of the city, was approxi- 
mately 45 hectares, of which only 12 hectares have 
been explored at present, although corresponding to 
the central part of this supreme architectural com- 
plex. Owing to the fact that the unexplored parts 
are, for the moment, greater (33 hectares) than 
those which have been explored, it is still not pos- 
sible to identify the buildings discovered in terms 
of the documentation supplied by the texts; conse- 
quently, the Arabic names which have beea given to 
these buildings are also gratuitous rather than 
definitive. For the moment we must be satisfied with 
contemplating the exceptional spectacle which, fol 
lowing the most recent work, Madinat al-Zabra? offers 
to the visitor to the ruins: a reception madjlis 
of the 4th/roth century reconstructed with its origin- 
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al decoration, whose themes sculpted in stone and 
marble reveal the high degree of experience and 
exquisite artistic sensibility of all the artisans 
who worked for the great Cordovan caliph Abd al- 
Rahman II al-Nasir. 

Bibliography: see principally KUKTUBA, and 
also E. García Gómez, Algunas precisiones sobre 
la ruina de la Córdoba omeya, in al-And., xii (1947), 
267-93; idem, Anales palatinos del califa de Córdoba. 
al-Hakam 11, por Isi ibn Ahmad al-Razt, Madrid 
1967, and H. Terrasse, Islam d'Espagne, Paris 1958. 

(M. OcaRA Jiu£nzz) 

MADIRA (4), a dish of meat cooked in sour 
milk, sometimes with fresh milk added, and with 
spices thrown in to enhance the flavour. This dish, 
which Abū Hurayra [g.v] is said to have particularly 
appreciated (see al-Mas‘idl, Muradi, vili, 403 = 
§ 3562, where a piece of poetry in praise of madira 
js cited), must have been quite well sought-after 
in mediaeval times (al-Djábiz, however, does not 
cite it in his K. a-Budali'; see nevertheless al- 
Tha*ilibi, Lajaif, 12, tr. C. E. Bosworth, 46). Its 
principal claim to fame comes from al-Hamagbánl's 
al-Mabüma al-madiriyya (no. 22 in Mubammad *Ab- 
dubs edition), in which ‘Isa b. Hisham records solely 
at the beginning of the magma an occurrence which 
he witnessed and then tells the story, it goes without 
saying, in the mouth of Abu 'I-Fatb al-Iskandarl, 
of an adventure which bad happened previously to 
this last. In effect, this story is the satirical portrait 
of a nouveau riche who invites Abu 'I-Fath to his 
house in order to try some madira, but goes on 
at such length about his skill in acquiring the house 
and other objects, whose praises he sings with 
such a wealth of details that the invited person, 
overwhelmed, takes to flight. Pursued by street ur- 
chins, he hurls a stone which wounds one of these 
last grievously, and spends two years in prison. 
Hence he has vowed never more to eat madira, thus 
explaining why, at the beginning of the makdma, he 
refused a dish of it. 

The makdma has been translated into German by 
©. Rescher, in Beiträge zur Magdmen-Litteratur, v, 
Leonberg 1913; into Engtish, by W. J. Prendergast, 


The Magámát of Badi* al-Zamdn al-Hamadhási, | 


Madras 1915 (2nd ed, with Preface by C. E. Bosworth, 
London-Dublin 1973); into Italian, by F. Gabrieli, 
La magima madiriyya di al-Hamadhani, in Rend, 
Lincei, ith Ser, ivfr1-12 (1949), 509-15; and into 
French by R. Blachére and P, Masnou, A-Hamadáwi, 
choix de Magdmét, Paris 1957 (with the title: La 
stance de la madira ou Le parvemi) and by R, Dagorn, 
in IBLA, 153 (1984/1), 113-23. (Ep.) 
AL-MADIYYA, al-Mapya, Lewpiva, in French 
Mépéa, a town of Algeria situated about zoo km,/ 
6o miles to the south of Algiers (in lat. 36° x5’ 50” N., 
long. z^45' E), at an altitude of 920 m./5,018 ft. 
and on the northern border of the mountainous massif. 
which divides the high plateau from the Mittidia. 
Down to the French occupation, it could only be 
reached by a bridle-path over the Muzaya piss 
(979 m//3,270 ft). The building of a road through 
the gorges of the Chiffa, alongside of which a railway 
runs, has made access to it easier. The town itself is 
built at the foot o! slopes covered with vineyards 
which yield wines of superior quality and orchards 
in which, as a result of the temperate climate, fruit. 
trees grow very well. In the neighbourhood, a number 
of villages have grown up in which the cultivation of 
cereals is combined with that of the vine. There is 
also a fairly busy market, but it is losing in impor- 
tance since the railway has been extended to Djelfa 


at the southern end of the high plateaux. The popu- | 


lation, which, in t926, was 13,816, of whom 2,225 
were Europeans, has today increased consider- 
ably. 

Médéa occupies the site of a Roman settlement, 
Lambdia, which A. Pellegrin, Essai sur les noms de 
dieux d' Algérie et de Tunisie, Tunis 1949, 98, proposes 
to connect with the Berber root b.d. “to rise, stand 
wp". According to Ibn Khaldin, bar, vi, 154, 
tr. ii, 6, this region was inhabited by the Sanhádja 
tribe of the Lamdiyya, whose name survives in the 
ethnic name Lemdant which people originally from 
Médéa bear. In 349/960, Buluggin b. Ziri [qv] 
restored and enlarged (but did not “found”, as the 
sources say) the urban complex (see Ibn Kbaldü 
loc. cit.; al-Bakri, Description, 65-6, tr. 136; Yakit, 
iv, 413, sv. Mattidja; H. R. Idris, Zirides, 28 and 
index). We know virtually nothing about the town's 
history, Leo Africanus (tr. Épaulard, 351-2), who, 
having stayed there two months, apparently wanted 
to stay there, and, following him, Marmol, Africa, 
ii, 394, merely tell us that after having belonged 
to the sultans of Tlemcen who kept a garrison 
there, it passed into the hands of the sultans of 
"Tenes, and then of the Turks when the Barbarossas 
[see ‘anOpj) established themselves in Algiers. 
I Under Hasan Khayr al-Din, Médéa became the 

capital of one of the three provinces (beyliks) of the 
Regency, the beylik of the south or of Titteri, to 
which at a later date was added the lower valley 
of the Sébaou in Kabylia. Down to about 1770 we 
therefore find the bey of this province alternately 
at Médéa and Bordj-Sébaou, It was not until this 
date that, the region of Sébaou having been in- 
corporated in the Dar al-Sulfán governed by the dey, 
the bey of Titteri settled permanently at Médéa, 
where he was in a better position to control the 
| nomadic tribes of the plateaux. He had, howev 
no authority over the inhabitants of the town itself, 
who were under the authority of a kdhim appointed 
by the agha of Algiers, The population, which did 
not exceed 4,000-5,000, among whom were many 
| Kulughlis (see gur-ogyLu) and Turks retired from 
| the service, became wealthy through its trade with 
| the south. Caravans brought thither the produce 
of the Sahara and also negro slaves, who were sold 
to the citizens of Algiers. 

During the years which followed the capture of 
| Algiers, the French on several occasions (Nov. 1830, 
May 1831, April 1836) occupied Médéa, witbout 
taking permanent possession. ‘Abd al-KAdir [¢.v.] 
| however placed a bey in it and had his ownership 
of it recognised by the treaty of the Tafma. The 
outbreak oí hostilities again between the amir 
and the French led to the final occupation of Médéa 
by the latter on 17 May 1840. It was in Médéa that, 
shorily afterwards, the future poet Jean Richepin 
was to be born. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given in the article, see F. Pharaon, Notes sur 
les tribus de la subdivision de Média, in R. Afr. 
(1857); Federmann and Aucapitaine, Notice sur 
l'administration du beylik de Titteri, in ibid. (1869). 

(G. Yver) 


MADJALLA [see me yeti] 

MADJAR, MADJARISTAN, name given to 
the Hungarians or Magyars and to Hungary 
in the Ottoman period. 


1, IN PRE-OTTOMAN FERIOD 


(1) The names for the Hungarians and 
Hungary in the Arabic and Persian authors 
of the srd-8th/pth-rath centuries. The earliest 
mention of the Hungarians (Magyars) occurs in 
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the Kitdd al-Aak al-nafisa of Ibn Rusta (Ibn 
Rosteh), written between the years 290-300/903 
12-13 on the basis of the geographical treatise of al- 
Djayhäni (ca. 300 A.H.) who used, in the composition 
of this work, an anonymous historical account dealing 
with Central Asia and Eastern Europe and dating 
from the second half of the 3rd/gth century. In this 
source the Hungarians appear with the name of al- 
Madighariyya, e. the Magyars. In this period they 
inhabited the plains adjacent to the Black Sea, 
between the Don and the Lower Danube, their 
eastern neighbours being the powerful Turkish 
tribe of Badjandk (Pechenegs), It was under pressure 
from this tribe that they were compelled to with- 
draw, in ce. 889-92 A.D., into the basin of the 
Carpathians, where they founded a state which 
survived, within its gth-roth century frontiers, 
until the end of the First World War. 

Tt seems that the same Anonymous account of 
the srdoth century is also the basis for the des- 
cription of the country al-Madighariyya (Ar. biléd 
al- Madighariyya) contained in the Kitab al-Masalik 
wa L-mamilik of al-Baket (ca. 460/1068). In fact, 
the Hungarians mentioned in this account led a 
nomadic existence, and their territories, situated 
on the Black Sea, bordered on the provinces of the 
Byzantine Empire (Ar. biléd al-Ram). 

A description of the al-Madigheriyya people is 
also found in the Tabit al-hayawan of Sharaf al- 
Zaman Tabir al-Marwazi [p.n] composed in ca. 
5t4/zx20. Analysis of this description reveals that 
the period in question is prior to the years 889-92, 
a period during which the Hungarians were still a 
nomadic people inhabiting the plains of Southern 
Russia, between the river *Dünà (Danube, er- 
roncously in the Arabic text Rata), and Ali or 
Etul (Don). The description of al-Madighariyya 
contained in the work of al-Marwazl is also based 
on the treatise of al-Djayhini. 

The anonymous Persian geographical treatise 
entitled Hudad ai-'álam written in 982 A.D. mentions 
the Hungariens with the name of Modjpkari. Ac- 
cording to the author of the Hudad al-Silam, the 
country of the Madjghari was situated to the west 
of a range of mountains which corresponds to the 
Carpathians and to the north of a Christian people 
called Wanandar. This latter people must be identi- 
fied as the Bulgar tribe of the Onugundurs who, 
in the 6th-7th centuries A.D., occupied the north- 
western Caucasus, in the region of the Kuban. It 
is known from Byzantine sources that, under the 
command of Asparukh, part of this tribe left the 
region of Kuban and travelled towards the Lower 
Danube which it crossed over in 679 A.D., founding 
to the south of this river the Turko-Slavic state of 
the Bulgars, The new arrivals were baptised in 864, 
The information given by the Hudiid al-lam 
concerning the frontiers of the territory of the 
Hungarians is therefore not derived from the Anony- 
mous account of the 3rd/oth century, but from 
another anonymous source composed later, in the 
4tb/roth century, after the conquest by the Hunga- 
rians of the Carpathian basin in 889-92 A.D. 

The name Madjghart or rather Madighariyan 
(the plural in Persian of Madjghart) is also found in 
the Zayn alebhbar, a Persian historical treatise 
composed in the years 441-4/1048-52 by Gardizi 
(or Gurdézl). Gardlzi considers this people to be 
Turkish. In the paragraph of the Zayn al-akhbár 
devoted to the Madighariyia, Gardizī has used two 
different sources, these being the Anonymous 
account of the scdjoth century compiled by al- 


Djaybáni and an anonymous source of the 4th/toth 
century, the same one that was used by the author 
of the Hudad alilam. The Bulgars of the Danube 
are here called Nandar. 

In his abi al-hayawdn al-Marwazt also calls 
the Hungarians (whom he knew still in their ancient 
homeland to the north of the Black Sea, between 
two rivers which may be identified as the Don 
and the Danube) al-Madjgkariyya, He considers this 
people as being of Turkish origin. Like Ibn Rusta, 
he too has taken his account concerning the Hunga- 
rians from the Anonymous account, the work dealing 
with Central Asia and Eastern Europe compiled 
by al-Djaybant. 

The name al-Madjghariyya is also found in the 
Takwim al-buldén, a geographical work by Abu 
‘-Fida’ (d. 732/1331), in a passage probably derived 
from the Kitab al-Masaiik wa l-mamālik of al-Bakrl, 
For this reason this author calls the capital of the 
said people Madighari. 

In another passage of his Takwim al-buldin, Abu 
‘L-Fida? also mentions the Magyars under another 
form of this name, se. Madjér, According to this 
passage, the people in question lived, alongside 
the Serbs (Ar. al-Sarb), the Vlachs (Ar. pl. al-Awlāk) 
and other “infidel” (Christian) peoples in mountains 
called Kashkà Tágh (Kaghka-Dagl), where the 
Danube (Ar. Tuna) has its source and which may 
be identified with the Carpathians, linked to the 
Alps on one side and to the mountains of the Balkan 
Peninsula on the other, 

In his cosmographical treatise entitled Kitab 
Nukhbat al-dahr fi ‘adj@ib al-barr wa 'I-babr, al- 
Dimashki (d. 727/1327) also mentions the Madjir 
or Hungarian people among the tribes inhabiting 
the territories situated on the tributaries of Makr 
al-Sakéliba wa 'I-Ras (here, the Danube and the 
Tisza, wrongly considered as tributaries of the 
Dnieper). Besides the Midjir, al-DimashkI also 
mentions among these tribes the Baghkird, which he 
takes to be a separate people but which was, as 
will be demonstrated below, simply another name 
given to the Hungarians by the mediaeval Arab 


geographers. 

The Arabic and Persian names al-Madjghariyya, 
Madighari, Madigheriyim and Mádjár produce 
the Finno-Ugrian ethnonym Magyar which is also 
known from mediaeval European sources. Thus 
for example, the Byzantine author Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus (writing in 949-52) mentions among 
the Hungarians who were settled in the basin of 
the Middle Danube, a clan called Meyepy (Hungarian 
Megyer). The Hungarian chronicler Simon of Kéza 
(writing in 1282-5) states in his Gesta Hungarorum. 
that the ancestor of the Hungarians bore the name 
of Mogor, It may further be noted that in the Gesta 
Hungarorum of the Hungarian author called Belae 
regis Notarius (ca. 1200), the territory occupied 
by the Hungarians before their arrival in the Carpa- 
thian basin (889-92) bore the name of Dentumogor 
(Hungarian Dontó magyar). The second part of this 
name, ie. -mogor, corresponds to the name of the 
ancestor of the Hungarians according to Simon of 
Kéza, while the first part, ie. Dentu-, seems to be 
the origin of the name of Dana, known from the 
Kitab al-Buldan of Ton al-Fakih (290/902) as being 
that of the territory situated on the Lower Don, and 
also the name of Tanat, mentioned in a letter of 
the Khazar king Joseph in the roth century A.D, 
The Italian geographical charts of the r3th-r4th 
centuries call this region Thanatia, 

The second name by which the Arab geographers 
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of the 4th-Sth/roth-rath centuries designated the | 
Hungarians wes that of Bashkirs. The latter were 
im fact a Turkish tribe which bad lived, since the 
3rdjoth century if not earlier, in the territory cor- 
responding to the old Russian provinces of Penza 
they had nothing in common with 
the Hungarians, who spoke and still speak a Finno- 
Ugrian language. Thus the use of the name Bashkirs 
to denote the Hungarians (in addition to the correctly- 
named Turkish Baghkirs) is an enigma which has 
yet to be solved, despite the efforts of numerous 
historians and linguists, Hungarian and others. 
The Turkish Baghkirs were called Bashkitd by the 
mediaeval Arab authors (thus for example in the 
work of Ibn Fadlin [q.v], ca. 310/922). The same, or 
analogous, names were also used by the Arab ge- 
ographers to denote the Hungarians, 

‘The first Arab author to give the Hungarians the 
name of Baghkirs wa: ‘Mas‘idt (d. 345/956). 
Describing in his Muradj al-dhahab the war fought 
by the Hungarians and their allies the Pechenegs 
against the Byzantines in the years 320-32/932 to 
43-4, this author denotes the Hungarians by two 
different but related names, these being Badighird 
and *Bazkirda, making of them two different, 
though kindred, peoples. 

In his Kifb Masdlik al-mamalik, al-Iscakhet 
also uses the name Basdjirt to denote both the true 
Bashkirs and the Hungarians. The Basdiirt[true] 
Baghkirs lived, according to this geographer, be- 
tween the Oghuz-Turks (al-Ghuziyya) and the Balgars 
of the Kama (Bulghar), under the domination of 
the latter, while the Basdjirt/Hungarians were based 
in the vicinity of al-Rüm, ie. of the Byzantine em- 
pire, They were neighbours to the Badjanik or | 
Pechenegs who lived at this time between the Don | 
and the Lower Danube, The work of al-Istakhri | 
was the principal source for the geographical treatise 
of Ibn Hawkal entitled Kitab al-Masalik tea 'I-mama- 
lik or Kitab Strat al-ard (first edition prior to 356) 
967, second edition in ca. 367/977, definitive version 
in ca, 378/988), which likewise mentions the Hunga- 
rians under the name of Basdiirt. 

‘The name of Bashkirs (written Baskghird) as that 
of the inhabitants of the country called Unbariyya 
(Hungary) is also encountered in the work of the 
Arab traveller and writer AbO Hamid al-Andalust 
al-Gharnat! (d. 565/t:69-70) called al-Mu‘rib San 
ba*d ‘adia’ib ai-Maghriv. He arrived in Unkürlyya 
in $45/t150-1, stayed three years and left the country 
in $47/1153, leaving behind his eldest son who had 
married the daughters of local Muslims. This same 
author provides another description of Hungary 
im his second work, the Tuhfat al-albāb. In this 
latter book, the Hungarians bear the name of 
Bashghiird. 

In his Mu‘djam al-buldén, Yäķüt (d. 626/1229) 
likewise calls the Hungarians and their country 
 Baghghirdiyya or Bashkirs. This writer met a group 
of Bashghirdiyya at Halab (Aleppo) in Syria. Yakat 
also mentions, in this account, the European name 
of Hungary as al-Hunkar (al-IHungar). 

Ibn Sad al-Maghribl (d. 685/1286) divides the 
Hungarians into two different nations: al-Bashkird 
(Bashkirs) who are, according to him, Muslim Turks 
and who live to the south of the river Düma (correctly 
Daina, in Hungarian Düna—Danube) and al-Funkar 
who are Christians. He does not appreciate that the 
Bashghird and al-Hunkar are one people which is 
divided only by religion. Ibn Sasd's great geographi- 
cal work in which these ideas are contained was used 
by Abu 'I-Fidà? in his Takwi al-buldan. 


The Arab cosmographer Abd Shams Abn ‘Abd 
Allah al-Dimashki (d. 727/1327) also mentions, in 
his Nu&hbat al-dakr fi ‘adja%ib al-barr wa "I-bahr, 
the Basbghird people which he locates in souti 
eastern Europe alongside the MAdjar or Hungarians. 
He does not appreciate that they are in fact the same 
people. Possibly al-Dimashig intended ia this fashion 
to distinguish the Muslim Hungarians from the 
Christian Hungarians, as Ibn Sa‘id al-Maghribi 
bad done. 

In his Athar al-bildd, the Arab cosmographer al- 
Karwin (d. 683/r283) also mentions the Muslim 
Hungarians whom he calls Bashghirt. 

The Persian writers of the Mongol period also use 
the name of Bashkirs to denote Hungary and the 
Hungarians, Thus for example, in the Didmi al- 
lawarikk of Rashid al-Din (d. 718/1318) these 
Bashkirs are mentioned, alongside the As (Yast 
Alans of the Russian chronicles) the Uriis (Russians), 
the Cerkes, the Kiptak and the Kelar (in otber 
words, Christian Hungarians, see below) among the 
subjects of these descendants of Čingiz Khin who 
dominated the western portion of his empire. 

Tt has been stated above that al-Bakrl uses the 
term al-Madjghariyya in his Kidb al-Masdlikh wa 
"L-mamálik to denote the Hungarians at the time 
when they were still leading a nomadic existence 
on the shores of the Black Sea (before 889-92). 
However, to describe the Hungarians as established, 
after the year 892 A.D., in the Carpathian basin, 
he employs two other terms which he has taken 
from the account of the Jewish merchant and travel- 
Jee from Tortosa in Spain Ibràblm b. Yackab al- 
Turtüsh (555/965-6) [q.v], these being al-Ungali 
(gen. pl. al-Ungaliyyin) and al-Turk (pl. al-Alràk). 
Leaving aside, for the moment, this last-mentioned 
name, which will be discussed below, the ethnonym 
al-Unkalifal-Unbaliyyin deserves attention. Now, 
Ibrübim b. Ya'küb mentions this tribe in a brief 
list of the peoples of Central and Eastern Europe, 
between the * Tuduskhiyyin (Germans) on the one 
side and the Badjindkiyye (Pechenegs), al-Ris 
(Russians) and Khazars on the other, and stresses 
that all these peoples speak Slavic, in view of their 
close connections with the Slavs, Kunik, the first 
commentator on that part of the geographical 
work of al-Bakrl which deals with Central Asia 
and with Eastern and Central Europe, had already 
identified the Undaliyyin with the Hungarians, a 
conclusion also admitted by F. Westberg and T. 
Kowalski. The reason for this identification has been 
confirmed by the information concerning al-Un- 
haliyyin found in the chapters of al-Bakri's Kitab al~ 
Masálik wa-'l-mamálik which were unknown until 
edited, very recently, by Abdurrahman Ali El- 
Hajji (Beirut 1387/1968). One such mention is 
contained in the paragraph intitled Dhikr balad 
al-Unkaliyyin which also seems to belong to the 
account by Ibrahim b. Ya'küb. Now, according to 
the paragraph in question, we are dealing here with 
a Turkish tribe (djins) settled in proximity to the 
Slavs, between the land of Buwayra (Bavaria) and 
the kingdom of Büyaslàw, i.e. Boleslas I of Bohemia 
(935-67 A.D.). According to the same passage, the 
Russians were the neighbours of al-Ungaliyytn to the 
north, the Pechenegs to the east and the Bulgars 
to the south. There is no doubt that this localisation 
favours the identification of al-Umkaliyyin with 
the Hungarians. Al-Bakri also mentions another 
ethnonym written in a similar fashion, al-Ingilish. 
It is cited in a paragraph of the Kitab al-Masalik 
wa’l-mamdlik intitled Bildd Ifrandja ("Land of 
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the Franks"). According to al-Bakrl, tliese al | 
Inkilish belonged to the al-Madjas (q.2.] (in this case. 
Danes and Norwegians) who were neighbours of the 
Slavs (in fact, the Slavic tribe of the Obodrites who 
formerly lived in what is now Mecklenburg were 
neighbours of the Danes on the south-eastern side). 
Now, these al-Inbilish had nothing to do with the 
Hungarians; it is more likely that they were the 
English who, shortly before the time of al-Bakri, 
lived under Danish domination (1012-42). The name 
al-Unkaliyyin belongs to the same group of names 
for the Hungarians as the Old Slavic Ugri (Ungri), 
the Byzantine Ungroi, the Latin Hungari, Ungari, 
Ungare, Hungaria und Ungaria and the Polish 
Weery (pronounced Wengry), All these names derive | 
from that of Onogur, a nomadic Turkish people 
known from Latin and Byzantine sources of the 6th 
century A.D. As for the transformation of the 
phoneme r to # in the names Unkalt < Ungari, this 
is not an isolated phenomenon in the Hungarian 
language. In fact, the Germano-Latin proper name | 
Gerard became Gellert in Old Hungarian (reth 
century). 

In the Kitab Nuzhat al-musMb, al-ldrisis geo- 
graphical treatise composed in Sicily in s48/s154, 
Hungary bears the name Unkariyya, which probably 
represents the Latin Ungaria or even the Italian 
Ungheria. 

Belonging to the same groups of names is also 
Unküriyya (for * Unguria or *Onoguria), the name 
for Hungary employed by Abü Hamid al-Audalus 
al-Ghamati in his al-Mu‘rib. The name of the | 
inhabitants of Hungary was, in this treatise, as has 
‘been observed above, Bashehird. | 

One of the names for the Hungarians employed 
by Váliüt is al-Hunkar (for Hungar), « name derived 
from the Latin * Hungari), Another orthography of 
this ethnonym is al-Hunkar (* Hungari); it is 
employed by Ibn Sadd al-Maghrib (d. 685/1286) 
in the extract from his great geographical treatise 
used by Abu 'I-Fida’, 

Besides al-Unkalijal-Unhaliyyim, Ibrāähim b. 
‘Ya‘kiib also uses, to denote the Hungarians, another 
name, al-Turk (pl. al-AtráA) “the Turks", It seems 
that the term was borrowed by this author from the 
Byzantines. In fact, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
who was writing some fifteen years before Ibrahim 
b. Yatkab, calls the Hungarians Turkoi and their 
country situated in the Carpathian basin Turkia. 

To be mentioned finally is a wholly isolated 
nomenclature, this being Kelar or Kilar, which | 
concludes the list of names for the Hungarians 
and Hungary used by the Muslim geographers, 
historians and travellers of the 3rd-Bthjoth-r4tht 
centuries. This nomenclature is mentioned several 
times in Rashid al-Din's Djami* al-tawdriah as the 
name of a people mentioned with the Bashkirs, the 
As (Alans, Russian Yasl), the Uris (Russians), the 
Cerkes and the Kipéak among the subjects of the 
descendants of Čingiz Khan. In all probability, these | 
Kelar or Kilar are nothing other than the subjects 
of the Airdly (Hungarian, “king”) of Hungary. This 
‘Hungarian word was already known to al-Gharniti, | 
who had heard it during his stay in Hungary in | 
1351-3 and who wrote it in his Mu‘rid as Rail | 
instead of *h. rii, It is possible that by the name | 
Kelar/Kilar, Rashid al-Din understands the Christian | 
‘Hungarians, while he denotes the Muslim Hungarians 
with the term Baskhirs. 

(2) The Hungarian Muslims in the 3rd- | 
Sth/oth-14th centuries. It seems that the most 
ancient Muslim elements which may be identified | 


among the Hungarians appeared as early as the 
second half of the srd/oth century, thus in the period 
when the tribes constituting the Hungarian federa- 
tion were still leading a nomadic existence between 
the Don and the Lower Danube, as neighbours and 
allies of the great Turkish state of the Khazars 
1g, whose capital Atl [gs] or Itil was situated 
close to the estuary of the Volga. The population 
of this state, which was of a heterogeneous nature, 
included, among others, numerous Muslim groups, 
among which were pure Khazars, partially Islamised, 
according to the Arab chronicles, from the 8th century 
A.D. onwards, Iranian Muslims of the Sarmatian 
tribe of Arsiyya (ancient Aorsi) who formed the 
guard of the Khazar Khagans, Kh"árazmians, and 
finally a great number of Muslim traders, of very 
diverse origins, who lived in the Khazar capital 
where there were mosques and Kurān schools. 
According to the Risdla of Tn Fadlán, there was in 
Atil a Friday mosque, and the leader of the local 
Muslims was one of the pages of the king of the Kha- 
zars, According to al-Istakhri, there were in Atil 
10,000 Muslim inhabitants and thirty mosques. 
Similarly, in the Khazar city of Samandar (situated 
in what is now Daghistin) there were Muslims and 
mosques, The Khazar state and the heterogeneous 
population of this empire exerted a great social and 
cultural influence on the tribes of the Hungarian 
(Magyar) federation, especially at the time when 
this federation was joined, in the second half of the 
oth century A.D., by the great rebel Khazar tribe 
known as Kabars (or Kavars) which took flight 
following an abortive revolt against the Khazar 
Khagan. It is known from the De administrando 
imperio of Constantine Porphyrogenitus that the 
Kabars played a leading role in the organisation of 
the Magyar federation and that they were at the 
head of this federation at the time when the Hunga- 
rians decided on the conquest of the Carpathian 
basin. It is also more than likely that this tribe, 
which no doubt included both Jewish and Khazar- 
Muslim elements, was the one joined by groups of 
Acisiyya and of Muslim Kh*árazmians, as well as 
more or less numerous groups of Muslim traders 
from Atil aud Samandar and the neighbouring 
provinces of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, But it should 
be stresse¢ that all of this is only a conjecture which 
requires verification, 

‘The earliest substantiated information concerning 
the presence of Muslim elements in the midst of the 
Magyar federation, at least in the context of written 
sources, does not appear until the first half of the 
4th/roth century, some four decades after the 
Hungarians had conquered the land situated on tho 
Midde Danube and the Tisza which subsequently 
became historic Hungary. 

The first written information telling of Muslims 
living among the Hungarians in historical Hungary 
comes from alMas‘Gd?'s Murüdj, in which he refers 
to the subject in his description of the war waged 
by the Magyars in alliance with the Pechenegs 
against Dyzautium in 320-32/932 to 943-4. The 
Pechenegs, who at this period were leading a nomadic 
existence between the Don, the lower Danube and 
the Carpathians, are denoted in the Murüdj al- 
dkakab by the twofold name Badjandk and Badjand, 
and the Hungarians (Magyars) are called here by 
two different names, Badjghird and *Bazkirda, 
Among these two tribes there lived, if al-Mas‘adt 
is to be believed, numerous Muslims divided into 
two quite different groups. To the first of these 
groups belonged the Muslim traders who came from 
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the land of the Khazars, also from Ardabil, from 
Bab al-Abwab (Derbend) and from other places 
situated within the *Abbüsid caliphate, while the 
other found its recruits among the Hungarians 
and Pechenegs proper who had been converted to 
Islam, In addition, it should not be forgotten that 
among the Magyars who had come to Hungary from 
the steppes of southern Russia and among the Peche- 
negs immigrants to this country there were also 
Iranian Muslims, including Kh"árazmians and 
probably also Arsiyya, descendants of the ancient 
Aorsi and kinsmen of the Alans. At all events, the 
Kh" Srarmians appeared in Hungary in large numbers 
at least as early as the rrth century A.D., at which 
time they are mentioned for the first time in Latin 
sources emerging from Hungary. As for the Muslim 
traders who came from the land of the Khazars and 
the provinces of the ‘Abbasid caliphate and who 
lived, in the first half of the 4th/roth century, 
‘among the Hungarians and Pechenegs, these were so 
numerous that, according to al-Mas*üd', they were 
able to form the entire vaguard of the “Turkish” 
army, that is, the allied Pechenegs and Hungarians, 
in the war against the Byzantines, 

Furthermore, the Hungarians living in the Car- 
pathian basin during the 4th/roth century maintained 
political and economic relations with lands situated 
to the south of the Caucasus and belonging to the 
‘Abbasid caliphate where their kinsmen lived. In | 
fact, alter the arrival of the Pechenegs in the steppes 
of southern Russia, the Hungarians, displaced by 
them, split into two parts, of which the first with- 
drew, in 889-92, towards the Midde Danube and 
the Tisza, while the second, less numerous, made 
its way towards the south-east in the direction of 
Transcaucasia, This is known from Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus who, in his De adminisirando 
imperio calls this second Hungarian group Sabartoi 
asphaloi; they were settled, according to this author, 
“in the lands of Persia", These Sabartoi asphaloi 
(the meaning of the second part of the title, asphaloi, 
remains obscure) are known in the Armenian chron- 
ides by the name of Sevord-it® (the termination | 
ik is the sign of the plural in Armenian) and among 
the Arab historians of the 3rd-sth/oth-zoth centuries 
by the name of al-Sdwardiyya (al-Balàdhur]) or 
that of al-Siyawardiyya (ei-Mas'üdl). According to 
the latter author, the tribe in question lived on the 
banks of the river Kur, on the frontiers of Adhar- 
bidjan and Georgia. Al-Baladhürl knew them, fur- 
thermore, immediately before the year 279/892. | 
According to Constantine Porphyrogenitus, the | 
‘Hungarians established in the Carpathian basin often 
sent merchants to visit these Subarioi asphaloi, | 
who sometimes returned to Hungary with official | 
messages. Little is known concerning the religion 
professed by the Sabarioi asphaloi but it is most : 
likely that, living under Muslim domination, they 
were exposed to the influence of Islam. 

The second author writing in Arabie who tells of 
the existence of Muslims in Hungary is Ibrahim 
b. Ya'küb. In the course of a visit to the countries | 
of Central Europe, this traveller made his way as 
far as Prague (Ar. F.rügha) and he describes, 
among other things, tho commercial life of the city. 
‘According to him, among the foreign merchants who 
came to this city from Hungary, besides the "Turks", 
Le, Hungarians proper, there were also Jews and | 
[aM] al-islim, ic. Muslims. I 

According to a passage in the Hungarian chronicle 
known as the Anonymi gesta Hungarorum composed. 
in 1196-1205, there arrived in Hungary, during the | 


reign of the prince Taksony (?055-972 A.D), a 
group of Ishmaelites, ie. Muslims, originally from 
terre Bular (Bulgaria), led by two semi-legendary 
figures, these being Billa (Ar. Bi 'Ilah ?) and Bocsu(?) . 
The majority of scholars who have studied this prob- 
lem are of the opinion that the reference here is to 
Bulgaria of the Kama, a land which had been 
islamised several decades before. However, it is not 
impossible that the source used by the Anonymi 
gesta Hungarorum relates here rather to Bulgaria 
of the Danube, where there were numercus Muslims 
from as early as the middle of the oth century A.D. 
Tn fact, a letter exists written by Pope Nicholas 
in the year 856, in which he orders the extirpation 
of the Saracens in Bulgaria of the Danube. The 
Bulgars of the Danube were a Turkish tribe, sister 
of the Bulgars of the Kama who settled to the south 
of the Lower Danube in 679 A-D., and soon adopted 
the Slavic language. 1t is interesting that the name 
of a settlement of people from terra Bular, aceordiug 
to the Anonymi gesta Hungarorum, bears the name 
of Pest (read Pesht) which is without any doubt of 
Slavo-Bulgar origin and signifies "furnace"; it is 
today a quarter of Budapest, capital of Hungary. 

Tt seems that after the conversion of Hungary 
to Christianity, which took place during the reign 
of King Stephen I (997-1038), one group of Hungarian 
Muslims ostensibly adopted the Christian faith 
while remaining, in reality, crypto-Muslim. Prominent 
among this group were the Kh ¥razmians (in Hunga- 
rian, Kéliz) who will be considered below. 

Tu mediaeval Latin documents and in the ancient 
Hungarian chronicles written in Latin, the Muslims 
of Hungary are known by numerous names, which 
may be divided into four main categories, as follows: 

(a) Saraceni (in the years 1206, r231, 123%), 
Suracenos Ismadlitas (1233), also Sarateni, in 
Hung. Szerecsen “Saracens”, This is how the Latin 
sources emanating from Western Europe denoted the 
Muslim Arabs, These are also the Sarakenoi of the 
Byzantine sources. It is stated, for example, in the 
De administrando imperio that the Sarakenoi were 
a people who follower “the false prophet Mouameth". 
‘The aristocratic Hungarian family Szerecsen is known 
from documents dating from as early as the years 
1138, ca. 1165, 1215 and 1222. 

(b) Ismadiitae (year 1233), Hysmaelitae (1192), 
Hysmarhelitae (1222), ""Ishmaelites". These are the 
descendants of IsrnMUl, son of Abraham who was, 
according to Arab sources, the progenitor of the 
Arabs, According to the work of Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus, a *Misaros (in the ms. incorrectly 
written Zinaros), Arabic Nizár, descendant of 
Ism3fll, was “father of all the Sarakenoi", It is not 
impossible that by the name of Ismaélitae the ancient 
Latin sources of Hungary specifically designated 
rot the Muslim Arabs, but the Islamised Pechenegs 
who had settled in Hungary (to be further considered 
below). 1f this is the case, the ancient Hungarians 
followed the view of the ancient Russians who 
considered (as emerges from the chronicle of Nestor, 
beginning of the r2th century A.D), that the 
Pechenegs, as well as the Oghuz Turks ("Torki"), 
the Turkémans and the Comans (Polovts!) were 
descended from the Biblical IsmA"iL In addition, 
the term "Ishmaelites" in certain Hungarian docu- 
ments written in Latin also designated other groups 
of Muslims, It is known for example that the Hys- 
maelilae mentioned in a document of the Hungarian 
king Emeric in 1196, written on the occasion of the 
market at Eszek (the dormer county of Valki, 
currently Osijek on the lower Drava in Yugoslavia) 
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were not Pechenegs, but rather Káliz or Khwariz- | estuary of the Volga and near the Caspian Sea, which 


mians. 

(c) Bissermini, Bezzermini, Bisirmani, Bexermen, 
Humrmas. This is the transcription, in ancient 
Hungarian documents written in Latin, of the 
Hungarian word Bósórmény "Muslim". This is 
not the only usage of the word in Central and Eastern 
Europe. In fact, it is found in Polish, in Old Czech 
and in Russian, where the words bisurman (busur- 
man), besermen and basurmam (busurman) signify 
“Muslim”. It is interesting to note that John Plano 
Carpini, the famous envoy of Pope Innocent IV to 
the Khan of the Mongols (1245-7), also mentions 
in his work a people which be calls Bésermini, 
correctly identified by I. Hrbek with the Kh*iriz- 
mians living on the lower reaches of the Amü-Dazyá. 
‘Thus it is not impossible that the Bisernini of Hunga- 
ry may also be identified, at least in part, with the 
Hungarian Kh*árazmíans. However, in two Hunga- 
rian vocabularies composed in ra. 1400, the terms 
Yemaelita and beserman and ismaeliticus do not refer 
to any ethnic group but indicate the Muslims 
general. It should further be added that the name 
Böszörmény is attested in numerous Hungarian 
toponyms, in four or five administrative districts 
of Hungary, within its historical limits, and also 
in certain mediaeval documents, For example, 
a document of 1248, ville Nogbosermen (in Hung; 
Nagy Bószórmény "the great Böszörmény”) is 
name of a village situated to the east of the middle 
Tisza, in the district of Nyir (Nyr]. 

(d) Caliz (year 111), Kales (1156), Qualis (1156, 
Kwaler (1212), modern Hungarian Kális, im the 
German chronicles Kotsel, Cozlones, Kollzens 
razmians". This name was mentioned for the first 
time in Hungarian sources in a Latin document of 
the year tri, where there is a reference to people 
called "in Hungarian" Calis. The Byzantine equiva- 
lent of this name is Khatisici, According to the 
Byzantine historian John Kinnamos (writing 
1150-65), this people was subject to the King of 
Hungary and, in the middle of the r2th century, 
as auxiliaries of the Hungarians, fought alongside 
the Dalmatians against the army of the Byzantine 
Emperor Manuel Comnenus. The opinions of this 
historian regarding the religion of the Kialisios 
are very confused; in one place he considers this 
people as being of Persian (i.e. Islamic) religion, 
while in another passage he states that they professed 
the Mosaic faith. The Hungarian name of Kdliz, us 
well as the Byzantine denomination of Khalisioi 
corresponds to that of Kkralisl which was the old- 
Russian term for the Kh*arazmians and Kh¥arazm; 
it is encountered for example in the Russian chronicle 
of Nestor composed at about the beginning of the 
rath century. The Hungarian name of the KhWiraz- 
mians is also found in that of al-Kkazay ai-kkalis, 
“the Khacar-Khalis", an ethnic group identical 
to the Khárazmians which lived, according to al- 
lgtakhri and Ibn Hawkal, in the western part of 
Khazar (Atil), capital of the Khazar realm, with the 
king of this state and his army, The Kh™arazmians- 
Khalis appeared in the Khazar realm prior to the Sth 
century A.D. In fact, the bishop of Khowalés is 
mentioned in a list of bishops composed before the 
year 787 A.D. These were the bishops subject to 
the metropolitan of Doros in the Crimea, and the 
list probably includes all the bishops of the Khazar 
empire, The bishop of Khowalés is placed here imme- 
diately after that of Astel, ie. the Khazar capital 
Atil. According to Kulakovsky and Vasiliev, Kioualés 
was a town situated in the Khazar realm, near the 


bore, in the chronicle of Nestor, the name of Khoalins- 
koé more, “the sea of Khvalinsk” (it was perhaps the 
eastern part of the Khazar capital, of which the 
western part was called Asi! (Ati). A section of 
the Kh*árazmíans of the of the Khazar realm had 
probably joined, prior to the years 889-92, along with 
the Khazar tribe of the Kabars or Kavars, the Hun- 
garian (Magyar) federation and settled in historic 
Hungary after the conquest of this land by the 
Magyars. It seems furthermore likely that another 
group of Khazar Kh¥arazmians joined the Pechenegs. 
Tn fact, al-Hakri says that in his time (t068 A.D.) 
there were among the Muslim Pechenegs (of which 
the main bulk was then leading nomadic existence 
in the steppes of South Russia) considerable numbers 
of al-Khawilis (al-Khvalis), that is to say, of Khwaraz- 
mians. This was the name given by the Pechenegs, 
says al-Bakrl, to [Muslim] foreigners, slaves who 
had come to them from Constantinople or from other 
lands. ‘The Pechenegs gave them the choice of staying 
in their country, where they could marry their 
daughters, or of leaving for another country of their 
choice. It may be added furthermore that Anna 
Comnena mentions, in her Alesiad, a Pecheneg 
chief named Kalis, Nor should it be forgotten that 
the ancestors on the maternal side of the great 
aristocratic Pecheneg-Hungarian family Aba, which 
gave Hungary the king Samuel Aba (ro1-7) were, 
according to the Hungarian chronicles, of Kbváraz- 
mian origin (de gente Corosmina, de Corosminis oria). 

1t is certain that a number of Hungarian Muslims. 
became Christians at the time of the conversion of 
Hungary to Christianity which took place during 
the reign of King Stephen 1 (997-1038). But sub- 
sequently, these converts reverted in part to their 
former religion, Such was the situation towards the 
end of the 11th century. This is known from the 
resolutions of the Hungarian Diet held at Szabolcs 
in 1092 during the reign of King Ladislas the Holy 
(cap. 9), which decreed that those Muslims who, 
after being baptised, reverted to Islam and were 
again performing the rites of this religion, must be 
removed to other villages. The successor to Ladislas 
the Holy, King Coloman IIl (rogs-rrr4), was also 
the author of an edict containing resolutions directed 
against the Muslims. This was furthermore the time 
of the First Crusade, and it is easy to understand 
the hostility of the Hungarian clergy and Christian 
aristocracy towards Muslims in general in this period, 
According to the decree in question, all Ishmaelites 
caught in the act of performing their religious rites 
were to be taken belore the king's tribunal, and a 
part of their property was to be forfeited to the 
one who had denounced them, According to the same 
decree, the inhabitants of Ishmaelite villages must 
build, in the middle of exch village, a church which 
was to be maintained by the local Muslims. Besides 
this, half of these Ishmaelltes must leave the village 
in question and settle in purely Christian villages 
in order to become assimilated with the local Chris- 
tians. It was envisaged by the king that this scheme 
would lead to the conversion of these people to 
Christianity. Accordingly to another resolution 
of this decree, the Ishmaelites must give their 
daughters in marriage to Christians and, if enter- 
taining Christian guests, must eat with them only 
pork. Obviously, this last requirement constituted 
à violation of one of the sternest prohibitions of the 
Muslim faith. Nevertheless, in spite of the decrees 
of Ladislas the Holy and Coloman III, a large number 
of the Ishinaelites of Hungary remained faithful 
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to Islam, It is even the case that in the 12th century 
there took place a major expansion of this religion 
in Hungary, especially during the reign of King 
Géza II (1141-61) who was, according to the account 
of the Arab traveller al-Gharnatl, a good friend of 
the Hungarian Muslims. 

Tt fs to this latter individual, both scholar and 
traveller, that there is owed an important illustration 
of the situation and the life of the Muslims in Hungary 
towards the middle of the 6th/r2th century. AbO 
Hamid al-Andalusf al-Gharnàtl was born in the neigh- 
bourhood of Grenada in 473/roBo-8r and left his 
native country for good in 500/t006-7, travelling 
to Egypt and subsequently to Syria to study there 
and to learn hadith, In $16/1123-4, he left Syria and 
made his way to Baghdid, where he stayed for some 
time as a guest of Ibn Hubayra al-Shaybini (9.».] 
the eminent statesman, general, scholar and future 
vizier of the *Abbüsid caliph al-Muktaft; this politi 
cian became his protector and patron. Later, in 
524-5/1430-1, Abd Hamid travelled to Persia, to 
the Caucasus and subsequently to Kh™arazm, a 
land which he visited three times. Later, he travelled 
from this country (which had for many years main- 
tained close relations with the land of the Volga), 
to Sadisin or Saksin, a large Turkish commercial 
town situated on the lower reaches of the Volga. 
It seems that he settled there in s25/rr3r and 
stayed for some twenty years until 545/r150. It is 
known that he possessed a house there and had 
concubines and sons. During his stay in Sadjsin, he 
made a journey to Bulghar on the Volga, where he 
was seen in 530/t135-6. In $45/t150-st, Aba Hamid 
made his way to Bighghird, in Hungary, passing 
through the town of Bulghir and subsequently 
embarking on the Nahr al-Sakdliba or “River of 
the Slavs” (this name is to be taken as covering 
a whole system of rivers, including the upper Vol 
its tributary the Oke, the Desna, tributary of th 
"upper Dnieper, and finally the Dniepr itself, probably 
as far up as Kiev). Subsequently, he travelled to- 
wards the south-west, passing through South Russia, 
and arrived, having crossed the Carpathians, in 
Hungary Abà Hamid's stay in the latter country 
lasted three years, until 1153. In this year he left 
Hungary, making his way to the town of Ghirkiinan 
(* Mankermán or Kiev) and later to Sadjstn, On this 
occasion, the king of Hungary entrusted to him the 
mission of recruiting Turkish archers from South 
Russia and Sagjsin for his army. In s49/tts4-S, 
Abū Hamid left the town of Sadisin for good with 
the object of making the Pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
travelled to Baghdad. During his second stay in the 
capital of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, he composed his 
al-Mu'rib San bag Sadjd'sh al-Maghrib, which 
contains a rich store of information concerning 
Eastern and Central Europe and, inter alia, a long 
description of Hungary and of South Russia. In 
S66[rtó:, he travelled to al-Mawsil, where he com- 
posed, the following year, bis second work, the 
Tulfatal-albib, a work which also contains a consider- 
able quantity of information concerning Eastern 
Europe and Hungary. Later, towards the end of his 
life, be went to Syria where he stayed for five years 
(560-5/1165 to 1169-70), in Aleppo and subsequently 
in Damascus, where he died at the age of eighty. 

Abū Hamid's descriptions of Hungary contained 
in the Afu'rib and in the Tuhfa are very important 
and factual, and they reveal some extremely in- 
teresting details. The account here will be limited 


stated above, for three years, knew very well the 
Muslim milieu of this land, one to which he was 
joined by personal links; in fact, bis eldest son Hámid, 
who had accompanied his father on his journey to 
Hungary and had settled in the country, married 
the daughters of two Jocal Muslim dignitaries and 
stayed in Hungary after his father's departure for 
the Orient in rrsi. According to al-Mu'rib, there 
were in Hungary two distinct types of Muslims, 
these being the awldd al-Magháriba “descendants 
of the people of the West" and auld aiKA*árat- 
miyyin "descendants of the Khvürazmians", In the 
case of the first of these groups, their name al- 
Magháriba ("the Maghribis") remains mysterious. 
Itis true that Abü Hámid speaks of the existence 
of “sons of the Arabs of the Maghrib” (arlád al- 
‘Arab min al-Maghrib) at Sadjsin on the Volga, an 
important East European commercial centre, which 
could be true, especially as these people professed, 
according to this author, the Malik law school like 
the true Maghribis; but in another passage of al- 
Mutrib, he gives the name of abng’ al-Maghdriba 
“sons of al-Maghariba’’ to people with no connection 
whatsoever with true Maghribls. In the second case, 
it is a question of some thousands of people living 
in the vicinity of *Mankerman “Kiev” who had 
“the appearance of Turks, spoke the Turkish language 
and shot their arrows like Turks". According to 
this passage of ai-Mu‘rfb, the Maghariba of the 
neighbourhood of Kiev also bore the name of Badjana, 
meaning Pechenegs (it may be recalled, in faet, 
that one of the two names given to the Pechenegs 
by al-Mas*él was Badjanā, without final -R). Thus 
it appears that the Magháriba of Hungary were 
identical to the al-Maghiriba/ Badiana of the Kiev 
region, and that one is dealing with numerous 
groups of Pechenegs (Aba Hamid counts these 
Maghiriba/Pechenegs in thousands) living between 
the roth-r5th centuries A.D. in the Carpathian 
basin as a subsidiary people to the Hungarians. 
These Pechenegs (in the mediaeval Latin sources 
Bisseni or Bysseni, irom the Hungarian Besenyd, 
read Bekenyó - BadjanalBediene or PatanalPecene 
of the Arabic sources) arrived in historic Hungary 
from the steppes of South Russia in several waves. 
The earliest of these waves apparently arrived in 
Hungary in the time of the prince Arpad, at the 
beginning of the roth century A.D, The new arrivals 
who were, according to the Hungarian chronicles, 
led by a certain Chaba, received from Arpad land 
situated in the Matra mountains. As for the second 
wave, a very important group of Pecheneg immi- 
grants, it arrived in Hungary (if credence is to be 
given to the chronicle Anonymi Belae Regis Notarii 
de gestis Hungarorum, composed in ca. 1200 A.D.) 
during the reign of the prince Zoltan who lived in 
the first half of the roth century A.D. These Peche- 
megs were settled by Lake Forté, near the north- 
western frontier of Hungary to protest the young 
Hungarian state against attacks by the Germans. 
Soon afterwards, there arrived in Hungary, during 
the reign of the prince Taksony (? 955-72), à new 
and very numerous group of Pechenegs led by 
Thonuzoba, a person of princely origin. Taksony 
gave him, as a seat, land situated in the vicinity 
of Kemey, extending as far as the river Tisza, 
During the reign of the prince Géza (972-7), there 
arrived in Hungary a new group of Pecheneg inmi- 
grants. This is known from the Gesta Hungarorum 
of Simon of Kéra (13th century), who calls the new- 
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north-west of Hungary, In 1072, according to the 
Chronicle of Thurccz, the latter routed a large detach- 
ment of Pechenegs in the service of the Byzantine 
governor of Belgrade, taking prisoner several 
thousand Pechenegs whom he probably settled in 
his domain. The last wave of Pechenegs arrived in 
Hungary in 1122-3, These were the remnants of a 
large Pecheneg group which, in withdrawing from 
the steppes of South Russia, had attacked the fron- 
tiers of the Byzantine empire and had been defeated 
by the army of that state, These remnants settled 
in Hungary under the command of their Khám, 
named Tatar. The newcomers were received very 
amicably by the Hungarian king Stephen II (rtrs- 
31). This wave was the last phase in the long series 
of Pecheneg immigration into Hungary which had 
lasted almost two hundred years. The Pechenegs 
who were settled as guards on all the frontiers of 
Hungary, as well as those who lived in the interior 
of the state, were required to supply troops of horse- 
men, who constituted the light cavalry of the 
Hungarian army. The first information regarding 
‘Pechenegs as forming a part of the Hungarian army 
comes from the year 1052 A.D., at the time of the 
Hungarian war against the Germans on the river 
Leitha. In rrx6 Techeneg warriors are found in the 
army of Stephen "I. Later, in the year 1146, the 
Pechenegs, who probably made up two detachments 
of the garrison troops on the Austrian frontier, were 
included in the formation of the Hungarian army 
during the war against the Austrian Duke Henry 
Jasomirgott, in the battle near Moson. They were 
commanded by two Pecheneg “counts”. In the year 
1:50, the Pechenegs constituted, along with the 
Khalisians (Khwarazmians Hungarian auxiliary 
troops in the war of the Hungarians and the Serbs 
against Byzantium. The question of the participation 
of the Pechenegs in the Hungarian army has yet 
to be studied. However. it should be noted that in 
the battle between the Hungarians and the King 
of Bohemia Pfemsy! Ottokar IT near Kressenbrun 
in 1260, the Pechenegs are not mentioned among 
the auxiliary troops of the Hungarians. 

‘There were two different types of Pecheneg settle- 
ment in Hungary, these being settlements situated 
close to the frontiers and establishments located 
in the interior of the country. The colonists settled 
near the frontiers had the duty of detending the 
wooden stockades which surrounded the entire 
territory of Hungary. They were called in the Hunga- 
rian documents written in Latin speoulatores or 
confinarum custodes. Pecheneg guards of this type 
existed as early as the time of St. Stephen (997- 
1038) and even before this period. They were settled 
in groups quite close together, not far from the 
western frontier of Hungary, notably in the counties 
of Sopron and Moson, This latter territory was even 
called, in ca. 1230, on account of the large number 
of Pecheneg military colonists, by the name of 
terra Bissenorum ("the land of the Pechenegs’ 
The Pecheneg guards settled near the Bohemian 
frontier were also very numerous, in contrast to the 
northern, eastern and southern borders, where their 
numbers were relatively small. As regards the 
Pocheneg settlements in the interior of Hungary, 
these may be divided into four groups, these being 
the group of Fejervar-Tolna (or of Sarviz), the 
group of Körös and the group of Csanad or Aranka. 
‘The largest of these four groups of villages, and at 
the time the largest group of Pecheneg settlements 
in Hungary in general, was the group of Fejervár- 
Tolna situated between the Danube and Lake 


Balaton, along the river Sarviz, in the southern 
half of the county of Fejervir and the northern halt 
of that of Tolna. All these settlements had the duty 
of defending from the enemy the town of Székes- 
Fehérvár, the royal capital of Hungary under the 
Arpads (in the year 1192 Belgrade, 997 Alba Regia; 
im German Stuhlwelssenburg). These  Pecheneg 
villages enjoyed a degree of independence and 
various privileges. 1t may be added that besides 
this last group of villages, in the territory situated. 
between Lake Balaton and the Danube, numerous 
other villages of the Pechenegs are encountered. 
Thus it may be stated that the largest number of 
settlements of Hungarian Pechenegs was situated 
in western Hungary, to the west of the middle 
Danube. Besides this, there were more than ten 
Pecheneg villages situated in western Slovakia, 
about twenty on the upper Tisza, some fifteen 
between the Tisza and the middle Danube, another 
fifteen in the basin of the Maros and a further ten 
in Transylvania. 

The Pechenegs who arrived in Hungary through 
numerous waves during the roth, rth and r2th 
centuries, were for the most part pagans professing 
the primitive religion of the ancient Turks. However, 
there were considerable numbers of Muslims among 
the newcomers, as may be judged from al-Mas*üdr's 
account regarding the war waged by the Badiamdk| 
Badjana in alliance with the Hungarians against 
the Byzantines in 320-32/932 to 943-4. This has been. 
mentioned above. Later, however, Islam disappeared. 
without trace among the Pechenegs of the steppes 
of South Russia, and-al-Bakrf (460/1068) states in 
his geographical treatise that, according to the re- 
ports of Muslim slaves returning from Constantinople, 
this people professed, until the year 400/1009-r0, the 
pagan faith (din al-Madjasiyya). However, immedi- 
ately after this date, there came among them à 
learned Muslim fagik who succeeded in converting 
a number of Pechenegs to Islam. This, according 
to al-Bakri, marked the beginning of an active 
Islamising campaign among the Pechenegs, which 
ultimately led to war between the new converts and 
their compatriots who had remained pagans. Ac- 
cording to al-Bakri’s informants, the converts to 
Islam, who numbered only 12,000 warriors, succeeded 
in defeating the pagans. A large number of the latter 
were massacred, and the others became Muslims. 
According to al-Bakri, this event took place prior 
to the year 460/1068. At this time there already 
were among the Pechenegs, if al-Bakrl is to be 
believed, fakihs, scholars and Kuan readers, Uf 
the account given by al-Bakrl is true, the conversion. 
to Islam of the vast majority of the Pechenegs 
cannot have been other than superfictal, with the 
retention of numerous pagan rites. In view of his 
account, it is not impossible that the Pechenegs 
taken prisoner by the Hungarians in 1072 A.D., in 
the Hungarian war against the Byzaatines, and sub- 
sequently established, probably as guards, close to 
the frontiers of this kingdom, could have professed, 
at least in part, the Islamic faith. Similarly, 
quite possible that the last wave of Pechenegs 
immigrants which was established in Hungary in 
1122-3 A.D., consisted of people half-Islamised, 
among whom there were fakihs and Kur’an readers. 
If this is a case of Pechenegs very superficially 
Islamised, the fact is also confirmed by the image of 
the Maghdriba/Badjana (Pechenegs) presented by 
Aba Hamid al-Andalus! al-Ghamati ín 1151-3- 
These people had only the vaguest ideas of the rites 
and duties of Islam, ‘Thus, for example, they drank 
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wine, which was forbidden them by Abü Hamid. 
Refore his arrival, they knew neither the Friday 
Prayer nor the bAufha; they learned these only, 
this traveller boasts, after his arrival in Hungary. 
Nor did they practise, before the coming of Abü 
Hamid, polygamy and concubinage as enjoined 
by Islam. As regards the former crypto-Muslims 
of Hungary (these were, for the most part, Bulgars 
and Kh"ārazmians converted to Islam and later, 
during the reign of Stephen I, officially compelled 
to renounce this religion), their knowledge of the 
principles of Islam must, no doubt, have been 
considerably greater. The general situation of Mus- 
lims in Hungary in this period was relatively propi- 
tious, since King Géza IT who reigned at this time, 
according to Abi Hamid, “loved the Muslims", The 
Maghariba/Badjana were, like a great many of the 
‘Kh*Sracmians, warriors, and Abi Hamid speaks 
of their participation in the war of Hungary against 
Byzantium. They were very numerous, "thousands 
of people” according to this author, referring both 
to the crypto-Muslims and to the Muslims openly 
professing their faith. As for the number of places 
inhabited by these two types of Muslims, there were, 
according to Abü Hamid, “more than ten thousand" 
this latter estimate seems much exaggerated. 
Tt is known that the Pechenegs established between 
the roth and the 15th century in Hungary possessed 
their own aristocracy and nobility. In fact, the 
various groups of Pecheneg immigrants arrived in 
Hungary led by their kháns (dur in the mediaeval 
Hungarian sources written in Latin) who enjoyed, 
in the first period of the Pecheneg presence in Hunga- 
Ty, that is in the roth-r3th centuries A.D., consider- 
able respect, Among these khán? belonged, for exam- 
ple, Zulian, princeps Bissemorum of the ancient 
Hungarian chronicles, as well as other Pecheneg 
khans named in these sources, for example Aba, 
Kemey, Botund, and the dur nomine Tatar known 
from the war between the Pechenegs and Byzantium 
in 1123, who settled in Hungary in the time of King 
Stephen I. It is known that the prestige of these 
Pecheneg khins in Hungary was so great that one of 
these persons, Samuel Aba, became in 1041-7, king 
of Hungary, Later, the different groups of Pechenegs 
settled in various parts of Hungary were placed 
under the authority of representatives appointed 
by the Hungarian kings who bore the titles of comes 
or of judex and who were, in the majority of cases, 
of Pecheneg origin. These comites and fudices also 
commanded the Pechenegs in times of war, as was, 
for example, the case of the comes of the Pechenegs 
in the Arpas locality in z222. The descendants of 
the khäns and the Pecheneg nobility obtained posts 
in the administration of the Hungarian state and 
in the royal court. Thus, for example, a certain 
Pecheneg named Mag (Magh, Mock) whose name 
seems to derive from the Arabic Madjüs, was palatine 
of Hungary and comes of the district of Bácska 
situated between the Danube and the lower reaches 
of the Tisza. Another Pecheneg, named Benedict, 
‘was, in 1329, comes of the district of Baranya. In 
1404-6 a certain Paulus Byssenus de Eorghede was 
governor (ban) of Dalmatia, of Croatia and of 
Slavonia. As for the Pecheneg aristocrats who made 
careers in the Hungarian royal court, there was for 
example a certain Aba Bissenus (of the Pecheneg 
family of Aba of Kemey) who was, in ca. 1225, a 
homo regius of King Andrew Il. Besides the aristo- 
crats, there were in Hungary a fair number of less 
exalted Pécheneg nobles. The mediaeval documents 
mention several of these nobles, who are designated 


by the title nobilis (for example, nobiles bisseni de 
Kiezefalu). It seems that it is from these Pecheneg 
khans who came to Hungary as immigrants that 
Isma%l b. Hasan was descended. He was, according 
to Abū Hamid, "the descendant of valiant Muslim. 
princes” of Hungary, and he accompanied this 
traveller on his journey from Hungary to "the land 
of the Slavs", that is, to Kiev. Abü Humid also 
states that his eldest son married the daughters 
of two respected Muslims of Hungary. It seems that 
the persons in question here were Islamised Pecheneg 
nobles (nobiles bisseni). 

To return to the second group of Hungarian 
Muslims mentioned by Abü Hámid al-Andalust 
al-Gharnati, these are the Kh"ürazmians: the Káliz 
of the Hungarians, al-Khawális or al-Khalis of the 
mediaeval Arab sources, the Khalisioi of John 
Kinnamos and the Khvatist of the Russian Chronicle 
of Nestor. According to Abū Hamid, there were 
thousands of them in Hungary (this author even 
states in one passage that they were “innumerable” 
according to him they were in the service of the king 
of Hungary. Officially, they called themselves 
Christians and they disguised their Islam, in contrast 
to the Maghariba/Pechenegs, who overtly professed 
the Muslim faith and served the Christians (meaning 
the king of Hungary) as soldiers. It is also known, 
from Hungarian documents, that the Kaliz sometimes 
fulfilled the function of administrators of the royal 
treasury (instilores regii fisei, quos hungarice calie 
vocant). One Caliz (KhWarizmian) named Etheius 
(from the Arabie ‘Atiyyat [Allah]) who occupied 
this post in the county of Nyitra (Nitra) is known 
to us from a Hungarian document of the year frr 
A.D. In the same document there is reference to 
another Káliz who was administrator of the royal 
treasury and at the same time count (comes) of the 
mint. His name was Magiug (Ar. 
two individuals must have bee! 
names, Muslims overtly professing their faith. 
At about the middle of the 6th/zath century, Khvi- 
razmians (Klelisioi) lived, among other places, in 
the county of Szerém (in ancient times, Sirminn, 
currently Mitrovica in Slavonia) in the south of 
Hungary in its historic frontiers. The memory of 
this ethnic group is also preserved in some fifteen 
toponyins in the counties of Fejér, Veszprém, Zala 
and Somogy (all four of these being situated to the 
west of the Middle Danube), in the county of Nyitra 
(Nitra) in western Slovakia, in the counties of Kózép- 
Szolnok amd Zemplén (both situated on the upper 
Tisza) and in the county of Pest situated immediately 
to the east of the middle Danube. The mediaeval 
Hungarian documents written in Latin also mention 
a road which takes its name from the Kh™arazmians 
(rra: é valle Kualuz), located in the county of 
Fejér. A colony of these people (generatio Kalez) 
also lived, according to a document of the year 1133, 
in the village of Budakélasz; it may be noted that 
the second part of this last name, ie. -Adlass, has 
also retained the designation of its former Kh"äraz- 
mian inhabitants. A document of 1185 also mentions 
a road called Kaluswt (Kaluz-ut) which in another 
document dating from the year x208 bore the name 
9f Calusuéu. The road in question was an important 
highway which led [rom Szeged, a town situated 
On the eastern bank of the middle Tisza, to Bát- 


' monostor. In the Middle Ages, this road played 


an important role in the Hungarian salt trade and its 
name indicates that, in this case at least, the salt 
trade was managed by the Kal. or KhYárazmians. 

Tt is most probable that the Kh*üraztnians also 
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sometimes hid themselves under the name of Böször- 
mény or "Muslims" (Bissermini of the Hungarian 
documents written in Latin). It is thus very likely 
that the Bészérmény toponyms which are encoun- 
tered in four or five counties could also designate 
villages formerly inhabited by Kh"Arazmians, In 
the Register of Varad (13th century), concerning 
the eastern frontiers of Hungary as it then was, 
there is mention of a Villa Nogbesermen dicta (1248). 
According to the Register, this locality was the 
centre of the Ishmaelites (Ismaslitae) of Nyr, a 
territory extending to the north of Várad. It is not 
impossible that the name of this village denotes the 
‘Kh*drazmians. It is very probable that the terms 
bezermen and busermen (Bézirmény) and Ismadlitae. 
do not refer to an ethnic group, in most cases, but 
quite simply indicate the Muslim religion. It is in 
this sense, for example, that the name of the Dezer- 
menkuct well, situated in the region of Pest and men- 
tioned ina document of the year 1325, refers not to au 
ethnic group (the population of this area was com- 
posed not only of Bulgars but also of Khárazmians 
and Pechenegs converted to Islam) but to Muslims 
(in Hungarian, Bóczórmény) in general. Similarly, 
the name Saracenus (Saracen) referred not to a 
people but only to the Muslim religion. This name is 
also identified with that of the Ishmaelites (in the 
mediaeval documents Ismadlitae, Hyzmaelitae, etc). 
So, for example, a village of the county of Bodrog 
(between the Danube and the lower Tisza) was 
called in 1192 villa Hysmaelitarum, and in 1206 
villa Saracenorum. The Muslim soldiers who were 
sent to the aid of the Emperor's troops, at the time 
of the siege of Milan in 1161, according to one 
chronicle bore the name of Saracens (Saraceni). 
The Muslims of Pest, probably of Bulgar, or possibly 
of Hhárazmian (kális) origin, who in the rzth 
century bore the name of Ishmaelites, are called 
Saracens in a document of 1218. On the other hand, 
the letter sent by the Czech King Pfemys! Ottokar 
II to Pepe Gregory IX, in which there is reference 
to the battle between the Czechs and the Hungarians 
near Kressenbrun (1260), distinguishes the Bezzermini 
from the Hysmahelitae. It is possible that in this 
case the first of these names denotes the Káliz 
or Kh*árazmians (it will be recalled that the 
Kh*ürazmians were called Bisermini by John of 
Plano Carpini), while the second may refer to the 
Islamised Pechenegs. 

The situation of the Muslims of Hungary which 
was, if al-Gharnatt is to be believed, very prosperous 
in 1141-61, during the reign of King Géza II, and 
continued to be favourable at the beginning of the 
13th century, in the time of King Andrew II (r205- 
- At first, this king also was a friend of the Mus- 
lims, but later he was forced to change his attitude 
under pressure from the clergy. The Hungarian 
Muslims were at this time still very numerous. 
In fact, in a papal letter of the year 1221 there is a 
reference to multitudo Saracenorum Hungariae. It 
is from the period of Andrew II that there emerges 
the description of the Hungarian Muslims supplied 
by Viküt in his Mu‘djam al-buldīn, His account 
is based on information which this author received 
from a group of these Muslims (Yüküt calls them 
al-Bashghirdiyya) whom he met at Halab (Aleppo). 
The date of this meeting is not known exactly. It is 
known, however, that Yakat spent some time there 
in 6r3/x2x6-17, in 6r4l1217-18, in 621/1224 and 
finally in 626/1229, shortly before his death. Acord- 
ing to this author, the al-Raskghirdiyya were people 
with very red (or blonde) hair, and with complexions 


that were also very rosy (here = white—Yakat 
uses in both cases the Arabic word shukr); they 
professed the law school of Abü Hanifa. Yaknt 
asked one of the members of this group for informa- 
tion on their country and their way of life, and 
received the answer that their country was situated 
beyond Constantinople among a population belonging 
to the Franks (in other words, Western Christians) 
who were called al-Huskar or Hungarians. They 
were subjects (Ar. raSiyya) of the al-Hunkar king, 
and were settled in the most distant parts of his 
domain, where they inhabited some thirty villages. 
It seems probable thet these were the Muslim 
Pechenegs of which the most important groups had 
settled, in the roth-rsth centuries, in the counties 
of Sofron and Moson and between the middle Danube 
and Lake Balaton, in the western part of Hungary, 
on the Austrian frontier and around the ancient 
capital of the Arpads, Székes-Féhervár. According 
to Yakat's informant, each of these villages was 
large enough to resemble a small town. However, 
these places were not surrounded by walls. In fact, 
the king of Hungary did not allow the local Muslims 
to fortify their villages with walls, for fear lest they 
rebel against him. According to the remainder of this 
account, the language of al-Hunkar, as of al-Hash- 
ghirdiyya, was the same as that of the Franks, It 
is very likely that Yáküt's informant was thinking 
here of Latin, which was the official language of the 
Hungarian state in the Middle Ages. According to 
other information from this source, the al-Bashghir- 
diyya dressed like the Hungarians and were liable 
for military service, as were all the other inhabitants 
of Hungary. In fighting the enemies of the country, 
Yakiit states, the Hungarian Muslims were also 
engaged in the Holy War, the diihad, in view of the 
fact that Hungary was surrounded by infidels 
hostile to Islam. Yaküt also asked his informant 
how the Muslims came to be living in Hungary, 
among infidel countries. He was told that according 
to the sayings of the ancestors of al-Bashghirdiyya, 
there came to Hungary, from the land of the Bulgars 
(bilad Buigh@r), in ancient times, seven Muslim 
individuals who settled among the al-Baskghirdiyya 
and converted them to Islam. This tradition corre- 
sponds to that of the Hungarian chronicle known as 
Anonymi gesta Hungarorum, composed in 1196-1203, 
according to which there came to Hungary, during 
the reign of the prince Taksony a group of Ishmaelites 
from terra Bular (Bulgaria of the Kama or rather, of 
the Danube), This has been discussed above. Yāķüt's 
informant adds that the Bashghirdiyya who have 
performed the Aadjdi are highly respected by the 
Hungarian Muslims, who entrust to them control 
of their religious affairs. He also says that the Bash- 
ghirdiyya who engage in military service in Hungary 
shave off their beards, as the Franks do, in other 
words in the Christian fashion. However, this is not 
the case as regards the others, those not performing 
military service. In view of the fact that the people 
met by our geographer at Aleppo had shaven beards, 
they would have belonged to the military caste. 
Elsewhere in Vàlüt's article it is revealed that the. 
road leading from Hungery to Aleppo passed through 
Constantinople and was four months’ travelling 
time in length. 1t was already known, from the 
account of al-Ghamati, that the route used by 
Hungarian Muslims in their travels in the Orient 
also passed through Küniya (Konya) in Asia Minor. 

It has been stated above that King Andrew 
11, who was initially well-disposed towards his Muslim. 
subjects, was compelled, in the year r222, to pro- 


defining the rights of tbe Hungarian people. The 
second edition of this Bwll appeared in x23r, and 
the document contained numerous restrictions 
imposed on the Muslims and Jews of Hungary. It 
emerges from these documents that, until this time, 
the Muslims (Hysmaclitae, Saraceni) and the Jews 
of the country had the right to take on public 
funetions, in particular, supervision of the mint 
and of the salt works (year r222: Comites camere 
monetarii, Salinarit et Tribulatii Hysmaelitae fieri 
won possunt; 1231: Monetas et Salibus, ac aliis 
publicis officiis Saraceni non praeficiuntur; 1232: 
Saraceni pracficiuntuy camerae et publicis officiis; 
ete.), which were forbidden them in the Golden Bull. 
However, all these restrictions, in the period 1222-31, 
existed only on paper, as is shown by an edict of 
Archbishop Robert of Esztergom dating from 1232, 
an edict declaring the excommunication of Hungary. 
According to this edict Andrew I, after proclaiming 
the Golden Bull, again appointed Muslim dignitaries 
to public offices; he also tolerated the presence of 
Muslims in his estates. According to another passage 
of Archbishop Robert's edict, it was a royal chamber- 
Jain named Samuel who was especially favourable 
towards the Muslims and the "false Christians”, 
ie. the Patareni, The Archbishop forbade Christians 
to do business or maintain other relations with 
Hungarian Muslims, except those who had freed their 
Christian slaves (or slaves of Christian origin) who 
were of Hungarian, Bulgar, Cunan or any other race. 
Following the excommunication by Archbishop 
Robert, King Andrew II repented and concluded, 
on 12 August 1232, an agreement with the legate of 
Pope Gregory IX, in which he promised that in 
future the Saracens would be forbidden to administer 
the mint or the revenues of the state, and would be 
barred from occupying other public posts. He also | 
undertook im this pact that in future the Saracens 
and Jews would be obliged to carry signs to distin- | 
guish them from Christians. They would in future | 
be unable to buy or possess Christian slaves. The 
king further promised that each year there would be 
a census of Saracens and Jews carried out by the 
Palatine, or some other senior state official, who 
would be authorised, on behalf of the bishops, to 
take from the Saracens and the Jews any Christian 
slaves and Christian wives. According to the same 
undertaking by Andrew Il, marriages of Saracens 
and Jews with Christians were to be dissolved or 
annulled, and both parties would be punished by 
the loss of their property and their freedom. Thus 
it is probably from the year 1232 that there began 
the most serious oppression of the Hungarian 
Muslims by the Church, and it is only from this 
time onward that one can speak of the Christianisa- 
tion of this part of the Hungarian population. This 
Christianisation is marked especially by the building 
of Christian churches and monasteries, which began 
at about the middle of the r3th century in villages 
occupied by the Pechenegs who until this time had | 
remained superficially Islamised or even pagan. 
It is in the documents of this period that phrases | 
appear such as ecclesia de Besent or even abbatia 
de Besenu (from Hungarian Desenyó "Pecheneg"]. 
There is no doubt that the invasion of the Mongols 
(Tatars) in 124r also contributed, in the highest 
degree, to the reduction of the Muslim element in | 
Hungary, an element composed for the most part | 
of soldiers in the service of the kings of Hungary. | 
On account of its tenacious resistance, this element 
suffered particularly severe losses at the hands of | 


the context of an analysis of the description of 
Hungary given by Ibn Sa'id al-Maghribl. 

It is quite possible that there were also Muslims 
or at least people superficially Islamised) among 
the Comans (in Hungarian, Palocr), a Klptak tribe 
which took refuge in large numbers in Hungary 
in their flight from the Mongols, who appeared in 
1223 in the plains by the Black Sea where the 
Comans were leading a nomadic existence during 
the 1rth-r3th centuries. 

Moreover, these were not the first Coman groups 
to settle in Hungary. In fact, it is known that as 
early as 1080-7 the Hungarian king Solomon sum- 
moned a military detachment of this people into 
Hungary, and that another Coman group settled in 
Hungary in 1110-20 probably in the Matra moun- 
tains. These newcomers were exposed, in the steppes 
of South Russia (like other Turkish tribes who led a 
nomadic existence there and were in general animists 
and sharmanists), to the influence of Islam, They 
could thus add to the number of Muslims (or rather 
of superficially Islamised animists) in Hungary. 
In this manner, the Muslim presence in this country 
was maintained in spite of pressure from the Church 
and in spite of the losses suffered during the Mongol 
invasion of 1241. It is stated, in fact, in a letter of 
the king of Bohemia PFemsyl Ottokar II, addressed 
to the Pope and giving a description of the battle 
of Kressenbrun between the Czechs and the Hunga- 
rian King Béla IV (1260), that among the auxiliary 
units of the Hungarian army which took part in 
this battle, there were an inmumerum multitudinem. 
hominum Comonorum et Ungarorum el diversorum 
Sclavorum, Siculorum quoque et Walachorum, Dezzer- 
minorum ef Hysmahelitarum, Scismalicorum etiam 
ut pote Graecorum, Bulgarorum, Rwsciensium et 
Bosnensinm haereticorum. It has been demonstrated 
above that Bessermini is the name not only for 
Muslims in general, but also for the Kh"irazmians 
(Káliz) and that the word Hysmakelitae (Ishmaelites) 
can also specifically denote the Muslim Pechenegs. 

It is from approximately the period of the battle 


| of Kressenbrun that there comes the last Arabic 


source concerning the Muslims of Hungary. The 
Source in question is a short account of Hungary 
(al-Hunkar) and of the Hungarian Muslims (al. 
Baskghirdiyya) by Ibn Safid al-Maghribl. This ac- 
count, part of his major geographical work, has been 
reproduced in the Takwim al-buldán of Abu 'I-Fidà', 
According to this text, Hungary was divided at 
this time into two parts, of which one, situated in 
the cast of the country, was inhabited by al-Hunkar 
(the Hungarians), a Christian people, while the 
western part of the country was inhabited by another 
people, known as al-Bashbird and professing the 
Muslim faith. This people lived on the river Darn 
(to be corrected to Duna, ""Danube") as neighbours 
to the Germans, The capital of the bildd al-Bash- 
bird, according to Ibn Sasid, bore the name of K.rat 
and was situated in the south of the country. In 
ail probability this word is simply an Arabic tran 
scription of the Slavic term grad "town" and re- 
presents the second part of the name Belgrad (the 
"White town") which was the Slavic name for 
Széhes Fekérvar, the capital of Hungary under the 
dynasty of the Arpads. This name figures, with 
different forms, in numerous Latin documents of 
Hungary in the trth-r3th centuries, Its mediaeval 
Latin equivalent is Alla civitas regalis, in German 
it is Stuhlwcissenburg and in Hungarian, as has just. 
boen stated, Széhes Feliérear, Al-Idrist calls this town 
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Hal(a)ghrita or Bal(i) ghráta. Ibn Said adds that the 
al-Baskhird people were converted to Islam by a 
Turkoman fagfh “who taught them the rites of the 
faith”. It seems that the mission of this fakth (who 
‘was not the first Muslim missionary to visit Hungary, 
a land where, as has been shown above, Islam had 
been present since the 4th/roth century) cannot 
have taken place until after the end of the rrth 
century, a time at which the Turkomans, a Turkish 
tribe mingled with Iranian elements, was living in 
a primitive state in Central Asia, as neighbours of 
the Saldjülg Turks. When the latter conquered As 
Minor towards the end of the rrth century, the 
Turkomans united with them and lived in this land, 
recognising the authority of the Saldjükk rulers of 
Konya. During his stay in Hungary in rrsr-3, 
al-Gharnatt saw Turkoman mercenaries in the 
service of Byzantium taken prisoner by the Hunga- 
rians. Seeing that the route taken by Hungarian 
Muslims who, according to Aba Hamid, made their 
way to the East and especially to Mecca, passed 
through Konya, the arrival in Hungary of a Turko- 
man missionary, probably a native of Asia Minor, 
seems entirely probable. It may also be noted that 
Ton Baitüta (757/1356) uses the name Turkomans 
to denote the Ottoman Turks. 

The bild al-Bashkird was invaded, according 
to Ibn Said, by the Tatars (r241) who slaughtered 
many ot the inhabitants. According to another 
passage in the work of this author, the BashAird, 
as allies of (or rather, subjects of) the Hungarians, 
took part, ir the same year of 124r, alongside the 
Germans ‘and the Hungarians, in a battle near 
Sebenico (Šibenik in Croatia), in which the Tatar 
forces were annihilated. The facts given by Ibn 
Said are also confirmed by the Latin sources, in- 
cluding the Rogeri carmen miserabilis where there 
is reference to the armed resistance of the Hungarian 
Muslims against the Tatars, In another Latin docu- 
ment of this period there is mention of the Saracen 
district called Bew which was entirely devastated 
during the Tatar invasion of 1231. 

Little is known of the later history of the Muslims 
of Hungary because the Arab or Christian sources 
concerning this religious group become less and less 
numerous. However, it is stated in a Latin document 
that in 1290, at the time when the Hungarian King 
Ladislas IV left his capital, going to live as a nomad 
with the Comans (Hungarian Palocz) who lived in 
the Matra mountains and in some other districts 
of Hungary, he handed over all responsibilities 
of state to a Muslim dignitary named Mise (Ar. 
Masa 7), who had himself baptised immediately 
after this appointment. As regards the Arabic 
sources of this period, the one most worthy of men- 
tion is the dthdr al-bilad of al-Kazwinl who gives 
an interesting description of Hungary (he calls 
it "the land of Baskghirt") composed on the basis 
of the account of a faih who was a native of this 
country. This account was written, as can be seen 
from its content, some time after the Mongol in- 
vasion of 1241 (the ath in question calls the invaders 
al-Talar). According to this account, the Bághghirt 
are a great people whose king has a large army at 
his disposal and of whom the majority is Christian; 
among them there is also a multitude (Ar. diam‘, 
also "crowd", “mass of people") of Muslims who ob- 
serve the law school of the im» Aba Hanifa. These 
Muslims pay a tax (djisya) to the Christians, just as 
the Christians pay a tax to the Muslims in lands 
of Islam. Of less value is a passage from the Nukkbat 
aldahr of al-Dimashk. This author also mentions 


the Báshghird people, which he locates in south-east 
Europe, alongside the Madjar or Hungarians. He 
does not take account of the fact that these are two 
branches of the same people. It is quite likely that 
he meant by this means to distinguish, as had been 
done by Ibn Said al-Maghribi, the Hungarian Mus- 
lims whom he calls Bághgkiz trom the Hungarian 
Christians whom he calls Médjar, 

Tt seems that Islam was maintained in pre-Otto- 
man Hungary until approximately the year 1340, 
the period in which the Hungarian King Charles- 
Robert of Anjou (r308-42) compelled all those of 
his subjects who were not yet Christians to embrace 
Christianity or to leave the country, 

However, the Pechenegs, although converted to 
Christianity in the r4th century at the latest, 
retained until the end of the 15th century, even 
after the loss of their ancestral language (by this 
time they were speaking the Magyar language), 
some traces of Muslim culture. This is known from 
the work of A. Bonfinius, who has provided a vivid 
description of the Hungarian Pechenegs in his 
Rerum Hungaricarum Decadis, i. liv, p. 220, Hanover 
1606, According to this author, “they wore long 
beards and long moustaches and... dressed in the 
Persian fashion, in tunics of silk that were ruffled 
by the wind". 
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(ii) Tae Orromax Pemon 


After the occupation of Belgrade in 1521, Sultan 
Süleymán I led three campaigns into Hungary in 
1526, 1529 and 1532, but by these he did not extend 
the frontiers of the Ottoman Empire to the nor‘h of 
the line of the Drava and the Lower Danube. It was 
only in 1541, after the death of János Zapolya, that 
the Sultan occupied the fortress of Buda, in order to 
prevent the Hapsburg Ferdinand, who laid claim to 
the whole of Hungary, from taking possession of it. In 
1543 Sileyman launched another campaign against 
Vienna in accordance with his commitment as part 
of Franco-Turkish co-operation to attack the Haps- 
burgs from two sides. But the Turkish army suddenly 
stopped on its way to Vienna at the fortress of Eszter: 
gom because the Sultan had not received any reassur- 
ing news either about the activities of his fleet in the 
Mediterranean Sea or of the military operations of 
his French allies, So he had to content himself 
with occupying a few of the more significant fortresses 
in western Hungary, sc. Esztergom, Tata and Székes- 
fehérvar, and then he started back for home with his 
army. Subsequently, the beglerbegi of Buda and later 
the beglerbegi of Rumelia began to enlarge the Turks" 
base in Hungary in the form of a wedge against the 
Hapsburgs by occupying several other fortresses 
and castles, sc. Visegrád, Nógrád, Hatvan, Temesvár, 
Szolnok, ete. The first phase of Turkish expansion 
in Hungary ended with Süleymán's last campaign, 
ihe occupation of Szigetvár and Gyula in 1566. 

Administration in the Hungarian territories that 


had fallen under Turkish rule was gradually organised 
in the wake of the expansion, although the establish- 
ing of sandjaks did not take place immediately after 
the occupation of even the more significant fortresses. 
The process of re-organisation in Hungary cannot 
have been so fast as was suggested by I. H. Uzuncar- 
silt, who claimed that the Turks annexed the Hunga- 
Tian territory possessed by János Zapolya to the 
Ottoman Empire ín 1541, converted it into the 
beglerbegilik of Buda, which consisted of twelve 
sandjaks, and appointed the beglerbegi of Baghdad, 
Süleymán Pasha, to be its head (Osmanls farihi*, 
fi, Ankara 1964, 344). It is true that the Sultan 
appointed Süleymin Pasha to be beglerbegi of Buda. 

is post, however, could not involve the govern- 
ment of twelve Hungarian sandjaks because, besides 
the territory of the sandjak of Buda, which was 
just being formed under the protection of the strong- 
holds of Buda and Pest, it was only Titel which was 
in Turkish possession north of the line of the Drava 
and the Lower Danube at that time. Therefore, the 
beglerbegilik of Buda had to be formed from sandjaks 
which were south of the line of the Drava and the 
Lower Danube, i.e, Esték/Ósek, Semendire, Izvornik/ 
Zvomik, Aladiahisar/KruSevac and Vulčitrin/Vučitrn. 
If these remote sandjats had not been joined to 
Buda, it could have beea governed only by a sandíak- 
begi in 1541 

Between r541 and 1566 the Turks established the 
following sandjaks north of the line of the Drava and 
the Lower Danube: Buda (r541); Mohács (1542); 
Szeged and Istolni Belgrad, Le. Saékesfehérvir 
(1543); Eger (1544), although the fortress of Eger 
itself had not yet been occupied, only its vicinities; 
Esztergom, Hatvan, Nógrád and Simontornya 
(1545-5); Siklós (1549); Koppány (1550); Becse 
and Becskerek (1551-4); Görösgál, Szekszárd, 
Temesvár and Csanád (1552); Lippa, Arad and 
Szolnok (1552-3); Szécsény (1553-4); Veszprém 
(2554); Fülek (r555); and Gyula and Szigetvár (1566). 
In the meantime, they formed the beglerbegilik of 
Temesvár (1552) from the sandjahs of Temesvár and 
Csanád (the latter including Becse and Becskerek), to 
which they attached the sandjaks of Semendire, 
Aladjahisar and Vidia, and later the sandiaks of 
Lippa, Arad and Gyula, respectively. 

The backbone of the Turks’ base in the central part 
‘of Hungary was the beglerbegilik of Buda, but its up- 
kecp against the Hapsburgs was very costly. Accord- 
ing to the cash-book of the Treasury of Buda for the 
years 1559 and i560, there were 10,300 Turkish 
troops in the fortresses belonging to the eydlet of 
Buda, for whose pay and equipment an annual sum 
of 260,000-80,000 gold pieces had to be brought 
in from Istanbul, because the taxes and duties 
obtained in Hungary covered but one-third of 
their expenses. The transport of money from Istanbul 
to Buda was necessary not only in the decades 
that followed, but also in the 17th century. According 
to Petewi, the annual tax-yield of Egypt, 300,000 gold 
pieces, was sent directly to Buda (Tarikh-i Petewt, 
Istanbul 1283/1866, i, 36). The new campaigns also 
increased the expenses of retaining the Hungarian 
territories, and the burden which the newly-ocoupied 
fortresses imposed on the empire was clearly greater 
than the advantage they offered. Thus, e.g., when 
Eger (r596), Kanizsa (1600), or Varad (1660) and 
Üjvár (1663) fell into Turkish hands, each of these 
fortresses had to be made the seat of a new begler- 
begilik, so that greater forces could be concentrated 
for their defence in case of emergency. In accordance 
with their custom, the Turks formed new begler- 
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begüiks by a re-organisation of formerly-occupied | 


territories. However, while earlier they were able 
to extend the boundaries of the new deglerbegiliks 
by further conquests (see eg. the beglerbegiliks of 
Buda and Temesvár), they were no longer able to do 
so in the 17th century. 

The decline in the military preponderance of the 
Ottoman empire is well-characterised by two episodes 
which happened in two phases of Turkish rule in 
Hungary, in the 16th and the 17th century respect- 
ively. In the first phase, when the Hapsburgs’ 
envoy, Ferenc Jurkovit, appeared in a robe of state 
and with a sword on his side before Sinan Pasha, 
beglerbegi of Buda, in 1587, the Pasha had the envoy's 
sword broken to pieces. In the second phase, how- 
ever, when Gaspar Tassi, a deputy, went to Murtada 
Pasha of Buda in 1627 to lodge a complaint against 
the &ádi of Hatvan, the Pasha immediately ordered 
that the Addi be given 500 lashes on the soles without 
hearing any witnesses. The Turks’ attacks in the 
17th century were chiefly mere flare-ups of enthu- 
siasm. During one of them, the siege af Vienna in 
1683, they displayed such military weakness that 
it was soon followed by the coalition of western 
powers and the eventual liberation of Buda in 1686. 
Within a decade after this, the Turks lost nearly all 
their conquests in Hungary except the beglerbegilik 
of Temesvár, which they managed to retain until 
1718. 

The effect of the Turkish rule in Hungary on gener- 
a] European conditions is variously evaluated in the 
literature of the subject. According to a noteworthy 
statement by B. H. Slicher van Bath, the rise in meat 
prices in Europe after 1550, which was partly due to 
the growth of population, was primarily caused by the. 
fact that the Turks had occupied Hungary and so the 
import of cattle from South-Eastern Europe had de- 
creased (The agrarian history of western Europe A.D. 
500-1800, London 1963, 204). It seems likely, bow- 
ever, that the rise in European meat prices was due 
to other factors, because, according to Turkish 
customs registers, that part of Hungary which was 
under Turkish rule exported to the west 60-80,000 
head of cattle yearly around the middle of the 26th 
century, 

However prosperous cattle-breeding was in 
Hungary under Turkish rale, it was a negative 
phenomenon from the point of view of economic 
progress since it meant a return to extensive animal- 
keeping. The fields of a number of Hungarian 
villages destroyed in the Turkish wars lay unculti- 
vated, deteriorated into pasture and were hardly 
fit for anything else than animal grazing. This 
‘explains how it was possible even after the Fifteen 
Years’ War (1593-1608) for an English merchant 
to write the following words about the abundant 
cattlestock of Hungary: "This Countrey doth 
much abound in cattle suffiecient to feed all Germany, 
the store is so great, that they yearly sell to their 
neighbours 80 or 100 thousand Oxen" (Lewes 
Roberts, The merchant mappe of commerce, London 
1637, 177). When evaluating this attractive figure, 
however, one has also to consider the fact that such 
significant towns in southern Hungary as Pécs 
and Tolna lost the greater part of their vineyards, 
the source of their former wealth. For example in 
Tolna, a town with sooo inhabitants, where, ac- 
cording to Turkish financial accounts, a yearly 
amount of 6,800 hectolitres (about 150,000 gallons) 
of wine was produced in the rs6os and 70s, wine- 
growing completely lost its importance in the course 
of the ryth century. The worsening of tke economie. 


situation can be traced on the basis of Turkish 
sources, not only along the Danube but also in 
ihe area of the River Tisza. For example, in the 
villages of Gyó and Tapé, two imperial kAdss- 
estates near Szeged, both the number of the inhabit- 
ants and the amount of their agricultural production 
had dropped to one-half of the original figure between 
1559 and 1670, although these figures could have 
doubled in 120 years. 

The demographic conditions of Hungary in the 
period of the Turks can be fairly well estimated on 
the basis of the tahrir defterleri. After their first 
conquests, as soon as they had strengthened their 
posts in Hungary, the Turks started to make written 
records of the settlements within the sandjats, 
which they established with rather vague boundaries, 
As was written in one of the Sultan's instructions 
to the sandjakbegi of Mohács in March 1545: "The 
state of the local settlements and the conditions 
of réüyi must be examined in the same way as 
in the other provinces" (Istanbul, Topkapi Sarayı 
Müzesi Argivi, D. 12321, p. 142). The first registers 
were made in the sandjaks of Mohács and Istolni 
Belgrad in 1545-6 by Candarlizide Khalil Beg, who 
was specially sent to Hungary with that task. Of 
these two tahrir defterleri, only the one of the sandjak 
of Mohács has survived to this day. In the same 
years, Khalil Beg prepared the registers of the 
sandjaks of Buda, Esztergom, Nógrád, Hatvan, 
Szeged and Simontornya as well; these tahrir defter- 
leri and the timir defterleri compiled on their basis 
are all extant today. New registers of the sandjaks 
were usually made every ten years up to 1590. 
Later, however, the administrative organisation 
of the Ottoman empire became so loose that new 
registers were made only in the newly-occupied 
territories, while in other parts the old registers 
were re-copied. This is evident from certain income 
figures; e.g. a fimdr's income in the sandjak of Buda 
was exactly as many akčes in 1676 as in 1590, although 
the value of money had considerably changed in the 
meantime, 

Tn the first half of the 16th century, the Turkish 
tahrir defterleri still presented a relatively favourable 
picture of Hungary's demographic conditions, In the 
town of Szeged, for example, where there were 1,449 
families in 1522 before the Turkish occupation, 1,345 
heads of family were entered in the first Turkish reg- 
istor of 1546, Le. the population of Szeged decreased 
by only about roo families after the battle of Mohács 
and the fiest Turkish occupation. After the subse- 
quent wars and devastations, however, the Turks 
could levy the djisye tax on no more than 3r5 heads 
of family in the same area in the last years of the 
century. 

Of course, this does not mean that the greater part 
of the Hungarian population perished, because, as is 
well-known, a large number of Hungarians escaped to 
territories of Hungary which had not passed under 
‘Turkish rule, As one can read in a Hungarian letter 
written as early as 1550: “The people of the land, es- 
pecially in the country of Pest, left their homes in 
multitudes, seeking refuge in the counties of Zala and 
Somogy” (there had already beeu Turks in the county 
of Pest, but not in the counties of Zala and Somogy 
as yet). In spite of all this, there were relatively few 
Turks who came to settle down in Hungary. 1t is true 
that a few towns such as Esztergom, Visegrád and 
Nógrád, were evaeuated after their occupation for 
strategic reasons and were inhabited almost exclu- 
sively by Turks in later times as well. Besides such 
places, however, it was only in Buda, Pest, Vác, 


Turkish families settled down. 
Süleymán and his successors made no deliberate 
efforts to settle large numbers of Turkish families 
i» Hungary as they did in the Balken peninsula, 
Neither did Islam gain any ground. Today there are 
but few architectural remnants to evoke the memory 
of the Ottoman period, and this is not because sub- 
sequent wars destroyed them but because the Turks 
preferred transforming old buildings to constructing 
news ones in Hungary. Similarly, present-day 
Hungarian vocabulary contains very few Ottoman 
‘Turkish loan-words; spoken Hungarian has preserved 
only a faint memory of former Turkish rule. 
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(Gv. Kaxpv-Nacv) 
^1-MADJARRA, the Galaxy or Milly Way. 
This remarkable celestial phenomenon was well- 
known to the peoples of the Islamic world. Its 
popular assimilation to the traces of spilt mille seems 
to be of Greek origin (cf. «b yáhæ [Aristotle],6 rod 
yeduwrog xóxhoç [Euclid, Geminus], $ yedaxrlag 
Dxéxlog] [Ptolemy], éveXtía Dcos] [other 
authors]; see Liddell and Scott, s.vv.), whereas in the 
Near East the image of traces of lost straw, or chaff, 
prevails (cf, Pers. rdk-i Adhhashdn, Turk. samanyolu, 
ete., and already Syriac skbhild d-thebhnd (A.D. 660), 
alsa colloquial Arabic darb al-tabbana, etc.; see 
Wiedemann [r], t f, and [2]; and Eilers [1], 108-11; 
[a], 454; [3], 4; for the Syriac, Severus S8bhOkht, 
ii, 2 [p. 349); xi, z.3 (pp. 392-3]) 
In Arabic, the indigenous designation is al-madjar- 
ra, which is derived both by classical Arabic lexicog- 
raphers and by modern scholars from the root di-r 
“to pull, or draw" and would designate a place, or 
path where something is drawn (Ibn Kutayba, Anwd? 
125; al-Djawhari, in LA, iv, r29a; Ibn Sida, Mubhay- 
sas, 8; al-Marzüli, ii, 9; Ibn Manzür [2], 173; Eilers 
[1], 111). The mediaeval Latin translator of the 
Arabic Almagest, Gerard of Cremona, generally 
retained the Arabic designation al-madjarra as 
almaiarati ete.; but in one instance he added a 
gloss: id est arca que mouetur, in which he understood 
al-madjarra as a drawer that can be pulled (cf. 
Kunitzsch, Der Almagest, 139), Occasionally there 
occurs in Arabic texts a confusion between the name 
of the Milky Way, al-madjarra, and the graphically 
closely-similar word al-midimara, which is the Arabic 
version for the Greek constellation named Onpiath- 
prov, the Altar, Ara (see Kunitzsch, 203); cl, e&, 
al-madiurra for al-midimara on a celestial globe by 
Ibrahim b. Sa'id al-Sahll, dated 473/1085, described 
by J. M. Millás Vallicrosa, Assaig d'història de les 
idees fisiques à matemàtiques a 'a Catalunya medicual, 
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i, Barcelona 1931, $5 !f.; the same confusion of al- 
madjarra for al-midimara, in Les mansions lunaires 
des Arabes, Tele arabe en vers de Mok'ammed El- 
‘Mogri, trad, et ann. par A. de C. Motylinski, Algiers 
1899, 99 (no. 11) and n. 2, where the translator did 
not realise and correct the mistake; cf, also ms. d 
of the Arabic Almagest in Kunitzsch, 346, no. 640. 
A literal Arabie translation from the Greek, in Ptole- 
my's Almagest, was al-falak al-labant (al-Hadidjadi 
b. Yüsuf b. Matar), and aldaira zl-muskabbak 
lawnuhä bi-lawn al-labsn, or shortly, al-d&ira al- 
labaniyya (Ishbäķ b. Hunayn) (see Kunitzseh, Der 
Almagest, £39). 

‘The Milky Way was known to the Arabs in their 
classical period; cf. a collection of classical and post- 
classical Arabic verses naming al-madjarra, in Wiede- 
mann (1), 673-5 (see also Ibn Manzür [2], 1:8 £). In 
lexicographical texts, the positions of several fixed 
stars are described in relation to the Milky Way. Abü 
Hanifa al-Dinawarl (d. 82/595) gave a description cf 
the course of the Milky Way in the sky as seen by 
the Arabs in their "'pre-scientific" period (Aba Hanifa, 
in al-Marzaki, li, 9 f.; tr. Wiedemann [r], 664-5). 

Further, it was observed and mentioned by the 
Arabs that the position of the Milky Way in the sky 
changed in different seasons according to the annual 
revolution of the sky (Aba Hanifa, in al-Marzüki, 
tof, = tr. Wiedemann [1], 666-8; Ibn Kutayba, 
125; al-Kaawinl, 21 = tr, Ethé, 44). A late description 
based on personal experience was given around A.D. 
1490 by Abmad b. Mádjid, the famous navigator of 
the Indian Ocean (see Abmad b. Madiid, x49 f.; tr. 
‘Tibbetts, r40). It should be noted that some of these 
non-scientific authors understand the Milky Way 
as a dense accumulation of faint stars that appears 
to the observer's eye as a nebulous mass, a theory 
which seems to have originated from independent 
observations not influenced by the teachings of 
Greek philosophy (cf. Ibn Kutayba, r24; al-HazwInl, 
ax = tr. Ethé, 44; Ahmad b. Madjid, 149 = tr. 
Tibbets, 140) 

A scientific astronomical description of the Milky 
Way was given by Ptolemy in his Afmagest (book viii, 
ch. 2), which became known in Arabic through a 
series of translations from the end of the 2nd/8th to 
the end of the 3rd/oth centuries. Abü Hanifa's 
description, however, apparently was not influenced 
by the Almagest, since he uses descriptive elements 
of pure Arabic origin only. Also, his description of 
the galactic circle begins and ends in the constellation 
of Scorpius, near the ecliptic, whereas Ptolemy's 
description begins and ends in the constellation of 
Centaurus, in the southernmost region of the sky 
visible to him in Alexandria, 

Cosmological theories of the Milky Way were con- 
veyed to the Arabs by translations and paraphrases 
‘of Greek philosophical works, as, e.g., Aristotle's 
Meteorology (for the chapter on the Milky Way, see 
al-d thar al-‘ulwiyya, ed. Badawi, 12-15; ed, Petraitis, 
23-6 [Arabic]; ed, Schoonheim, 66/67-70/71; ed. 
Daiber, 621), and their commentaries, While 
Aristotle taught that the Milky Way is a vaporous 
phenomenon belonging to the sublunar sphere, 
other philosophers such as Democritus, and younger 
commentators as Olympiodorus, etc., believed the 
Milky Way to be far out ín space, similar to the fixed 
stars, and belonging to their sphere (cf. Petraitis, 
23 [Arabic], n. 2; Daiber, 93-5). Muslim scholars 
apparently favoured these latter theories against 
Azistotie's one (see the texts cited by Wiedemann 
[z], 669-71, and Daiber, 93-5, and the following 
quotations from Ibn al-Haytham and aBirünl). 
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Especially interesting are the scientific deductions of 
Ibn al-Haytham (d. za. 432/1041), who arrived at the 
conclusion that the Milky Way does not form part of 
the air (the sublunar sphere) but must be far out in 
the space (see Wiedemann (1], 672, and the literature 
quoted there), Also, al-Birünl in his al-Kānûn al- 
‘Mas‘idi (written around A.D. 1030) says that, 
contrary to the teachings of Aristotle and his follow- 
ers, al-madjarra is of the same height (above the 
earth) as the fixed stars because the moon and the 
planets are not influenced by it when crossing in front 
of it, asshould happen if the Milky Way was below 
them, and bocause it shares all the peculiarities of 
the fixed stars as described by Ptolemy, vis. that it 
is found in their sphere and unvariably keeps the 
same relations in distance and shape just as the fixed 
stars do (al-Birant [2], iii, 992, 16-993, t; nearly 
identical with this is the quotation from Barhebraeus 
(d. A.D. 1286) in Wiedemann (i], 671). 
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Almagest, Die Syntaxis Mathematica des Claudius 
Ptolemdus im arabisch-lateinischer Uberlieferung, 
Wiesbaden 1974; al-Marzülgl, Kitab al-Azmina wa 
"Lambina, i-i, Hyderabad-Dn. 1332; C. Petraitis, 
The Arabie version of Aristotle's’ Meteorology, 
Beirut 1967; P. L. Schoonheim, Aristoteles! Meteo- 
rologie in arabischer und lateinischer Ucbersetsung, 
Leiden 1978; Severus Sébhókhi, Le traité sur les 
constellations, ed. and tr. F. Nau, in Revus de 
l'Orient Chrétien, xxvii (1929-30), 327-410, and 
xxviii (1931-2), 85-100; E. Wiedemann (rj, Ober die 
Milchstrasse bei dem Arabern, originally printed 
1926-7, repr. in Aufsätze rur arabischen Wissen- 
schafisgeschichte, ii, Hildesheim 1970 (the pagina- 
tion of the reprint is quoted); Wiedemann [2], art. 
ai-Madjarra in ET! (mostly verbatim identical with 
Wiedemann [1], except for the translation from 
Abū Hanifa and the collection of verses, which are 
not in this article), (P. Kusrrzscu) 
MADJAZ (A), a term in rhetoric, means 
“trope” and, more generally, the use of a word 
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deviating from its original meaning and use, its 
opposite being Rakiha ("veritative expression"). 

In Arabic literature. — The different modes 
of expression labelled as madjat by the Arabic 
theorists were divided into twelve categories by 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/r210) without, however, 
following a consistent system of criteria (cf. al- 
Suy, Mushir, ed. Cairo 1282, i, 171). A more 
refined and detailed version of this classifying 
system was put forward by al-Suyüti (d. 911/1505) 
(Itbán, ed. Calcutta 1856, 550 ff.). From the structural 
point of view, the madjir systematology by al- 
Sakkiki (d. 626/22), a younger contemporary 
of al-Rāzi, is more satisfactory. 

Al-Sakkikt offers five different binarily-divided 
categories of madjds (Mifidh ai-uldm, ed. Cairo 
1318, 154 ll-9 íf,; in detail 155-69). The two main 
categories are denoted as linguistic and intellectual 
madjäz (l«ghawt and *akit). The intellectual madjaz 
comprises expressions which attribute the effect 
of a deed not to its proper author but rather to a 
piece of imagery or mediate one, as is shown in the 
instance, “their trade did not make a good bargain” 
(Kur’’n, Il, rs). The linguistic magjäz is either 
lexicographically classifiable or relates to the con- 
text. The contextual madjäz comprehends ellipses 
which, for the remaining expression, entail a modifi- 
cation of the syntactical status. An instance of thi 
is given in Kur'án, XII, 82 "ask the village (ace.)" 
whereas it should read "ask the inhabitants of the 
village (gen.)". The lexical tropes may be divided 
into those having a proper value of meaning and use 
and those not having it. The latter group includes the 
transference of generic names of parts of the body 
from one genus to another, as is shown in the use of 
"labium" for the camel's lip. The expressive madjdz 
may be used to mean either a metaphor or some kind 
of metonymy; it merely depends on whether there 
exists a comparison or some less precise connection 
between the actual meaning and the mode chosen 
to express it. An instance for the latter may be found 
in the use of "hand" for “benefaction”, as the latter 
is brought about by the former. 

The conceptual elements of this system date 
from a period anterior to al-Sakkákl, one of its most 
meritorious promoters being “Abd al-Kahir al- 
Djurdjant (d. 471/1078). We owe to him the dis- 
tinction between linguistic and intellectual madjáz 
(Astür al-balagha, ed. Ritter, 342 ff., 376; see also 
his statements in Dal@il ali*djis, ed. Khafádi, 
Cairo 1969, 286 ff.). The notion "inexpressive trope” 
is based on a classification of metaphors that goes 
back from al-Djurdjáni (Asrdr, 29, ll. 5 f£, 373 ff.) 
to al-Hütim! (d. 288/998) (al-Rísdla al-müdika, ed. 
Nadim, Beirut 1965, 69 ff., 9o ff.; cf. also 151'AnA). 
Ibn Kutayba (d. 276/889) already pointed out that 
the metaphor constitutes the most important form 
of madjdz (Ta^wil mushkil al-Kur’dn, ed. Sakr, 114). 
First attempts to classify tropical expressions were 
made by Abü ‘Ubayda (d. 210/825) in his Kidb 
Madjaz al-Kurán (ed. Sezgin, Cairo 8 ff, cf. J. 
Wansbrough, Majás al-qur'àn; periphrastic exegesis, 
in BSOAS, xxxili [r970], 248-54); however, they 
correspond more with those of al-Risi than with 
those of al-Sakieikt. 

The madjds theory received its first impulse 
from the study of Kur'inic hermeneutics, scholars 
being guided by the want of a correct philological 
interpretation of the holy text. In its beginning, 
madiás did not mean “trope” in the proper sense of 
the word, but more generally denoted any turns 
of phrase that, from the semantic, lexicographical 


or syntactical point of view, were not self-evident 
and needed explanation. An instance of this stage 
of the madjäz theory is represented by the Kitab 
Madjdz al-Kur'üm by Aba ‘Ubayda (see Sezgin, 
GAS, i, 35 fL, 48). 

Parallel to the purely philological studies, research. 
work on Kur'ànic hermeneutics was undertaken 
by theologians, whose investigations seem to have 
bad a still greater bearing on the development of 
the madjas theory. All theological groups, in fact, 
resorted to the Kur’an in order to support their 
statements, since the text allowed quite contra- 
dictory interpretations. Hasan b. Mubammad b. 
al-Hanafiyya (d. ca. 100/719) had already pointed 
out in his anti-Kadari discussions that occasionally 
in the Kurân an effect proper to God is ascribed 
in its cause to a created being, and he thus anticipated 
the notion of madids “akli (ct. Van Ess, Anfänge 
muslimischer Theologie, Beirut 1977, 105, 108 fi.). 
An instance of this phenomenon is given in the 
verses "The spring-time made the herbage come 
forth", the effect of bringing forth herbage not 
being ascribed to the Creator but to the spring [see 
AL-MASANT WA 'L-BAYAN]. If credence may be given 
to Ibn Taymiyya, the corresponding pair of ex- 
pressions wadjá:-habiba equally bad its origin in 
theological and not in philological tradition (ci. 
W. Heinrichs, Literary theory, im Arabic poetry, 
theory and development, ed. Von Grunebaum, Wies- 
baden 1973, 30, n.50). The Murtazilis, for their 
part, took refuge in tropical interpretation in order 
to eliminate the anthropomorphisms of the Kur’anic 
representation of God (cf. Goldziher, Richtungen der 
islamischen Koranauslegang, repr. Leiden 1952, 
tro ff). It likewise happened that in discussions 
with other religions, attempts were made to shift 
the difference from the mental to the verbal plane, 
thus making use of the madjax theory. Ibn Kutayba 
actually thought it convenient to deprive the 
Christian term "Son of God" of its shockingness 
by taking refuge in a tropical interpretation (Tawi, 
toe, li. 5 ff.). 

Tt was, however, due to the theological aspects 
of the Kur'ánic madjaz that the question was 
raised how far tropical expressions might be valuable 
and useful. One of the major reproaches brought for- 
ward against the use of madj@z was that tropical 
language was likely to falsify the image of reality, 
Already Ibn Kutayba drew attention to this fact 
[To*eil, 132 t; see also Suyüti Iskän, 550, 13-10 f). 
It proved more rewarding, however, to tackle the 
positive aspects of the problem, as tropical ex- 
pressions used in the Kurās were liable to express 
more clearly and more completely the intended 
‘meaning than would have been possible by means 
of a veritative expression. A number of excellent 
single studies relating to the above subject were 
brought together by al-Sharif al-Radi (d. 4o6/roró) 
in bis Talåhiş al-baydn fi madiazdt al-Kur'ün (see 
also the statements made by Tabana in al-Baydn 
al-‘arabi, Cairo? 1968, 36 ff.). It thus happened that 
the discussion on madjds was shifted into the field 
of interest of the inimitability of the Kur’an (i‘djar 

Kurán). 

Bibliography: Shorter or longer treatises on 
madíàs are to be found in all manuals and studies 
relating to rhetoric or the rhetorical art since the 
sth/rrth century, but especially in the works of 
the school of al-Sakkākī (see also at-Ma‘hnl wa't- 
savis). The madjáz literature equally includes 
everything written on isti%@ra; see particularly 
W. Heinrichs, The Hand of the northwind, Wies- 
baden 1977. (B. ReivexT) 
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In Persian literature. — The use of the term. 
madjäs by Persian writers bas always been subject 
to the influence of the Arabic doctrine outlined 
above. A distinction between more borrowing on 
the one hand and autonomous development on 
the other can in each instance only be made on the 
basis of extensive and chronologically differentiated 
data which are not yet available. For that reason, 
mo more than a rough sketch of Persian usage can 
be given here and questions concerning the origin 
and the history of specific aspects must be left aside. 

The first writer who dealt with madjáz as a rhetori- 
cal term was, to our knowledge, Shams-i Kays, a 
contemporary of al-Sakkaki’s, He defined it as an 
inclusive category of figurative speech being opposed. 
to the category of literal, “true”, speech (kakikaf). 
His definition also comprises the necessity of a 
common aspect (wadjh-i Sadat) providing a link 
"between the figurative and the literal meanings of 
an expression by means of which the real intention 
of the speaker can be established. The most important 
type of madjáz is the metaphor (isliSdrat) which 
can be used in all kinds of speech. Another type 
consists of allegorical devices occurring especially 
in poetic descriptions such as the tenzone (vmendgara) 
in which inanimate objects or animals are introduced 
as speakers in an exchange of arguments (al-Mu'diam. 
fi ma'dyir ag'ür al-fadjam, ed. Tehran 1338/1959, 
3651). A much more complicated terminology is 
presented in the textbooks of the post-classical 
period, e.g. in the Hadayit al-baldgha of Mir Shams 
al-Din Fakird Dihlawi (1141-83/1728-69), a digest 
of which was made by J. Garcin de Tassy (Rhétorique 
et prosodie des langues de lorient musulman, Paris 
1873, see esp. 40 ff. and 66 1f.). Recently, a summary 
of later Persian theory has been given by Djalil 
al-Din Humai (Funün al-baldghal wa sind Gt-i 
adabi, Tehran 1354/1975, 247 ff.). Two technical 
terme among the many dealt with in these surveys 
deserve mention here. The presence of a clue or 
Barina (also called Barina-yi sarife, as it "leads" the 
mind the intended meaning) is required to express 
the relationship (‘aldba!) between a madjás and the 
corresponding liakikat. Such a clue is either implied 
in the context or specifically added, e.g. in the 
example shir-i shamskirzan in which the adject 
points to the actual meaning of "vali i 
If the trope is not based on a similarity of form but 
‘on abstract relationships (between a condition and 
the place where it manifests itself, a whole and its 
parts, a cause and its effects etc.) it is called madjaz- 
mursal ("free trope", according to the interpretation 
of Huma), 

An especially Persian use, for which the authority 
of the carly lexicographer Fakhri Kawwas (fl. 
ca. 70/1300 in India) is invoked, restricts the appli- 
cation of madiás to metaphors based on terms which 
either refer to an accident (‘arad) or to imaginary 
things (musawwardt) (cf. al-Tahánawl, Kashshaf 
istilahdt al-funün, Calcutta 1862, ii, 963 f.). 

In Persian grammar, a connection of one substan- 
tive to another by means of the Aasra-yi idafa is 
called ‘figurative’ (iddfayi madjári) if it reflects 
only an estimation (i*tibdr) of the speaker. This 
includes the idáfa-yi taskbihi in which the particle 
Of the idáfa denotes a comparison (e.g. Lashm-i abi, 
“an eye like that of a gazelle”) and the idá/a- 
éstiSari (e.g. Hgh-i adjal, "the sword of death”) which 
implies a metaphorical personification (see further, 
M. Mu*In, /ddfa, Tehran 1341/1962, 140-52), 

Outside rhetorics and philology, hakihai and 
madjds have been used frequently for binery ex- 


pressions in mystical terminology. Real love (Sigh&-i 
habit), directed towards the Eternal Beloved, has 
as a counterpart "figurative" love (Gghh-i madjiasl), 
which concentrates on another object but only as a 
temporary substitute for the true goal of mystical 
love (see for early instances San", Diedn, Tehran 
3341/1962, 879; “Aziz al-Din Nasafi, Kitab Insin al- 
Ramil, Tehran-Paris 1962, 115 fL). Similar terms 
were coined to indicate the distinction between as 
well as the interdependence of the sphere of divine 
‘existence and the present world. Expressions like 
wudjád-i madjdst, hasti-i madjdst or sardy-i madjasi 
reflect the view that the latter can be predicated to 
be in existence by way of a trope only. 
Bibliography: In addition to the works 
quoted in the article, see in general M, Mula, 

Farhang-i farsi-yi mutawassij, Tehran 1345/1966, 
, s.v. madi. (J. T. P. ve Bun) 

In Turkish. — Although several neologisms, such 
as addegisimi and defismede have been proposed 
since 1928, this Arabic term continues to be in vogue 
in the sense of “trope” or “figurative language” as 
one of thousands of literary terms acquired from the 
Arabs and Persians by the Turks as they became 
practitioners within the Islamic literary tradition. 
In the process of borrowing, they also inherited much 
of the confusion and ambivalence that characterised 
the periodic definition and classification of the 
three divisions of the science of baldgha (9.v.]. By 
the end of the Middle Ages, when the Turks began 
to formulate their tropological utterances according 
to the Islamic perception of figurative language, 
they also accepted the assignation of madjar to 
the "expression" (bayim (9.0) division of the 
Islamic system of rhetoric. 

Until the roth century, the Ottoman Turks did 
not produce any literary manuals of their own, 
preferring instead to refer to the standard Arabic 
and Persian texts or to their Turkish translations. 
of these. This reliance on the works of their literary 
mentors was especially marked in the case of rhetor- 
ics, the productions of al-Djurdiint (d. 471/1078], 
Shams-i Kays (fl. 600-27/x204-30), al-Sakkdkl 
(d. 626/1226) and al-Taftazànl (d. 791/1389) (g.v0.) 
apparently amply meeting their need for reference 
works on this subject until the Tangimát period 
(1839-76). Thereafter, the new generation of Otto- 
man writers and teachers, now under strong European 
influence, began to create original works dealing 
with all aspects of literature. Reference works by 
literary innovators like Abmed Djewdet Pasha [q..] 
and Ekrem Bey (q.v, who wrote mainly for the new 
schools, and the efforts of their continuators since 
the Republic (rg23), point to an understanding of 
the meaning and use of the trope that is more in keep- 
ing with the syntax and morphology of the Turkish 
language, This activity, however, did not entirely 
eliminate the problems of definition and classifi- 
cation. Nonetheless, there is general agreement on 
the division of tropes into two major classes of 
madjáii mursal (synechdoche and variants) and 
istisára (metaphor and extensions). 

(1) Magjās-i mursal (Mod. Tkish. kapsamiama 
addegisi) in which the objects featured in the figu- 
rative expression have a relationship that is not 
described in terms of direct comparison. This type 
of trope is itself broken down to several variants of 
which the most frequently encountered are: 


a. Sumimiyya-bhusiisiyya, the particular for the 
general, genus for species, etc., and vice-versa, 
"Every sail on the Marmara is flying merrily.” 
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b. awwaliyya, referring to the projected state 
of the object, “Light the fire!" 

c. Maliyya-mahalliyya, position and locale con- 
juncture, “Emerging from prayer, they went 
to the promenade area.” 

d. sababiyya-musabbabiyya, cause and means re- 
Jationship, "This shop bas earned much money.” 

(2) Isti*ára. (sgretileme) in which the comparative 
elements of the relationship between objects are 
stressed in various degrees. There is no uniform 
agreement as to exact relationship and classification. 
cf these. The generally accepted two major divisions 
are: 

a. istiSdra-i musarrabe (açik iGretileme) or explicit 
metaphor, in which the comparison is achieved 
by direct reference to an object, "Our lions 
are off to the battlefield.” 

istiära-i makniyya (kapalı igretileme) or im- 
plicit metaphor ir which the comparison is 
achieved by reference to an attribute of an 
object without mentioning the object itself, 
“A cool stream sang lullabies." 

Each of the above divisions is subdivided even 
further on the basis of other pertinent considerations 
affecting, or affected by, the nature of the attributive 
relationship between the referrer and the referred 
objects. 

Bibliography: W. G. Andrews, Jr., An intro- 
duction to Oltoman pociry, Minneapolis 1976; 
Abmed Diewdet Pasha, Dalighá-i 'okmdniyya, 
Istanbul 129/1881; Edebiyat ve ss sanatı terimleri 
soiliigi, Türk Dil Kurumu, ii, 14, Istanbul 1948; 
Redjüiide Mabmüd Ekrem, Tatlim-i edebiyyät, 
Istanbul 1299/1882; Ahmet Kabakli, Türk edebi- 
yats, i, Istanbul 1967; M. N. Özön, Edebiyat re 
tenkid soi, Istanbul 1954; Tahir! Mevlevi, 
Edebiyat litgats, Istanbul 1973. 

(J. Srewart-Roniwson) 

MADJD AL-DAWLA, As0 TAum Rustam s. 
FAKER AL-DAWLA ‘Aut, Kaur AL-UNNA, ruler of 
the northern Büyid amirate of Ray and Djibal 
(387-420/997-1029). 

When Fakhr al-Dawla [gv] died in Shatbàu 
387[August-September 997, his young son Rustam 
succeeded him at the age of eight (thus according to 
the anonymous Mudimal abtawértkh wa 'I-kiyas, ed. 
Bahar, Tehran 1318/1939, 396, giving Rustam's 
birthdate as Rabi“ I1 370/July-August 989, and Ibn. 
al-Athir, ed. Beirut, ix, 69, but according to al- 
Radbrawari, in Eclipse of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, 
297, and Ibn al-Athir, ix, 132, at the age of four). 
Actual power was exercised by his mother as regent, 
the redoubtable Sayyida, who was probably the 
sister of the Marzbàn b. Rustam, ruler of Firrim [q.v. 
in Suppl. and also sAwanpios] and author of the 
Marrübdn-máma (a name apparently inverted by 
*Utbi into Rustam b. Marzbin in his account of 
the capture of Shahriyarkah by Shahriyar b. Dara 
in 388/998, Yamini, with comm. of Manini, li, 192); 
and the Büyid amir of ‘Irak and Fars, Baha? al- 
Dawia [g.v. in Suppl] was acknowledged during the 
Jatter’s lifetime as supreme Bayid ruler over the con- 
federation, with his name appearing on Madid al- 
Dawia's coins. 

‘The death of Fakhr al-Dawla and the accession of 
a weaker amir allowed the Ziyarid Kábüs b. Wush- 
magir (gs) to return to his former lands in Gurgán 
and Tabaristán, and he could not henceforth be dis- 
lodged by the Büyids. In 397/1006-7 Madid al-Dawla 
attempted to break loose from the tutelage of his 
mother, but was captured by his brother Shams al- 
Dawla of Hamadhán and the Kurdish chief Badr b. 


b. 


Hasanüya [see yasanwavu] and imprisoned for a 
year before his release and return tc Ray; and in 
405/tor4-5 Shams al-Dawla was able temporarily 
to occupy Ray. 

Sayyida died in 419/1028, leaving Madjd al-Dawla 
totally unfitted for assuming the reins of the govern- 
ment after over 30 years’ exclusion from the sub- 
stance of power; the sources speak of his sensuality, 
so that his numerous wives and concubines gave him 
30 children. According to Bayhaki, Ta^rih-i Mas‘idi, 
ed. Ghant and Fayyad!, 263, the powerful and 
aggressive Ghaznawid Mahmid b. Sebüktigin had 
for jong refrained from attacking Ray and Diibil 
because he regarded the region as effectively neutral- 
ised under a feminine de facto ruler. Now, with Madjd 
al-Dawla unable to contro: the turbulent Daylam 
soldiery in Ray and with mounting public disorder 
there, the helpless amir unwisely appealed to the 
Ghaznawid sultan for help. With this ready-made 
pretext to hand, Mabmūd sent westwards an army, 
which deposed and seized Madjd al-Dawla and 
subjected Ray to a frightful sacking, the grounds for 
this, according to Mabmüd's fath-ndmd sent to the 
caliph al-Kidir, being the need to extirpate Mu‘ 
zili, Isma‘Tif and other extremist Shi% heresies which 
had flourished in Ray under Büyid tolerance. Ray 
was now used as a base for Ghaznawid military 
operations in northwestern Persia. Madjd al-Dawla 
and his son Abi Dulaf were kept in honourable 
confinement in India and then Ghazna by Sultan 
Mas'üd b. Mabmild, according to Gardlzl, with the 
ex-amir eventually dying at Ghana, 

Madid al-Dawla enjoyed some reputation as a 
patron of culture and learning, probably a reflection 
of the continuing heritage at Ray from the cele- 
brated vizier the Sabib Ibn *Abbád's patronage 
of literature; he himself had had the privilege of 
having the philologist and grammarian Abmad b. 
Faris [see 18 FAnis] as his tutor, 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. *Utbl-Manlnl, ii, 
192 ff; Gardizi, Zayn al-akibr, ed. Nazim, gt, 
97; Rüdhrüwari, in Eclipse, iii, 296-300, 31i; 
Mudjmal al-tawárikh, index; Iba al-Djawzl, Mun- 
tazam, viij, 38-40; lbn al-Athir, cd. Beirat, ix, 132, 
146, 203-4, 268-9, 369-72; Hamd Allāh Mustawii, 
Guida, ed. Browne, 390, 426-9. 2. Studies. 
M, Nazim, The life and times of Sultan Mahmüd of 
Ghazna, Cambridge 1931, 80-5, 191-2; Spuler, Iran 
im jrühislamischer Zeit, 117-18; Bosworth, The 
Imperial policy of the early Ghasnawids, in Islamic 
Studies, ]nal. of the Ceniral Inst. of Islamic Re- 
search, i3 (Karachi 1962), 69-72 = The medieval 
history of Iran, Afghanistan and Central Asia, 
London 1977; idem, The Ghasnavids, their empire in 
Afghanistan and Eastern Iran 994-1040, Edinburgh 
1963, 53, 85, 234; Cambridge hist. of Iram, iv, 
176-7, 215 ff, 295-6; v, 28, 37. For Madid al- 
Dawla's coins, see Miles, The numismatic history 
of Rayy, New York 1938, 173-6, 177-86, noting that 
this amir bore the title Shahanshah, 

(C. E. Boswonru) 

MADJID AL-DIN [sec HIBAT ALLAH B. MUMAMNAD]. 

MADJID ALMULK, Asu '"L-FApt As (ap B. 
MuyawMAD AL-KUwME aL-BALASANI, musiawfi 
or director of finances under the SaldiQk 
sultan Berk-yaruk [see BARKYAROK] in the early 
years of his reign and then vizier (490-2/1097-9), 
but whose death was brought about by the great 
military commanders in Shawwal 492/September 
1099 on an accusation of Shi“i sympathies, and even 
of [small ones, which he was said to have displayed 
during the struggle against the rival sultan Muham- 
mad b. Malik-Shah [q.v]. 
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Bibliography: Cambr. hist. of Iram, index; 

C. L. Klausner, The Seljuk vesirate, a study of 

civil administration. 1055-1194, Cambridge, Mass. 

1973, 42, 46-6, 92, 105-6; C. E. Bosworth, iu 

Encycl. Iranica, s.v. al-Balásüni. — (Ct. Canen) 

MADJIDHÜB ("the attracted one"), in Suff 
literature the name for the representative of a 
type of piety which is chiefly of a passive nature 
(munfa%it: al-Rundl), in contradistinction to the more 
active (Jä) "striding one" (sdlik), a characteristic 
which is expressed in numerous other pairs of 
opposition, like: mudidkada-mughdhada, maküsib- 
mawāhid, maküm-hál, murid-murdd, muhibh-mahbüb, 
mukhlis-mukhlas. While the madidhab, on the way 
to God, may abandon himself to be drawn by divine 
attraction (djadbe, djadhb, Persian kashish), the 
sálik depends on his own exertions (Rrskigh), which 
is, however, in the same way as the attraction, a gift 
(bakashish) of God. Usually, mixed forms occur, as 
is clear from the works of Nadim al-Dini Kubra 
[g5.] and Nadim al-Din-i Daya, for whom the 
"strider" is the one who, while striding, is attracted 
gently, and the madidhàb the one who, while striding, 
is attracted intensely. Others, like (Umar al-Suhra- 
wardi, Mabmüd-i Kishin! and ‘Azizi Nasaft, speak 
of a “strider who is attracted" (silik-i madjdkūb) 
when the striding came earlier in time, and of an 
“attracted one who is striding” (madjdhith-i sdtik) 
when the being attracted came earlier in time. The 
general principle is that neither the one who is 
merely striding, nor the one who is merely attracted, 
is qualified to be a shay and to lead others on the 
mystical path, since the former has never arrived at 
his aim, while the second, as being only attracted, 
has never stridden along the path by himself. With 
regard to personal progress, it is true, the word of the 
Prophet holds good: “One single attraction by God is 
equivalent to the activity of men and djinn”, but 
only the one who has personal experience of striding, 
its labours and dangers, is able to assist others 
in advancing. 

In more recent literature in particular, madjdhab 
is a frequently used extenuating and exculpating 
designation of eccentric ecstatics, love-maddened 
persons, boly fools, and despisers of the law, Oecasion- 
ally, the term is also used as a nickname, like in 
Ibrihim-i Madidhüb (zth/1sth century). 

Bibliography: ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl, 'dudrif 
al-ma'Grif, ch. x, 16-20, German tr. R. Gramlich, 

Wiesbaden 1978; Nadim al-Din-i Rázti Diya 

Mirsad al-‘ibad, ed. M. Amln-i Riyábl, Tehran 

1353, 375-6; “Azizi Nasall, Mabsad-i aksd, lith. 

1353, 143-4; Malunüd-i Kashani, Misbdh al-hiddya 

ma-miftdh al ed, Djalal al-Din-i Huma”, 
‘Gr al-Din ‘Abd al-Rabmán- 

Djdml, Asi ut zlama*dt, 1353, 14; Tahinawl, 

Kashsháf tstildhit al-funin, i, 686-7; ‘Abd al- 

Samad-i Hamadanl, Bakr al-ma%érif, Tabriz 1293, 

105, ll. 5ff.; R. Gramlich, Die schiitischen Der- 

wischorden Persiens, ii, Wiesbaden 1976, 189-94 

(where further literature is given). 

(R. Graten) 

AL-MADJDHOB, surname of the Moroccan 
holy man whose complete name is Abū Zayd ‘Abd 
al-Rabmiin b. fAyyid al-Sanhadjt al-Varadi{ al- 
Dukkāli. He came originally from Tit, in the district 
of Azemmür, but lived in Fas, where one of his 
disciples was in particular Abu 'l-Mabasin Yüsuf 
al-Fisi, whose great-grandson, ‘Abd al-Rabmàn b. 
“Abd ai-Kidir [sec AL-FAsI, in Suppl.) left behind a 
work called Ibtihddj al-kul&b bi-khabar al-shaykh 
Abi "I-Makásin wa-skaykhihi al-Madidhib (extracts 


im ms. Rabat $22/6; see Lévi-Provencal, Calalgue, 
252). ‘Abd al-Rabman al-Madidbüb died in the 
Gharb in 976/1569 and was buried in Meknès, He is 
especially famed for his gnomic poetry which took 
the form of quatrains in dialectal Arabic [see maLyOx) 
and which, towards the end of the roth century, 
attracted the attention of H. de Castries (Gnomes 
de Sty Abder-Rahman cl-medjedoub, Paris 1896). 
Basing himself on this publication and on citations 
in various works, ‘Abd al-Kàdir Nar al-Din has had 
lithographed in Algiers (at the beginning of the 
19505) al-Ka! al-ma%thir min kaldm al-shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Madfdkab, which contains 127 qua- 
trains with a commentary in classical Arabic; they 
have been published, translated and commented upon 
by J. Scelles-Millie, Les quatrains de Mejdoub lc 
sarcastique (poète maghrébin du XVI* siècle), Paris 
1966. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, see Kattánl, Salat al-anfas, lith. 
Fas 1316, ii, 221; Muhammad al-Mahdi al-Fast, 
Milit al-asmas, lith. Fas 1316, 112-20; Nisi 
Isliksa@, Cairo 1312, iil, 41; Archives marocaines, 
169-72, xvii, 376-7; W. Margais, Texles arabes de 
Tanger, Paris tort, 142; E. Lévi-Provenjal, 
Hisloriens des Chorfa, Paris 1922, 267; see also Ostle 
(ed.), Studies in mod. Ar. lity 170, (CH. Pita) 
AU-MADSDJAWI, ‘Asp At-Kapin » "Asp 

AGLAH 5. MUHAMMAD 5, “Ann AL-Karin, Algerian 
teacher and scholar, born in 1266/1848 in 
‘Tlemcen and died in 1331/1913 ia Algiers, 

Following the example of his father who had lived 
for a long time in Morocco where he had studied 
and taught, especially at al-Karawiyyfa [qu], 
before returning to his native city to practise there 
the duties of Addi, al-Madjdjawi travelled to this 
country at a very early age. At Tangier and latec 
at Tetouan he undertook classical studies which 
he completed at Fas as a pupil of distinguished 
ulmi, including Mawliy Mubammad al-‘Alawi, 
Muhammad b. al-Madant Gannün, Salih al-Sbawl, 
Abmad b. Süda and Djafar b. Idris al-Kattáni. 
Returning to Algeria in 1869, in 1873 he was appoin- 
ted mudarris at the Sidi al-Kattini mosque of Con- 
stantine, which he left in 1877 for the official madrasa 
of the town, where he spent more than twenty years. 
His very conscientious teaching was already com- 
plemented by personal scholarly work, Transferring 
to Algiers in 1898, he was in addition entrusted with 
the duties of imam and Akafi® at the Sidi Ramadan 
mosque. His widespread knowledge and cultured 
personality attracted to him the affection of numerous 
disciples, among whom it is appropriate to mention 
in particular Hamdan al-Wanisi, who was to become 
the patron of ‘Abd al-Hamid Ibn Bádis, al-Mawlad 
b. al-Mawhüb, a teacher at the madrasa and Maliki 
mufti of Constantine, ‘Abd al-Karim Bash Tarzl, 
Hanafi mif of the same town, Hamma b. al- 
DarradiJ, Hanafi adi of Algiers, and Muhammad 
Safld Ibn Zakri, a teacher at the madrasa and 
Málikl mufti of Algiers. 

A teacher by nature and by profession, al-Madjdia- 
wi revealed his views on educational issues in three 
monographs (see below). On the other hand, his 
tastes as well as the specialised responsibilities of 
the two chairs that he occupied in Constantine 
and Algiers led him to take an interest in the tradi- 
tional disciplines of law and of religion. Deeply 
committed to orthodoxy, he allied himself with 
scholars who, in the name of the Kur'án and of 
ihe Sunna, denounced superstitious practices, 
impious innovations (bida*) and the popular demon- 
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stations encouraged by the leaders of the Saft 
brotherhoods. He also tackled with equal confidence 
such varied subjects as morphology, syntax, rhetoric, 
astronomy, cosmography, mathematics and eco- 
nomics. Through his writings, al-MadjdjAwI aims 
to present the image of an “lim of encyclopaedic 
learning. To this end, he introduces into his texts 
numerous and lengthy quotations not only from the 
Kurn and from hadith, but also from the works 
of jurists, philosophers, historians, poets and even of 
obscure writers. Faithful in this respect to scholastic 
method, he demands from the ancient scholars 
more than simple references or entertaining curiosi- 
ties. His borrowings have a relevance that goes 
‘beyond words and forms; he is indebted to the 
Arabo- Islamic tradition which provides him with the 
models for life and thought, and he takes it upon 
himself to convey this tradition in its entirety to his 
‘contemporaries. 

The corpus of al-Madidiiwi's work comprises 
eighteen titles, of which the list is as follows: x. 
drihád al-mutaallimin, Cairo n.d.; 2. Nasihat al- 
muridin, Tunis n.d.; 3. Sharh Shawéhid Ibn Hishdm, 
Constantine n.d; 4. Sharh mansimat Ibm Ghási 
fi’ Habit, Constantine n.d.; 5. Sharh al-Madidj@ct 
“ald mangamat Muhammad al-Madirdd (sic) al- 
Sláwi, Constantine 1878; 6. Sharh al-Lámiyya al- 
mudjradiyya fi "Ldjummal, ‘Anniba 1894; 7. Shark 
Aasidat Muhammad al-Mansili al-Tanisi, Algiers 
n.d; 8, Nushat ab-farf fi 'I-ma'ünk wa "sarf, Algiers 
ndi 9. Kitdb alifáda liman yatleb al-istifáda, 
Algiers r901; ro. al-Farida al-samiyya fi "la mál 
al-difbiyya, Algiers 1903; 11. al-Mirsdd ff masait 
aliktsdd, im collaboration with ‘Umar Brihmat, 
Algiers r904; 12. a-IMipád alsiyési, Algiers nd; 
13. Sharh al-djumal al-nahwiyya, Algiers n.d.; 14. 
al-Duray al-nabwiyya ‘ald "i-manguwat al-shabra- 
wiyya, Algiers 19(2); rs. Ristla fi masd*il al-kasb 
wa ‘Likbiyar, Algiers n.d.; 16. Tuhfat al-abhydr fi 
"L-diobr wa 'Likktivar, Algiers n.d.; 17. al-Kawd*id 
al-halimiyya, Algiers 1910; 18. al-Luma® ‘alā nazm 
albida‘, Algiers 1912. 
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MADJID s.SATD, Sultan of Zanzibar, 
1856-70, was born ca. 1635, the sixth of his father's 
twenty-seven known sons, and of an Ethiopian 
mother, He married a kinswoman, Asha, and had 
one child only, Khamfura. 

"When his father, Sayyid Said, left Zanzibar for 
Maskat for the last time on 16 April 1854, he had 
appointed his second son, Khalid, as governor and 
successor in the event of his death. Khalid died in 


November 1854, and shortly afterwards orders came 
from Maskat appointing Mádjid in his stead, thereby 
passing over three older brothers, Thuwaynl (later 
Sultan of "Umàn), Muhammad (Governor of Sumay!), 
and Turki (also later Sultán of (Uman), At this time 
Madjid was about twenty-one years old, and from 
childhood had suffered from a mild form of epilepsy, 
which at times handicapped him as suljdn, Shortly 
after his appointment as governor, he was approached. 
to denounce his father's treaties and edicts against 
the slave trade, but firmly declined. His sister Salma 
says that during his regency he “contrived to gain 
the goodwill of all by his kind and gentle manners”. 
At the beginning of his reign, the real power behind 
the throne was the British consul, Atkins Hamerton, 
and his death in July 1857 was a severe blow to 
Madjid. Fearing assassination, he took refuge on one 
of his warships, returning to the palace only after the 
arrival of Hamerton’s successor, Rigby, on 28 July 
1858. Very shortly after, Sa^id's third son, Thuwaynl, 
who had been designated sulfa in ‘Uman by his 
father, attempted to gain control of his father's 
African dominions by sending an armed expedition, 
It was turned back at sea by a British man-of-war, 
Next, a plot was uncovered to dethrone Madjid and 
to replace him by his brother, Barghash. In October 
1859 Madjid ordered him to leave Zanzibar for Mas- 
kal; bui, after being placed under house arrest, 
he managed to escape to a country palace known 
as Marseilles, where armed slaves and Arabs of the 
al-Harth! tribe rallied to his support. Madiid then 
invoked the assistance of the British Navy. The 
palace was bombarded, and Barghash fled back to 
Zanzibar, whence he was deported to Bombay. 

In Maskat, Thuvayni still insisted that his father's 
eastern African possessions were part of his heritage. 
He was able with justice to claim that for many years 
the governinent of *Umán had been sustained by 
revenues collected from Zanzibar. Madjid therefore 
agreed to an annual payment to Thuwayni of 40,000 
Maria Theresa thalers ex gratia, but Thuwaynl 
construed this as tribute. After Thuwaynt's 
abortive expedition of 1858, Māgjid discontinued 
payment, denying any question of tribute 
Eventually the dispute was submitted to the arbi 
tration of Lord Canning, Viceroy of India. His 
award stated that Madjid should be recognised 
as lawful successor to his father's African pos- 
sessions; and that the ruler of Zanzibar should 
pay to the ruler of "Umin an annual subsidy of 
40,000 Maria Theresa thalers. He further stipulated 
that this payment should not in any way be con- 
strued to imply the dependence of Zanzibar upon 
“Umän. The settlement and the independence of the 
two sovereigns was recognised by an Anglo-French 
Declaration on 13 March 1862. Madjid paid the an- 
nual subsidy until 1866, when Thuwaynl was murder- 
ed by his son Salim, declining thereafter to pay the 
subsidy to a parricide. For two years MAdjid re- 
mitted the annual payment to Bombay under 
protest, but this he refused to do after Sálim's 
deposition by his kinsman ‘Azzan in 1868. 

Weak and procrastinating, Mádjid was greatly 
under the influence of a certain Sulayman b. ‘Ali, 
one of his ministers whom Māgjid's sister Salma 
describes as a dandy and a libertine. Rigby and his 
successors had great difficulty in persuading Madjid 
to control the so-called “northern” Arabs, Arabs 
from the small principalities of the Gulf, who were 
determined to evade the treaties against the slave 
trade. A trade treaty was signed with the Hanse 
towns ir, 1859, and German trade was soon second 
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only to that with British India. It was through this 
connection that Madlid's sister Salma succeeded 
in making contact with one of the employees of the 
German consulate, Heinrich Ruste, whom she sub- 
sequently married. In 186: Madjid led an expedition 
to reassert his authority in Pate, which had rebelled; 
but he failed in 1866 when there was a similar, but 
more determined, rebellion in Witu, 

Madiid's decision that led to the foundation of Dar 
es Salaam, the present capital of Tanzania on the 
mainland, taken in 1862, has been obscured by differ- 
ing claims. The French claim that the idea was 
initiated by the French consul is surely exaggerated. 
The British claim, originated by (Sir John) Kirk, is 
that Madjid thought of it as “a place to retire to 
‘when consuls trouble him or when he is kicked out 
of the island”. These seem to leave out of account 
the facts that Arab, Indian and Swahili traders 
were increasing in number of the mainland, and that 
the harbour of Dar es Salaam in its landlocked bay 
was far more convenient than the open roadsteads 
then in use at Bagamoyo and Mboamaji. Building 
seems to have begun only in 1865-6, and included 
a palace for the sulján, parts of which still stand, Here, 
in September 1867, MAdjid gave a “dinner in the 
European manner" for the American, British, 
French and German consuls, apparently by way of 
a formal inauguration. 

‘There are several descriptions of Mádiid, notably 
by Richard Burton and Fr. Horner. He had a light 
complexion and pleasing manners, and generally re- 
sembled his distinguished father. He sat to hear 
causes and complaints three times a day, in a long, 
bare reception hall paved with black and white 
marble from Marseilles, and with some dingy chan- 
deliers and “three rows of common wooded-bottomed 
chairs”. There were French clocks and bureaux, 
cheap prints, gaudy china and shabby artificial 
flowers. The suljan, nevertheless, took great interest, 
as his father had so broadmindedly done, in both 
‘explorers and missionaries. A learned ornament of 
the court who attracted even Burton’s respect for 
his learning was the Shafi Addi, Shaykh Mubyi al- 
Din b. Shaykh b. «Abd Allah al-Kabtani. 

Midjid died in 1870, and was succeeded by his 
brother Barghash [g. 
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(G. S. P. FRE&MAN-GRENVILLE) 

AVMADIISTI {see BArtAMiY OS]. 

MADJLIS (^), a noun of place from the verb 
dialass "to sit down" and, by extension, “to sit”, 


“to hold a session"; starting from the original mean- 
ing of "a place where one sits down, where one 
stays", thence "a seat" (J. Sadan, Le mobilier aw 
Proche-Orient médiéval, Leiden 1976, index), the 
semantic field of madjlis is of very wide extent (see 
the dictionaries of Lane, Dozy, Blachére, etc). 
Among the principal derivative meanings are "a 
meeting place", "meeting, assembly” (cf. Kur'n, 
LXVIII, 12/11), “a reception hall (of a caliph, high 
dignitary or other personage)” and “a session which 
is held there", “a hall in which a professor’s courses 
are given or a judge's sentences delivered” (hence 
"praetorium, tribunal"), or further where the debates 
of an assembly take place (hence "council"). 
1, In social and cultural life 
2. In [sma Tl usage 
3. In Indian Shi" usage 
4. In the sense of representative institutions 

A. In the Middle East and North Africa 

B. [n Afghanistan 

C. In the Indo- Pakistan subcontinent 


1. In Soctat AND CULTURAL Lire 

From the pre-Islamic period, madjlis designated 
an “assembly or council of the tribe’s notables" 
[see papw, III, c] aad this institution is still alive 
(see e.g. J. Chelhod, Le droit dans la société bédouine, 
Paris 1971, 55), sometimes under another name (see 
BIAMA A; below, 4. B. [n Afghnistin; pIitoA in 
Suppl]. In various states of the Middle Ages, aa 
elaborate governmental structure contained a 
series of madjdlis, councils given precise powers 
(see notably al-Kalkashandi, Subk, index, 421-3). 
This usage plainly justifies the adoption of this 
term to designate in the contemporary age any coun- 
cil (madjlis al-baladiyya "municipal council”, m. al- 
wuzard? “council of ministers", etc.), an elected 
assembly m. ta?sisi "constituent assembly"), a 
chamber of deputies (m. al-nuwwåãb), a senate (m. al- 
huyükk or al-a‘yan), etc. The historical account of 
the legislative assemblies and parliaments in the 
Muslim countries will be the subject of section 4 
below, and the present notice will be limited to 
a brief survey of the madjälis which played a rôle 
in the social, religious and intellectual life of the 
Muslims of the Middle Ages. 

The first to be considered is that of the sovereign 
who dedicated part of his activity to “public or 
private meetings (majlis, pl. majaiis), where political 
and judicial decisions were adopted, plaintiffs, 
panegyrists and other visitors gathered, and ques- 
tions of literature or law were debated—for this 
was also regarded as a normal function of the head 
of state" (R. Brunschvig, Hafsides, ii, 37). These 
sessions foliowed a ceremonial which varied according 
to the dynasties and the character of the monarchs. 

‘The'etiquette of the court under the Umayyads is 
not well-known, and it is not known exactly what 
respective place was occupied by the representatives 
of the different social ciasses regularly admitted 
to the caliph's madjlis. For the ‘Abbasid period, we 
possess a manual falsely attributed to al-Djáhiz, 
the Kitāb a!-Tédj (ed. Ahmad Zakl Pasha, Cairo 19145 
French tr. Ch. Pellat, Le Livre de la couronne, Paris 
1954; cf. F. Gabrieli, Etichetla di corte e costumi. 
Sasanidi nel Kitib abliq al-mulik di al-Gdhig, 
in RSO, xiij3 [1932], 197-247), which sets forth, 
mainly for the people and part of the aristocracy 
unfamiliar with the customs, the rules of royal proto- 
col of the Sásinid court which it was proper to 
adopt, and supplies us with information derived 
from ‘Islamic kistory only on the entertainment 
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sessions. For the Fatimids (see M. Canard, Le céré- 
monial fatimite et le cérémonial bytantin, in By- 
tantion, xxi [z951], 355-420), the information is 
more detailed. The caliph habitually held a public 
audience on Mondays and Thursdays each week and 
sat on a golden throne separated from these attending 
by a grill (shubbak) and a curtain (sir) which was 
raised after be was seated, Among the title-bearers 
with public and private functions who had their 
places, according to their rank, in the reception 
hall, there must be noted the presence of a sáhib 
al-madilis, a high-ranking eunuch entrusted with 
‘organising the session and advising the dignitaries 
as soon as the caliph had taken his place on his 
throne (al-Kalkashandl, Subs, ili, 480-8; cf. B. Lewis, 
Islam from the Propiet Muhammad to the cap- 
ture of Constantinople, New York, etc. 1974, i, 
201-8). We also possess some information on the 
status of the people admitted into the audience 
chamber: for Muslim Spain, e, it consisted of 
elements constituting the &Adsya [see AL-KHAS5A WA 
^an]; for Tunisia in the time of the Hafsids, 
see R. Brunschvig, op. laud., ii, 28-9. 

In these public audiences, plaintiffs and peti- 
tioners were present, but poets and scholars who 
were admitted to the ruler’s presence also parti- 
cipated, and for those who solicited the same honour 
it was an occasion to be introduced to this privileged 
circle by the mediation of someone already established 
at court, to recite a panegyric and receive an imme- 
diate reward, 

‘The crowning of this process was well on the way 
when the ambitious man was retained at the royal 
table after the public audience or at another time 
of the day. The majority of caliphs actually were 
accustomed to surrounding themselves with a group 
of nudamd? (pl. of nadim), companions who had in 
theory to respect quite strict rules, of which one 
can gain an idea from the Kib al-Tádj (11-20, 
tr. 39-48) and to possess a certain number of qua- 
lities and kinds of knowledge that al-Mas«üdt de- 
tailed in his dar al-ramdn (see Murüdi, viii, 
103-4 — §§ 3229-30), 

A long account will not be given here of the enter- 
tainment evenings which many of the Muslim rulers. 
organised regularly and in the course of which they 
gave themselves up to "pleasure" or farab provoked 
by the music, singing and drinking. The Kitib al- 
Tādi (31-9, tr. 59-56) enumerates those who, sur- 
rounded by women slaves and eunuchs, hid themsel- 
ves behind a screen and those who showed themselves 
shamelessly to their familiars and to the musicians 
and singers; among the latter, al-Rashid is said to 
have been the first to follow the example of the 
Sásanids and establish divisions. This work makes no 
allusion to the presence of poets and story-tellers in 
these sessions, which were evidently distinguished 
from the meals of which al-Mas'üdi speaks and during 
which a certain dignity surely reigned. As R. Blachere 
says with reference to Sayf al-Dawla (Motenabét, 
130), during intimate meetings known as madjdlis 
al-uns, "the cups were passed round, the social 
barriers fell, giving way to a semi-intimacy where 
protector and protégés treated one another with 
simplicity, at times even with familiarity", with- 
Out too much casualness, it seems, Al-Mas‘id! 
(Murüdi, viii, 102 = § 3229) supplies some details on 
the conversations held in the madjlis of al-Mu‘tamid 
and mentions that their proceedings were recorded in 
writing; poetry occupied an important place there, 
as akSül confirms, who, describing a meeting of 
this kind around al-RAdI (see AMbdr as-RáAt billah 


wa'l-Multagt billds, French tr. M. Canard, Algiers 
1946, i, 6o if), indicates the place of each of the 
guests designated by name, cites the subjects 
approached and reproduces the verses recited on 
this occasion. 

"This is not the place to dwell on the rôle of poetry 
considered as an instrument of government and 
propaganda by some monarchs, always inclined to 
make use of the eulogies which were presented to 
them by versifiers of talent. Often skilled in stirring 
up rivalries, the caliph would put into competi- 
tion poets, story-tellers, grammarians or fukahP, 
to rejoice in the victory of some and saeer at the 
discomforture of others. The ruler’s madjlis also 
became a circle which J. E. Bencheikh (Les voies 
d'une création. Essai sur la poésie arabe à Bagdad 
dams la première moitié du ITILXe siècle, thesis 
Paris 1971, 130; idem, Pottigue arabe, Paris 1975, 
22 tf.; idem, Le cénacle podtique du Calife al-Mula- 
weh... in BELO, xxix [1077], 33-52) describes 
as "a court of legitimation”, adding that "the 
creator confronts there a well-informed prince, 
formidable men of learning, uncharitable colleagues; 
in short, criticism is made immediately and pronoun- 
ced without appeal. On the other hand, it plays a 
basic role in the diffusion of masterpieces: the scholars 
comment on them, the musicians are inspired by 
them, the listeners spread their renown". These 
general considerations inspired by the study of a 
limited period of the history of poetry in Baghdad 
are perfectly applicable to the majority of courts 
of Muslim sovercigns who were friends of letters 
and the arts to any extent and concerned about their 
reputation as patrons. 

In addition, before even the dismemberment of 
the ‘Abbasid empire was accomplished, parallel to 
the caliph’s madjlis, there were some literary groups 
directed by provincial governors and high dignitaries 
who had it at heart to gather around them, to ensure 
their prestige, poets and scholars frequently attracted 
by ethnic or politico-religious affinities, but also 
for basely material reasons, for the isolated man of 
letters or scholar could only live sparsely, if he were 
without fortune; in any case, if he were not par- 
ticularly ambitious, he had to appeal to a patron, 
who, in default of the caliph, he could find in the 
provinces, then at the court of the dynasts who 
flourished from one end to the other of the Muslim 
world. 

This necessity was undoubtedly prejudicial not 
only to the quality of the work at least of the poets, 
but also to their dignity, for they could not help but 
compromise themselves, to obey the tastes of the 
patrons and their entourage, and to adopt at times 
a politico-religious attitude contrary to their own 
convictions. In any case, the study of patronage 
in the history of Arabo-Islamic civilisation (which 
remains to be undertaken, for it has only been so 
far sketched out, eg. by R. Blachére, HLA, lil, 
544-51) would be really instructive; based om the 
literacy groups and salons in evidence from the 
Middle Ages to our own days, it would provide a 
global idea of the influence that the latter exercised 
on the evolution of literature. 

In a society where, as R. Blachtre (Motanabbf, 
130) writes “the life of the salon occupied an im- 
portant place, noone could aspire to public admi- 
Tation, if he were not also a maa of the world, an 
agreable conversationalist with a lively mind and 
prompt at repartee, skilled in creating situations 
which he could turn to his advantage". These re- 
marks, valid for the madídlis of kings and princes, hold 
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good for those who, at an inferior social level, 
stayed simply in the home of well-to-do poets and 
writers and even in the shops of merchants who prac- 
tised in their own way a form of patronage. So 
some madjalis were and still are constituted which 
are real literary salons, where good speech is hon- 
onred and extemporisation reigns. 

When the person who “held session” was a profes- 
sor, his madjlis, which could possibly be transformed 
into a cterie, was the place (mosque, madrasa, per- 
sonal home, ete.) where he dispensed his teaching; 
the same term designated the whole body of his 
audience, the session during which he dictated his 
course and, finally, the course itself; his lessons, once. 
recorded by his pupils, were "published" most 
often under the heading améli "dictations" [see 
TADAIs], but also at times madjalis (see Sezgin, GAS, 
i, 83-5); one of the most famous works of this 
category is the Kildb al-Madjalis or al-Amali of 
‘Tha‘lab [q.v]. (Ep,) 


2. Ix Imai Usace, 


Here, madjlis referred to a formal session of reli- 
gious instruction, the place of it, and also to the 
lecture or sermon read in it by a da (9.v.] to the 
faithful. These lectures were known more properly 
as wisdom sessions (madjdlis al-hikma). In the 
Fatimid age, their preparation and delivery twice 
weekly was the official duty of the da *i-du'df. 
Outside the capital Cairo, they were read by his 
deputies (nuwwāb). The sessions were the occasion 
for the payment of a religious duty known as "the 
[fee for] confidential discourse (nadjwd)”, According 
to aMusabbib (d. 420/roz9), the dafi "Ldu*ii 
prepared the lectures, submitted them to the caliph 
for approval, and then read them separately to 
various groups of different sex, social and religious 
rank. Describing later Fatimid practice, Ibn al- 
Tuwayr states that they were drafted by the chief 
assistants (nubab@) of the da“ 'l-du'àt employed in 
the Dar al-Hikma and read by him, if possible, to 
the caliph who would affix his mark of ratification 
(Salama) to the text. Collections of such lectures are 
extant, like the Tawi? da°@im al-Islam of Kadi al- 
Nutman, the Madjalis Mustansiriyya, of “Abd al 
Hakim b. Wahb al-Mālidji (wrongly ascribed to 
Badr al-Djamall), and the Madjdlis Mwayyadiyya, 
containing 800 lectures of al-Mu'ayyad fi "Din 
al-Shirizi (d. 470/1077; see on this work, Brockel- 
mann, S 1, 326). On the other hand, the Kitáb al- 
Madiili: wa ‘I-musdyardt of the Kadi ak-Nu'màn 
(d. 363/974) is a kind of account of sessions held with 
the calipa al-Mufizz (ed. H. al-Faki, I. Sbabbüb 
and M, a-Yaflawi, Tunis 1978). In the post-Fatimid 
age, the Tayyibi da‘? mulak assumed the teaching 
function of the Fatimid da‘ '-du*di, and collections. 
of madiális of some of them have also been preserved. 
Bibliography: Makrizl, al-Khitat, Balak 1270] 
1854, i, 390-1; Mubammad Kamil Husayn, Fi 
ada Misr al-Fatimiyya, Cairo 1950, 23-41; 
S. M. Stern, Cairo as the centre of the Ismd'ili 
movement, in Colloque international sur l'histoire 
du Caire, Cairo 1974. (W. Mapstowa) 


3. Is Inviay Swi% vsact. 


This term is especially used in the Indian sub- 
continent for the Shi mourning assemblies held 
during Mubarram to commemorate the tragedy of 
Karbala, These assemblies are organised in private 
homes or, more properly, in the imám-bà/ás [q.v.], 
where miniature replicas of al-Husayn's tomb at 
Karbala, made out of paper or other material, are 


kept throughout the year. The madjlis, though dating 
back to earlier times, acquired real prominence in 
the 12th/18th century with the impetus given to it by 
the Nawwdbs of Awadh or Oudh (1722-1856). Under 
these rulers, Lakhnaw (g.7.] or Lucknow, which was 
the seat of administration, became the undisputed 
centre of Shi“ culture in India and a place where the 
madilis found its full development. Since then, the 
‘madjlis has retained much of its traditional character. 
‘The central theme of the ceremony is the recital, 
in prose or verse, of the events connected with the 
martyrdom of al-Husayn, followed by lamentations 
and the beating of the breast, in which the whole 
assembly takes part. The service ends with the 
distribution of sherbet, sweets or food to all those 
present in the madjlis. An important outcome of the 
institution was the emergence of individuals per- 
forming distinct functions in the madjlis proceedings. 
As related by ‘Abd al-Hallm Sharar, these included 
the hadith-Bhwans (hadith reciters), recounting the 
virtues of the Prophet's family; the wikifa-Mvdns 
(narrators of anecdotes), describing the misfortunes 
of those martyred at Karbali?; the marthiya-Ah¥ans 
{eeciters of elegies), whose poetic narration of the 
events was accompanied by gesticulations and 
facial expressions; and the sis-kh™ans (singers of 
diges), who were accomplished musicians, Among 
these various activities, the singing of dirges, in 
particular, enjoyed much popular appeal, despite its 
disapproval by the religious leaders, In its literary 
role, the madjlis contributed to the development of 
the marthiya in Urdu, as illustrated by Anis (1802-74) 
and Dabir (1803-75), the recognised masters of that 
genre [see MARTHIYA, 4. In Urdu]. 

Bibliography: Meer Hassan Ali (Mrs), Obser- 
vations on the Mussulmauns of India, repr. Karachi 
1974; ‘Abd al-Hallm Sharar, Maghriki tamaddun 
kä dMiri nemüna: gudhasta  Lahhwa'ü, repr- 
Karachi 1963, Engl. tr. E. S. Harcourt and Pakhic 
Hussain, Lucknow: the last phase of an Oriental 
culture, London 1975; J. N. Hollister, The Shi'a 
of India, London 1953; Aziz Ahmad, An intellectual 
history of Islam in India, Edinburgh 1969. 

(MuxisuR Rannan) 
4. I THE SENSE OF REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS 

A. In the Middle East and North Africa 

The terms Madjlis (Arabic), and Medilis (Otto- 
man Turkish), Meclis (Modern Turkish) and Madiles. 
(Persian), meaning “Parliament, appear in various. 
word-combinations as indicated below. In Arabic, 
the synonym Barlamdn (borrowed from the French) 
has also been in frequent use, as has Pdrldment? in 
Ottoman Turkish (irom the Italian), Parldmenio 
in modem Turkish (mostly used for parliaments 
outside Turkey) or Parlemén in modern Persian 
(from French). Madjlis (usually in Madjlis al- 
nuwitd, or Madilis shird al-nuewdd) assumed this 
connotation in the roth century, as the concept of 
parliamentarism became widespread, thanks to the 
impact of Western influence on the Middle East, 
without, at least initially, implying parliamentary 
government. While it ís not certain when the term 
was first used in this sense, its first official use appears. 
to have been in 1866, with the promulgation of 
Khedive Ismál's Hudid wa-nisdm-ndmat madjlis 
shiré al-nuwwith al-misriyya of Radjab 1283 (see 
below, under (xvi) Egypt). 

‘The following article attempts to outline and 
evaluate the advent and fate of parliamentarism in 
the Ottoman Empire, Republican Turkey, Iran, Arab 
states and Middle Eastern countries with Muslim 
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minorities, such as Israel and Cyprus. In certain coun- 
tries, parliamentary bodies were convened in response 
to growing demands for political participation by 
individuals or groups impressed by Western patterns 
of democratic government, who hoped to use such 
bodies as national instruments for obtaining (or 
preserving) independence, overall progress and 
especially for curbing absolutism. The above were 
established by local rulers, usually in response to 
popular demands. Sometimes, they were established 
by the local ruler on his own initiative, originally 
in an advisory capacity only; in this latter case, these 
bodies eventually showed greater political awareness 
and demanded more than anticipated. During the 
colonial period, especially in Arab areas under British 
and French contro! after the First World War, 
parliamentary institutions were set up by the foreign 
Power, Elsewhere, as in Iran and Turkey, they were 
established by independent régimes, generally during 
the first half of the zoth century. On the whole, the 
latter proved to be more durable than the former. 
However, when adapted to the social, economic and 
political realities of the country, all such parliaments 
did continue to function, even those which were 
colonial creations, as in Lebanon or the Maghrib. 

Parliaments in the Middle East and North Africa, 
whether dating from the colonial or independent era, 
in general were modelled on Western patterns and 
functioned with varying degrees of effectiveness, es- 
pecially during the first half of the 20th century. Most 
parliaments in Arab states were considered mainly 
consultative bodies by the government. In recent 
years, under the new, revolutionary, highly central- 
ised régimes they have lost much of their effectiveness 
(after having been challenged by Islamists and right- 
and left-wing groups). In many cases, party compe- 
tition has all but disappeared and the role of parlia- 
ment (if at all extant) in the initiation of legislation 
and public policy-making has diminished, as have 
its representational attributes. In reality, parlia- 
ments in Iran and most Arab states—eagerly hailed 
by nationalist movements both as symbols of 
emancipation and desirable vehicles for political 
expression—had failed, largely because of their 
inability to resolve or even regulate the sharp con- 
flicts rooted in socio-economic, ethnic and political 
differences. Such parliaments had indeed identified 
with the status quo forces. On the other hard, that 
of Turkey, with a longer parliamentary tradition, 
has maintained its importance to date (1978). 

In summary, parliamentary institutions in each 
of the countries discussed below have reflected the 
local political culture of the time. Their impact on 
national affairs, however, has been merely marginal 
in most cases, as parliaments in the Middle East and 
North Africa (Turkey and Israel excepted) have rarely 
provided political leadership, except through legis- 
lation. Their probable main function has been to le- 
gitimise the new states, moderate internal conflict 
by allowing argument and integrate diverse elements. 
Most Middle Eastern parliaments have succeeded only 
partially in carrying out these functions, especially 
the last one. 
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(i) The Ottoman empire 
‘The first Ottoman parliament was inaugurated 
in 1877, although local parliamentary institutions 
had occasionally convened prior to that time in cer- 
tain parts of the Empire, such as Egypt (see below). 
Earlier, in 1845, a General Assembly, or Medilis-i 
*umimi, was convened in Istanbul by Abd al-Medjld, 
seating one Muslim and one Christian trom each prov- 
ince. It met for two months, concerning itself with 
improvement of local matters. However, it could 
hardly be considered as mote than a mere forerunner 
of a genuine parliament. Ottoman reformists (“Tke 
Young Ottomans”), had indeed discussed the prin- 
ciple of representation, especially since the mi 
nineteenth century; many thought of it as a cure for 
the Empire's ills. 
The First Ottoman Parliament, Convocation of a 
parliament was one of the stipulations of the 1876 
Constitution, granted by ‘Abd al-Hamid II f.v] at 


the instance of Midhat Pasha (g.v.] and his supporters. 
The Sultan convened a parliament for two principal 
reasons: firstly, Ottoman reformists and liberals were 
firmly convinced that a Western-style parliament, 
anchored in a written constitution, was essential 
for curtailing absolutism and propelling the Empire 
on the road to its salvation; secondly, representa- 
tives of the European Powers, then meeting in the 
Constantinople Conference, would thus be impressed 
with the Ottoman Government's earnest desire to 
rule more democratically and guarantee individual 
freedoms more effectively. 

‘The 1876 Constitution stipulated that parliament, 
or Medilis-i *umümi, would comprise an elected 
Chamber of Delegates, Medilis-i mebSaihdn and an ap- 
pointed Senate, literally a Chamber of Notables, 
Medilis-i a®yan. The former Chamber, although in- 
tended to play the major role, was nevertheless 
limited chiefly to debating, since initiation of legista- 
tion was to be a prerogative of the Ministers who 
were not responsible to the Medilís; also, a Member 
of the Chamber of Delegates could initiate a bill 
only via the Grand Vizier's office, which then for- 
warded it for the Sultan's approval, while the Sultan. 
retained the right of veto. Voting on the budget 
was the sole meaningful task of the Chamber of 
Delegates, and even this could be circumvented. 
Consequently, the Chamber's real importance was 
not in its powers, but rather, in its very establishment 
as a debating forum rendering it a possible restraint. 
‘on despotism, 

According to an irdde dated 28 October 1876 
(the draft of the electoral law was promulgated only 
in 1908), elections for the Chamber of Delegates com- 
menced in December 1876 and continued throughout 
the Empire for several weeks—with the noteworthy 
exception of Egypt, Tunisia, Montenegro and Serbia 
(these had special international status and were cor 
sequently excused) and of Mount Lebanon (where the 
Maronites an Druzes refused to vote, lest it affect 
their special status). In theory, every 50,000 male 
Ottoman subjects were to elect one delegate. In prac- 
tice, members of various administrative councils 
wrote in the delegates of their choice on the ballots, 
Muslims and non-Muslims alike (although the latter 
Were subject to a quota). All ballots were checked 
at the provincial governor's office by a public com- 
mittee headed by the governor himself; they were 
then counted and despatched to Istanbul for verifi- 
cation, Elections in the capital itself followed a 
slightly different procedure, 

‘The iride stipulated that the Chamber of Delegates 
comprise 130 Members. However, only 119 were 
elected and attended the first session; in the second, 
which commenced in December 1877—after new 
elections had been held—there were 113 delegates, 
including 55 who had attended the first session as 
well. All sessions convened in Istanbul, where the 
Chamber—along with an appointed Senate of ar 
(4 others were appointed subsequently)—met from 
19 March 1877 until 13 February 1878, when the 
Sultan dissolved parliament. It appears that ‘Abd 
al-Hamid II considered reconvening it, but then 
changed his mind; Parliament was not to convene 
again until 1908. 

Senate meetings were closed to the public and 
little is known of them (other than that it debated 
several bills passed by the Chamber]; sessions of 
the Chamber of Delegates were open, however. These 
dealt with foreign demands on Ottoman territory and 
subsequently with the Turco-Russian War—all with 
patriotic spirit They discussed bills presented by 
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Ministers, passing a number of them with certain 
changes. Most significant were the Provincial Admin- 
istration Law, the Municipalities Law and the Elec- 
toral Law for the Chamber. They debated finances 
(eg. they sharply criticised the Baghdad Railway 
concession) and made some pertinent observations 
thereupon to the Ministers, Their most noteworthy 
contribution, however, was most likely the constant 
stream of criticism of the Government's handling 
of the war, bureaucratic mismanagement and ad- 
ministrative corruption. These manifestations of 
an independent stand received coverage in the local 
press, which commented approvingly on their lively 
character. 

Many Members of the Chamber of Delegates were 
former government officials, including several mem- 
bers of the administrative councils supervising the 
elections. Socially, most seem to have been of the 
middle and upper middle classes, hence their interest 
in administrative reform and their conservative 
approach to most socio-economic issues. On the 
religious and ethnic levels, they were much more 
of a mixed gathering. In the first session, there were 
71 Muslims, 44 Christians and 4 Jews; in the second 
64 Muslims, 43 Christians and 6 Jews. They belonged 
to various ethnic groups throughout the Empire: 
a contemporary observer counted ten: Turks, 
Arabs, Kurds, Greeks, Armenians, Bulgars, Alba- 
nians, Bosnians, Vlachs and Jews. There was an 
even greater diversity of languages, though Turkish 
was the official language of proceedings. Rich and 
poor, educated and uneducated, they were not un- 
representative of the Empire's overall population. 
Despite their disparate character, they succeeded 
in cooperating and in publicising personal, local and 
national grievances to such an extent that the 
Sultan was prompted to send them home. 

Parliaments in the Second Constitutional Period. 
The 1876 Constitution was reinstated (it had never 
been officially abrogated) in August 1908, after the 
‘Young Turk Revolution; parliament was thus re- 
vived. The Committee of Union and Progress (CUP) 
[see rrp we TERAKKT njeM'rvvETI] and other 
groups sought to assert themselves—and limit 
the Sultan's powers—via the Chamber. ‘Abd al- 
Hamid II re-inaugurated parliament in Constanti- 
nople on 17 December 1908; it functioned until 
April 1920, when the last Ottoman parliament 
was dissolved. 

Elections were held according to an electoral 
law which modified the irdde of 28 October 1876 but 
retained the limited franchise and voting through 
administrative councils, The CUP was in conflict with 
other groups in the Chamber, which opposed it on 
either ideological or ethnic grounds (Greek members, 
for example). Still, it generally held an uneasy major- 
ity, useful during the historical meeting of Chamber 
and Senate, sitting as a single National Assembly 
(22 April 1909] which decided to depose ‘Abd al- 
Hamid 11 after his counter-revolution had failed. This 
was one of the high points in the annals of parlia- 


meats of the Second Constitutional Period. A partial 
result of this decision was the debate and subsequent 
passage of various amendments to the 1876 Constitu- 
tion, rendering the Chamber an important component 
of the state, Concurrently, the once unconditional 
sovereignty of the Sultans was restricted; their 
prerogative to appoint Ministers and nominate 
others to high office became the right of parliament 
Or the cabinet. Even the cabinet itself was made 
responsible, and to some extent subservient, to 
Parliament. 

During its early years, the Chamber debated and 
passed numerous laws, chiefly of a financial, ad- 
ministrative, or judicial character (list and sum- 
maries may be found in Sarrou—see Bibliography); 
during the First World War, several laws of military 
significance were considered. However, the CUP it- 
self, in firm executive control, strove to curtail 
the powers of parliament, achieving only limited re- 
sults. The CUP enjoyed moro success in passing legis- 
lation in the Chamber from 1909 onwards. It was 
generally aimed at centralising the Empire's admin- 
istration and strengthening their own position at its 
head. Examples are the Laws of: Vagabondage and 
Suspected Persons; Public Meetings; the Press and 
Printing; Associations; and the Prevention of 
Brigandage and Sedition, These were intended to 
curb individual as well as public opposition and to 
limit the freedom of the press. Such measures did 
not pass without determined opposition; the Chamber 
included a group which resisted these restrictions, 
along with the limitation of the Chamber's powers 
in favour of the Sultan, whom the CUP manipulated. 
In April 19r2, new elections were held with the CUP 
obtaining strong support, reportedly by pressure 
and bribery. Yet another Chamber was inaugurated 
in May ror4, which prolonged its tenure in April 
1918 (by amending the Constitution), after its four- 
year term had ended. However, in December 1918, 
Mehemmed VI dissolved parliament. Elections were 
held a year later; the now Chamber convened on 
12 January 1920, adjourned itself in March and was 
dissolved on rr April rgzo. It convened briefly, 
again, in March 1921; however, for all practical 
purposes, the sessions of parliament in Istanbul had 
come to an end. 

The composition of parliament during the Second 
Constitutional Period was no less heterogeneous than 
in 1877-8. The nationalism of the Young Turk leaders 
had a market ethnocentric tenor, bolstered to a 
degree by their Islamic policy. Consequently, 
creasing preference was shown to Turks and Arabs 
in the elections, although the Turks, a minority in 
the Empire, constantly maintained an absolute 
majority in the Madjlis. The CUP was suspicious 
of Arab and Armenian nationalism, on the one hand, 
and impatient with Greek and Albanian criticism 
within the Chamber, on the other. The following 
table (from Feroz Ahmad—see Bibliography) 
demonstrates this trend. 
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Gi) Turkey. 

Turkey's Grand National Assembly (GNA), or 
Türkiye Büyük Millet Meclisi, forged during Turkey's 
War of Independence, wes soon given a legal basis; 
attention to legality has, in fact, characterised this 
body throughout its existence. Mustafa Kemal and 
his advisers were careful to maintain legal continuity: 
When the GNA opened as a Constituent Assembly in 
Ankara, on 23 April z920, twelve days after the 
Chamber in Istanbul bad been dissolved (see Ottoman 
empire, above), it comprised no fewer than 92 Mem- 
bers of the dissolved Chamber, including its erstwhile 
president (who now became vice-president of the 
GNA). Nevertheless, the GNA may be considered 
as a distinctly new institution. As early as 20 January 
1921, the GNA adopted a provisional constitution 
for Turkey, entitled The Law of Fundamental Organ- 
isations, which vested all legislative authority and 
executive power in the GNA and charged it with 
governing the state. 

The amendment of 29 October 1923 declaring 
‘Turkey a republic and the 1924 Constitution institu- 
tionalised the above in a more detailed manner. All 
powers were centred in the unicameral GNA which 
was to be elected by universal male suffrage. The 
GNA would elect the President of the Republic, 
who in turn, would appoint the Prime Minister, The 
GNA reserved the right to approve the latter and his 
Cabinet, all of whom were responsible to it. The size of 
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the GNA remained fluid, adjustable to population 
fluctuations. Until 1945, the GNA housed (with 
brief exceptions) a single party, the People's Party 
(later renamed the Republican People's Party [see 
DIOMHÖRIVVET ALE rInxasl]; several experiments 
with including additional parties were short-lived, 
During the post-1945 era, several parties havo vied 
for power in the GNA. 

The 1961 Constitution [passed by a Constituent 
Assembly convened after the military intervention 
of 27 May 1960 and subsequently approved by a 
popular referendum on 9 July 1961) greatly resembled 
that of 1924, with certain modifications concerning 
the GNA. It became a bicameral body comprising 
a National Assembly (Millet Meclisi) of 450 members, 
elected for a maximum term of four years and a 
Senate (Senato) of 150 members elected for six years 
(with one-third renewed every two years). This 
Senate included 22 of the ex-officers who had en- 
gineered the 1960 intervention (and became Senators 
for life), anothe: r5 appointed by the State President, 
as well as all surviving former State Presidents. 
‘The National Assembly was the more important 
body of the two, as Cabinets had to obtain its vote 
of confidence; in addition, it had the right to initiate 
and support legislation in the event of a dispute 
with the Senate. Tho powers of parliament and the 
cabinet were considerable; however, a Constitutional 
Court, established at that time, was able to rule 
on the constitutionality of parliamentary laws and 
decisions (among its other powers), 

There have been several changes in the laws 
governing parliamentary elections. Up to 1945, elec- 
tions were indirect and thus liable to manipulation. 
Women were enfranchised in 1934. Between 1945 and 
1950, with the transition to a multi-party system, 
the electoral laws were modified. In 1946, direct 
elections replaced indirect ones (first applied in 
the 1950 elections) and a secret ballot and public 
vote-counting were guaranteed. In r950, supervision 
of elections passed from the executive to the judi- 
ciary. The simple plurality system continued until 
the 1960 military intervention, when a modified 
system of proportional representation was instituted 
for elections to the National Assembly. According to 
the new electoral laws passed by the Constituent 
Assembly in April-May 196r, each of Turkey's 
67 constituencies (identical to its administrative 
districts) was assigned its share of the 450 seats, 
proportional to its population. Each party received 
a number of seats relative to its vote in each con- 
stituency. In the Senate elections of 196r, the party 
winning the majority in a constituency carried all 
its seats (Istanbul and Arkara excepted). Since 1964, 
the Senate elections system was adapted to resemble 
that of the National Assembly. Since 1961, all Turkish 
citizens aged twenty-one or over (barring convicted 
criminals) could vote: candidates for the National 
Assembly had to be literate and aged 30 or over; 
for the Senate—university graduates aged 40 or 
over. Membership in the GNA was considered in- 
compatible with service in the state bureaucracy, 
the armed forces or the judiciary, Democratisation 
of the electoral process was bolstered by the require- 
ment that parties hold primary elections six weeks 
before voting-day and that party representatives 
participate in the supervision of the balloting, 

Parliamentary history in the Republic of Turkey 
appears to be divided into three major periods: 
1923-46, 1946-60, 1961 to date (178). During the 
first period, the single-party era, general elections 
to the GNA were held in 1923, 1927, 1931, 1935, 1939 


and 1943. The GNA was not only identified with the 
cadres of the People's Party but was, to a certain 
extent, an extension of the party itself, co-operat- 
ing with it in a single-minded effort towards rapid 
modernisation. The second period ranges from the 
beginning of the multi-party era until the first mili- 
tary intervention. General elections to the GNA were 
held in 1946, 1950, 1954 and 1957. This period wit- 
nessed the orderly transfer of power from the ruling 
party to the Democrat Party [see DEMOKRAT PARTI], 
which obtained and kept a comfortable majority in 
the GNA for ten years (1950-60). While opposition 
within the GNA had been negligible during the first 
period, it was active indeed during the second. 
Although several smaller parties had a minor share 
in electoral competition and parliamentary contests, 
most of the campaigning was andertaken by the 
two mass parties, the Republican People's Party 
and the Democrat Party; their rivalry for power 
engendered a constant see-saw in parliamentary 
debates on legislation and general poliey. The third 
period commenced with the establishment of a 
bicameral system under the new constitution, 
General elections to the National Assembly were 
held in 1961, 1965, 1969, 1973 and 1977, general 
elections to the Senate in 196: and partial elections 
in 1964, 1966, 1968, 1973, 1975, 1977 and 1979. 
The see-saw continued, this time between the Repub- 
lican People's Party and the Justice Party (heir to 
the Democrat Party in many respects), although with 
three principal differences: 

(a) The relative liveralisation of political party 
activities, initiated in 196r, enabled several radical 
groups to form legal parties, stand for election 
and enter parliament. Examples were: the socialist 
Workers’ Party of Turkey, active since 1961, in 
parliament since 1965; the Republican Peasant's 
Nation Party (renamed Nationalist Action Party), ac- 
tive in its pan-Turk ultra-nationalist character and in 
parliament since 1965; and the strongly Isiam-orient- 
ed National Salvation Party, active (under a different 
name) since 1970 and in parliament since 1973. All 
this reflected a diminishing of the national consensus 
and increased the difficulties of passing legislation, 
especially since some of the other parties broke up 
as well. 

(b) For the first time in Turkey’s parliamentary 
history, coalition cabinets were required in order 
to obtain votes cf confidence in the National Assem- 
bly. While the Justice Party obtained an absolute 
majority in the general elections of 1965 and 1969, 
in those of 1961, 1973 and 1977 the Republican 
People's Party obtained only a relative majority 
(see table of Election Results below) and rather 
unstable coalition cabinets had to be formed. This 
hindered meaningful legislation in both Houses and 
encumbered policy-making in the Cabinet (although 
the parliament and cabinet still could—and did— 
move decisively in times of national crisis, as in 
Cyprus, in July r974). 

(e) Frequent elections were held; scarcely a year 
went by without an election for the National As- 
sembly, the Senate or local authorities. Thus publie 
excitement never abated; on the contrary, ii 
creased, often to the point of physical violence, In. 
deed, violence appealed to several extra-parliamen- 
tary groups, small but vocal and active, supported 
by those who had despaired of obtaining speedy 
socio-economic and other reforms by parliamentary 
means, especially during the years of coalition 
government stalemate. Consequently, political pro- 
cesses in contemporary Turkey appear to continue 
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on two different levels, only one of which is centred 
in the GNA and follows the parliamentary rules-of- 
the-game; the other level is extra-parliamentary, 
radicalised and favours violence. 

The GNA has attracted many well-educated per- 
sons; approximately 70%-80% of its members, in 
all sessions combined, had studied at the university. 
However, the socio-economic and occupational com- 
position ‘of parliament in Turkey reflects more 
accurately the transition to a multi-party régime 
and the changes brought about by modernisation. 
The key-date for this process is 1950, as it was then 
that a counter-élite was largely substituted for the 
Kemalists. Analyses conducted separately by Frey 
and by Tachau (see Bibliography) have established 
that prior to 1950, the GNA comprised—in descend- 
ing order—former government officials, retired 
officers, lawyers, merchants and businessmen, and 
educators. After 1950, the main groups—again, in 
descending order—were lawyers, merchants and 
businessmen (i e., the groups with more experience 
in a competitive system) followed by former govern- 
ment officials and retired officers. Before 1950, a 
much larger proportion of the GNA came from the 
more developed areas in Western Turkey; since then, 
there has been a much more equitable distribution. 
ln the sessions between 1927 and 1943, 63% or 
more of the membership had already served in 
parliament; since then, the proportion has dropped 
to below 50%, with new members entering not only 
for natural reasons but also thanks to new ideologies 
enjoying some popular support, The above indicates 
a broadening of the Turkish political élite, as ex- 
pressed in the GNA, as well as a freer élite circulation 
and greater competition between rival élites, reflect- 
ing the growth of pluralism in Turkish society and 
the increase in its upward mobility during the multi- 
party era, Electoral participation bas been quite 
crucial factor, as it has generally been rather large, 
between 64.3% and 89.3% (56.2%-81.0% for the 
Senate). Voting has usually been heavier in the rural, 
less-developed areas in Central and Eastern Anatolia, 
perhaps because of the influence of local landlords. 
This status-quo factor bas been offset, however, 
by the considerable internal migration from village 
to town and city, on the one hand, and to a lesser 
extent, by the impact of Turkish workers returning 
from Europe, on the other. In recent years, the 
Justice Party and the National Salvation Party 
hhave been particularly strong in rural, less developed 
areas and have consequently enjoyed electoral 
support there. The Republican People's Party, 
enjoying more electoral support in the cities, has 
benefitted in recent elections from population migra- 
tion into the cities. Tt is not easy to predict how 
all this will be affected by the military intervention 
‘of 12 September 1980, one of whose first measures 
was to dissolve both Houses of Parliament in 
Turkey, 
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Notes: The Democrat Party was forbidden to participate in politics after the 1960 military intervention. The Democratic Party is a new group which seceded from the 
Justice Party. 
The Nation Party and the Republican Nation Party were run by the same leadership-core, essentially. 
‘The Nationalist Action Party was the new name of the Republican Peasants Nation Party since 1969. 
The Workers' Party of Turkey, closed down in 1971, ce-eotered electoral contests in 1977. 
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Notes: In 196r, elections were held for all rgo Senate seats that were earmarked (or election (other Senators were appointed). 
Since 1964, elections were bold in about a third of the constituencies, for a third of those seats and for those that bad become vacant. 
The Nationalist Action Party was the new name of the Republican Peasants Nation Party since 1969. 
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(iii) Iram. 


No significant. representative institutions existed 
in Iran until the 1906 Revolution, when the Iranian 
Parliament was established, reflecting the basic 
intention of the Fundamental Law of 30 December 
1906 and the Supplementary Fundamental Law of 8 
October 1907 (both principal components of Iran's 
first Constitution) to curb the absolute monarchy of 
the Kádjárs. These laws, largely patterned after the 
Belgian Constitution of 1831, provided for a National 
Consultative Assembly (Madjlis-i shürá-yi milli), 
to which was added a Senate (Madilis-i Sind) in 1949 
(first meeting in April 1950). The former body was 
not only much older, but also far more influential 
in public life than the latter: it was empowered to 
discuss all national affairs, pass laws, approve the 
budget, grant concessions and ratify treaties. The 
all-Muslim Senate, half of whose Go Members were 
nominated by the Shah, was largely intended as a 
check on the Assembly's powers. 

Up to the 1978 revolution, the National Assembly. 
was elected by universal suftrage, excluding the 
armed forces and convicted criminals but since 
1963 including women, who might both vote and 
be elected, Election was by simple plurality in 
constituencies. A number of seats were earmarked 
for Armenians, Assyrians, Jews and Zoroastrian 
(but only a Muslim might be Prime Minister). In 
1957, the number of seats was increased from 136 to 
200; it was subsequently raised to 219 and currently 
(1978) stood at 268. The Assembly's term of office 
was extended from two to four years (the Senate's 
term was four years as well) in 1956. The last elec- 
tions under the Shah's régime were those of 20 June 
1975 for the 24th Assembly and the 7th Senate. 
These were held on one day, whereas formerly 
they had lasted for weeks and even months. Further- 
more, these were the first held under the single- 
party system. In those elections, all Iranians aged 
twenty and above could vote in the Assembly 
elections in 173 constituencies; those aged twenty- 
five and up could vote for the Senate as well. There 
were 6,805,647 votes cast for the Assembly, about 
51% participation; and 5,834,666 votes for the 
Senate in 3o constituencies, amounting to nearly 
50% of eligible voters, Twenty women entered the 
Assembly and one the Senate. 

The 24 Iranian Assemblies from 1906 to 1978 
have had an uneasy and sometimes tumultuous his- 
tory of in-fighting and of struggling with the Shab for 
power. The First Assembly began as a uationalist and 
reformist parliament, which improved fiscal controls 
and dealt with the administration of justice (includ- 
ing anti-bribery measures) and the organisation of 
municipalities and provincial councils Mubammad 
‘AIT Shab forcibly dissolved it in June 1908. The 
Second Assembly, elected in November 1909, moved 
in the same direction as its predecessor, reorganising 
the state bureaucracy, but passing laws on education, 
health and taxation as well When it rejected an 
ultimatum from Tsarist Russia, it too was dissolved 
in December 1911. The Third and Fourth Assemblies 
which met during and immediately after the First 
World War were short-lived and achieved but little. 
Beginning with the Fifth Assembly, elected in No- 
vember 1921, Iranian parliaments had to contend 
with the forceful personality of the new ruler Rida 


Khán, who became Prime Minister in 1923 and 
the new Shah in 1925. Rida Shah banned all political 
parties and ensured the subservience of the Assem- 
blies by influencing the elections, silencing potential 
opposition and circumscribing opportunities for 
reaching national prominence through the Assembly, 
Turnover decreased and capable, ambitious persons 
sought other avenues to power during the term of 
the Sixth until the Thirteenth Assemblies, 

The abdication of Rigi Shih in August 194r 
immediately released suppressed energies and brought 
about the creation of political parties and groups 
and a flurry of Assembly activity, Constant bickering 
also characterised the Fourteenth Assembly, elected 
during wartime, which introduced many few faces 
(nearly half the Members). Unruly behaviour and 
lack of legislation caused the new Shah, Muhammad 
Rida Pahlavi, to convince parliament to grant him 
the right to dissolve the Assembly and add a Senate 
(1949). Meanwhile, nationalist fervour led to the 
election of a veteran Member of the Assembly, 
Muhammad Musaddik, as Prime Minister (1951). 
Musaddik worked against the Shab, nationalised 
oil (which worsened Iran's economy for a time, 
as it brought about an international boycott) and 
alienated many of the Shah's sympathisers. Musad- 
dik, however, enjoyed less certain support in the 
Assembly than he did amongst Tehran's population. 
His dissolving of the Assembly was countered by a 
pro-government coup, supported by pro-Shah forces, 
Musaddik was arrested and political parties were 
banned. 

More than half the membership of the Eighteenth 
Assembly, elected in 1954, was new. The Shah con- 
solidated his power and Assembly Members were in- 
vited to join one of two court-sponsored parties, 
In 1961, the Shah dissolved parliament indefinitely 
and began to rule by decree (promulgating more than 
600 laws in two-and-a-half years). A popular refer- 
endum approved the Shah's impressive new plans for 
a “White Revolution”, calling for the re-distribution 
of land, improvement of agriculture and industry, 
and increasing literacy. When a new Assembly was 
elected in September 1963, the Hizb-i Iran-i Nuvin 
party predominated. This party comprised techno- 
crats and former civil servants; it supported the 
Court (probably having been initiated by it), identi- 
fying with the policies of the Shah and his Ministers. 
Later on, the Rastakhiz Party followed suit. This 
co-operation, which characterised all subsequent 
assemblies, was justified by continuous economic 
growth and an increase in military power. 

In Assembly-Shah relations, the Assembly was 
in ascendance in 1906-25, when it was a partner in 
the removal of the Kádj&z dynasty and again in 1941- 
53, When a nucleus of its leaders even succeeded in 
temporarily exiling the Shab. The Shah subdued the 
Assembly in 1926-41 and again since 1954, mostly be- 
cause of his prestige and central position, his execu- 
tive control over legislative recruitment and ende- 
mic divisiveness within the Assembly. Even then, 
Muhammad Rigi Shah has consistently praised 
the positive role and great importance of parliamen- 
tary democracy in Iran. In actual practice, the 
Assembly had had a long (although mixed) record 
in legislation, as well as in criticism of the Cabinet 
and administration (although not of the Shah and 
armed forces), 

The character of the Madilis was determined by 
the electoral laws, by the bargaining which ensued, 
and sometimes by official manipulation, but even 
more so by Iran's socio-economic and political 
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realities. Indeed, at least until the early 1960s, 
most political parties in the Madjlis were recog- 
nisable by their affinity to the person of a leader, 
rather than their being held together by a cogent 
ideology. Socio-economic ties were, characteristi- 
ally, more relevant. Originally, the electoral law 
institutionalised the situation, by stipulating that 
the Members of the Madjlis were to be elected under 
a system of indirect balloting, which curtailed popular 
voting, placing it under the supervision of electoral 
committees representing six social groups (or classes, 
[abakál): nobles, landlords, men of religion, business- 
men, traders, and farmers. The 1963 Electoral Law 
substituted workers and peasants for the first two 
groups; nevertheless, several members of aristocratic 
families continued to be elected to the Madjlis, Other 
characteristics were, however, no less evident among 
Madjlis Members: in general, Members of the Madjlts 
had to be well-to-do; in 1906, they were required to 
be property owners and pay a minimum annual tax. 
Later on, ít was still necessary to be a person of 
means, in order to assume campaign costs. In addi- 
tion, they had to be somehow identified with the 
“Establishment” headed by the Shah and his 
Court—with the exception of the first few Assemblies, 
which were essentially revolutionary, and of groups 
in the Assemblies immediately following the Second 
World War, which included outspoken members 
identifying with leftist, ultra-nationalist and extreme 
religious factions. 

‘The average educational level of Madjlis Members 
has risen steadily: university degree holders made 
up 62% of the total in the 21st Assembly (1963-7), 
Landiord representation, although still strong, 
is declining against an increase in the members of 
the technical and free professions, with clear em- 
phasis on former mid-to high-ranking government 
employees (69% of the membership in the 2rst As- 
sembly). Mullahs have all but disappeared from the 
Madilis in recent years. Even so, the Madjits remains 
an élitist institution, although less so than the Senate. 
J. A. Bill (in his article, in Lenczowski—see Bibliog- 
raphy) has calculated that during the years 1906-67, 
the "Forty Families" of Iran have held, between 
them, 66 seats in the Senate and 4ro seats in the 
Assembly. It is this élitism in membership that 
secured prestigious character for the Iranian Madjlis 
and warranted—no less than the formal constitution 
—its participation in the conduet of public affairs. 
After the “islamic Revolution" of 1979, the new 
Madjlis opened on 28 May 1980. 
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(v) rae. 

The parliamentary history of “Irak commenced 
virtually simultaneously with the inception of the 
British Mandate. Following the signing of the Anglo- 
*Irüki Treaty of 10 October 1922, King Faysal 1, in 
a Royal Decree dated 21 October, called for elections 
to a Constituent Assembly. These elections were held 
in two stages during 1923 and the first Constituent 
Assembly, numbering roo members, was inaugurated 
by Faysal on 27 March 1924. The Assembly's main 
task was to ratify the 1922 Treaty, to draft an Organic 
Law—approved by Faysal on 21 March 1925—and to 
adopt an Electoral Law. When this was accomplished, 
the King dissolved the Assembly. 

The Organic Law and the 1924 Electoral Law reg- 
ulated between them the elections to the Chamber 
(Madilis al-nuwwab) and the functions of parliament. 
Elections were to be held by administrative depart- 
ments, in two degrees, with every 20,000 male 
citizens, aged 20 or over returning one Elector. Barred 
were criminals, the insane, those not paying a 
minimal state or local tax, policement and soldiers 
—uniess on leave. The Electors, aged 25 or over, 
elected the Members of the Chambers by simple 
majority vote, one Member for every 250 Electors. 
Provision was made for the election of minority 
ethnic groups in three of ‘Iri}’s constituencies, as 
follows: one Christian and two Jews in Baghdad; 
two Christians and one Jew in Mosul; one Christian 
and one Jew in Basra 

The Organic Law—the basic for ‘rak’s first 
constitution—established a bicameral parliament 
(Madilis al-umma), partially based on the British 
model, consisting of a Chamber of Deputies (Madilis 
al-nuwwäb) and a Senate (Madilis al-atyin). The for- 
mer was elected, as above, for four years; its member- 
ship, originally 88, was increased to 108 in 1935, 118 
in 1943 and 135 in 1952, The Senate was appointed 
by the King for eight years, with half the Senators 
concluding their term of office every tour years 
(they could be reappointed), The number of Senators, 
20 at first, was not to exceed a quarter of the Cham- 
ber’s size. Deputies had to be aged 30 or over, Sen- 


ators 40 or over. Both Houses were supposedly equal, 
although only the Chamber had the right to pass 
the budget and vote on a no-confidence motion 
in a Minister or the entire Cabinet. Both Houses 
passed legislation although it was generally initiated 
in the Chamber, through several standing commit- 
tees; joint sessions resolved disagreements, Both 
Deputies and Senators enjoyed parliamentary im- 
munity. The Cabinet was to be made of Deputies 
and/or Senators; no Minister could serve more than 
six months without being (or becoming) a Deputy or 
Senator. Parliament was to convene in Baghdad 
for four months a year, from November to the end 
of February (in practice, it frequently sat for longer 
periods, due to unfinished business), 

In July 1925, Fayyal nominated the first Senate 
and convened it togethec with the recently-elected 
Chamber for an extraordinary session. Since then, 
Parliamentary life has been characterised by a 
great deal of controversy, One type of conflict was 
between the Chamber and the King—first Faysal 
and then his son, Gházl (since 1933). The two attempt- 
cd to influence, if not manipulate, tbe general elec- 
tions held in 1928, 1930, 1933, 1935 and 1937, in 
order to ensure a more compliant parliament; they 
then tried to assert their power, in defiance of the 
Chamber. The Chamber invested no little effort in 
asserting itself against both the King and the British, 
who were suspected of plotting to perpetuate and 
even enhance thelr special status as Mandators 
of ‘Irak. 

Later on, another type of conflict envolved on 
political and socio-economic grounds. In ‘Irdk, as 
in Syria and about the same time, the two-degree 
electoral system favoured the influential landowners 
and their urban allies. Furthermore, the constituency 
system often helped the same families and groups to 
obtain perennial representation. With the advent of 
political parties, chiefly after the Second World War, 
the power of the established, conservative circles 
within the Chamber was challenged. Heated argu- 
ments were carried on concerning the internal socio- 
economic situation and ‘Irak’s foreign policies to- 
wards Arab states and international alignments, 
Most effective decision-making in ‘Irak took place 
outside parliament—to a greater extent, perhaps, 
than in certain other Middle Eastern states. This 
continued even after ‘lrak had formally obtained 
its independence in 1932. While parliament was 
characterised by haranguing, the King and the Cabi- 
met of Ministers continued to be the true foci of 
power, with the British still very influential; since 
the mid.030s the military became increasingly 
involved in politics as well. While the parliament's 
low status owed more to the then-prevalent polítical 
culture in ‘Irak than to anything else, certain 
corrective steps, principally of a formal nature, were 
attempted, especially ia electoral reform. 

During the early 1940s, electoral reform had 
been increasingly suggested as a palliative; the 
Chambers elected since 1939 appointed committees to 
debate the subject. In 1946, a new electoral law for 
the Chamber was promulgated. Essentially, it was 
based on the r924 Electoral Law, although it modi- 
fied constituency zoning, increased the representa- 
tion of ethnic minorities (six Christians and six 
Jews) and imposed legal restrictions ou the arbitra- 
riness of local officials supervising the elections. 
Tt did not, however, transform the two-degree system. 
into a one-degree system as was vociferously demand- 
ed by those desiring democratisation of the popular 
vote; this was achieved only by a 1952 decree, later 
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incorporated into the Electoral Law of 1956. The 1952 
decree set membership in the Chamber at 135, includ- 
ing eight Christians (but no Jews), re-dividing “Irak 
into 72 constituencies. The decree also insisted upon 
secret ballots and regulated the ways and means 
of electoral propaganda, 

Considering the electoral reforms of 1946, 1952 
and 1956 as @ whole, one tends to attribute them, 
at least in part, to the increasing pressure of “Irak 
political parties on public life. Of moderate con- 
sequence before the Second World War and banned 
during the War itself, parties were permitted to func- 
tion once again in 1946; old and new ones alike in- 
creased their activity, both in and out of parliament. 
Concomitantly, the Government and its supporters, 
obviously considering these parties as rivals, took 
steps to limit their chances of success in the elec- 
tions and their power within the Chamber. Various 
parties boycotted the elections of 1947, r948 and 
1952. The January 1953 elections were particularly 
unsuitable for free voting: several parties were ban- 
ned, the press severely censored and martial law 
imposed in Baghdad. The mood was such that only 
57 Seats were contested; the others were filled without 
opposition. As a result, Nüri al-Sa‘ld’s Constitutional 
Union Party came within one seat of winning an 
absolute majority. 

Opposition to suppression and repression by the 
government became pronounced among various poli- 
tical parties and groups: Kurdish strongholds in the 
north, SbI'Is in the Lower Euphrates Valley and resi- 
dents of the main cities and environs of Baghdad, 
Mosul and Basra. Political and socio-economic ideol- 
ogies within and without parliament concerning 
*Irk's joining a Western pact (later named “The 
Baghdad Pact”), The Government decided on new 
elections, which were duly held on 9 June 1954. 
These were the first direct elections to be held with 
“ira not under martial law, thus allowing free 
electioneering by all major politicai parties. Although 
the balloting was not secret, the Constitutional 
Union Party, still the largest parliamentary group, 
obtained only so seats, losing its majority; but 
All conservative groups together still managed to 
‘obtain a majority (counting many independents); 
however, the Government considered this situation 
unsatisfactory and dissolved the Chamber after 
less than two months, holding new elections on 
12 September of the same year. With most parties 
split over the issue of boycotting the elections, 
only rs out of 135 seais were contested. Conse- 
quently, the Opposition was heavily defeated; 
only 7 out of the 32 Opposition Members of the 
Chamber elected in June were returned again in 
September. Many, perhaps most of the independents 
elected in September were partial to Nari al-Sa'id's 
policies. The Cabinet enforced its position by issuing, 
On 22 September 1954, an Association Ordinance, 
This effectively banned some political parties and 
restricted the activity of others. 

Holding three general elections within twenty 
months and eliminating much of the opposition from 
the Chamber of Deputies, the Government succeeded 
in making most opposition extra-parliamentary. 
The above Association Ordinance drove many 
civilians and soldiers underground. The 1954 Chamber 
was even less representative than several of the 
preceding ones, so that in the following general 
elections, on 5 May t958, only 27 seats of the then- 
expanded Chamber of 143 were contested; the press 
hardly reported the voting, which was very sparse, 
in any case, even though women were enfranchised 


for the first time, Consequently it is hardly surprising 
that when the military revolution occurred soon 
afterwards, on :4 July 1958, none came to the 
Government's assistance. 

With the end of the monarchy, tho 'Iráki parlia- 
ment passed into history as well One of its last 
acts had been to approve the Arab Union of “Irak 
with the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, on 13 May 
1938 (the Union's constitution provided for a joint 
parliament with zo delegates from each component). 
The Arab Union, too, disappeared with the 14 July 
revolution. During the following years, succeeding 
governments and their spokesmen repeatedly 
mentioned the establishment of some sort of parlia~ 
ment, but no practical steps towards this end have 
been taken. A National Council of the Revolutionary 
Command, formed soon after the revolution, has 
assumed both executive and legislative functions; 
its title has changed, but its powers have not. The 
Provisional Constitution of 27 July 1958 mentioned 
no parliament. The Interim Constitution of 29 April 
1964 spoke of vesting legislative power in a National 
Assembly. However, this has remained a dead issue 
so far. A law promulgated on r4 December 1964 
amended the constitution with the aim of instituting 
an advisory body for legislation (each member to 
be elected by 70,000-r00,000 inhabitants). In 
Fobruary 1967, the Government issued an electoral 
law, with the (unfulfilled) intention of holding 
elections before May of the same year. When it 
became effective on 16 July 1970, the Provisional 
Constitution of September 1968 had an amendment 
which mentioned the eventual convening of a Na- 
tional Assembly, On 15 November 1972, President 
al-Bakr issued a National Charter—the basis for a 
permanent constitution—which once again spelled 
out the intention of having a roo-member National 
Assembly, to be nominated by the Revolutionary 
Command Council, The latter did indeed approve a 
law instituting such an Assembly in July 1973. It 
was to be elected by the various political, economic 
and social organizations in “Irak and would legislate 
in all non-military and non-security matters. ‘Irak’s 
1974 Constitution repeated this intention. Such “Iraki 
leaders as “Abd al-Karim Kasim in 1962, ‘Abd al- 
Salām ‘Arif in 1965, Prime Minister al-Bazzàz in 1965 
and others promised to restore parliament—but to 
no avail. The Revolutionary Command Council 
retained all executive and legislative powers. 

Revolution leaders of republican ‘Irak have 
hesitated to restore parliament at least partly be- 
cause of its very modest success during the monarchy. 
Parliamentary history in Irak may be divided into 
two principal periods: before and after independence 
in 1032; however, its character remained essentially 
the same throughout both periods. Elections appear 
to have been mismanaged to such an extent that re- 
lations between Chamber and Cabinet were anything 
but productive of healthy criticism. None of the 
59 Cabinets serving from rozr to r4 July 1958 was 
ever brought down by a no-confidence vote. A 
principally landed oligarchy, mostly conservative 
in outlook, generally supported preservation of the 
status quo. Political parties, to the extent that they 
were allowed to run in parliamentary elections, 
were sometimes corrupt and frequently ineffectual 
within the Chamber. Indeed, many important 
decisions were made outside the Chamber, with 
obvious results for the future of parliamentarism 
in Trak, Only on 20 June 1980 were general elections. 
held in “Irak for a National Assembly. For 250 seats, 
840 candidates ran. This was, however, intended 
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to be mainly a deliberative body, with the final 
decisions remaining with the Revolutionary Command 
Council staffed by the Bath. 
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(v) Syria. 

‘The history of parliament in Syria is a turbulent 
one, not uncharacteristic of this country's political 
culture in recent years. Indeed, the Syrian parliament 
has been both an agent of and a contributor to the 
politics of instability. At first, parliament was 
dependent upon relations with the authorities of 
the French Mandate; then, after complete indepen- 
dence was achieved at the end of the Second World 
"War, it became subject to political vicissitudes: 
constitutions have been proclaimed and abolished 
and parliaments convened and dissolved. 

When Faysal entered Damascus in October 1918, 
with the declared intention of setting up an Arab 
government, a Syrian Congress was convened, holding 
three sessions between 3 June 1919 and 19 July 1920. 
‘This first experiment et parliamentarism in Syria 
even considered the drait of a constitution (although 
it did not have the opportunity to approve it) pro- 
viding for a bicameral legislature (among other stip- 
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ulations). Its work was cut short, however, by the 
armed intervention of the French forces, which in- 
stituted the Mandate over Syria. 

‘The parliamentary history of Syria under the 
French Mandate centres around the struggle between 
Syrian nationalists, who desired a constitutionally- 
guaranteed parliament endowed with independent 
powers, and the French authorities, who sought to 
limit them. At first, the French authorities experi- 
mented with Representative Councils in the various 
"states" of Syria. Elected in two degrees, these 
Councils were regarded by Syrian nationalists as par- 
tial and even subservient to the French, The 1925-7 
revolt convinced the French of the need to reach some 
accommodation with the Syrians. In February 1928, 
the French High Commissioner Ponsot charged a 
moderate provisional government with holding 
general elections for a Constituent Assembly. 
These were held in April and the Assembly first 
met on 9 June. It elected a leading nationalist, 
Hashim altis, as its Speaker and a draft- 
commission of 27 to prepare a constitution. The 
nationalists, although not clearly in the majorit 
were the only group well-organised in a National 
Bloc (al-Kwila alwalaniyya). They inscribed their 
own views into the Constitution, which was approved 
by the Constituent Assembly in August 1928. The 
French objected to several paragraphs, but the 
Assembly stood firm. The High Commissioner there- 
fore adjourned the Assembly, in February 1929, 
sine die and dissolved it in May 1930. He then 
proceeded on his own to proclaim the same Consti- 
tution, with a few minor changes, 

Among its other provisions, the 1930 Syrian Co 
stitution established a 6o-member unicameral Cham- 
ber of Deputies (Madilis), elected every four years 
and meeting in two sessions of two-and-a-half 
months annually, from mid-March and from mid- 
October. Voting was in two stages, each adapted 
to Syria's administrative divisions, resulting in 
quite an accurate representation of local, religious 
and socio-economic interest; it also assisted a well- 
established oligarchy in obtaining and maintaining 
control of parliament. Every Syrian male aged 
20 years or over was able to vote and every literate 
Syrian male aged 30 years or over could be a candi- 
date. The number of seats in the Chamber increased 
over the years according to Syria's population 
growth. The Chamber's duties were: to legislate, 
elect the President of the State (for a five-year term), 
approve the budget and vote confidence in the 
Government. 

The first Chamber, elected in March 1932, met on 
7 July of that year. The main subject of dispute 
between nationalists and moderates concerned 
relations with France on the nature of Syrian state- 
hood. The Chamber was adjourned again in Novem- 
ber 1933 and dissolved in 1934. Only in November 
1936 were general elections held. The Chamber was 
to consist of 86 members, of whom 16 were to re- 
present minority religious denominations and another 
represented Bedouin tribes. The National Bloc had 
an overwhelming majority in the Chamber, which 
convened in December. They elected Hashim al- 
Atis as State President. The Chambers most 
important achievement was to approve a treaty 
with France, signed by both the Syrian Cabinet and 
the French High Commissioner but never ratified in 
Paris. Hopes for Syrian independence were dashed 
‘once again—and nationalists both within and without 
the Chamber reacted accordingly. In July 1939, 
the High Commissioner suspended the Chamber 


again, as well as the Constitution, in view of the 
tense international situation. 
' The Second World War, in particular the fall 
of France, strengthened the hand of those Syrians 
striving for independence, After the Free French and 
British forces had occupied Syria and Lebanon in 
1941, General Catroux, representing de Gaulle, 
proclaimed Syria's independence on 28 September, 
Early in 1943, the French, surrendering to nationalist 
demands, restored the Syrian Constitution of 1930 
and ordered general elections. These were held in 
July and resulted in an overwhelming victory for 
the National Bloc, now led by Shukri al-Kuwwatlt. 
The new rzg-seat Chamber met on 17 August 
electing al-Kuwwatll State President, One of the 
main tasks of this Chamber was to bring about a 
full French retreat spelling total independence. 
The vicissitudes of Mandatory Syrian parliaments 
continued in independent Syria as well, The first 
Chamber of independent Syria was elected in May 
1947 and sat until dismissed by Colonel Husni Zaim, 
who seized power at the end of March 1949. The 1947 
Chamber, increased in membership to 140, was elected 
according to the new Electoral Law of 29 April 1947, 
which provided a seat for every 6,000 voters or frac- 
tion thereof exceeding 3,000 (in reality, only 135 
members took officel. A local journalist, Habib 
Kabhala, reported later (in his Dhikrayét naib) that 
this very mixed parliament was merely “a bundle of 
contradictions” in social composition, organisation, 
literacy and dress. This certainty could have applied 
to its ethnic make-up also, for representation took 
into account the mosaic of minorities. Representation 
of the National Bloc, which had had a majority in the 
1917 Chamber, dwindled to a mere 24 out of 135 seats, 
while the opposition commanded 53 and the in- 
dependents 58 seats. Distribution of representation 
by district and religious denomination was as follows 
(based on George Haddad—see Bibliography): 


The Syrian Chamber of 1947, According to District. 
and Religious Denomination 


zi, 
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Further analysis indicates that the Muslim members 
comprised xoo Sunnis, r2 ‘Alawis and one Ismá*lli, 
while the Christians consisted of seven Greek Ortho- 
dox, two Greek Catholics, two Syriac Orthodox, one 
Syriac Catholic, two Armenian Orthodox, one Ar- 
menian Catholic, one Maronite and two other 
Christians, 

The electoral decree of ro September 1949 stip- 
ulated a seat in the Chamber for every 30,000 
inhabitants, or fraction thereof exceeding 15,000 
and lowered the voting age to eighteen. Nevertheless, 
membership was set at 114—100 Muslims and 14 
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Christians—thus modifying the overall ratio only 
insignificantly. This Christian presence in the 
Chamber (and in Syria in general) most likely pre- 
vented the Chamber from proclaiming Islam as 
state religion in the 1950 Constitution, adopting 
instead a formula which established Islam as the 
religion of the Head of State essentially repeating 
the text of the 1930 Constitution). No less significant- 
ly, in the November ro49 elections Syria proved 
to be the first Arab state to enfranchise women 
{albeit only those holding at least an elementary 
school certificate). In November 1949, elections 
were held for a Constituent Chamber, rapprochement 
with Irak being one of the main electoral issues 
The National Bloc and several other parties boy- 
cotted these elections, suspecting the military of 
mismanaging them. The People's Party thus achieved 
a plurality of 50 seats, while another 5 seats apiece 
were won by the Republican and by the Renaissance 
Party respectively and another 54 (nearly half 
of the total membership) by independents. The 
most useful task of this Constituent Chamber was 
most likely the drafting and subsequent approval 
of à new constitution on 5 September 1950, following 
which the Constituent Chamber became the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

The 1950 Constitution did not differ essentially 
from that of 1930, insofar zs the legislature was 
concerned, The unicameral Chamber of Deputies 
was to be elected every four years by direct universal 
suffrage of Syrians aged eighteen and over; san- 
didates, however, had to be male. The Chamber was 
to sit twice a year for a total of five-and-one-half 
months in public sessions (unless otherwise decided). 
Legislation was the Chamber's prerogative (although 
it could also be initiated by the State President) 
The Chamber elected the State President for a five- 
year term; Chamber interpellations and votes of 
confidence controlled the Cabinet, whose Ministers 
could be Members of the Chamber. All Members 
enjoyed parliamentary immunity. 

‘Adib al-Shishaklf, the Colonel who had engineered 
the third coup d'état in 1949, dissolved the Chamber 
On 29 November 1951, sensing correctly that it 
could hamper his dictatorship, Under his guidelines, 
a draft for a new constitution was prepared and 
approved by a popular referendum on ro July 1953. 
The 1953 Constitution strengthened the Executive 
at the expense of the Legislature. The three principal 
limitations on the attributes of the Chamber were: 
(a) The Chamber no longer elected the State Presi- 
dent; (b) The Constitution abolished the post of 
Prime Minister and made the Cabinet responsible to 
the State President alone; and (c) The Chamber was 
to convene from October to February only; during 
the remainder of the year, a token Chamber, com- 
posed of 25 % of its total membership, would deliber- 
ate and legislate, 

Under the provisions of this constitution, elections 
to a new Chamber are held on 9 October 1953. 
Suffrage was nniversal: any Syrian citizen aged 18 
and over couid vote and any Syrian citizen aged 25 
and over could stand for election. One member 
would be elected for every 30,090 inhabitants, Not 
unexpectedly, Shishakli's own party, the Arab 
Liberation Movement, obtained 72 out of a total of 
82 seats; one of the remaining seats went to the 
Syrian Social National Party and another nine to 
independents, However, the 1953 Constitution 
and the 1953 Chamber remained only brief episodes 
in Syria's parliamentary history. After Shishakll's 
downfall on 25 February 1954, the Chamber cf 1949, 


dissolved in 195r, re-convened. One of its first acts 
wes to re-establish the 1550 Constitution and restore 
the parliamentary regime in Syria. 

General elections were held again, on 24-5 
September (with a new round, for undecided seats, on 
4-5 October) 1954, for a new Chambor of 142 mem- 
bers: 126 Muslims—including 9 Bedouins—and 
16 Christians, This time, however, no special seats 
were earmarked for any religious or other groups. 
Apart from dealing with internal issues, this electoral 
campaign was largely concerned with Syria's joining 
a Western-inspired defence treaty. The elections 
themselves were characterised by their free atmos- 
phere; secrecy was enforced for the first time. The 
results were as follows: People’s Party—3o, the 
Ba‘th—zz, National Party—i9, Popular Syrian 
Party—2, Cooperative Socialist Party—z, Arab 
Liberation Movement—2, Communists—i, and 
independents 64 (or 45% of the total membership). 
The Chamber met in November 1954 and functioned 
until Syria's union with Egypt in February 1958; 
it came closer than any preceding Chamber to com- 
pleting its four-year term and legislated energetically. 
It ceased to exist with the establishment of the 
United Arab Republic, when Syrians sent 200 of 
the joint parliament's 600 members to Cairo (see 
Egypt, below). 

After Syria seceded from the UAR, on 28 Sep- 
tember 196r, its separate parliamentary life was soon 
restored. General elections were held on 1-2 Decem- 
ber, with a simultaneous referendum on a new provi- 
ional constitution (approved by a 97.6% majority). 
Voting for the Chamber was secret and free; despite 
Egyptian appeals to boycott the elections, partici- 
pation reached 63%—the highest in Syrian parlia- 
mentary elections. The outcome was again a sharply- 
divided Chamber, lacking a comfortable working 
majority: the People’s Party received about 22% of 
the vote, with 14% for the National Party (heir to the 
National Bloc), besides 32% independents and sev- 
eral smaller groups. The Cabinet, based on broad 
right-of-centre support in the Chamber, aimed to 
rescind the nationalisation decrees and the agrarian 
reform of the UAR era. Displeased military groups 
repeatedly intervened in politics, leading to the dis. 
solution of the Chamber, at the end of March 1962 
and then to the seizure of power by the Ba‘th Move- 
ment, in March 1963. 

The Ba‘th, in power since then (despite factional 
strife and personal changes), has altered perceptibly 
the structure and functions of parliament, rendering 
it subservient to the Executive. At the beginning 
of the Bah régime, a National Council of the 
Revolutionary Command (al-Madjlis al-watani li- 
Hiyadat al-thawra) was established, comprising mil- 
itary officers, Under a provisional constitution, 
this council—both executive and legislative— exer- 
cised the real power, In 1964, it was renamed The 
National Revolutionary Council (NRC) and was ex- 
panded to 95 members, mostly civilians: 20 ranking 
Ba‘th officials, five members of tbe former National 
Council of the Revolutionary Command, five repre- 
sentatives of the military, 14 trade unionists, 13 
peasants, seven women representatives, seven 
representatives of the teachers’ union, five selected 
from the free professions, two university professors 
and 17 "progressive citizens", NRC, Syria's pariia- 
ment, could enact laws (its main function), pass the 
Budget, amend the constitution, supervise referenda 
and elect a five-man Presidential Council—the 
principal executive body. In February 1966, NRC 
was expanded from 95 to 134 members, ousting 
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30 and adding 69, thus changing the balance of 
power. Two weeks later, a military coup by Salab 
al-Djadid put an end to this experiment and dissolved 
NRC; legislative authority was henceforth vested in 
the President's office and in the Cabinet. However, 
on 1 May 1969, a new constitution was promulgated 
by the Regional Command of the Ba‘th. This stipu- 
lated the establishment of a People's Assembly 
(Madilis alghat), to be elected for a four-year 
term, by a method to be determined. Its main 
attributes were lo be the drafting of a permanent 
constitution, approving laws, debating the budget, 
ratifying agreements and treaties, electing the State 
President, and interpellating Ministers. This consti- 
tution, however, was never put into practice, 
During the rule of Hifir al-Asad, from 1970 to 
date (1978), the character of the Syrian parlia- 
ment was changed to suit even more the socialist 
ideology of Asad's faction within the Ba‘th. Under 
the amended Provisional Constitution of ro71—pro- 
mulgated as permanent on 31 January 1973—legis- 
lative powers are vested in a People's Assembly 
(Madjlis al-ska‘), comprising 173, then 186 and 
finally (since 1977) 195 members, elected by popular 
associations and trade unions, with the proviso that 
at least half of the members be peasants and workers. 
The People's Assembly is elected every four years 


by secret ballot in constituencies, convening for 
three sessions annually. In theory, the People's 
Assembly passes all laws; the State President, who 
may veto its laws, must nevertheless submit to the 
Assembly's will if it passes the same law again by 
a two-thirds majority. In addition, the Constitution 
grants the People’s Assembly the following powers: 
to approve the candidate for Presidency of the Re- 
public, debate government policy, withdraw confi- 
dence from Ministers, approve the budget and ratify 
foreign agreements and treaties concerning state 
security. In practice, the Assembly has generally 
limited itself to discussing matters of internal rele- 
vance, displaying little if any independence of the 
Executive. The Syrians were not unaware of this: in 
the 1973 and 1977 elections for the People’s Assembly, 
only a small part of the eligible voters participated. 

The People’s Assembly nominated by Syria's 
President, Hafiz al-Asad, in February 1971, consisted 
of 87 Ba‘thists, or just over half of the total 173; 
another 36 represented the General Union of Peas- 
ants. In the Assembly elected on 25 May 1973, the 
Ba'thists numbered at least rrr out of a total 186, 
while another 46 labelled themselves independents; 
97 of the total number of seats had been earmarked 
for peasants and workers. In the Assembly elected 
on 1-2 August 1977, Ba‘thists numbered 125 out 


Occupations of Members in the Syrian Chamber, 1919-1954 


sede 19:9 — 1028 — 1932 — 1936 — 1943 1947 — 1949 — 1953 — 1954 — Totals 
no. % no. % no. % no. % no. % no. % no. % mo. * mo. % mo. % 
Public service 
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Professors $233 11 $ 200 1 
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and Engineers £ 4 i TOT £x 
Diplomats 3221 $ 4 24 8 t 
Military 22 $$ 3 3 F 2 x o* m2 
‘Ulama’ à à 4 À 3 à 3$ $ T T T r x 4 2 20 2 
8 38 15 29 16 28 23 24 15$ 14 21 17 24 23 17 25 25 20 104 22 
2975 3 10 x0 t1 10 18 15 15 I4 i1: 16 26 20103 14 
$ 53 4 4 3 3 5 #4 6 4 8512 5 4 35 4 
1? 3 8 03 1 4 4 6 5 5$ 5$ 1 1 $ 4 326 3 
3o: 3432273 
f5$555232335232525257625277 r& $$ oar 6 
T & $ x x & 3 4 T E16 8 
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Tribal-notables — : 5 6 i2 7 12 i9 20 18 16 20 17 I$ 14 6 9 zi 16 H3 15 
Professional 
Politicians. qo & 84 3 4 4 5$ S 5 & $3 4 33 4 
Total private 13 62 37 7t 42 72 74 76 94 85 r0: 83 81 77 50 75 103 Bo $96 78 
Total Known 21 r00 $2 100 $8 roo 97 100 ito 100 122 100 ro$ 100 67 100 128 100 760 100 
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(Source: Winder, in MEJ, xvii (1963), 50) 
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of a total 195; another 36 labelled themselves 
independents, and 99 of the total number of seats 
had been earmarked for peasants and workers, 

The history of Syrian parliaments is not easily 
divided into distinct periods. Nevertheless, it may 
be divided into three main eras: (a) The French 
Mandate, during which time the Chambers were 
distinguished by the struggle for Syrian sovereignty 
and independence; (b) Independence, when Chambers 
were marked by even deeper internal strife with 
determined efforts by the Cabinet and the party 
(or parties) to gain power, at the Chamber's expense, 
against equally determined opposition; and (c) 
Dependence, first on Egypt, during the UAR years, 
then on the guidelines et forit by the Ba‘th-military 
coalition which governed Syria after the UAR broke 
apart, One may conclude with some justification 
that the role of parliament in Syria has diminished, 
from one era to the other, at least regarding its 
impact on public decision-making. 

‘Syrian parliamentarians were characterised by 
factors besides distinct and religious denomination 
(which were relevant during the first two eras of 
the Chamber). An investigation of these periods based 
on Winder—see Bibliography) concludes as follows: 
(a) Parliamentarians were youthful—the median age 
{at time of entering each Chamber] was between 39 
and 46; this was perhaps chiefly duo to a fairly large 
turnover; (b) The proportion of Members with 
university education rose consistently, reaching 
48% of the Chamber in 1954; there was also a steady 
rise in the proportion of those exposed to Western 
culture, particularly with respect to facility in foreign 
languages; and (c) With regard to occupations of 
members, rural landlords have continuously com- 
prised the largest single group; the tribal-notable 
group was regularly second or third in size. Together 
they dominated the Chamber and generally appeared 
to form a conservative, pro-status quo force. Lawyers 
were, no doubt, an important grovp, gradually 
increasing in size and becoming second only to the 
landlords. On the other hand, very few Members 
were either ‘ulama? or military officers. 
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(vi) Lebanon. 


The Lebanese parliament was first initiated by 
the French Mandatory authorities in 1922, lt was 
intended to support the Mandate, but gradually 
became more independent and attracted various 
leaders of public opinion, thus enabling it to work for 
independence during the Second World War. Its 
weakness, however, became increasingly more 
apparent since the achievement of Lebanese state- 
hood in 1943 and of complete independence in 1945 
—when the French departed and all responsibilities 
of government passed into Lebanese hands. 

Although the Lebanese parliament contributed on- 
ly modestly to policy-making and was inefficient 
asa check on both the executive and the bureaucracy, 
it has been an integral part of the political system 
nonetheless, Its powers have been hampered con- 
stantly by the lack of public consensus on central 
issues, the personal character of politics, the i 
portant role of religious communities and the pecu- 
liarities of the electoral system. These constraints 
have hindered the Lebanese parliament from fulfilling 
the sole of conflict-resolution; rather, it has assumed 
a role of conflict-accommodation which, in practice, 
frequently meant conflict-postponement, 

Lebanon's Constitution, unwritten guidelines 
(usually called the “National Paci" of 1943), govern- 
ment structure, parliamentary system and elections, 
as well as many of the laws, are peculiarly suited 
to an involved complex of rivalries and based on 
the desire to maintain an equilibrium between them 
—with at least a semblance of consensus. The elec- 
toral system in particular has harmonised with tra- 
ditional pluralism, Constantly relying oa the need 
for compromise, the Lebanese parliamentary systent 
has consequently displayed weakness. Checks and 
balances are considered essentially desirable in demo- 
cratic regimes. However, distribution of key positions 
in Lebanon among various religious denominations, 
although allowing for much-needed compromise, does 
not necessarily ersure smooth effective functioning 
either within or without parliament, 

‘The character of the Lebanese parliament was 
essentially determined eatly during the French Man- 
datory period. In March 1922, the Mandatory 
authority instituted a consultative Representative 
Council of 30 members, to be elected in two degree- 
voting by male suffrage. Seventeen of its seats were 
earmarked for Christians and 13 for Muslims, Thus 
representation by denominational groups became 
institutionalised in the legislature; it was soon to 
be the main organisational feature of the entire 
public administration. A second Representative 
Council was elected in 1925. Two days after the 
promulgation of the 1926 Constitution, it became 
Lebanon's Chamber of Deputies. A 16-member 
Senate (seven of them appointed by the State 
President, the others elected! was established to 
check this Chamber; the two houses fused in 
1927. 

Tn 1926, the Representative Council adopted a 
constitution which, as amended, has essentially 
remained in force to date. The main provisions con- 
cerning the legislature were as follows: in addition 
to the Senate, elected for six years, a Chamber would 
be elected, in two degrees, for four years; its two 
annual sessions would be of two and two and one-half 
months duration, respectively. The formal powers of 
parliament were legislation (which could also be init- 
dated by the executive); approving the budget and 
taxation; electing the State President, for three 
years (since 1929—for six years); supervising the 


Cabinet (by interpellations and no-confidence votes) 
and amending the constitution. 

The unicameral body, the Chamber of Deputies 
(Madilís al-nuraráb) still kept its partly-appointed 
character for some time, undoubtedly in order to en- 
sure compliance; between one third and two-fifths of 
the membership was appointed by the Lebanese Pre- 
sident and Cabinet. Since the 1943 general election, 
the entire Chamber is elected. The final denomina- 
tional ratio in parliament dates from 1943, the year 
when the Chamber set it at 30 Christians and 25 Mus- 
lims and Druzes. This ratio of 6:5 has remained un- 
changed, although the actual numbers have varied, 
There were 55 members atter the 947 elections (the 
first after the evacuation of the French), followed 
by 77 (1952), 44 (1051) and 66 (1957). The number of 
members was set at 99 for the 1960 elections and did 
not change for the r964, 1968 or 1972 elections (no 
elections were held in 1976, due to the civil war). 
The following is the official, pre-determined break- 
down by religions denominations. 


Denominational makeup of the Lebanese Chamber 
(1960, 1964, 1968 and 1972 Elections) 


Muslims aud Grand 
Christians Druzes Total 
Maronites 30 — Sunnis 20 

Greek Orthodox tr — Shiis 19 

Greek Catholic 6 Druzes 6 

Armenian Orthodox 4 

Armenian Catholic £ 

Protestant. 1 

Smaller groups 1 

Total E 45 » 


This ratio no longer reflects the demographic 
breakdown of Lebanon's population (the last census 
was taken before the Second World War). This has 
been only partly offset by frequent changes in the 
number of electoral constituencies and the resultant 
re-zoning. Since 1960, these have corresponded to 
the state's administrative districts; a serious attempt 
has thus been made to represent Lebanon's regions 
fairly and still keep the religious denominations 
reasonably happy. Each district now elects from two 
to eight Members of the Chamber (the only single- 
Member district is Sayda) according to a pre-deter- 
mined breakdown by denomination (roughly re- 
flecting the assumed ratio). For example, the district 
identical with the city of Tripoli elects four Sunnis 
and one Greek Orthodox. Similarly-composed slates 
of candidates (in the above example, of four Sunnis 
and one Greek Orthodox) run against each other. 
Single candidates may also compete, although they 
have consistently met with little success. Every 
eligible voter in the district, whatever his denomina- 
tion, votes for the candidate or slate of his choice, 
provided he observes the denominational breakdown, 
Prescribed by law. An obvious advantage of the 
system is that, on the one hand, it compels candidates, 
to ally themselves with others from different de- 
nominations and on the other, to show moderation 
and refrain from antagonising any particular de- 
nomination in the district. A possible drawback 
is that many Members of the Chamber are rather 
tame individuals who have run as compromise 
candidates Political parties competing in these 
elections are under the same constraint in forming 
slates of candidates by denominations, thus possibly 
limiting their activities. 

Emphasis on a denominational "key system" has 
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served as an obstacle to structural political change 
—for better or worse, depending on one's viewpoint. 
It has also bred antagonism, hardly mitigated in the 
Chamber by the above electoral arrangements: 
loyalty to affiliation to a religious denomination 
is only one variable in parliamentary politics, When 
Members do not vote by religious denomination, they 
take sides according to the local interests of their 
constituencies. There are also ideological differences 
in the Chamber, of which the longest-standing has 
‘been support for Lebanon as a separate political 
tity versus a union or federation with one or more 
Arab states. Furthermore, there is competition among 
the political parties, which frequently, although not 
always, are identified with the respective denomina- 
tions; in the 1960s, only one-quarter to one-third 
of the Members were officially affiliated to parties. 
Within the wide scope of denominations, one finds 
smaller, feudal-loyalty groups as well. Personal par- 
les are also often identified with denominations 
(chiefly Christian) as are several ideological ones, 
such as the Phalangists or Progressive Socialist Part 
the Ba‘th and several others, however, are not s0, 
identified. 

Under the aggregate pressure of denominational, 
local, ideological and party competition, as well as 
personal rivalry, the Lebanese Chamber has been 
fracile and cautious—and consequently limited in 
policy-making. It expects that a good share of the 
decision-making and executive policies be carried out 
by a Cabinet, whose Ministers are drawn from the 
Chamber and which works closely with the State 
President. Even legislation has been a lengthy and 
sometimes inconclusive process, although its overall 
record is impressive; during the years 1953-72 the 
Chamber passed 2,106 bills (or an average of ros 
annually). The Chamber has often skirted divisive 
issues, at least insofar as decision-making is con- 
cerned. On the whole, its role appears to have been. 
chiefly deliberative; argumentation in the Chamber 
displays a high level of competitiveness, within the 
framework of political and cultural pluralism, How- 
ever, this has afforded satisfaction only to the partici- 
pants themselves rather than to those Lebanese who 
have no access to it and to disenfranchised groups, 
such as the Palestinian refugees, who have been 
largely instrumental in using extra-parliamentary, 
increasingly violent ways to make themselves heard. 
By 1975 they had succeeded in fracturing the delicate 
minimum consensus concerning Lebanese polity 
and shattering the precarious status-quo of which 
the Chamber had been both an exponent and an 
advocate. It is symptomatic that two earlier serious 
national conflicts—in r952 and 1958—were settled 
by the Chamber's agreeing on the election of a State 
President, During the civil war (since 1975), the 
Chamber has met several times, in order to elect 
a new State President (in June 1976); it has accom- 


plished little else, however, not really succeeding 
at resolution of the conflicts which keep violence 
alive. Its inability to agree on action in urgent issues 
has prevented the Chamber from taking a stand, 
also, on an important suggestion of President 
Farandjiyya (in a speech on r4 February 1976). He 
then suggested altering the Muslim-Christian ratio 
in the Chamber from 5:6 to the Chamber, 
however, has not even debated this. 

The socio-economic composition of Lebanese 
Parliaments has had little to do with the rate of 
voter participation, While countrywide participation 
has usually been between so and 6r per cent (women 
were enfranchised in 1953), rural turnout has regular- 
ly been proportionately higher than the urban, 
possibly due to recruitment by landowners and local 
leaders. In addition, rural districts have had a slight 
relative edge in the seats allocated them in the 
Chamber, The reason seems to be that the Lebanese 
Charnber is an exclusive club, reserved in practice 
for those with better-than-average education who 
can afford the registration fee and campaign expend- 
itures, Indeed, every slate of candidates includes 
at least one who finances the campaign; he is general- 
ly a prosperous businessman hankering for political 
power (incidentally, this has provided an avenue 
for the nouveaux riches to penetrate the power 
system, avoiding a cleavage between the political 
and economic élites). The outcome, however, has 
been that the well-to-do generally represent the poor. 
Even among the former, however, there are meaning- 
ful differences in socio-economic make-up, as the 
following table (based on Hudson and Harik, see 
bibliography) indicat 

The shift is most interesting: landlords comprised 
the largest single group between 1943 and 1953; 
lawyers predominated in 1957. The business and pro- 
fessional groups made up more than half the member- 
ship betweent hem. Otherwise stated, the top polit- 
ical élite in the first decade of the Republic failed 
to hold its own in parliament; the typical Member 
of the Chamber nowadays is an educated person of 
upper or middle income, actively engaged in business, 
law or some other free profession, 

Bibliography: The minutes of parliamentary 
proceedings have been published regularly, since 
the 1940s, in the official Madjlis al-nuwwdt—al- 
dawr altashrit (Beirut), The laws passed in 
parliament have appeared in the official al- 
Madjmia al-hadithe li ‘I-kawanin al-Lubndniyya. 
The periodical publication al-Haydt al-niyabiyya, 
issued since 1924, comprises original material 
about parliamentary debates as well as research 
on the Lebanese parliament, See also: V. de 
Saint Point, La vérité sur la Syrie par un témoin, 
Paris 1929, 170-220; H. Kohn, Die staats- und 
verfassungsrechtliche Entwicklung der Republik 
Libanon, in Jahrbuch des Öffentlichen Rechts 


Socio-economic composition of Lebanese Chambers 


1943 1947 1951 1953 1957 1960 1964 1968 1973 
no. % no. % no. * no. % no. % no. % no. % no. % mo. % 
Landlords 3: 53 29 53 36 45 18 41 22 33 26 27 28 28 28 17 20 14 
Lawyers 23 39 17 3i 29 36 20 45 26 39 27 27 30 30 44 27 38 27 
Businessmen 19 32 :4 25 28 3$ 12 27 12 18 27 27 3: 3t 45 27 48 4 
Professionals — 15 25 15 27 23 29 I3 30 19 29 43 43 42 42 4B 29 35 35 


(In several cases, the figures may add up to more than the number of Members or to more than 100%, as more 
than one occupation was listed). 
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(vii) Jordan. 


The Emirate of Transjordan, carved out by ‘Abd 
Allāh in 1921 and recognised by the British as such 
in May 1923, has displayed strong British influence 
in its parliamentary structure and procedure, both 
during the Emirate itself and in the subsequent in- 
dependent Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan (further: 
Jordan). 

As early as July 1923, ‘Abd Allah formed by 
decree a Committee to prepare an electoral law for 
a representative assembly, The law was ready in June 
1924, although the entire Assembly project was post- 
poned, reportedly due to British discouragement of 
the idea. In October 1926, a group of notables was 
convened to prepare another electoral law, meeting 
with similar results. More tangible progress was 
achieved, however, after the Anglo-Jordanian Treaty 
was signed on zo February 1928. In accordance with 
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this Treaty, an Organic Law was promulgated on 
16 April setting up a Legislative Council (Madilis 
lagkrifi), to be elected for three years by two-degree 
male suffrage. It was to consist of 16 Members, with 
guaranteed representation for the Christians (3), 
Circassians (2) and Bedouins (2). There was no Cabi- 
net responsibility towards the Council. Laws passed 
by the latter required the approval of both the Emir 
and the British Resident, while the Council could 
not override the Emir's veto. 

Despite repeated protests by nationalists that 
the Council was in effect merely consultative and 
unrepresentative of the people, it remained the basic 
instrument of parliamentary activity until 1946. 
In actual practice, it demonstrated greater indepen- 
dence than had been anticipated. The first Council 
demanded and obtained immunity and freedom of 
debate for its Members and was dissolved by the Emir 
on 9 February 1931, when it refused to approve the 
financing of the Desert Patrol, The lesson was not lost 
and the following four Councils appear to have been 
considerably less oppositionist towards the Emir. 

Following the new Anglo-Jordanian Treaty of 
22 March 1946, which recognised Jordan's indepen 
dence with ‘Abd Allah as its King, a new constitution 
and an appropriate electoral law were promulgated. 
The constitution provided for a bicameral National 
Assembly (Madjlis al-umma). The Chamber of 
Deputies (Madjlis al-nuwwab) was to consist of 
20 Members (r2 Muslims, 4 Christians, 2 tribal 
representatives and 2 for the Circassians and She- 
shans),elected by all male Jordanian citizens aged 
18 or over. Candidates had to be at least 30 years 
of age; they were required to deposit a sum of money 
which would be forfeited in case of failure to be 
elected. The Senate (Madilis al-a‘ydn) was to number 
precisely half the membership of the Chamber and 
was to be appointed by the King, for eight years, 
from among more mature persons (at least 40 years 
of age), with half the Senators completing their 
terms every four years (as in ‘Irak 

General elections were held on 20 October 1947, 
‘over the objections of nationalist circles that the 
King retained too much power under the 1947 Con- 
stitution and the Cabinet was not responsible to the 
Chamber, The only party running, the government- 
sponsored al-Nahda ("Revival"), obtained 4 seats; 
other seats were won by independents, also identified 
with the Establishment. In general, this Chamber 
—dissolved on x January r95o—vas no different 
in character and tone from the Legislative Councils 
it bad superseded, 

More substantive change occurred after Jordan's 
annexation of a part of the West Bank in 1950 and 
the granting of citizenship (including the franchise) to 
its inhabitants, Since then, the political history of 


Jordan has been largely the struggle between an em- 
battled monarchy and its Palestinian subjects. One 
of the fronts of this struggle was the Chamber (a 
cautious nomination policy prevented clashes in the 
Senate), practically the sole forum for uninhibited 
criticism and unhampered propaganda. General 
elections were held on r1 April 1950, with high voter 
participation, reportedly about 70%, With the 
increased number of eligible voters, the Chamber's 
membership was increased in 1950 to 40, equally 
divided between East Jordanians and West Bankers. 
‘The latter also obtained 7 seats in the Jordanian 
Senate, whose membership was expanded to 20. 
‘The system favoured East Jordan by minimising 
representation of the more populous West Bank. 
Nevertheless, the West Bankers—who were more 
politically-conscious and less attached to the Royal 
House than the East Jordanians—ultimately 
altered much of the Chamber's character. Most of the 
Chamber's West Bankers introduced an ideological 
dimension both into electioneering and the Chamber's 
deliberations through their relations with political 
parties. This was so even when those parties were 
not legally permitted to run, which was virtually 
the general practice (since 1957, all parties have 
been banned) The following table illustrates the 
party affiliations of Members of the Chamber during 
the first twelve years after the enfranchisement of 
the West Bankers (based on Abu Jaber, see Bibliog- 
raphy), 

‘The first Chamber to comprise West Bankers 
(Jordan's second since independence) had a nucleus 
of six or seven oppositionists, all West Bankers who, 
although a minority in the Chamber, often took the 
lead in the debates. Briefly stated, this Chamber 
behaved much as did the first Legislative Council in 
1631. It refused to pass the budget and consequently 
was dissolved by the King in May 1951, with new elec- 
tions called for 29 August. Although ‘Abd Allah was 
assassinated on 20 July 1951, the August 1051 elec- 
tions were heid on time (with a voter participation 
of about 50%). In the new Chamber, the Opposition 
was even stronger and numbering about 14 of the 
20 West Bankers. It was also more vociferous and 
passed à new constitution on 8 January 1952, which 
made the Cabinet (singly and jointly) responsible to 
parliament: a two-thirds majority no-confidence vote 
in the Chamber was to result in the dismissal of the 
Cabinet. Furthermore, the 1952 Constitution provided 
for legislation in both Houses and a joint session 
in case of disagreement; the King's veto could be 
overriden if each House re-adopted the law by a two- 
thirds majority. Foreign treaties and financial agree- 
ments were to be ratified in parliament. Immunity 
was reaffirmed and interpellation of Ministers intro- 
duced. 


Parties in the Jordanian Chamber 1950-1961 


Second Chamber Third Chamber Fourth Chamber Fifth Chamber 

Party 20]a[so-sisis ul9/st-22/5/54 t7íxo[$4-26/6/56 —_14/10/56-20/ 10/61 
National Socialists 10 n 1 E 
Communists 2 2 2 3 
Bath 2 3 = 2 
Arab Constitutional 8 9 1 4 
Community (al-Umma) 2 H - 1 
Muslim Brethren — = 4 ‘ 
Liberation (Tahrir] — — 1 r 
Independent Candidates 16 4 15 n 
Total 4o 40 40 4o 
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‘The increase in the legislature's powers and | tation, the Jordanian Cabinet—acting on instruction 


concomitant curtailment of those of the Executive 
were noteworthy, even though in practice King 
Husayn and the Cabinet frequently succeeded in 
circumventing these constitutional provisions during 
the turbulent years which followed. Nevertheless 
these provisions remained a frame of reference for 
the Opposition, which soon demanded and passed a 
constitutional amendment that established a simple 
majority (instead of two-thirds) as sufficient for a 
vote of no-confidence. Alarmed, the Palace dissolved 
the Chamber in January 1954, and reportedly rigged 
the general elections of 16 October 1954 (in which 
participation was about 57%). This election brought 
in a more compliant Chamber: (half of the Members 
of the previous Chamber were defeated and only 3 
Out of 18 Opposition Members were re-elected). 
Consequently, about 35 (of the 40) Members were 
loyal to the Government; much of the opposition 
became extra-parliamentary, with foreign elements 
allegedly inciting mob violence. 

‘The general elections of 2t October 1956 alniost 
entirely concerned foreign issues, and brought in 
the most radically nationalist Chamber until then. 
Most matters involved a traditional, pro-Western 
orientation versus a Pan-Arab (Le, pco-Egyptian) 
policy. The King, favouring the former trend, won 
this contest of ideologies and succeeded in replacing 
some of the more radical Members of the Chamber. 
Meanwhile, the Chamber's membership had been 
raised to so and that of the Senate to 25. Elections 
to all subsequent Chambers were reportedly in- 
fluenced by the Government and the Chambers were 
considerably more conservative politically. Although 
not always docile (several had to be dissolved), 
Chambers generally did find a modus vivendi with 
King and Cabinet. 

In the general elections for the Sixth Chamber, 
held on 22 October 1961, only about a tenth of 
the electorate participated. Under the new Electoral 
Law of 22 May 1960, the Chamber's seats had been 
increased to 60 (with 10 earmarked for Christians aud 
2 for Circassians) and the Senate's to 30 (in both 
cases, half of the seats were earmarked for West 
Bankers), However, only 20 seats were contested in 
the 1961 elections. The Chamber was dissolved on 
1 October 1962; general elections for the Seventh 
Chamber were held on 24 November. These elections 
were freer in nature and about 70% of the electorate 
participated. The Chamber was still politically mod- 
erate, perhaps due to the official ban on political 
parties. Still, it was bold enough to bring down the 
Cabinet in April 1963 and was consequently dissolved. 
During this period, the Ba‘th had taken over ín 
both “Irak and Syria, firing the imagination of Pan- 
Arab nationalists in Jordan as well. Elections for the 
Eighth Chamber were held on 8 July £963 and for the 
Ninth on 15 April 1967. Both elections yielded fairly 
conservative Chambers, probably the result of mani 
pulation, with 21 and 7 candidates, respectively, re- 
turned unopposed. 

Since the Six-Day War of June 1967, there have 
been no parliamentary elections in the lsraeli-held 
West Bank, although some West Bankers visited 
‘Ammién and assumed their seats in both Chamber 
and Senate several times. Since 1967, the ratio be- 
tween East Jordanians and West Bankers has been 
maintained through the tactic of having Members 
decide how to fill vacant seats. Husayn has continued 
to appoint Palestinians to the Cabinet, although the 
key Ministries have gone to East Jordanians. Lately, 
seeking to broaden its popular East Bank represen- 


from King Husayn—decided (r April 1973) to amend 
the state's electoral law in order to grant women both 
passive and active voting rights for the Chamber. 
Keeping Jordan's options open concerning its future 
relations with the West Bank, the Chamber—on the 
King's initiative—passed a constitutional amendment 
which empowered the King to dissolve the Senate 
as well and to postpone general elections for a period 
of up to one year. On 5 February r976, the two Houses 
were called upon to approve another amendment, 
empowering the King to postpose the elections 
sine die and, meanwhile, to reconvene parliament 
as required. 

However, the semblance of a king governing in 
consultation with his people had to be maintained, 
On 13 April 1978, Husayn requested his government 
to enact a temporary law, providing for a National 
Consultative Counci) to assist the Executive. The 
new Council, nominated Governorate by Governorate, 
ought. to comprise legal and competent persons, re- 
presenting various public sectors, On r7 April, a 
royal decree promulgated the law instituting the 
National Consultative Council (al-Madjlis al-cafant 
al-istishdri), It stipulated that the Council would 
be composed of 60 nominated Members, men and 
women, Jordanians, aged 30 or over, not simulta- 
neously employed elsewhere, nor Senators, Its duties 
were to study and discuss all draft laws and advise 
the Cabinet before it approved them, The Members 
of the Council had full authority to demand explana- 
tions from the Ministers, on any subject, and to speak 
freely. The Council would be formed every two years. 
‘The King had the right to dissolve it at any time, 
or relieve a Member of his position. The Council 
was to be dissolved automatically when the sus- 
pended parliament was revived, after new elections. 

‘There are apparently three main periods in 
Jordan's parliamentary history. During the first, 
When the country was still called Transjordan, the 
Emirate’s Legislative Council was generally com- 
pliant with ‘Abd Allāh's wishes, During the second, 
commencing with independence and the annexation 
of the West Bank, the Chamber of Deputies (although 
not the Senate) witnessed the growth of a real 
Opposition. The Opposition, comprising part of the 
West Bankers’ contingent, was concerned less with 
socio-economic affairs than with essentially political 
ones, chiefly relating to foreign policy, such as the 
non-recognition of Israel, a tougher border policy 
and the strengthening of Jordan's relations with one 
or more of the Arab states. The third era begins in 
1907, when Jordan rules the West Bank no more and 
West Bank connexions with the parliament in SAm- 
màn, although still extant, become weaker and less 
frequent. 

The character of the Jordanian legislature has 
been markedly conservative, particularly during the 
first period, although later on as well, due to the 
regulation that gave the right-of-vote to tax-payers 
only, The Legislative Councils elected between 1931 
and 1946 always comprised the same people (or their 
relatives)—all belonging to thirty six leading 
families. In the Chambers of Deputies elected be- 
tween 1947 and 1967, despite the addition of the 
West Bankers and the increase in the number of 
Members, only 230 individuals, representing 183 
prominent famlies, occupied the available 437 seats 
(details correct only for candidates originally elected, 
not for replacements). 

This explains why the socio-economic character 
of the Chambers in the second period varied but 
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little, As to the educational level, West Bankers 
surprisingly had only a slight edge over the East 
Jordanians in the Chamber, perhaps because the 
latter sent some of their best men there (the less 
educated came from amongst the Bedouin). Even 
these differences disappeared by the mid-r960s 
with the overall increase in the educational level 
of the Chambers, as illustrated in the following 
table (based on Abu Jaber—see Bibliography). 


Comparison of the level of education of members of the 
Second and Fifth Jordanian Chamber of Deputies 


Level Second Chamber Fifth Chamber 
1950-1951 1956-1961 
Elementary s 125% 3 75% 
Secondary 10 25.0% 13 325% 
College ar 525% 23 57:5% 
Illiterate 1 25% IO 259 
Unknown 3 73% o o 
Total 4o 100% 


100% 40 
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(vili) Saudi Arabia. 


Saudi Arabia has not yet established anything 
resembling a parliament, although the matter has 
been occasionally mentioned among the ruling circles 
as something to be dealt with in the future. The King 
has delegated authority to various councils and com- 
mittees, although no representative institution has 
been set up to date (1978). The King retains most 
powers and is a Madjlis unto himself (as vividly des- 
cribed in Time, 29 May 1978, p. 23). The Ministers, 
headed by the King, fulfill the function of a legi: 
lative as well as executive body. A Ministry of Justice 
co-ordinates laws and regulations with the injunc- 
tions of the shari'a, 
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(ix) Kuwait, 


Independent since June 196r, Kuwayt soon began 
to introduce some changes in the paternalistic, ab- 
solute rule of its Amir, In 1938, a Consultative 
Assembly had been established, Although headed by 
the Crown Prince and mostly nominated, it voiced 
criticism of foreign concessions in Kuwayt. It was 
dissolved soon afterwards because of anti-British 
sentiment expressed by its nationalists. Following 
a decree of the Amir on 26 August 1961, an electoral 
law, decreeing a Constituent Assembly, was issued on 
7 October 1961, granting the franchise to all literate 
male citizens aged 21 or over; candidates were to 
be literate male citizens, aged 3o or over. Elections 
were held that December for 20 seats in the Consti- 
uent Assembly; Ministers constituted the other mem- 
bers. The Assembly first met on 20 January 1962 and 
drafted a constitution, promulgated on 11 November. 

The constitution provides for a National Assembly 
(Madjlis al-umma), elected every four years, com- 
prising 50 members. The right to vote is granted 
to literate male citizens aged zr or over, with ten 
constituencies each electing five members. Candidates 
stand as individuals (as no political parties are 
allowed) ; they must be male citizens aged 30 or over. 
The Assembly is in session eight months per year. 
The main powers of the National Assembly are legis- 
lative (although the Amir has the right of veto), 
discussing general policy and ratifying foreign agreo- 
ments, Members enjoy parliamentary immunity. 
Ministers are responsible singly before the Assembly 
and collectively before the Amir alone; this means 
that the Assembly cannot topple the Cabinet by a 
no-confidence vote. Both this and the right-of-veto 
reflect the paternalistic attitude of the Amir towards 
the National Assembly. 

The first elections were held on 23 January 1963, 
then in January of 1967, 1971 and 1975. The electoral 
base was very narrow, only about 50,000 Kuwaiti 
citizens having the right to vote. In every Assembly, 
several members formed an opposition, noted for 
its leftist views, to the Amir and his government; 
although a minority, they were usually educated, 
articulate and active, often demanding more powers 
for the National Assembly. In April 1963, they re- 
quested abrogation of the defence arrangements with 
Great Britain and rapprochement with Egypt or 
Syria. In December 1965, seven opposition members 
resigned from the National Assembly, protesting 
limitations on individual liberties and on the Kuwayti 
press. Late in 1972, an opposition group succeeded 
in persuading the Assembly to refuse the ratification 
of Kuwayt in the Oil Participation Agreement. 
The Amir, who had had enough of such activities, 
suspended the constitution and the National Assem- 
bly on 29 August 1976. 
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(x) AI-Babrayn. 

The Shaykh of al-Babrayn held both executive and 
legislative powers until independence was declared 
in August 1971. Soon afterwards, the Amir announced. 
his intention to draft a written constitution. After 
some consultation, he promulgated a decree on 20 
June 1972, establishing a Constituent Assembly for 
the drafting of a constitution; a later law, promul- 
gated on 16 July, specified the manner of election 
to the above Assembly. It was to comprise 22 mem- 
bers, elected in 8 districts by all male citizens aged 20 
or over, excepting the military, the police and cri 
inals; candidates had to be aged 30 or over and 
literate. In addition, the Assembly was to include an- 
other ten members nominated by the Amir and his 
Ministers, Both the above laws closely followed the 
Kuwayti model, as did the subsequent constitution. 

Elections for the Constituent Assembly were held 
on 1 December 1072, after a fairly heated campaign 
in which candidates appeared to consider seriously 
statements by the Amir concerning the advantages 
of democracy. This mood probably helped bring 
about the very large voter participation of 88.5%, 
Efforts by leftist groups to influence the electorate 
failed, while moderate, conservative candidates 
generally succeeded in these elections. The Shit 
minority cast bloc-votes for candidates of their own 
denomination, Consequently, elected members were 
mostly Shi (r4 out of 22), young (11 of the 22 were 
under 39 years of age) and well-educated (8 of the 22 
were university graduates and another 2 had studied 
at universities for two years or more). The Amir and 
his Cabinet, always cautious to maintain the Sunnl- 
SWS balance, corrected the above ratio by their 
own nominations (so that the Assembly comprised 
21 Sunnis and 21 Shis). 

‘The Constituent Assembly, which was first cons 
vened on 16 December 1972, approved a constitution 
in June 1973—essentially the draft submitted by 
the Cabinet, although several additional safeguards 
for constitution and Assembly were worked in. This 
constitution provided for a National Assembly (al- 
 Modilis al-watani) of 30 elected members (the second 
legislature was to have 4o) and no more than 12 
Ministers, to be elected every four years. The Assem- 
bly's powers were mainly legislative, although one 
of its attributes was the authority to grant conces- 
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sions concerning the natural resources of al-Babrayn. 

The first election to the National Assembly, held 
on 7 December 1975, was even livelier than the 
Constituent Assembly campaign. About 250,000 
people had tbe right to vote. The number of con- 
stituencies had been increased from 8 to zo, halt of 
which elected two members each and the other one 
member each. Not unexpectedly, this gave rise to 
charges of gerrymandering. The issues ranged from 
socio-economic (women's suffrage, unemployment, 
inflation) to religious (ShI*Is versus Sunnis) to political 
(various ideologies competed, although parties were 
banned). A count of those sympathetic to the 
nationalists and the socialists indicates radicalisation 
in the make-up of the National Assembly, as com- 
pared to that of the Constituent Assembly. Conse- 
quently, the December 1973 Assembly displayed 
independence towards the Amir and even criticised 
his policies; therefore, the Amir dissolved the 
Assembly on 26 August 1975. By 1978, it had not 
yet been re-convened. 
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(xi) Kajar. 

The Shaykh of Katar maintained all executive 
and legislative powers until 2 April 1970, when a 
provisional constitution was promulgated (even bo- 
fore Katar became independent). This provided for 
a Consultative Assembly (Madilis al-shird), compris- 
ing 33 members: 3o elected, 3 nominated by the ruler 
(in practice, from his own family) and ten Ministers. 
Kajar was divided into ten constituencies, each elect- 
ing four members, the ruler himself ultimately 
selecting three out of each four. Candidates had to be 
born Katar citizens, aged 24 or over, with no crimi- 
nal record. No political parties were allowed, as 
elections were meant to be personal. The Consultative 
Assembly is elected for three years (with the option 
of another three-year extension). It meets eight 
months per year (with at least one meeting each 
month) and is to deliberate and pass laws submitted 
to it by the Cabinet; to approve the budget; and to 
discuss overall policy-making in Katar. 

Katar became an independent Amirate in Sep- 
tember 1971; an amended Provisional Constitution 
was promulgated in April 1972. On 23 April, the 
Amir nominated the first Consultative Assembly. 
In May 1975, its term was renewed by the Amir 
for another three years. It appears to have consistent- 
ly obeyed the Amir. The only constraints over his 
powers are Islam and family relations. 
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(xii) United Arab Emirates. 

The United Arab Emirates, a federation of seven 
former Trucial Coast principalities [see Ar-nümkr 
ALARABIYYA AL-MUTTAMIDA in Suppl], was estab- 
lished, after protracted negotiations and some initial 
difficulties, on 2 September 1971. A provisional 
constitution was agreed upon on 18 July r971 and ex- 
tended for another five years in November 1976. This 


constitution and other agreements declared that al- 
though the patternalistic rule of each Amir was to 
continue, matters of federal interest were to be 
settled by the Supreme Council (al-Madilis al-a*id) of 
the seven Amlrs, aided by an appointed federal 
Cabinet. 

Legislative authority was vested in the Federal 
National Assembly (al-Madilis al-wajani al-a‘ld), 
comprising 40 members delegated by the seven states 
according to the following distribution: 


Abū Zabi 

Dubayy 

al-Shärika (Sharja) 

Ra’s al- Khayma 

‘Adjmān 

Fudjayra 

Umm al-Ķaywayn 
Total 


‘The mode of selection was left to each member state 
(in practice, they are nominated by the respective 
Amirs) The Assembly's term is two years; sessions 
commence each November and last for six months. 
Its main functions are to debate the federal budget 
amd drafts of laws presented to it by the federal 
Cabinet. The Cabinet must inform the Assembly 
about international agreements. Voting is by simple 
majority and Assembly Members enjoy immunity. 
The President of the United Arab Emirates—who 
has continuously been the Amir of Aba Zabl— 
may dissolve the Assembly. 

In actual practice, the Federal National Assembly 
is merely a consultative body, debating mostly 
matters of internal interest to the federation. Its 
character is largely determined by the fact that all 
members are appointed by the Amirs, who select 
males from their own families or from among the 
community of wealthy merchants and businessmen, 
interested in preservation of the status quo. In 
addition, the powers of the Federal National Assem- 
bly are limited, in practice, by the fact that each 
state legislates individually according to the sharia. 
Abū Zabi even has an Advisory National Council 
{al-Madjtis al-istigkár al-wafani) of its own, com- 
prising 50 nominated members, although with no 
meaningful power, 
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(xiii) Uman, 


The Ibàdi Imam of "Umáa (and Muscat) is its 
Sultan as well. In these two capacities, he functions 
as an absolute ruler, The Sultan and his family have 
not yet considered (1978) the establishment of par- 
liamentary institutions in *Umán, nor have they 
promulgated any sort of constitution. 
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(xiv) Yemen, 


‘The Yemen Arab Republic (formerly Yemen, some- 
times referred to as North Yemen) has had a fairly 
recent and brief parliamentary history. Under the 
Imümate, the Imam was an absolute ruler, subject to 
the Kur^An and the skari'a. He alone held executive, 
legislative and judicial powers and there were no 
representative institutions. Although Yemen joined 
with Egypt and Syria ín a United Arab Republic on 
8 March 1958, it did not send any representatives to 
the National Assembly of the UAR in Cairo, The revo- 
lution cf 26 September 1962 gave birth to the Re- 
public and touched off a six-year civil war. The 
republicans promulgated their first constitution on 
27 April 1964, which also provided for a Consultative 
Assembly to be selected from among Yemen's learned 
men for a three-year term. Its main tasks were to be 
passing laws and advising the government in public 
policy. During the civil war, however, this consti- 
tution was not put into practice. 

Since March 1963, Yemen bad a legislature, the 
45-member consultative National Council, nominated 
to afford a fairly wide occupational and geographical 
representation. It comprised 20 shayghs (tribal and 
rural), 9 ulama’, 8 more persons with formal edu- 
cation and 8 merchants, The Council's first task was 
to elect the President of the Republican Council 
—who was also to be State President, and head of the 
republican government at San*, In the summer of 
1970, its membership was increased to 63, including 
12 Royalist representatives, 

Several provisional, Islam-oriented constitutions 
were drafted, beginning with the one promulgated 
on 3 October r962. The permanent constitution of 
28 December 1970 described Yemen as “an Arab Is- 
lamic state", with the shari‘a as the source of all 
legislation. It established a Consultative Assembly 
(Madjlis shard), as a legislative body to supervise 
the Executive. The Assembly comprised 159 mem- 
bers, of whom 139 were elected and 20 nominated by 
the Executive. Voters had to be at least 18 and 
candidates, 25; the Assembly's term was set at four 


years. 

The first clections to the Consultative Assembly 
were held in February-March 1973, without the 
participation of political parties (banned in the 
Republic). Elections were two-degree: villages and 


tribes selected their representatives, which then 
elected 139 Members of the Assembly. After nomina- 
tion of the remaining 20, the Assembly met to select a 
three-man Presidential Council—which, in actual 
practice, was responsible for nearly all major deci- 
sions, while the Consultative Assembly offered ad- 
vice only when asked to do so. 

After a bloodless military coup in Şan? on 
13 June 1974, the Military Command Council sus- 
pended both the constitution and the Consultative 
Assemblv; a new, provisional constitution was prom- 
ulgated, granting the Military Command Council 
both executive and legislative powers. Nevertheless, 
the Consultative Assembly was re-convened in 
November 974, under the pressure of tribal chiet- 
tains, then suspended again in September 1975, 
without much achievement. Its critics argued that 
it had been a forum for self-interested cliques, with 
no real understanding of national development. 
Brief and unstable in its history, parliamentarism 
in Yemen appears to lack a firm foundation to this 
very day, 
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(xv) South Yemen. 


The People's Democratic Republic of Yemen 
(sometimes called South Yemen) was established on 
30 November 1967, upon the departure of the last 
British troops from Aden. This withdrawal followed 
the failure of the British to bring about a Federation 
of South Arabia between the Colony of Aden and the 
former Protectorates bordering it. The issue had been 
hotly debated in the Legislative Council, the only 
apparent representative institution in the Colony 
of Aden, Inaugurated in 1947 as an entirely nomi- 
nated body, it was changed in 1955 to include an 
elected clement—largely because of pressure by the 
Aden Association (a group formed in 1950-t to pro- 
mote greater Adenese participation in the govern- 
ment, which consequently advocated independence). 
In the 1955 elections, 4 of its Members were elected; 
and in 1959 and 1964, x2 (out of 24). 

The Front for the National Liberation of South 
Yemen has ruled the new state since 30 November 
1967. Soon becoming the sole legal party and re- 
named the National Front, its General Command 
circulated a draft of a constitution in order to obtain 
reactions; in November 1970, this constitution was 
promulgated. It vested legislative powers in the 
Supreme People’s Assembly (Madjlis al-sha‘b al. 
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a'lá) of ror members, elected for three years. Of these, 
86 were to be elected by all those aged 18 or over, 
through local councils, under the supervision of the 
General Command of the National Front, ard another 
1$ by the Trade Union Federation. A quota was 
reserved lor women among the 86 (though they could 
run independently as well). 

The formal powers of the Supreme People's As- 
sembly were fairly wide-ranging: election of the state 
President and Cabinet; debating and passing of laws, 
including the budget and development plans; ratifi- 
cation of international agreements and the anouncing 
of astateof emergency. Members enjoyed parliamen- 
tary immunity. 

As the local councils required for the elections 
were not in existence in 1970, a provisional Supreme 
Peoples’ Assembly was nominated by the National 
Front. 1t first met between 31 July and 4 August 
1971, in order to elect certain state officials, as 
directed by the National Front. Insofar as can be 
ascertained, this nominated Supreme People's 
‘Assembly has continued to meet regularly, passing 
laws presented to it by the Cabinet and debating 
and approving economic plans. However, the Assem- 
bly's constant subservience to the National Front 
has minimised its effectiveness considerably. The 
first elections in South Yemen to the Supreme 
People’s Assembly were held on 18 December 1978; 
it is not known whether its powers versus the Na- 
tional Front have changed since. 
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(xvi) Egypt 

Egypt was the first part of the Ottoman Empire to 
experiment with parliamentary bodies (in 1866). 
Earlier, in 1829, Mubammad ‘AIt had instituted a 
Consultative Council (Madjtis al-maskwara), although 
it was merely an advisory board, meeting only once 
a year, Ismátll was the first to endow Egypt with a 
representative assembly modelled on Western 
European parliaments, even though he undoubtedly 
intended it to remain solely advisory. This body, 
the "Assembly of Delegates” (Madilis shurü al- 
muwtwb) was constituted in November 1866 by 
Khedivial decree (for the text of this decree, see 


Bibliography—Hwdad wa-nizdmndmat madjlis shard 
al-nuwwäb al-misrivya). The 75 members, Egyptians 
aged at least 25, were to be elected for three years, 
indirectly, as befitted a partially-illiterate population; 
in addition, it enabled the Khedive to exercise 
better control over the results. This intention was 
also manifested in the paragraphs prohibiting 
Delegates from receiving petitions, limiting them to 
debate over purely internal affairs and to proffering 
advice on projects submitted to them by ihe Khe- 
dive's Council of Ministers (Madjlis al-zuzard"). 
In any event, all decisions had to be ratified by the 
Khedive, who nominated the Assembly's President 
and Vice-President and had the exclusive right to 
convene, adjourn and dissolve it. The Assembly's 
name was changed to Madilis al-nuwwāb at the end 
of Ismá*Ils rule, although its functions underwent 
no essential changes. These Assemblies were con- 
vened for several weeks per year, most likely in 
order to impress Egypt's creditors—especially 
the European Powers—with the supposed liberal- 
constitutional views of its ruler. However, the general 
ferment in Egypt ín the late 1870s and 1880: led 
to the Assemblies demanding a greater share in 
decision-making, which they did obtain in February- 
March 1882. Soon afterwards, however, the Assem- 
blies were adjourned, during the events leading to 
the British armed intervention; they were never 
convened subsequently. 

Soon after the British Occupation, Lord Dufferin 
issued a special report suggesting the institution 
of a Legislative Council (Madjlis sharà al-kawānın) 
and a General Assembly (al-Diam‘iyya al-umümiy- 
ya), both of which functioned from 1883 to rọra. 
The first was to consist of 30 members of whom 14, 
including the President, were to be appointed 
by the Khedive and his Ministers; the other 16 were 
to be elected for 6 years by indirect balloting. It 
would debate (but not initiate), legislation and 
discuss the budget. The second was to consist of 
eighty-two members, including the Ministers, the 
Legislative Couneil and another 46 members elected 
for 6 years from among candidates over 30 years old, 
literate and who paid at least £ E. so per annum in 
direct taxes. The first body met s times per year and 
the second—at least once every two years to debate 
more important matters, including new taxes. While 
these partly-appointed bodies were less representa- 
tive than the Assembly of Delegates, they had a 
greater share in approving government expenses. 

These bodies were superseded by a unicameral 
Legislative Assembly (al-DjamSiyya al-tashriiyya), 
accordiag to a Fundamental Law, issued on r July 
19:5, initiated by Lord Kitchener, then Great 
Britain’s Consul-General in Egypt. In addition to 
the Ministers and 66 elected members, this Assembly 
was to include another 17, nominated in order to 
guarantee minimal representation for the Copts, 
Bedouins, merchants, physicians, engineers and 
teachers. Elections were to be indirect, with candi- 
dates aged at least 32, literate and paying a minimum 
amount of taxes. The mandate of the members 
was to be for six years, with one-third of the members 
ship renewed every two years. Most important 
amongst the prerogatives ascribed to the Legislative 
Assembly wore that, no new law could be passed 
before it had been debated and no new tax imposed 
before it had been duly approved. The Assembly 
met several times during 1914, although its convoca- 
tion was postponed again and again following the 
Outbreak of World War I and it never reconvened 
subsequently. 
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The Constitution of 19 April 1923, superseded 
by a less liberal one on 22 October 1930, was rein- 
stated on 12 December 1935. Essentially modelled on 
the 1830 Belgian Constitution, it provided for a 
monarchy largely in contro! of parliament. The 
latter was to be bicameral, comprising an Assembly of 
Representatives (Madilis al-nuwwab) and a Senate 
(Madilis al-skuyakh). The former was to be elected 
for five years by indirect balloting; candidates were 
lo be at least 30 years old and literate. Two-fifths 
of the latter were appointed and three-fifths elected 
by indirect balloting. The term of office was ten 
years, with half of the Senators, appointed and elec? 
ted alike, leaving every five years. Senators had to 
be at least 40 years oid and enjoy a certain social 
and economic status. The King and either House had 
the right to initiate legislation. Every law had to 
be passed by both Houses; the King had the right of 
veto, although it could be over-ridden by a two- 
thirds majority. The Assembly had a slight advantage. 
over the Senate in discussing the budget and voting 
confidence in the government; however, unlike 
the Assembly, the Senate could not be dissolved, 
but merely ajourned, 

Attempts by King Fwd [see FU"Ào AL-awwat] 
to increase his prerogatives at the expense of Parlia- 
ment—despite opposition by the Wafd Party— 
culminated in his promulgating a new constitution, 
by Royal Decree, on 22 October 1930. The new con- 
stitution raised obstacles to parliamentary censure, 
increased the proportion of appointed Senators from 
two to three-fifths (6o out of roo) and empowered 
the Executive to legislate during the parliamentary 
recess. In addition, the Assembly of Representatives 
could not initiate financial laws, while the King 
could do so. Modifications in the electoral law fa- 
voured the King and his supporters; the number of 
Representatives was reduced from 235 to 150. 

The 1923 Constitution was reinstated, on 12 Decem- 
ber 1935, with all its former parliamentary attri- 
butes; it remained in effect until the Revolution 
of 23 July 1952. The constitution was formally abol- 
ished on zo December 1952 and political parties dis- 
banded on 13 January 1953. Since April 1954, the new 
régime had declared repeatedly its intention to re- 
turn to some form of parliamentary rule. The new 
constitution of the Republic of Egypt was promul- 
gated on 16 January 1956 and approved by a popular 
referendum. It provided for a 350-member unicameral 
National Assembly ( Madilis al-umma), to be elected 
every five years by general, secret and direct ballot- 
ing, controlled by the National Union (established 
in May r957 and the only political grouping per- 
mitted). For the first time, women were granted the 
passive and active franchise, although voting was 
compulsory for males only. Voters had to be aged 18 
or over, with no criminal record; candidates had to be 
30 or over and literate. Some 2,528 candidates filed 
Papers, although only 1,318 were approved after a 
screening by the National Union, including 5 out 
of the 16 female candidates (of the 5, two were 
elected—the first women to serve in any Arab parlia- 
ment). Elections were held on 3 July 1957. 

Most, although aot all legislation was vested in 
the National Assembly; legislation was, in fact, 
its only significant attribute. It first met from 
July 1957 to February 1958, when the United Arab 
Republic (UAR) of Egypt and Syria was established. 
‘The 1957 parliament was disscived and a new provi- 
sional constitution for the UAR was promulgated on 
5 March 1958, providing for a joint National Assem- 
bly, to be convened in Cairc, with 4oo Egyptian and 


200 Syrian members. The first UAR National Assem- 
bly, mostly nominated by Djamāl ‘Abd al-Nagir 
[g.v. in Suppl.], duly met on 21 July 1960. Its powers 
and tasks approximated to those of the 1957 National 
Assembly, although legislation continued to be 
Promulgated largely by presidental decree. 

The joint parliament was dissolved when the 
UAR broke up on 28 September 1961. The 1962 
founding of the Arab Socialist Union (as successor to 
the National Union) and the Constitution of 25 March 
1964—which later was the basis (with a few modifi- 
cations) for that of 1971—determined anew the pre- 
rogatives of parliament. The new National Assembly 
first met on 26 March 1964; its first act was to ra- 
tify the provisional constitution. It met regularly 
and was renamed The People's Assembly (Madjlis al- 
sha‘) in May 1971. Its 350 members are elected for 
five years, by general, secret and direct balloting 
in 175 constituencies (two members in each). Candi- 
dates must be approved by the Arab Socialist Union; 
at least half of those elected must be peasants (own- 
ing no more than 25 acres of land) and workers. An- 
other ro members are nominated by the State Presi- 
dent. Members enjoy parliamentary immunity, 
although they may be deprived of their seats by a 
motion of twenty members and a subsequent vote 
of two-thirds of the Assembly. The President of 
the Republic, his Ministers and members of the 
Assembly may initiate legislation. Proposed laws 
are studied and screened in parliamentary committees 
and subsequently submitted for voting in the plenary. 

‘The most recent People's Assembly elections to 
date (1978) were held on 28 October 1976, with a 
second ballot on 4 November for those candidates who 
did not obtain 51 % of the vote in their constituencies 
in the first round. There were about 9,500,000 
registered voters; participation was compulsory for 
men and optional for women. There were 1,531 candi- 
dates, of whom more than half were running for the 
first time. About 56% of all the candidates were 
independents, while concerning the others, a novel 
situation had arisen, The Arab Socialist Union was 
then, officially, still the only party allowed to contest 
the elections. In 1976, however, it served more as 
an organisational framework, within which several 
parties were competing with one another (2 situation 
legalised, post facto, by the June 1977 Party Law). 
In 1976, these were the Arab Socialist Party of Egypt 
(centrist) the Socialist Liberals (right-of-centre), 
and the Patriotic Progressive Unionist Alignment 
(left-of-centre). In the first round, the first won 
2Bo seats, the second 12, the third 2, and indepen- 
dents 48. After the remaining 8 seats were decided, 
in the second round, the State President appointed 
another ro Members (all of the Arab Socialist Party 
of Egypt), and several independents and others 
crossed the lines; the final allegiances were as follows: 


The Arab Socialist Party of Egypt 312 
The Socialist Liberals n 
The Patriotic Progressive Unionists Alignment 3 


Independents 34 
Total 360 


On 29 June 1977, the People's Assembly adopted the 
new Party Law, liberalising the situation within 
limits and legitimising certain groups, which had 
previously been forced to act clandestinely. The de- 
bate within the Assembly became livelier, regarding 
both legislation and policy-making, and frank criti- 
cism was expressed more frequently. The govern- 
ment, however, remained secure in the Assembly's 
support. On 22 July 1978, President Anwar al-Sadat 
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announced the formation of his own party, the Na- 
tional Democratic Party, which 306 of the Arab 
Socialist Party Members in the People's Assembly 
joined on 21 September 1978. Following this merger, 
the National Democratic Party became the ruling 
party in the state and in the People's Assembly 
(subsequently winning a handsome majority in the 
7 June 1979 general elections to this body). 

The history of parliamentary institutions in 
Egypt may be divided into three principal periods. 
The first, from 1866 to 1914, is the stage of exper- 
imentation with Westem parliamentary models, ad- 
vising the ruler and largely dependent on him (or on 
the British Occupation, after 1882), with no politi- 
cal parties playing any significant role. The second, 
from 1924 to 1952, represents the closest approach 
in Egypt to a multi-party representative body, debat- 
ing policy, passing legislation and in frequent con- 
flict with the executive, particularly until Fu'ad's 
death and Farük's accession in 1936. Even so, during 
this period, only one parliament completed the five- 
year term allotted to it (1945-50). The Wafa Party, 
victorious in the Assembly in the first elections 
(1924) with 150 out of 211 members, frequently (al- 
though not always) repeated its vietories, thus com- 
pelling the King to dissolve parliament. The third 
period, from 1957 to date, represents a move towards 
the single-party parliamentary model (with a reported 
turnout of over 90% of the voters and nearly 100% 
support), generally subservient to the executive 
power of the President of the Republic. This has been 
Particularly evident since 1967, when the Assembly 
empowered the President of the Republic to issue 
laws by decree, indefinitely. During the late 1960s, 
some 6,000 such laws were issued annually. However, 
the situation has changed somewhat since the Assem- 
bly elections of October-November 1971, particularly 
due to the relative liberalisation of the regime under 
Anwar al-Sidit—one sign of which has been the 
renewal of multi-party activity. Consequently, oppo- 
sition to the State President is being voiced more 
freely now (1978) and the standing of the People's 
Assembly has risen, even though it has to its credit 
few crucial policy-making decisions. 

Due to the limited tole of parliament in the 
decision-making process, Egyptian parliamentarians 
can hardly be considered a very important component 
of the country’s political élite, except, perhaps, 
during the multi-party era. Nevertheless, the socio- 
‘economic make-up of Egypt’s Assemblies may serve as 
am indication of the shift in the balance of power. 
To some extent, this has been determined by the 
electoral system—indirect balloting in the first 
period, which facilitated the decision of public 
functionaries. Indirect balloting during the multi- 
party period, subverted by the power structure and 
the wealthy (as Egyptians were the first to admit), 
‘enabled constant re-election of the politicians and the 
rich. The single-party controlled election system 
under the Republic enabled those trusted by the new 
régime to enter parliament. 

While no definite studies of the socio-economic 
composition of the Assemblies are available, some in- 
complete data confirm the trends influenced by the 
electoral system. In the first Assembly, elected in 
1866, there wore $8 Sumdas out of a total membership. 
of 75; the proportion ot *umdas decreased from one 
Assembly to the other. Since 1924, parliament has be- 
come more broadly representative, although land- 
owners, businessmen and professionals (chiefly 
lawyers) played an important and possibly decisive 
role, In the Republic, the Assemblies of the late 19505 


and early 1960s comprised a relatively large propor- 
tion of lawyers, businessmen, bureaucrats, officers 
and landowners, but very few workers and peasants. 
For example, according to the calculations of H. 
Hopkins, 332 ff. (see Bibliography), the Assembly 
of 1957-8 comprised one-third lawyers and business- 
men, nearly one-third senior civil servants, ex- 
‘Ministers, former officers and landowners, and about 
one-third village *umdas and shaybks—but very few 
peasants and even fewer workers. This situation 
‘was reversed by legislation in the Assembly elected 
in r964, where only 76 members—out of a total 
of 360—had served in previous Assemblies. Out of 
the 350 elected members, about r14 had registered 
as fallakin and another 75 as workers. Other groups 
—academics, journalists, lawyers, physicians and 
Bedouins—numbered considerably fewer. The Chris- 
tians elected were under-represented (one Copt 
and one Greek); this was partially corrected by 
allotting 8 out of the ro appointed seats to Christians. 
Since 1964, more than half (actually, 50% to 60%) 
of the membership has comprised workers and peas- 
ants, although few indeed hold important positions 
(such as Ministers or chairmen of parliamentary 
committees). 
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(xvii) Sudan. 

Sudan's parliamentary history commenced later 
than that of Egypt and several Maghrib states; the 
Anglo-Egyptian Condominium, set up in 1859, did 
not provide for development of any meaningfully 
representative institutions. Tt was only in September 
1943 that the British authorities, aware of rising 
nationalist sentiment, announced their intention 
of setting up an Advisory Council (Madjhis istishart), 
comprising 18 members elected by all of Sudan's 
northern districts; another 2 elected by the Chamber 
of Commerce; and 8 others nominated by the 
Government General (to secure representation for 
social and economic groups). The Governor-General 
himself was to be the Council's president; the civil, 
financial and legal secretaries were to be full mem- 
bers. The Advisory Council was inaugurated on 
15 May 1944, despite the protests of Egypt, which 
had not been consulted and of some Sudanese, who 
criticised its partially-nominated character, its 
being restricted to advisory functions and the 
exclusion of representatives from southern Sudan. 
Nevertheless, in retrospect, the creation of the Ad- 
visory Council may be seen as the first serious 
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British attempt to come to terms with Sudanese 
nationalism. 

After the end of the Second World War, Sudani- 
sation proceeded swiftly and comprised representative 
bodies as well. A joint British-Sudanese administra- 
tive conference met for several months during 1946 
and 1947, suggesting the foundation of a Legislative 
Assembly and Executive Council, based largely on 
the British model. As the Egyptian government was 
reluctant to commit itself to a project which en- 
dangered its future ties with Sudan, the British went 
ahead alone and on r4 June 1948 authorised the 
governor-general to promulgate an ordinance 
establishing the above institutions. According to 
this ordinance, the Legislative Assembly (Djamsiyya: 
Jaskri'iyya), elected for three years, was to represent 
all of Sudan; the inclusion of the south in the Assem- 
bly was a significant step in Sudanese integration. 
It provided for 52 elected members to represent the 
north and another 13 to represent the south. The 
governor-general could nominate up to 10 members; 
several were to present the executive. Of the 65 
elected members, r0 would be elected directly in 
towns and the others by indirect elections in the 
Test of the Sudan. Voters must be Sudanese, male 
and aged 25 or over; candidates must be Sudanese, 
male and aged 30 or over. An Executive Council 
(Madilis tanfidhi), comprising between 12 and 18 
members (at least half of them Sudanese), beaded 
by the leader of the Legislative Assembly, was to 
supersede the governor-general's Council. The 
governor.general still retained important powers: 
vetoing decisions of the Executive Council, the 
right to iegislative by ordinance, and excluding 
certain matters from the Legislative Assembly's 
competence, Nevertheless, Sudan's parliament had 
come into its own. The elections held in November 
1948 were boycotted by political parties favouring 
union with Egypt. The first Legislative Assembly 
met on 15 December 1948, with the Umma party 
—favouring self-determination for the Sudan and 
amicable relations with the British—in the majority, 
Another influential group was that of the north 
Sudan tribal chieftains—self-styled Socialist Re- 
publicans. 

The first Legislative Assembly, using both Arabie 
and English, debated economic matters, such as 
the Budget, local affairs labour legislation and 
the introduction of Arabic in the administration and 
education of southern Sudan. Its most immediate 
concern, however, was relations with Britain and 
Egypt in the context of Sudan's own political future, 
A “Self-Government Statute” was enacted by the 
Legislative Assembly on 23 April 1952, providing 
for an entirely Sudanese Cabinet responsible to a 
bicameral parliament—a Chamber of Deputies 
(Magjlis al-nwewdb) and a Senate (Maditis al- 
duyübh); the governor-general would retain some 
authority on internal affairs—particularly in public 
setvices and in southern Sudanese matters—and 
exclusive powers in foreign relations. After initial 
strong opposition, Egypt eventually accepted the 
Statute, In the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 1953, 
however, Egypt made a bid for popularity in the 
Sudan against the British and suggested several 
modifications in the Statute, which the British 
could not reject. An elaborate plan was worked out 
for a maximum three-year transition period from 
self-government to self-determination. This provided, 
among other arrangements, for a specially-elected 
Constituent Assembly to decide between complete 
independence for the Sudan and links with Egypt. 


‘An internal commission supervised the elections 
to this Assembly, in November-December 1953. 
Voting was by constituencies; voters had to be ar 
or over and resident in their respective constituen- 
cies for a period of not less than six months, The 
National Unionist Party on a decisive victory in 
both Houses (st out cf 97 seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies and 22 out of 30 elected seats in the Senate). 

The new Sudanese parliament, meeting as a Con- 
stituent Assembly (Madjiis ta?sisi), was convened on 
1 January r954. The majority National Unionist 
Party, formerly assumed to favour union with Egypt, 
correctly interpreted the mood of the country and 
gradually changed direction. On 19 December 1955, 
the Chamber of Deputies declared Sudan's indepen- 
dence; the Senate declared its support three days 
later. A transitional constitution, largely based on 
the 1952 Self-Government Statute, was adopted 
and the Republic of Sudan was proclaimed on x 
January 1936. The struggle for independence gave 
‘way to translating sovereignty into practical terms, 
which meant parliamentary debates and decisions 
on numerous issues, including relations between 
North and South Sudan. Sudan's parliament was 
rather hampered by a spirit of factionalism, ex- 
pressing itself through groups leaving the political 
parties and forming strong new rapprochements. 

Parliament was dissolved on 30 June 1957. General 
elections were held between 27 February and 9 
March 1958, with the number of Members of the 
Chamber of Deputies raised from 97 to 173, to be 
elected by constituencies of 50,000-70,000 inhabitants. 
each, The Senate remained the same: 50 members 
of whom 30 were elected. The new parliament met 
on ao March 1958 with the Umma party holding 
63 seats; it formed a Coalition Cabinet with the 
People's Democratic Party, a group which had 
broken away from the National Unionist Party. 
The disparity between these two partners, the con- 
stant bickering between the other factions and 
rumours of corruption in high circles discredited 
both parliament and government. The military, led 
by Ibrahim CAbbüd, thereupon seized power on 
17 November 1958. Among its first acts were to 
suspend the transitional constitution, ban political 
parties and dissolve parliament. The work of the 
Legislative Assembly ceased; moderate legislative 
powers were granted to a Central Council, two- 
thirds of whose members were elected by provincial 
councils and one-third nominated by the President 
of the Republic. The Central Council's term of office 
was two years; the first Council, which convened 
On 15 November 1963, served a shorter term, as 
less than one year later, in October 1964, civilian rule 
was restored following a popular revolt. 

The new elections held in northern Sudan during 
April-May 1965 were based on the 1958 Electoral 
Law, with a few modifications, most important of 
which were: institution of a unicameral legislature 
(the Senate was done away with), reduction of the 
voting age from zr to 18, and enfranchisement of 
women. Fighting in the south led to postponement of 
elections to March-April 1967. Now that indepen- 
dence had been achieved, the main issues were the 
state of the economy, the character of Sudanese 
society and the question of the south. In 1965, the 
Umma Party achieved the largest plurality (c2 seats) 
in the north, while the National Unionist Party 
was second with 73. The other parliameatary groups 
were much smaller and the Legislative Assembly 
(meeting again as a Constituent Assembly) included 
18 independents as well. A coalition cabinet of the 
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two largest parties, supported by the People's 
Democratic Party and the Muslim Brethren—all 
four forming a so-called United Front—was char- 
acterised by friction among the partners and among 
the various party components. Disagreements were 
so frequent and serious and parliamentary work 
was so hampered that the Cabinet decided to dissolve 
the Assembly in February 1968. 

General elections were held in April-May, 1968 
for an enlarged Assembly, seating 215. The National 
Unionist Party and the People's Democratic Party 
had merged into a Democratic Unionist Party and 
obtained 10r seats; the Umma Party obtained 73. 
Other seats went to smaller groups, including 1o in- 
dependents. Again, the two largest parties formed a 
coalition cabinet suffering from essentially the same 
discord as the preceding one. Efforts at approving 
a permanent constitution failed and bickering pre- 
vailed. It was against this background of disillu- 
ionment with parliamentary democracy that the 
Free Officers’, led by Colonel Dja*far al-Numayri, 
seized power by a bloodless coup on 25 May 1969. 


The constitution was suspended, the Legislative | 


Assembly dissolved and all parties banned. The 
government which had seized power soon vested 
all executive and legislative powers in a ten-man 
Revolutionary Command Council, nine of whom 
were military officers. 

It took some time until the new military régime 
of the Democratic Republic cf Sudan felt secure 
enough to experiment with parliamentary institu- 
tions. On 12 August 1972, al-Numayri announced 
that a People’s Assembly (Madjlis al-sha°b) of 
207 members would draft a new constitution, after 
which it would disband and new elections would be 
held, based on the constitution, In September- 
October 1972, 175 members were elected and another 
32 nominated by al-Numayri including 13 women. 
On 12 April 1973, the first permanent constitution 
was approved by the People's Assembly; it became 
effective on 8 May 1973, superseding the 1954 
provisional constitution. The first People’s Assembly, 
acting as a legislature, was elected—according to 
the 1973 Constitution—under the supervision of 
the Sudanese Socialist Union, the only legal party. 
Candidates for the Assembly were nominated by 
the Sudanese Socialist Union; they had to be mem- 
bers of the party, Sudanese citizens aged 21 or over, 
literate and not deprived of their political rights. 
The Assembly itself is elected for a four-year term 
and sits for at least six months annually. Constitu- 
tionally, it has vast legislative powers, it may 
approve the budget, confirm the government's 
action and vote no-confidence (by a two-thirds 
majority). The Assembly elected in 1974 comprised. 
250 Members: 125 were directly elected from geo- 
graphical constituencies, 7o elected by occupational 
‘organisations (workers, businessmen) and popular 
associations (youth and women’s unions), 30 by 
provincial People's Ceuncils, and another 25 (no 
more than 25 % of the total) nominated by the State 
President. The Sudanese Socialist Union has been 
very active in the Assembly elected in r974 and is 
responsible for legislation and general policy. 

The cease-fire agreement of April 1972, ending 
a rpyear civil war between North and South, 
granted Southern Sudan its own, separate Assembly. 
First meeting in April 1974, it enjoys wide autono- 
mous powers; the head of its Executive Council is 
the Vice-President of the Republic. Southern pro- 
vinces also send delegates to the People's Assembly 
Khartum. 


Sudanese parliamentarism has been too brief for 
any detailed evaluation. Commencing with a stage 
of proparation and guidance by the British, the bi- 
cameral legislature got off to a fair start, although 
it was rather hampered both by the north-south 
dichotomy and by factional bickering. Its develop- 
ment has been twice interrupted—first between 
1958 and 1964, then since z969. Both interruptions 
—the result of military interventions—led to the 
establishment of unicameral legislatures, subservient 
to the respective heads of the military régime, 
though still indicating perhaps that parliamentarism 
had struck sufficient roots in the Sudan so as not 
to be wholly eradicated. This is also confirmed by the 
fact that all parliamentary elections held under 
civilian rule were generally carried out smoothly 
and fairly, 
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(xviii) Libya, 


The Kingdom of Libya was established on 24 
December 195r, largely as a result of the inability 
of the Great Powers to agree on the future of this 
area, which had been vacated by a defeated Italy, 
Prompted by the United Nations, a Go-member 
National Constituent Assembly (referred to as 
Diamiyya wafamiyya or Madjlis tasisi) of Libya 
met, beginning 25 November 1950 and resolved, 
on 3 December, that Libya showkl be a federal 
kingdom under the Amir Muhammad ldils, hence- 
forth called King Idris I. By October rost, it had 
also adopted a constitution, considering that the 
new state was made up of three rather disparate 
components—Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and Fezzan. 
Strong rivalry existed between the first two: Tripoli- 
tania was the most populous, Cyrenaica the base 


of the Santislyya [o] and of its then leader, Libya's 
Idris I. 

The constitution provided for legislative assem- 
blies in each of the three provinces and for a federal 
National Assembly (Madilis al-umma), The latter 
was bicameral and consisted of: (a) The Chamber of 
Deputies (Madilis al-nuwwd8), directly elected on the 
basis of one member per 20,000 male inhabitants 
aged 21 or over (candidates had to be 30 years or 
over and literate). The first Chamber comprised 
55 members: 35 from Tripolitania, 15 from Cyrenaica 
and 5 from Fezzan. (b) The Senate (Madjlis al. 
Shuyükh, comprising 24 members aged 40 or over, 
equally divided among the three provinces: four 
Senators were nominated by the legislative assembly 
of each province and the remaining 12 by the King. 
The main task of the National Assembly was to 
enact legislation on issues of national significance, 
such as foreign affairs (local matters were essentially 
left to the respective legislatures of the three pro 
inces). The King, or either House, could initiate legis 
lation, although the privilege of initiating financial 
laws remained with the Chamber alone. The King 
could vote legislation and dissolve the Chamber 
at his own discretion, The Chamber's usual term 
was four years and the Senate’s eight, with half the 
latter leaving every four years. Ministerial responsi- 
bility was to the Chamber only, where a two-thirds 
majority was required for a no-confidence vote. 

On 7 April 1952 and zs April 1963, legislation 
was passed in both Honses of the National Assembly 
to alter the x9sr Constitution and change Libya from 
a federal to a unitary state, based on its ten ad- 
ministrative districts instead of on its three provinces 
(which thus lost their special privileges). All of the 
Senate, rather than half of it, was to be nominated 
by the King. The Chamber was to be elected as 
formerly, although women were enfranchised and the 
number of seats was raised from 55 to ros. Some 
of these changes were a response to nationalist pres- 
sures for a unitary rather than federal state and an 
expression of the government's desire to decrease 
local and provincial rivalries and conflict between 
the National Assembly and the King and Cabinet. 

The first elections to the Chamber were held on 
19 February 1952 (based on the Electoral Law of 
6 November 1951). The principal issues were rela- 
tions with the Arab States and the Western Powers. 
Candidates opposing the King and the new régime 
grouped together in a National Congress Party, 
based on Tripolitania and supported by Egypt; 
its platform was strongly nationalist and opposed 
foreign bases in Libya. Elections were held on time 
in all constituencies, despite rioting. The National 
Congress Party won in and around the city of Tripoli, 
but lost elsewhere. Forty-six out of the 55 Members 
of the Chamber supported the King and government; 
the National Congress Party obtained only 7 seats. 
The first duly elected National Assembly convened 
in Benghazi on 25 March 1952. Subsequently, it 
met regularly and was concerned with debating 
and passing legislation. Although Assemblies were 
generally compliant, not infrequent criticism of 
government internal and external policies was 
voiced, particularly in the Chamber—frequeatly 
expressed by interpellations. 

The successive general elections of January 1956, 
January 1960 (with secret balloting imposed on 
the whole state), October 1964 (with women voting 
for the first time and the number of constituencies 
increased to x03) and May 1965 (after King Idris had 
dissolved the Chamber on 13 February 1965) were 
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held on a personal (or family) competition basis 
{as political parties were not permitted to function 
legally). In the rg6s elections the number of con- 
stituencies was decreased to gr; all successful 
candidates were apparently pro-government—r6 ran 
unopposed, 

One of Libya's main problems during the first 
two decades cf statehood was a lack of personnel 
trained in the skills required for running the state. 
Nevertheless, the many skilled Libyans serving in 
the National Assembly or its administration sufficed 
to cause Muammar al-Kadhdhāfi to annul the con- 
stitution and dissolve the Assembly after his coup of 
1 September 1969 (the Assembly was, obviously, also 
one of the bases of power of the King he had deposed). 
All executive and legislative authority was vested 
in the Revolutionary Command Council. Libya's 
provisional constitution, promulgated by the new 
régime in December 1969, reaffirmed that the Revo- 
lutionary Command Council of the Libyan Arab 
Popular Republic (as the state was now called) 
holds sovereign power and is to promulgate Jaws 
and decrees. Al-Kadhdháfi declared, in January 197r 
—and has reaffirmed since—his intention of con- 
vening a legislative assembly, but has not done so 
to date (1978). This postponement is compatible 
with his views, as expressed in his Green book, 
that parliament is not sufficiently representative 
and that direct participation by the masses is 
preferable, A National Congress (al-Mu'amar al- 
Eawmi) of the only legal party, the Arab Socialist 
Union, represents trade unions, professional groups 
and popular associations. Its main task is to debate 
the ideological premises of the régime and ratify 
its policy decision, However, this 618-member body, 
established by decree on r3 November 1975, has to 
date apparently convened in January 1976 only. 
Since then, it seems to be in cold storage, Instead, 
again following the principle of direct participation, 
al-Kadhdhafi has been convening (once or twice per 
year) a “General Assembly of the People", First 
called in March, 1977, this 9o-momber Madilis 
is selected in 178 constituencies by popular councils 
and trade unions. It is officially supposed to discuss 
all policy-matters, but in effect it approves (and 
legitimises) the decisions of the Libyan leadership. 

Libya's parliamentary history, which came to 
an end with the abolition of the monarchy in Septem- 
ber 1969, was brief, but not necessarily a total 
failure, The National Assembly's greatest merit was 
in its assisting King and government in welding to- 
gether Libya's disparate areas into one unitary state. 
During its first decade, at the very least, it also 
curtailed the Monarch's autocratic tendencies. Tho 
ban on political parties and, since 1965, the almost 
complete subservience of the National Assembly to 
King and Cabinet, minimised whatever significance 
the Assembly still’ had in public life and paved the 
way for those who eliminated it in the military coup. 
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(xix) Tunisia. 


Under French rule, Tunisia had experimented 
with several French-imposed semi-representative 
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advisory institutions. The Consultative Conference 
(Conférence Consullative, Haya istisháriyya), estab- 
lished in zS9r (with defined powers since 1896), 
comprised only Frenchmen, elected by universal 
direct suffrage since 1905; from 1907 on, they were 
joined by 16 Tunisians, nominated by the French 
Governor General (Résident général). At first, the 
French and Tunisians met together, and later (since 
1910) separately. The main task of the Consultative 
Conference was to advise concerning the budget, 

In 1922, the French replaced the Consultative 
Conference with the Grand Council (Le Grand Conseil 
de Tunisie, al-Madilis al-Kabir li '-1yála al-Tünisiy- 
ya). Elected for six years, it comprised two sections 
possessing equal rights: one of 36 French members, 
elected by the French in Tunisia and the other of 
41 Tunisians, elected by other Tunisians. The task 
of the Grand Council was to discuss the budget; 
in case the two sections differed, the decision rested 
with an Upper Council (Conseil Supérieur), com- 
prising the Governor General, several Ministers and 
ranking secretaries, as well as seven members 
from each of the Grand Council's two sections. The 
Grand Council could also raise and discuss any eco- 
nomic or financial matters, but not political or con- 
stitutional ones, Although the powers of the Council 
were limited and minimal, the Vichy Government 
was still wary and abolished it on 21 November 1940, 
transferring its authority to a Consultative Committee 
(Comité Consuitatif)of 5 Frenchmen and 5 Tunisians. 

After the end of the Second World War, the Grand 
Council was re-established; its make-up and powers 
were altered cn 15 September 1945. After then, 
it comprised two sections, French and Tunisian, 
each numbering 53 Members elected for six years. The 
franchise for the French section was extended to in- 
clude all Frenchmen and Frenchwomen in Tunisia, 
aged at least 21 (candidates—at least 25), with direct 
voting and proportional representation. The fran- 
chise was also somewhat extended for the Tunisian 
section as well, including all Tunisian males aged 
at least 25 (candidates—at least 30), who either 
paid direct taxes, were war veterans, or had com- 
Pleted secondary school. Voting was in two stages 
Although the Grand Council essentially remained 
concerned with economy and finance, its powers 
were increased to cover advising the government on 
all legislation—although the government could still 
bypass it in urgent cases. Even so, the Grand Council 
was not convened from the end of rosz until 1954, 
when its powers were slightly extended, 

Tunisian nationalists were obviously not happy 
with the limited powers of the above-mentioned Con- 
ference, Council and Committee, nor with their se- 
lective representation, which disenfranchised many 
Tunisians and afforded preferential voting to the 
French minority. As early as 1921, the Destür Party 
demanded the creation of a representative assembly, 
to which Ministers would be responsible. When the 
Nec-Destür was set up in 1934, it demanded the es- 
tablishment of such an assembly as an instrument of 
national sovereignty and for limiting the arbitrary 
government of the Bey or of France. Consequently, 
the Neo-Destür rejected the reforms suggested by the 
French in March 1954. These reforms provided for a 
legislative assembly, including French representa- 
tives, with full powers in social and economic matters, 
to be elected by universal suffrage. Under the pres- 
sure of the Neo-Destür and more radical nationalists 
led by Salib ben Yüsuf, the Bey signed a decree, es- 
tablishing a Constituent Assembly, on 29 December 
1955- 


The Neo-Destür, a "dominating party" (in Du- 
verger's sense) has continued since to consider it- 
self as the instrument of "national will". Hence in 
order to dominate the 98-seat Constituent Assembly 
(al-Madjlis al-Kawmi al-Ta*sisi), it insisted on an 
electoral law (promulgated on 6 January 1956) which 
would favour it over smaller parties and groups. 
All Tunisia was divided into 18 constituencies: and 
the slate of candidates obtaining a relative majority 
st the vote in each was considered as "winner take- 
ali". 

Complete independence was the main issue in the 
25 March 1956 elections to the Constituent Assembly. 
The National Front, led by the Neo-Destür Party, 
won an impressive victory (597, 813, out of a total 
of 610,989 votes, or 97.84%). Consequently, it 
induced the Assembly to pass regulations granting 
considerable parliamentary powers to the Assembly, 
its Bureau and six committees. Adoption of those 
regulations enabled the political bureau of the Neo- 
Destür to control the proceedings of the Assembly 
efficiently and to delay the formation of any meaning- 
ful opposition within it. The wide and often unani- 
mous support of the Assembly was skilfully ex- 
ploited by the Neo-Destür, especially by its leader, 
Habib Bürgiba, who was also the Assembly's first 
Speaker; in April 1956, he left this post to become 
Prime Minister, The party utilised Constituent As- 
sembly support to extend the powers of the Assembly 
beyond those of the Bey, his government and the 
French, on the one hand, and to achieve full inde- 
pendence for Tunisia, on the other. The Constituent 
Assembly increasingly considered itself sovereign; 
‘one of its most significant steps was to proclaim the 
republic on 25 July 1957. No less significantly, it es- 
tablished the norms for future Assemblies, both by 
its own practice and by adopting the June 1959 
Constitution. 

This constitution grants the National Assembly 
(Madjlis al-umma) wide powers, limited, however, by 
the very essence of Tunisia's presidential regime: 
the State President is elected by universal suffrage 
and neither he nor the various Ministers are respon- 
sible to the National Assembly. The National Assem- 
bly is elected in constituency voting for five-year 
terms by all Tunisian citizens aged 20 or over (can- 
didates must be 3o years or over). In theory, it is 
the only legislative body and its members enjoy par- 
liamentary immunity. However, the State President 
also has the right to initiate legislation—taking 
priority over the Assembly; he may also enact decrees 
while the Assembly is in recess (subject to. the 
Assembly's subsequent confirmation). Thus, further 
restrictions are imposed upon the Assembly's legisla- 
tive prerogatives. 

The National Assembly elections of 8 November 
were, in many respects, similar to the 1956 Constit- 
went Assembly elections. Once again, a National 
Front led by the Neo-Destür ran without serious com- 
petition. However, Tunisia was independent in 1959 
and women were enfranchised for the first time. 
Separate polls determined the composition of the As- 
sembly and elected the President of the Republic. 
‘The National Front won in the Assembly and Bargiba 
was elected President, All 90 Members of the National 
Assembly belonged to the Neo-Destür Party or were 
independents sponsored and supported by it. As a 
result, main policy decisions were initiated and con- 
trolled by BürgIba and the party in the 1959-64 As- 
sembly; in this respect, the National Assembly in 
Tunisia may be considered as an extension of the 
Neo-Destür Party, renamed the Socialist Destür 
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Party in October 1964. However, as Tunisia achieved 
full independence and secured its piace in internatio- 
nal relations, internal affairs increasingly took prece- 
dence, and wide divergences of opinion became appar- 
ent in the Assembly, both because of the various in- 
terests represented in the single party and because 
the Assembly could not help but be influenced by 
the extra-parliamentary demands and reactions of 
those socio-economic and political groups excluded 
from the official political game. 

Much of the above holds true for subsequent 
National Assemblies as well. In the Assembly elected 
on 8 November 1964, the Socialist Destar Party again 
held all go seats (a majority of the outgoing Mem- 
bers of the Assembly including its only woman, were 
re-elected). The 2 November 1969 National Assembly 
elections (increased to ror seats) were essentially 
2 repetition of earlier ones, with heavy voter part 
pation and the election of the party's own can 
dates, even though the issues debated at this time 
chiefly concerned the government's economic policies, 
which had led to considerable controversy. Conse- 
quently, economic problems occupied much of the 
attention of the National Assembly elected in 1969. 
The results of the elections of 3 November 1974 to 
the Assembly (increased to t2 seats) were no 
different from previous ones, The party obtained all 
seats, although 71 of its Members were elected for 
the first time, including many representatives of the 
younger generation, Concurrently, several Members 
who had opted for a more liberal political and eco- 
nomic régime, thus opposing the line of Hürgiba 
and the party leadership, had been dropped from 
the candidates’ list. 

Although there is no detailed statistical breakdown 
of the Members of all National Assemblies in Tunisia, 
available material indicates several characteristics. 
As mentioned above, all Assembly members were 
selected from within the single party; the top party 
leadership—identical with Tunisia's political leader- 
ship—had occupied the Assembly. The first National 
Assembly, elected in 1959, comprised r2 members 
of the party's political bureau, 9 Ministers, the 
director of Bargiba’s Cabinet, 8 former Ministers, 
4 former governors, the secretary-general of the 
Neo-Destür youth and 7 former and then current 
party political commissioners. Members of that 
Assembly were remarkably well educated: 3r had 
graduated from French universities, and another 
25 from modern secondary schools; thus 56 out of 
the 90 had had a good French education, Most of 
the others had had traditional education; only one 
was illiterate. Professionally, the Assembly comprised 
15 lawyers, 15 businessmen, 14 manual or clerical 
workers, 12 professors, 12 farmers, 7 physicians, 
6 school teachers, 5 senior civil servants and 4 others 
While later elections obviously introduced new mem- 
bers, the essential characteristics of the Assembly 
elected in 1959 have not changed substantially. 

The parliamentary history of Tunisia since tbe 
19305 indicates that the Constituent and then the 
National Assemblies have generally been of secondary 
importance to the single party. The latter has been 
the real focus of most important decisions, even in 
legislative matters. The Assembly's work is scheduled 
by its Bureau, usually after due consultation with 
the party. Assembly control is minimal, as nearly al! 
its work is done in committees; on the average, only 
fifteen plenary meetings take place each year, mostly 
to approve legislation submitted by BürgIba. On the 
whole, the Assembly has displayed docile subser- 
vience, rarely demonstrating a will of its own or even 


reflecting differences of opinion within the party 
itself. 
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(xx) Algeria 

The French, who ruled Algeria from 1830, intro- 
duced several moderately-representative institutions 
on 23 August 1898, The decrees established the Fi- 
nancial Delegations (Les Délégations financières) 
—intended to represent economic interests—which 
existed until 1945. The franchise changed several 
times, while candidates consistently had to be French 
citizens aged 25 or over, residing in Algeria at least 
three years. All were elected for six-year terms, 
half of them leaving every three years, Two of the 
three Delegations comprised 24 European Members 
each; a third, with 21 (later 24) non-European 
Members, included six who were nominated. Each 
Delegation was concerned solely with its own 
economic interests. Delegations served in an ad- 
visory capacity only, concentrating on the budget 
United into one body by a decree in ror8, their 
powers remained unaltered. During 1945-r947 they 
‘were transformed into a Financial Assembly (L'As- 
semblée financière) of 37 elected members with 
broader representation but the same essential 
capacities. 

The Financial Assembly was obviously unsatis- 
factory to proponents of Algerian nationalism, par- 
ticularly during the period following the Second 
World War. All legislation was still passed by the 
National Assembly in Paris or by the French Gover- 
nor-General in Algeria. Pressured by Algerian 
nationalists and by its own Algerian and French 
Members, the National Assembly in Paris approved 
a new Statute for Algeria (Statut Organigue de 
V Algérie, or al-K ānūn al-asasi), setting up an Algerian 
Assembly on 20 September 1947. 

This Statute provided for an Algerian Assembly 
(al-Madjlis al-Djasd*iri) of 120 Members, elected 
for six years—with half renewed every three years 
—in two separate “colleges” of 60 members each. 
The franchise was granted to all French citizens of 
legal age (although participation of Muslim women 
was deferred) in two-stage constituency voting. Can- 
didates were subject to the same criteria but had to 
bbe at least 23 years old. Members of the Assembly 
enjoyed parliamentary immunity. The Assembly was 
to convene in Algiers, for three sessions per year, 
each lasting not longer than six weeks (probably to 
prevent it from becoming too powerful). Much of its 
work was to be done in six committees. As legislation 
for Algeria remained the prerogative of the National 
Assembly in Paris, the Algerian Assembly's function 
was chiefly to apply—with some modification— 
French laws and regulations to Algeria. The Algerian 
Assembly could also transmit its proposals to the 
National Assembly in Paris, 

The first elections to the new Assembly under 
the Statute were held in April 1948, with partial 
elections in February 1951 and January 1954. It soon 
became evident that the Statute satisfied no one; 
‘was too much for the local French and too little for 
the Muslims. Nationalism, expressed in moderate to 
extreme anti-French terms, was the main issue in the 
élections, Nevertheless, the Nationalists obtained 
only 16 seats in the 1948 Assembly and even fewer in 
subsequent elections-— perhaps because the two-stage 
voting, the constituency-system and the enfranchise- 
ment of French citizens only favoured upholders of 
the status quo, supported by the French Administra- 


tion. The three Assemblies devoted much time to eco- 
nomic and financial matters—particularly Algeria's 
annual budget; they were also responsible for insti- 
tuting social security throughout the country. How- 
ever, debate moved increasingly towards politics, 
largely as a result of the rise in nationalist, anti- 
French campaigns, now impelled into extra-parlia- 
mentary activity after the total failure of the na- 
tionalists in the 1954 elections, This appears to 
be the main reason for the Assembly's dissolution on 
12 April 1956. Algeria's sole parliamentary represen- 
tation remained in the National Assembly in Paris 
alone, which (in 1957-8) was concerned with drawing 
up a new constitution for Algeria, providing for a 
Federal National Assembly. However, this concept 
was never put into practice, because of growing 
unrest and violence in Algeria. 

Parliamentary life revived only after the end of 
the war in Algeria; the Evian Agreements spelled 
out the necessity for electing a representative assem- 
bly. A Constituent National Assembly was elected 
accordingly on 20 September 1962, first meeting 
On 25 September. Its powers included legislation, 
promulgation of a constitution and selection of a 
provisional government. It comprised 196 Members, 
about one-third of whom had been guerilla leaders 
and another 16 European Algerians. The 60-Member 
Front for National Liberation (known by its French 
acronym—FLN) dominated the Constituent Assem- 
bly, which had elected Abmad Ben Bella Prime 
Minister, and dedicated only part of its time to 
legislating, as Ben Bella and the government were 
busy decreeing laws. However, the Constituent As- 
sembly did initiate a fruitful exchange of opinions, 
with free criticism, meeting increasing disapproval 
from Ben Bella and his close advisers. Thus there 
was a marked difference between the level of toler- 
ance for the opposition during the first year of the 
Assembly, presided over by liberal-minded Farbat 
‘Abbas and during the second, when others presided. 
In the second year, political debates became 
creasingly infrequent and most attention was focused 
on economic matters, in which there were fewer 
differences of opinion. 

Elections to the National Assembly took place in 
September 1964, in accordance with the August 1963 
Constitution, approved by popular referendum on 8 
September. This aimed at legitimising personal rule 
in Algeria, as well as the predominance of the party 
over the National Assembly. The constitution de- 
clared FLN as the only legal party and consequently 
empowered it to control the National Assembly. Tt 
provided for a unicameral National Assembly (al- 
Madjlis al-wajant), seating candidates endorsed by 
FLN and duly elected by a general, direct vote for 
five-year terms. The Assembly and the State Presi- 
dent were to initiate legislation; the latter exercised 
direct legislation under certain circumstances. The 
Assembly was also supposed to control the govern- 
ment's policy-making. Ministers were responsible 
to the Assembly's committees, whose members 
could interpellate them. Members of the Assembly 
enjoyed parliamentary immunity. According to a 
mew electoral law, adopted in the Assembly on 
25 August 1964, the number of seats was reduced 
from 194 to 138, which proved useful to the FLN 
government in eliminating members who were con- 
sidered oppositionist. Nevertheless, about 43% of 
the Members were indeed re-olected. This Assembly, 
however, was short-lived and its achievements un- 
spectacular, as more and more laws were promulgated 
by Presidential decree, Bümedyen's coup of 19 June 
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1965 resulted in the suspension of both the 1963 
Constitution and the National Assembly. 

In June 1975, Bamediyen announced his inten- 

tion to hold elections for a new representative as- 
sembly. Algeria’s new constitution, approved by a 
popular referendum on 19 November 1976, provides 
for a National People's Assembly, to be elected for a 
five-year term by direct secret and universal suf- 
frage at the proposal of the single Party's leader- 
ship. A number of seats is to be reserved for rep- 
resentatives of peasants and workers. Legislation 
is to be the prerogative of both the Assembly and 
the State President, although only the latter may 
introduce bills on national defence. The Assembly is 
to hold two annual sessions of not more than three 
months each, while its sub-committees meet regular- 
ly. Members are to enjoy parliamentary immuntty. 
A National People's Assembly has not yet been 
elected to date (1978) and the Council of the Revolu- 
tion, headed by Bümedyen, is the state's supreme 
executive and legislative organ. 

There is only meagre data available on members 
of the various parliamentary bodies in Algeria. 
During the pre-independence era, most were middle- 
class and were frequently identified with circles co- 
operating with the French and interested in preserva- 
tion of the status quo. More specific data are available 
for the postindependence Constituent National 
Assembly, vrhich sat for two years, between 1962 and 
1964. Among its 194 members, 15 were of European 
origin; ro were women. The average age was 39—fair- 
ly young as parliamentary bodies go. Its occupational 
breakdown was as follows: 

Occupational breakdown of 183 of the 194 Mem- 
bers of the Algerian Constituent Assembly, r962- 
1964 (%) 


Military 18% — Students 10% 
Free Professions 18 Workers. 7a 
Merchants u4 Party cadres + 
Teachers 12 Salaried 32 
Peasant-farmers 10.6 Officials, clerks — 2.6 
Total 95.636 


(Source: Anisse Salah Bey—see Bibliography). 


The “military” component was a direct result of 
the Algerian war; some had probably had a different 
background initially, The proportion of merchants 
and clerks seems high for a revolutionary Assembly. 
Those representing the free professions, on the 
other hand, comprised a relatively small group; ap- 
parently, however, some of the military had formerly 
been professionals. In any event, it was a well-edu- 
cated body: some 25% of the Members had had uni- 
versity education and many others secondary school 
training. More than 75% spoke French, which was 
consequently the language used in the Assembly. 

Algeria's parliamentary history falls into two 
main periods: the colonial era, until 1956, when 
the nature of the Assemblies, determined by the 
French, remained largely consultative, although some 
autonomy was acquired gradually; and the brief ex- 
perience in independent Algeria, with the Assembly 
controlled by and largely subservient to the FLN. 
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(xxi) Morocco. 

Under the French Protectorate, Morocco was 
an absolute monarchy, in which the Sultan and the 
French (particularly the Jatter) ruled without any 
parliamentary institutions. A first step forwards par- 
liamentarism was taken by the Protectcrate in 1919, 
with the establishment of a Government Council (Con- 
seil de Gouvernement), comprising the representatives 
of the French in Morocco; local Moroccans joined 
during subsequent years. From 1926 on, the Council 
comprised three French sections (collèges), elected 
by economic groups (agriculture, commerce, industry) 
and one, nominated Moroccan section. The Council 
served only as a debating forum and its decisions 
were purely advisory. 

When independence was achieved, King Muham- 
mad V considered the issue of parliamentary bodies, 
Morocco had had no experience with political elec- 
tions; even its political parties were divided as to 
the benefits of immediate representative government. 
Therefore, the King nominated a 76-member Consul- 
tative National Assembly (Assemblée Nationale 
Consultative, al-Madjlis al-vejani al-istishéri) on 3 
August 156, striving to make it as representative 
as possible of the three major political parties, 
of the different regions of Morocco and of various 
socio-economic groups. The King inaugurated the 
Assembly on 12 Novembre 1956. 

‘The powers of the Consultative National Assembly, 
amplified by a royal decree on 27 November 1956, 
were clearly advisory, The Assembly meets twice 
a year, in spring and autumn. Most of its work is 
carried out in four (three since 1958) committees 
comprising between 12 and 24 members each (every 
member may belong to one committee only). The 
Assembly's regular term is two years, although the 
King may prolong it (in 958 it was prolonged by six 
months) and Members enjoy immunity. Since the 
Moroccan Cabinet preceded the convocation of the 
first Assembly, the Ministers were neither part of the 
Assembly, nor responsible to it, although the Mem- 
bers of the Assembly could interpellate them. Min- 
isters were responsible to the King alone, who 
succeeded in imposing his will on the Assembly 
thanks to both the definition of its powers and to 


his own standing and prestige. Hence there were 
large pro-government majorities in practically 
every vote on all important matters during the 
Assembly's first two years. Only during its third 
year were there signs of growing independence—and 
even increasing criticisms and opposition, probably 
reflecting the overall political climate outside the 
Assembly. This seems to have led Muhammad V to 
allow the Assembly to die a natura! death in May 
1959; its term was not renewed, nor did the King 
convene another Assembly during his reign. 

Muhammad V's son and heir, Hasan II (mounted 
the throne in 1961), contributed to the course of 
parliamentarism in Morocco. On 2 June 196r, the new 
kíng promulgated a Fundamental Law, which was 
mainly a declaration of principles. This was enhanced 
by Morocco's first constitution, prepared by a 
commission and submitted by Hasan IT to a popular 
referendum on 7 December 1962. Some 80% of 
those eligible voted, with a heavy majority in favour 
(3,706,732 versus 112,879). 

The 1962 Constitution provided for a bi-cameral 
legislature—a Chamber of Representatives (Chambre 
des Représentants, Madjlis al-nuwwäb) and a Chamber 
of Counsellors (Chambres des Conseillers, Madjlis al- 
mustasharin). The former was to be elected for four 
years by direct universal suffrage and the latter for 
six years (with half the membership changing every 
three years}—by and from colleges consisting of local 
assemblies (two-thirds of this body) and chambers 
of agriculture, commerce and industry, artisans and 
trade-unionists (one-third). Both Chambers debate 
policy and legislate, although the Chamber of Rep- 
resentatives has greater authority, For example, 
the latter may bring about the resignation of the 
Cabinet by a vote of censure (Ministers are nominated 
by the King, who has also the right to dismiss them). 
While the Representatives have greater authority, 
legislation in both Chambers is hampered, in practi- 
cal terms, by their meeting for only two annual two- 
months sessions. Furthermore, the King may with- 
hold approval of laws indefinitely and may submit 
laws for popular referendum without prior consulta- 
tion with the two Chambers. Members of both 
Chambers enjoy parliamentary immunity. 

Although the 1962 Constitution was criticised 
by both traditionalists and modernists in Morocco 
as being too modern or too traditional, respectively, 
it remained in force for several years; the first two 
Chambers were elected following its provisions 
and those of a subsequent Electoral Law. 

Elections to the r44-seat first Chamber of Rep- 
resentatives were held on 17 May 1963, following 
a simple majority system with single member con- 
stituencies, of which 117 were rural. There were 694. 
candidates running; each was required to deposit 
1000 dirhams (then about £70}, to be forfeited if 
the candidate obtained less than 5% in his consti- 
tuency. About 73% of the 4,650,000 eligible voted. 
The Front for the Defence of Constitutional Insti- 
tutions, a pro-King and pro-Government group, won 
69 seats, four short of an absolute majority. Next 
came two nationalist groupings, the Istitldl with 
4x seats and the National Union of Popular Forces 
with 28, together equalling the number of seats ob- 
tained by the Front, with Independents holding the 
remaining 6 seats. Elections to the r20-seat Chamber 
‘of Counsellors were held on 13 October 1963; the Front. 
for the Defence of Constitutional Institutions won 
decisively with 107 seats, the Zstikld! received rx 
seats, and independents another 2, Hasan II opened 
the first Moroccan parliament on 18 November, re- 
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linquishing the post of Prime Minister which he had 
filled until then. 

The achievements of the r963 parliament were 
mot particularly remarkable and ended abruptly 
in June 1965, with the declaration of a state of emer- 
gency by Hasan II (all within the framework of the 
constitution). There followed a pause in parliamen- 
tary activity, restored by the 1970 constitution 
published by the King on 8 July. It was reportedly 
approved by a 98.7% majority in a popular referen- 
dum held on 24 July. These official figures are ques- 
tionable, however, as many have indicated the strong. 
opposition of most parties and many organisations to 
the new constitution, largely caused by its differing 
from that of 1962 in that it further strengthened the 
powers of the King at the expense of the Prime Minis- 
ter and parliament, According to the 1970 Consti- 
tution, the King was empowered to amend the consti- 
tution at will, promulgate decrees in almost any 
matter (even to declare war) and reject parliamen- 
tary bills and requests. Conversely, the nature of 
parliament was altered; it was now to be a unicameral 
Chamber of Representatives of 240 seats: go elected 
directly, 90 by members of local councils and 60 elec- 
ted in two-stage voting by chambers of commerce and 
industry (including professional and workers" 
groups), all elected for six-year terms. 

As most parties boycotted the 2 and 28 August 
1970 elections to the Chamber of Representives, 
the majority of candidates were independents sup- 
ported by the government. Many candidates were 
returned unopposed and the government claimed 
huge participation despite the boycott. The Chamber 
comprised 158 independents (nearly all pro-govern- 
ment), 6o members of the pro-government Mouvement 
Populaire and 22 belonging to other parties and 
groups. The Chamber achieved little during its two- 
year lifespan and was sharply criticised from many 
quarters, prompting Hasan II to promulgate yet 
another constitution. 

Morocco's third constitution was promulgated 
on 1o March 1972, following a popular referendum 
which approved it on 1 March. It was slightly more 
liberal regarding parliamentary powers; two-thirds 
of the unicameral Chamber of Representatives 
(of 264 seats) were to be elected by direct, univer- 
sal suffrage and only one-third by two-stage voting 
of local councils as well as professional and employ- 
tes’ organisations. The Cabinet was made responsible 
to both the King and the Chamber. Nevertheless, the 
King’s position remained pre-eminent, particularly 
as he had postponed the holding of new elections 
several times, ruling by decrees in the interim. 

Under the 1072 Constitution, elections to the 
Chamber of Representatives were held on 3 June 
1977. For the benefit of illiterate voters, each 
Darty was allotted a specific colour for its ballot. 
Some 82.36% of those eligible voted. Independents, 
mostly pro-Government, held r41 seats and Zstiklāl 
candidates, 49; the pro-Government Mouvement 
Populaire held 44 seats and other groups 3o. The 
King enjoyed a comfortable majority of his sup- 
porters in this Chamber, which he inaugurated on 
14 October 1977. 

The characteristics of Moroccan parliamentarians 
have not yet been studied in detail. Both the will 
of the Sovereign and subsequent electoral laws en- 
sured that all Morocco's regions were represented, 
with rural areas favoured somewhat. Many of the 
Members were young: according to official figures, 
about 40% of the Members of 1963 parliament 
and 60%, of those of the 1970 Chamber, were between 
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25 and 40 years of age. When nominating the Mem- 
bers, the King and his officials strove to strike 
balance among political parties, non-political 
leaders, economie and social groups and diverse 
occupations, In November 1956, the occupational 
distribution was as follows: free professions — zo, 
agriculture — 19, commerce and industry 17, work- 
ers-16 and religious personalities 5. In later 
Chambers the distribution appears to have been 
more diversified. 

Independent Morocco's hither-and-thither ox- 
perience with parliamentarism at first continued the 
tradition of the French Protectorate in nominating 
the whole institution, then moved towards elections, 
although the King did preserve his special powers in 
both the written constitutions and in the practice 
of imposing a two-stage electoral system (for at 
least a part of the membership) on parliament, 
ensuring the election of a largely-compliant body. 
Legislating by decree, without the benefit of par- 
liamentary participation, completed the circle 
of the King's powers vis-a-vis the elected Chamber. 
This is all the more remarkable in light of Moroceo's 
multi-party system. 
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(xxii) Mauritania 


‘The Islamic Republic of Mauritania, independent 
since 1960, had already experience of a legislative 
assembly under French rule. Since r92$, the Gover- 
mor-General oí the Afrique Occidentale Francaise 
or AOF (of which Mauritania was a part) was 
assisted by an appointed advisory council, function- 
ally representative of the federation’s major inter- 
est groups (military and civil servants, businessmen, 
Africans). Meaningful measures concerning represen- 
tative bodies in Mauritania were introduced, bowever, 
only in 2946, as part of the new French policy in the 
region. Representation was then provided on three 
levels: (a) Territorial: a General Council (Conseil 


Général), called the Territorial Assembly (Assemblée 
Territoriale) since 1952, has had extensive control 
over the budget, although it functioned solely in an 
advisory capacity on any other issue. In Mauritania, 
it first comprised 20, then 24 members, divided into 
two sections (collages) the first (6, then $ members) 
elected by Europeans and the second (14, then 
16 members), by Africans. They were reorganised into 
one collège in 1952; (b) Federal: Meuritania sent 
five delegates, elected from its General Council 
(Territorial Assembly) to the AOF's General Council; 
and (c) National (French): Mauritania elected a dé- 
ul? to the National Assembly in Paris. The winner 
Of the legislative elections of November 1046 was 
elected by 6,076—or about two-thirds—of all votes 
cast. Several weeks later, Mauritania's first General 
Council was elected. In 1947, the General Council's 
French section duly elected a Sénateur to the French 
Senate in Paris and its African section a represen- 
tative to the recently established Assembly of the 
Communauté Française. 

‘The 1046 French Constitution gave the right of vote 
to but a few: members of certain local associations, 
trade unions and co-operatives, government officials, 
wage earners, owners of registered property and war 
veterans. Consequently, few were eligible to vote in 
the 1946 Mauritanian elections. In 1947, the literate 
were added and in 1952, heads of households and 
mothers of two or more children. The following table 
indicates the sizable increase in the number of 
eligible voters. 

By 1956, the franchise was universal, so that the 
population was not unprepared for the new Loi cadre. 

‘The Loi cadre of June 1936 bestowed a larger 
measure of autonomy on France's overseas territories, 
vested in respective elected Territorial Assemblies 
and in Councils of Government (Conseils de Gouvernc- 
ment), comprising senior French officials and Minis- 
ters elected by the Assembly. Each Territorial As- 
sembly could formulate its own policies in such local 
affairs as agriculture, forestry, trade, health and 
primary and secondary education. In Mauritania’s 
first elections to the Territorial Assembly, held on 
31 March 1957 (the first held under universal suf- 
frage), the Mauritanian Progressive Union (Union 
Progressiste Mauritanienne) won 33 out of the Assem- 
bly's 34 seats, obtaining 252,898 out of the 272,474. 
votes cast. This party represented both the adminis- 
tration and traditional attitudes, as weil as tribal 
chieftains; it had already participated in the 1952 
election to the General Council (Territorial Assembly), 
winning 22 out of 24 seats. It was led by Mukhtar 
Ould Dadda, a lawyer-turned-politician who was 
to lead Mauritania to independence and serve as its 
first president. 

Mauritania's heavy "yes" vote in the De Gaulle 
referendum of 28 September 1058 signified its a 
proval of the Constitution of the Fifth Republic aud 
its autonomous membership in the new Communauté 
Française. Mauritaniz's Territorial Assembly was 
converted into a Constituent Assembly (Diam‘iyya 
ta’sisiyya), on 28 November 1958, with the task 
of drafting a constitution. Prepared by former 
administrators, the Assembly approved and prom- 
ulgated a constitution on 22 March 1959, providing 
for a 4o-seat Legislative Assembly (Assemblée. 
législative, Diamiyya tagkriiyya), to be elected for 
five years by direct, universal and secret voting. 
The Assembly was to meet for two sessions annually, 
not exceeding two months each. Its powers were 
mainly legislative, although it also elected the Prime 
Minister, who in tum appointed the rest of the 
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Registered voters, and votes cast in Mauritania in elections for the National Assembly in 
Paris, 1946 and 1957 


Registered voters Votes cast, 1946 Votes casi, 1951 
1046 1951 Number */, of Number */, of 

registered votes registered votes 
16271 135,586 9,39 556 52181 402 


(Source: Thompson and Adloff—see Bibliography) 


Cabinet. Ministers were responsible to the Assembly, 
which could bring the Cabinet down by a no-conti- 
dence vote. Membecs enjoyed parliamentary im- 
munity. The first elections to the Legislative Assem- 
bly were held on 17 May 1959, with some 326,000 
out of about 373,000 participating. This time, the 
Mauritanian Progressive Union, renamed Parti du 
Regroupement Mauritanien (since 1958), captured 
all 40 seats. 

After negotations with France, the independence 
of the Islamic Republic of Mauritania was pro- 
claimed on 28 November 1960. A new constitution, 
required for a sovereign state, was adopted by the 
Assembly on 20 May 1961 by a vote of 31 to 2, 
with one abstention. The 1961 Constitution—amend- 
ed in 1972—was basically a modification of the former 
one, adapted for a presidential régime. It established 
the office of a state president, absorbing that of 
the prime minister, strengthening it at the expense 
of the Assembly. The r96r Constitution provided for 
a 4o-seat National Assembly (Assemblée Nationale) 
(50-seat since 197: and 7o-seat since 1975), elected 
for five years, legislating only in a limited number 
of areas, including the budget. The Assembly con- 
venes for one four-month session per year. It cannot. 
pass a vote of no-confidence in the President or 
the Ministers (although it may impeach them). 
Ministers ace responsible to the President but not to 
the Assembly. The President has priority in legisla- 
tion and right of veto, but cannot dissolve the 
Assembly. 

In the early 1960s, the Assembly produced much- 
needed legislation, such as the establishment of an 
adequate judicial system for Mauritania (1963). 
It also discussed policy, sometimes displaying an in- 
dependence of spirit which caused considerable fric- 
tion between the National Assembly and President 
Ould Dadda. The latter succeeded in strengthening 
his position, however, particularly since a constitu- 
tional amendment was passed, institutionalising 
the Mauritanian Progressive Union as the only legal 
party. Since this action of his, it is the single party 
(led by Ould Dadda), rather than the National 
Assembly, which bas served as the main focus of 
power in Mauritania and dominated its politics. 
This has been at least partly motivated by Ould 
‘Dadda's intention to use the party as Mauritania’s 
main vehicle for modernisation, as traditionalists 
still have a strong hold in the National Assembly. 

Consequently, in the general elections for the 
National Assembly held on 9 May 1965, the party, 
whose name had been changed to Mauritanian 
People's Party (Parti du Peuple Mauritanien, Hie 
al-ska*t), won all 4o seats; it obtained 445,544 votes 
or 92.1% of the 447,660 valid votes cast (out of a 
total of 482,305 eligible to vote). Such results were 
repeated in the general elections for the National 
Assembly, held on 8 August 1971, when the party 
won all 50 seats, obtaining 502,547, out of 502,945, 
valid votes cast (nearly 100%). Again, in the general 


elections held on 26 October 1975, the party won all 
70 seats obtaining 99.9% of all valid votes cast. 

In February t976, Mauritania participated with 
fourteen other African states, in Agadir, in the 
establishment of a Union of African Parliaments 
(Union des parlements africains), whose avowed aim 
was "lo strengthen parliamentary institutions by 
improving the functions of representative democ- 
racy". Mauritania was represented in this new body 
by one of the Union's Vice-Presidents, ‘Abd al- 
‘Azle Sall, President of Mauritani's National 
Assembly and by Muhammad Fall, who entered the 
Union's Executive Committee. Mauritania's own 
parliament, however, was suspended following the 
July 1978 military coup. 

Not much is known about the socio-economic 
composition of the National Assembly, although the 
1965 Assembly reflected the administrative character 
of the single party; 39 out of the 40 members were 
civil servants. There is every reason to believe that 
this group has continued to predominate. 

The parliamentary history of Mauritania falls 
into two periods: until independence, the Assembly 
was virtually led by the French, who even had a spe- 
cial collége within it to protect the interests of 
France and French settlers. Since independence, it 
has been dominated by President Ould Dadda and his. 
single party, generally (although not invariably) 
serving in a rather docile manner. 
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(xxiii) Israel, 

Israel is one of the few Middle Eastern states 
with a sizable Muslim minority sharing in its par- 
liamentary life. Upon the establishment of the State, 
on 14 May 1948, Israel had a population of about 
156,000 Arabs, out of some 750,000 people; on z Oc- 
tober 1978 there were approximately 590,000 (in- 
cluding those in East Jerusalem) out of a total 
population of 3,708,300. With some variation, the 
Arabs generally comprised some 70% Muslims, 20% 
Christians and 10% Druzes (all the above statistics 
refer to Israel proper and not to territories held by 
Israel since 1967. Inhabitants of those territo- 
Ties refuse to opt for Israeli citizenship and conse- 
quently may not vote in its parliamentary elections). 

All Israeli citizens aged 18 and over may vote 
in elections for Israels unicameral, r20-seat par- 
liament, the Kéneset, Elections are universal, direct, 
equal, and secret; the entire country is considered 
as one constituency and voting is by proportional 
representation, so that every vote counts, Israel's 
Arabs have indeed participated heavily in all nine 
general elections held in 1949, 1951, 1955, 1959, 1961, 
1965, 1969, 1973, and 1977. In all except the first 
(1949) and ninth (1977) elections, their participation 
has been relatively greater than that of Jews, 
reaching a peak of 92.1% of those eligible to vote 
in elections for the sixth Kéneset (1965). Rural Arab 
voting has consistently been heavier than urban. 

Slates of candidates are usually put forward by 
the political parties. Arabs, like Jews, vote for 
the slate of their choice, frequently those comprising 
Arab, or Jewish and Arab, candidates, generally 
seating between 6 and 8 Arabs in each Kéneset. 
Arabs connected with the Establishment through 
left-of-centre parties such as MAPAI (later the 
Labour Party) and MAPAM have become Deputy 
Ministers, like Sayf al-Din al-Zu'bi and ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz al-Zu'bi, or Deputy Speakers of the Kéneset, 
like Sayf al-Din al-Zu'bl. Those active in the Com- 
munist Party have been prominent in the Opposition. 
Daring the past twenty years, Arab electoral support 
for the Communist Party has increased, probably 
due to the success of the nationalist Arab image 
created by this party. The following are the per- 
centages of Arab votes for the Communist Party, 
out of the total Arab vote, in recent Kéneset elec- 
tions: 1959 - 10%; 1961 - 2295; 1965 - 23%; 1969 - 


principally among Christians, has made consider- 
able inroads among Muslims and Druzes in recent 
years. As aresult, its representatives in the Kénecet 
have increasingly claimed to speak for all Israel's 
Arabs and have frequently insisted upon using the 
Arabie language there (Israel has two official lan- 
guages— Hobrew and Arabic]. 

Most (although not all) of the Arab Kéneset 
Members connected with the Establishment have 
been farmers; one was a Bedouin shayMi. Those voted 
in as Communists, however, have generally been 
townspeople. All have been—or have become— 
professional politicians. The education level of 
Arab Kénesei Members, like that of Jewish ones, 
has risen from one legislature to the next; the Arab 
contingent has increasingly comprised journalists 
and writers. 
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(xxiv) Cyprus 

Cyprus is another Middle Eastern state with a 
large Muslim minority: although estimates vary, the 
Turkish community there numbers close to 20% of 
the island's inhabitants—the second largest after 
the Greek community. 

The island was a part of the Ottoman Empire 
from 1571 to 1878. One of the first measures of the 
British, after they had taken over Cyprus in 1878, 
was to institate some form of representation for its 
inhabitants. Their first experiment, in August 1875, 
was a nominated Council of 4 to 8 members, with of- 
ficial and unofficial appointees in equal numbers. 
Soon, however, in the March 1882 Constitution, prom- 
ulgated by an Order in Council, a more representa- 
tive Legislation Couneil was appointed. This could 
initiate discussion in certain matters, although some 
financial matters were not within its competence. 
The Legislative Council comprised 12 elected mem- 
bers (9 Greeks and 3 Turks) and 6 appointed mem- 
bers, generally officials, with the British High Com- 
missioner or another senior official presiding and 
having a casting vote in case of a tie, The members 
were elected within their respective communities. 
On 6 February, 1925, the membership was increased 
to 24: 12 Greeks, 3 Turks, and 9 officials. The British 
intention appears to have been to be able to offset a 
collective vote of the Greek majority against the 
Turkish community. In practice, however, the British 
officials voted almost regularly together with the 
Turkish members, This led to no little frustration on 
the Greek side and to its increasingly introducing 
extreme politics into the Council, chiefly in its 
support for Enosis, which the Turks (with frequent 
British support) opposed with equal determination. 
Consequently, the Legislative Council, instead of 
serving for accommodation, sharpened the inter-com- 
munal conflict; instead of being a training-ground for 
self-government, it promoted inter-communal strife. 
The fact that three languages were officially used 
(English, Greek and Turkish) was no help, either. 
On 12 November 1931, following disturbances on the 
island, the Legislative Council was dissolved, all 
legislative authority being vested since in the Gov- 
ernor, aided by a six-man Executive Council. As 
"rom 1933, the Governor was assisted by a 
handpicked Advisory Council of five Cypriots— 
4 Greeks and x Turk, nominated and merely con- 
sultative. 

After the end of the Second World War, the 
British appeared to be more inclined towards granting 
the Cypriots limited self-government. A Constituent 
Assembly was convoked by the British on 6 Novem- 
ber 1947, to discuss a new constitution. Of the 4o 
invited, only 18 attended, including 7 Turks and 
1 Maronite; because of Greek Cypriot opposition, 
within the Assembly and without (and some Turkish 
Cypriot reservations, too), the Assembly was dis- 


solved on rz August 1948, with the matter left 
pending. In 1954, 1956, and 1958, new British pro- 
posals for a constitution for Cyprus were rejected by 
the Greek Cypriots. 

The Zürich Agreement of February 1959 and its 
ratification in the London Conference of February 
1960 provided the legal and constitutional basis for 
the Republic of Cyprus. The 1960 Constitution has a 
marked bi-communal character, institutionalising and 
legitimising Greek Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot in- 
terests, It ensures bi-communal participation on all 
levels of government, at a ratio of 70% for the 
Greek, and 30% for the Turkish community. The 
Cabinet has 7 Greek, and 3 Turkish, Cypriots—who 
may be Members of the House. Legislative authority 
is vested in a House of Representatives, elected for 
five years; it is made up of 35 Greek Cypriots and 
1$ Turkish Cypriots, elected within their commu- 
nities, The Speaker of the House is a Greek Cypriot, 
the Deputy Speaker a Turkish Cypriot. While th 
President of the Republic (a Greek) or the Vice- 
President (a Turk) alone may initiate financial 
bills, the House discusses them. The House's powers 
are limited further by the absolute right of veto 
of the President and Vice President in foreign affairs, 
defence and security, as well as by the establishment 
of separate communal Chambers of the Greek 
Cypriots and the Turkish Cypriots, which have 
competence in all religious, cultural and educational 
matters, and by the decisions of the communal 
courts in matters of personal status. Both Greek and 
Turkish are official languages. 

The first House of Representatives was elected, 
according to the pre-independence Electoral Law of 
31 December 1959, in 6 multi-member constituencies 
each community voted only for its own candidates. 
The first elections to the House of Representatives 
were held on 3x July 1960. Those to the Communal 
Chambers were held on 7 August; the Turkish 
Cypriots elected, to all the 15 seats of their Chamber, 
the National Front of Fazil Küçük. 

From the start, Turkish Cypriots stood fas 
for protecting their constitutional rights, while 
the Greek Cypriots argued that their rivals were 
taking an unfair advantage of the constitution. Con- 
stant friction continued in the House and other levels 
of government, sometimes reaching crisis dimensions, 
As with the Legislative Council 2 generation earlier, 
the House of Representatives served to emphasise 
discord rather than accommodate conflict. Without 
the moderating British presence, however, legislation 
slowed down frequently and policy debates turned to 
bickering. Deadlock sometimes ensued, and in 
November 1963 Makarios, the State President, 
proposed various constitutional amendments; the 
main ones were to do away with the separate voting 
of Greeks and Turks in passing certain laws, and to 
abolish the privilege of the State President and Vice- 
President, separately, of vetoing legislation. The 
amendments were energetically rejected by the 
Turkish Cypriots, who argued that the amendments 
would undermine the régime. When disturbances, 
late in 1963 and carly in 1964, prevented the Turkish 
Cypriots from attending the House, the Greek 
Cypriots passed the above amendment, anyway, on 
23 July 1963, modifying also the r9s9 Electoral 
Law to make voting general, instead of by communi- 
ties, The Turkish Cypriots rejected all the above 
—and the joint House of Representatives ceased to 
exist, becoming a Greek Cypriot body. The Turkish 
Cypriots reacted by boycotting the House and insti- 
tuting their own "Turkish Cypriot Transitional Ad- 
ministration” (December 1967). 
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General elections for the House of Represen- 
tatives were held on 5 July 1970 (the former House, 
elected in 1960 for five years, had had its term pro- 
longed, annually, by Presidential decree). The 
Turkish Cypriots, on the same day, elected their own 
15 Representatives to the House, These, however, 
continued to boycott the House and, together with 
the 15 Members of the Turkish Cypriot Communal 
Chamber, formed a joint so-Member Chamber, 
part of the Turkish Cypriot Transitional Administra- 
tion. After Turkey’s military intervention in July 
1974, an Autonomous Turkish Cypriot Administra- 
tion was established, with an Executive Council 
and a Legislative Assembly. Following the decision, 
on 13 February 1975, to create a Turkish Cypriot 
Federated State in the whole area under Turkish 
control, a so-Nember Constituent Assembly (Kurucu 
Meclis) was elected in the same month, comprising 
25 Members of the joint Chamber and another 
25 Members selected by various organisations, This 
body prepared a new, separate constitution for the 
Turkish Cypriot Federated State, which was approved 
with a large majority, by a popular referendum, on 
$ June. Elections for the President and for the 
first 4o-Member Legislative Assembly (Yasama 
Meclisi) were held on 20 June 1976. The National 
Unity Party, led by Rauf Denktaş, obtained 30 seats, 
ihe Communal Liberation Party 6, the Populist 
Party and tbe Republican Turkish Party 2 each. 

The parliamentary history of the Turkish com- 
munity in Cyprus falls into three maín parts. Under 
British rule, the Turkish Cypriots sai-—from 1362 
until 193r—as a minority group together with the 
Greek Cypriots and the British, usually voting with 
the British for what they saw as their special in- 
terests. In the independent Republic of Cyprus, from 
1960 to 1963, they sat with the Greek Cypriots in a 
House of Representatives, as a minority group, but 
with special safeguards for their community. Since 
1963, first in their own area in the Republic, later 
in what they consider the Turkish Cypriot Federated 
State, they have maintained their own, all-Turk, 
representative institutions. 
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B. In AfghSnistan, 


Afgh’nistin bas known two distinct types of 
representative assembly, the djirga and the wadjlis. 
Their origins, development and functions are quite 
different and they are best discussed separately. 
The dfirga is a tribal council operating at all 
levels from the family upwards and reflecting 
the collective authority of the group over the indi- 
vidual. At the lowest levels its membership comprises 
all adult males; at higher levels various units are 
represented by men chosen primarily on the basis of 
seniority, but also for skill in negotiation or family 
reputation, Djirga decisions represent a consensus, 
weighted according to age and reputation. The 
functions of the djérga embrace all matters, but es- 
pecially the resolution of disputes within the group 
and the relations of the group with outside organi- 
sation. The authority of the dfirga depends upon 
the distribution of power within the group concerned. 
In state affairs, two varieties of djirga were employed. 
One was the permanent couneil of chiefs, members of 
the royal family and other notables, which was eon- 
sulted frequently on all matters of state business and 
which offered detailed advice. References to such 
an institution under various names are common from 
the, time of Ahmad Shah Durrani [g.».] Abdall on- 
wards. The second, usually known as the Loya 
Djirga, dealt with the most important matters. 
Tt was a much larger body, including all men of 
influence in the region or country, and it was usually 
summoned to deal with one issue alone and subse- 
quently dismissed. It was called in cases of succession. 
where the legitimacy of the claims of a candidate 
to the throne were in doubt and where some broad 
expression of national endorsement was required. 
In 1747 Ahmad Shah Durrant Abdal was elected 
ruler by a djiga of Abdali and Ghalzay tribal 
chiefs and religious figures; in August 1880 “Abd 
al-Rabmin [see “anp AL-RAHMAN KHAN] was chosen 
by an assembly of tribal chiefs; and in February 
1919 Amin Allah [g.. in Suppl] was proclaimed 
amir by a gathering of tribal chiefs and notables 
at Kabul. Batéa-yi Sakaw legitimised his claim to 
the throne through the Sulama? and in March 1929 
was challenged by his rival, Nadir Khan, to submit 
his claim to a national djirga of all Afghàn tribal 
chiefs, In September 1930 Nadir Khàn himself 
secured confirmation of his own claim to the throne 
from a Loya Diitga of 286 notables. The Loya Diirga 
was also used to obtain national approval or confir- 
mation of major policy decisions. According to 
Munshi Sultin Mubammad, for ordinary purposes 
‘Abd al-Rabmán (like his predecessor, Shir ‘Ali) 
employed an advisory council of sardars, bkáns and 
mullas, but in time of war, or other national emer- 
gency, Abd al-Rabmin sought the advice and assist- 
ance of a murch larger assembly (Loya Djirga) 
‘of notables and muillés. In 1915 Habib Allah [¢.v.] 
was reported to have called a Loya Djirga to dis- 
cuss Afghin foreign policy during the First World 
War, although when the ruler determined to adopt 
an unpopular policy of neutrality he changed the 
meeting into à great darbdr, summoned to hear 
his decision, not to discuss it. In 1921 Aman Allah 
summoned a Loya Diirga, the decision of which 
formed the justification for the issue of the 1923 
constitution, which in turn was submitted to the 
approval of another Loya Djirga. As well as set- 


ting up other permanent bodies (including the Dar- 
bar-i ‘All, an assembly of elders chosen in the manner 
of the Loya Djirga to review the work of each year), 
the 1923 constitution provided for the summoning by 
the ruler at his discretion of a Loya Diirga. Aman 
Allah made use of this provision, In July 1924, fol- 
lowing the Khóst [9.0] rebellion, a Loya Djirga was 
called to amend the constitution; and in August 1928 
another one, 1,000 strong, was called for a similar pur- 
pose and to hear Amin Allah's plans for reform. In 
1941 a Loya Djirga was called to endorse Afghánis- 
tán's foreign policy in the Second World War follow- 
ing the Allied demand for the expulsion of German 
citizens; and in 1949 and r955 Loya Diirgas (possi- 
bly representing only certain tribes) were called in 
connection with the Pakhtünistán dispute. The con- 
stitutions of 1964 and 1977 were also submitted to 
Loya Diirgas for approval. In keeping with its in- 
clination towards parliamentary democracy, the 1964 
constitution considerably reduced the role and impor- 
tance of the Loya Djirga. The Loya Diirga of 
January-February 1977, which considered the new 
constitution and elected Muhammad Dawid as 
President of the Republic of Afghinistán, provides 
good evidence of the development of the Loya Diirga 
and its continuing importance as a major source 
of legitimation. In the Presidential proclamation 
of 28 December 1976, which announced the summon- 
ing of the Diirga, it was stated that "in accordance 
with the conventions of our society Loya Diirgas 
in the course of the history of Afghanistán have been. 
convened on sensitive and important occasions and 
have deliberated vital national issues", The Loya 
Diirga was described as a supra-parliamentary body. 
Article 65 of the 1977 constitution defined the 
Composition of the Loya Djirga, which was repre- 
sented as "the supreme manifestation of the power 
and will of its [Afghánistan's] people". The 1977 
Loya Djirga consisted of elected representatives, 
members of the government, members of the central 
committee of the only political party, the high judi- 
cial council, the constitutional drafting committee, 
military officers, and other persons appointed by 
Presidential decree. The Djirga sat for twenty-six 
sessions and made several amendments to the 
constitution before finally approving it [see further 
patroa in Suppl., in particular, for the institution on 
the Indian side of the Frontier). 

The institution of the madjlis proper has a much 
shorter history. Until roz3 Afghinistan knew only 
consultative councils appointed by the ruler from 
among the notables. The 1923 constitution provided 
for three national bodies: a council of ministe 
the Darbar-i ‘Al; and an advisory state council, 
half nominated and half elected. The state council 
was the first Afghin institution which possessed 
some likeness to a Western parliament, but its 
role was severely limited, and it seems to have 
played an insignificant role in Afghin public life 
‘The 1923 constitution also provided for regional ad- 
visory councils, an innovation continued under Nadir 
Shih. The 93: constitutions provided for a two- 
chamber Parliament: the Upper House or Madilis-i 
ASin consisted of twenty or more (later limited 
forty-five) “experienced and far-sighted persons’ 
approved by the king; and the Lower House or Madj- 
lisi Shard-yi Mili consisted of 116 (later 173) 
representatives elected for a three-year period. In 
form, the Afghan parliament bore a strong resem- 
blance to the European institutions upon which it 
was, no doubt, modelled, although in his defence of 
the constitution Nadir Shah argued (in the manner of 
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the Islamic modernists from the time of Nami 
Kamal onwards) that the Afghān Parliament was 
derived from the early Islamic precept of consultation 
which, he claimed, had survived in Afghanistan 
in the form of the djirgas, which he described as 
"regular governmental channels of the people of 
Afghünistán", Between 193: and 1964 eleven 
Afghàn Parliaments met, being chosen every three 
years as provided in the constitution. With the 
‘exception of the seventh, so-called "Liberal Parlia- 
ment” (1949-52), all functioned as rubber stamps 
for government policy. The group of liberals in the 
seventh parliament did attempt to interrogate 
ministers and agitated for greater parliamentary 
power, but the government eventually reacted 
sharply and imprisoned the liberals. Parliament 
thereafter reverted to its former docile role. The 
1964 constitution also provided for a two-chamber 
parliament, chosen for a four-year term. The Upper 
House (Meshrano Diirga) consisted of eighty-four 
members, partly appointed and partly elected; the 
Lower House (Wolesi Djirga) consisted of two 
hundred-and-sixteen elected members, Two Parlia- 
ments met during the so-called constitutional period: 
the first (twelfth) sat from 1965 to r969 and was 
motable for the presence oí vociferous radicals ín 
it and for its attacks on the government of the period; 
and tbe second (thirteenth) which sat from 1969 to 
1973 showed a smaller number of radicals (traditional 
leaders having apparently decided that membership. 
of Parliament conferred more power than formerly 
and exerted their influence to obtain election them- 
selves) but maintained an appearance of hostility to 
the governments, although their criticisms were of 
a conservative rather than a radical character, 
‘Throughout the constitutional period, Parliament 
saw its role as destructive rather than constructive. 
The 1973 revolution brought the parliamentary 
period to an end. The constitution of February 1977 
(articles 48-64) provided for a single-chamber 
parliament (the Milli Djirga) elected for four years 
from men nominated by the single National Revolu- 
tion Party (Hisb-i Imbilib-i Mali), Halt of the 
parliamentarians were to be peasants or workers. 
The Milli Diirga was due to meet for the first time 
in December 1978, but the April 1978 revolution 
supervened and, for the time being, has brought 
to an end the experiments of Afghanistan with 
parliamentary government. 

Bibliography: For constitutional aspects, see 
the bibliography in Dustir: a survey of the consti- 
tutions of the Arab and Muslim slates, Leiden 
1966, 59. An English translation of the constitu- 
tions of 14 February 1977 was provided in the 
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after the Second World War, Moscow 1966, and 
idem, Afganistan v 1961-66 gg., Moscow 1967, 
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C. In India, Pakistan and Bangladesh. 


Under British rule in India, Muslims were in- 
volved in two forms of assembly, There were the ses- 
sions of the various Muslim organisations, the most 
important of which were those of the All-India Mus- 
lim League, founded ín 1996, in which major matters. 
concerning Indian Muslims were discussed and reso- 
lutions passed. Dut for most of its existence the 
League was not a particularly representative orga- 
nisation; support was limited in the main to land- 
lords and professional men from provinces where 
Muslims were in a minority, lama? refused to join, 
some Muslims preferred to support the Indian Natio- 
nal Congress, others supported regional organisations 
of Hindus and Muslims like tbe Unionist party in 
the Pandjab or the Krishak Proja Samiti in Bengal. 
The League's fundamentally limited appeal was 
‘emphasised in the general elections to the legislative 
councils in 1937, when it won a mere ro4 out of 489 
seats reserved for Muslims. Only in the years 1937-47, 
as the meaning of Congress government was revealed 
and as the League began to campaign for a Muslim 
homeland of Pakistan, did the organisation come to 
win the support of most Muslims and its sessions 
to embrace their views, The extent of this support 
was demonstrated in the general elections to the 
legislative councils in 1945-6, when the League won 
439 out of 494 seats reserved for Muslims. 

The second form of assembly in which Muslims 
participated was the system of legislative councils 
which the British began to introduce in the second 
half of the sgth century, These operated at two levels, 
there being a legislative council for the whole of India 
and a legislative council in each province. When, from 
the beginning of the 2oth century, the British began 
to make elections the main way of choosing council 
members, Muslims demanded special measures 
to protect them against Hindu majorities, which 
they feared. Each time the franchise was extended 
and council powers were increased, that is ir 1909, 
199 and 1935, Muslims were given separate electo- 
rates and, where appropriate, extra seats to take 
account of their “political importance”. Each time 
the result was to raise the Muslim proportion of 
seats above their proportion of the population where 
they were in a minority, to reduce their number of 
seats where they formed a large majority of the 
population, and to destroy the possibility of a 
majority of seats where they formed a small majority 
of the population, notably ín the key provinces of 
Pangjab and Bengal. Up to 1937, although quick to 
defend Muslim interests when they saw them 
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threatened, whether it was the matter of money- 
lending in the Pandjab or local schools in the United 
Provinces, Muslims did not in general operate in 
council politics from a specifically Muslim platform, 
lending to belong to supra-communal groupings 
of landlords, local interests or nationalists, But all 
changed after the Indian National Congress formed 
governments in seven out of eleven provinces 
following the 1937 elections and the prospect of 
independence began to loom during World War II. 
Now Muslims realised that they must either support 
the Indian nationalist cause or follow the Muslim 
League. Most chose the latter course. Between 
September 1942 and March 1947, helped both by 
the mistakes of the nationalist leadership and the 
skill of its own, the League was able to form govern- 
ments in the provinces of Sind, the North-West 
Frontier Province, Assam, Bengal and the Pangjtb, 

After the partition of the subcontinent, 40 million 
Muslims remained scattered in minorities throughout 
the provinces (now known as states) of independent 
India, except in Kashmir where they formed a 
large majority. The new Indian constitution, prom- 
ulgated in roso, abolished the old Muslim safe- 
guards of separate electorates and reserved seats; 
the law forbade any political appeals on the basis 
of religion. Nevertheless, distinctively Muslim polit- 
ical parties persisted; the relics of the pre-indepen- 
dence Muslim League survived in Kerala and spread 
to the northern states in the 19605; in 1957 the 
Madilis Ittibad al-Muslimin revived in Hyderabad 
and a decade later was petitioning the Government 
of India for the foundation of a purely Muslim state 
on India’s eastern coast; in 1964 the Madjlii 
Mushawarat was formed to press for specifically 
Muslim concerns through the political system. But, 
beyond winning a few seats and striking the occasion- 
al bargain with other parties at state level, these 
communal parties had little success in promoting 
Muslim interests or in winning large-scale Muslim 
support. Most Muslims have entered both state 
assemblies and national Parliament as members 
of the Congress Party, which has come to be seen, 
among the unsatisfactory alternatives available, as 
the best protector of Muslim interests. Indeed, so 
firm has been Muslim support that it has been recog- 
ised as one of the main sustainers of Congress 
dominance in Indian politics since 1947. The weaken- 
ing of their support is marked down as a major 
cause of the Congress's defeat in the general elections 
of £977; the return of their support as a cause of its. 
victory in the general elections of 1980. 

In the Muslim state of Pakistan, we are concerned 
less with Muslim representation in assemblies than 
with the fortunes of assemblies themselves. At in- 
dependence there were the old provincial legislatures 
inherited from the British period, and these clected 
a Constituent Assembly whose task was to frame 
a constitution for the new country and at the same 
time to act as a national legislature. Framing a 
constitution proved immensely difficult. Amongst 
the many problems were those of balancing the claims 
of Fast Pakistan, where a majority of the people 
lived, against those of West Pakistan, and finding an 
appropriate place for Islam in the country's con- 
stitution. The Assembly worked with much rancour 
and increasing slowness, When in 1954 it moved to 
curb the powers of the Governor-General, he replied 
‘on 24 October of that year by dismissing the Assembly 
and declaring a state of emergency. In June ross the 
provincial legislature elected a second Constituent 
Assembly and on 29 February 1956, nearly nine years 


after independence, the Assembly adopted Pakistan's 
first constitution which provided for a federal and 
parliamentary system of government with a strong 
centre, adult franchise and direct elections. There 
was to be one house of Parliament and its members 
were to be divided equally between East and West 
Pakistan [see pusrOx xiv]. General elections were 
proposed for 1958, but they were not held. Politicians 
squabbled. Faction, violence and corruption were 
rife. The public lost all respect for political institu- 
tions. On 7 October 1958 President Iskandar Mirzá, 
under pressure from General Ayyüb Khan, declared 
martial law, abrogated the constitution and dissolved 
all legislatures. Thus democracy lost its first struggle 
with authoritarianism in Pakistani life. In the first 
eleven years of its existence, the National Assembly 
met for a mere 338 days and passed only 160 laws. For 
the rest of the Ume, the executive had unrestricted 
power and issued 376 major ordinances. 

On 1 March 1962 President Ayyüb Khan promul- 
gated a new constitution, which provided for two 
provincia] assemblies, one for East and one for West 
Pakistan, and a National Assembly of 156 members. 
Whose seats were equally divided between the two 
wings of the country. Members were to be elected by 
a college of 80,000 “Basic Democrats” who had been 
directly elected by the people. The first meeting 
of the National Assembly was convened on 8 June 
1962, but from the beginning it met with powerful 
opposition in the country. As political parties were 
forbidden, and as all executive and much legislative. 
power was in the hands of the President, the Assem- 
bly seemed less a forum for democracy than a weapon 
of dictatorship. Eventually, opposition grew so great 
that Ayyüb Khán was forced to declare martial law 
in March 1969 and to dissolve the Assembly. Agita- 
tion continued. On 25 March 1969 the Commander-in- 
Chief, Yabyà Khán, took over power from Ayyüb 
Khim and abrogated the 1962 constitution. On 28 
November 1969 he reaffirmed a pledge to restore 
parliamentary government and announced that 
general elections would be held on the basis of one 
man, one vote, in autumn 1970 to elect a National 
Assembly to draft a constitution. Parity between 
the Bast and West wings of the country was now 
abandoned; on the basis of its population East 
Pakistan could now control 56% of the seats, On 
7 December 1970 Pakistan held its first general 
elections. The ‘Awimmt League won 160 out of 
162 seats in East Pakistan and therefore had a 
potentia! majority in the National Assembly. On 
1 March 1971 Vabyà Khàn, under pressure from the 
West Pakistani leader, Zulfiqar Ali (Dhu '-Fikàr 
‘All Bhutto, decided to postpone the National As- 
sembly, and events were set moving which led to the 
transformation of East Pakistan into the new state 
‘of Bangladesh in December 1971. 

In 1972 the National Assembly of the now trun- 
cated Pakistan began to meet and agreed that the 
country should have a federal and parliamentary 
system of government, There were to be four provin- 
cial assemblies and two houses of Parliament, a 
National Assembly and a Senate. This, the first con- 
stitution framed by a directly elected assembly, was 
adopted on ro April 1973 and came into force on 14 
August. The National Assembly was dominated by 
the Pakistan People's Party whose leader, Zulfiqar 
Ali Bhutto, resigned the presidency of Pakistan to be- 
come Prime Minister. In 1977 Mr Bhutto called 
Pakistan's second general elections for March. His 
party won 155 of the National Assembly's 200 seats. 
Soon it became evident that the elections had been 
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rigged on a huge scale. The nine opposition parties 
which had coalesced to form the Pakistan National 
Alliance refused to accept the results, launched a mass 
movement to press for Mr Bhutto's removal and for 
fresh elections supervised either by the Judiciary or 
by the Army. On 5 July the Army took the leaders of 
both sides into "protective custody", declared mar- 
tial law and disbanded the national and provincial 
assemblies. The Chief Martial Law Administrator, 
General Zia-ul-Haqq (Diya? al-Hakk) promised elec- 
tions for 18 October. They were postponed. He 
promised elections again for 17 October 1979, 
They did not take place. Now, General Zia-ul-Haqq 
has promised to establish a government of people's 
representatives who are to be chosen through the 
“Islamic mode". 

In Bangladesh, a Constituent Assembly met on 
23 March 1972 which comprised those members who 
had been elected from Bangladesh to the Pakistan 
National Assembly and the East Pakistan Provincial 
Assembly in the general elections of 1970. On 4 
November 1972 the Assembly adopted a constitution 
which provided for a Parliament (Jatiya Sangsad) of 
‘one house. Threo hundred members were to be direct- 
ly elected by universa! adult suffrage, and a further 
fifteen seats were reserved for women who were to 
be elected by the members of Parliament. General 
elections were held on 7 March 1973 in which Shaykh 
Mujeeb-ur-Rahman (Mudjtb al-Rabman)'s ‘Awamml 
League won 29% seats. But then, by means of a series 
of amendments passed between 1973 and 1975, 
Mujeeb-ur-Rahman changed the constitution, creat- 
ing a presidential and one-party system in which 
all the powers of government were concentrated in 
the President, and the power of the legislature to 
control tie executive was virtually destroyed. On 
15 August r97$ an army faction killed Shaykh 
Mujeeb. Martial law was declared, Parliament was 
dissolved, Shaykh Mujeeb's subversive constitutional 
amendments were repealed and elections promised 
for 28 February 1977. These elections were eventually 
held on 18 February 1979 and produced a majority 
in Parliament for the Bangladesh National Party, the 
party of General Zia-ur-Rahman (Diy’? al-Rabmán), 
Chief Martial Law Administrator and President, 
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MADJLIS 4-SHÜRÁ, the name given to 
extraordinary, ad hoc consultative assem- 
blies in the last century-and-a-half or so of the 
Ottoman empire. While it had long been customary 
in the Ottoman Empire, and in earlier Islamic 
states, to hold special consultations about urgent 
matters [sce MASHWARA], such meetings appear to 
have become especially frequent among the Otto- 
mans between the Russo-Otioman War of 1182-88/ 
1768-74 and, roughly, the abolition of the Janissaries 
in 1241/1826. Referred to by a variety of synonymous 
terms, such as medjlis-i skürá, dár al-shart, medilis-i 
meshweret (or miighdwers), or endjtimen-i megheret, 
these assemblies were convened ad koc as need arose, 
and included a variable list of high-level officials: 
the grand werir, the gkeykh ill-Isldm, the senior 
military commanders, top scribal officials, and 
perhaps others. The place of meeting was also 
variable: the palace, the Sublime Porte (Bàb-i 
ili [q.v.)), the beadquarters of the gheyk il-Islim 
(bibi meshikiat (q.]), military headquarters in 
the field, or even provincial administrative centres. 
The increased frequency of such consultations clearly 
reflected. the gravity of the crises of the time; it 
may have been related, too, to the decline of the 
old system of diwáns [g..]—meaning, in Ottoman 
usage, conciliar bodies, rather than government 
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bureaux. The pattern of convening consultative 
medilises continued to some degree until the end 
of the empire (Devereux, 37-8, 45-6, 96-7, 243-4; 
Davison, Reform, 348-9, 354, 356, 363, 368, 393-4; 
Pakalın, OTD, iii, 361; Findley, 245). 

Ottoman histories of the late 18th and carly 
19th centuries provide many accounts of consultative 
medjlises (c.g. Waslt, i, 99-102, 173-7, 316- 
930, 12-4, 19-9, 2i 
175-5, 221-2, 235, 23 
199-201; ii, 96-1 
8, 201-4; Djewdet, ii, 242-3, 276-8; ili, 55-47, 53-6, 
745; iv, 154-60, 187-95, 289-91; vi, 52, $3; vii, 
+ 17-20; Xi, 95, 186-7, 272-5; 
xii, 147-51, 158-9; Mehmed Esfad, r4-15; Lutit, i, 
291-2; v, 172; cf. d'Obsson, vii, 228-32; Shaw, Old 
and nes, 73-5). These accounts contain some of the 
most vivid documentation available for any facet 
of Ottoman history. Often, ther include what 
purport to be extended quotations from the partici- 
pants, The remarks may be quite heated, and are 
sometimes expressed in plain language sharply 
in contrast with the normal style of the author 
who quoted them. It is not impossible to find different 
accounts of the same assembly, in which a given 
remark will be rendered in "plain Turkish”’ according 
to one author, and in highflown Ottoman according 
to another. In recounting an assembly of 1808, for 
example, Djewdet Pasha commented on the “reck- 
less" (la-ubatiyane) way in which *Alemdar Mustafa 
Pasha then grand mezir, expressed himself. Djewdet 
went on to quote the ‘Alemdar as using the plainest 
of language to say that his earlier action had been 
mistaken (pidigkimir yolsu: ve bilishimiz yañlisk; 
Djewdet, ix, s). Shánlzide's earlier history re- 
counts the same assembly, but there the same 
Temark is "translated" into Ottoman (siüübümiie 
Saymi khaja? ve fekm-i ‘tikédtmis wekm-i bi-ma'nà 
olub; Shintzide, i, 63). At moments like this, one 
senses that the published accounts of the assemblies 
have their source in minutes that were taken at the 
meetings, were full enough to record at least some 
of what was said verbatim, and were preserved in the 
archives, Waslf seems to confirm this, albeit laconic- 
ally, in introducing an account of an assembly 
sf 1182/1768-9 with the statement that ho was trans- 
cribing the “copy of tho assembly" in full (siret-i 
medilis “ayni ile bu wakalle kayd olundl: i, 3167. 
here, the "copy" itself is sketchy by later standards) 

The issues laid before the councils were charac- 
teristically ones that the sultan and grand weir 
could not decide, or did not wish to take responsi- 
bility for deciding, alone. The sessions appear nor- 
mally to have begun with the reading of instructions 
from the sultan and other documents relevant to the 
issue. Discussion would then begin, with the highest- 
ranking participants speaking first. Lesser figures 
were typically reluctant to speak their minds follow- 
ing men of such weight as the grand werir or the 
sheykh üLIslim. Given the insecurity of officials 
in relation to the sultan and their superiors, and 
given the traditionally very narrow scope of consul- 
tation, there was reason for hesitancy, Still, it 
was common to urge the participants to speak, with 
strong reminders about the sultan's commands for 
consultation and about the seriousness of the matter 
under discussion, and with promises not to hold any- 
one's statements against him after the meeting (Djew- 
det, lii, 37-8, 332; iv, 360; vii, 28-9; ix, 302). Such 
assurances did not allay all fears. Yet lively debate 
could ensue, particularly when the issue at stake 
meant the choice between peace on unfavourable 


terms and war with almost certain prospect of defeat, 
At such moments, the proceedings could become high- 
ly dramatic, The sheykh dl-Islam might become so 
agitated that he would threaten to take gun in hand 
and set out on the djihad himself (Shánlzáde, iv, 201; 
ef. Djewdet, ii, 40), The senior military men would 
answer such effusions with sober talk of what war 
really meant for a state in the position of the Otto- 
man Empire (Diewdet, iii, 38, 42). Certainly, one 
of the tensest consultative assemblies occurred at 
Topkapt Palace in 1243/1826, just prior to the de- 
cisive strike against the Janissaries. With the sul- 
tan himself hesitating due to uncertainty over the 
outcome, it was an impassioned speech by one of the 
participants that incited him to rush into the cham- 
ber where the mantle of the Prophet (khirka-yi sherif 
(av) and other relics were kept, bring out the 
banner of the Prophet, turn it over to the grand 
wesir and sheyhh ül-Islám, and thus symbolically 
launch the attack (ibid., xii, 158). 

In general, the accounts of the medilises of the 
late 18th and early roth centuries convey a number 
of interesting points about what such assemblies 
were supposed to be and do. On a comparative note, 
first, it is worth comment that Shantzade ‘Ata? Al- 
ah (d. 1242/1826) already knew enough about parlia- 
mentary institutions to compare the Ottoman consul- 
tative assemblies with what sound like bicameral 
parliaments (Shántzade, iv, 3). Probably by design, 
Sbánizade omitted references to the legislative fune- 
tion of the assemblies of the "well-ordered states" 
(düwel-i muntasama), but he did give a recognisable 
account of such features as popular election of mem- 
bers, majority rule (tükm-t aghleb), and membership 
in two "classes", described as government servants 
and agents or representatives of the subjects (Aia- 
deme-yi dewlet we wilkeld-i ra%iyyet). This compari- 
son of Ottoman assemblies with those of the West 
is of particular interest as an early illustration 
of a theme to which later writers often returned 
[see suOnA]. As for Shánlzide, his point in making 
the comparison was to argue—with appropriate 
reference to the authority of the sultan and the sunna 
of the Prophet—that Ottoman assemblies ought not 
to be as large as those of the states he was des- 
cribing. He argued that some of those invited to p. 
ticipate in the larger of the Ottoman assemblies had 
nothing to add to the discussion. In fact, the issue 
was not so simple. Particularly as the problems at 
hand grew more threatening, the Ottomans discov- 
ered a variety of needs, of which some reinforced, but 
others conflicted with, the tradition of a narrow 
scope of consultation. 

‘One of the first concerns to emerge out of the 
consultative assemblies of the late r8th century 
was for greater care in maintaining the confidentia- 
lity of proceedings. At first, it appears that there 
had been little care to have the councils meet in 
closed session (Djewdet, ii, 243) or otherwise main- 
tain secrecy. By the 17805, however, great concern 
had developed over this point. Participants were 
sometimes made to swear secrecy. Threats were in- 
voked upon those who divulged what they had heard. 
or later criticised decisions they had supported in 
council (ibid., ili, 35, 43, 332; iv, 188, 360; Vi, 135; X, 
18). Mabmüd H carried out such a threat on at least 
one occasion, by exiling Kecedjiràde “Izzet Molla, 
father of the future grand weris Fuad Pasha, for 
criticising a measure that he had not opposed in 
assembly [see ‘izzer morzi], 

Perhaps the most striking procedural trait of 
the consultative medjlises of this period was the 
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demand that the participants arrive at their deci- 
sions in “unanimity of opinion" (itfdb ard? or 
equivalent expressions; Waglf, i, 127, 317; Hi, t4, 
235; Shánizide, i, 62, 64; Diewdet, iii, 38, 43, 333; 
iv, 360; v, 270; vi, 6, 10; ix, 3; X, 18; xi, aor). 

'Consensus" would perhaps be a more exact render- 
ing of what was really desired. Still, the idea of "una- 
nimity" is a striking sign of desire to maintain 
unity of decision even while broadening participation 
in decision-making, This desire, like the need for 
secrecy, would have suggested keeping the consulta- 
tive assemblies small in size. 

By the time of Mabmüd II, however, there were 
clearly situations where it seemed necessary to en- 
large the councils, or even use them as means for 
mobilisation of mass opinion. Ope example of this 
occurred in 1223/1808, when the grand wezir, ‘Alem- 
dar Mustafa Pasha, himself one of the provincial 
a‘ydn, held a great assembly in Istanbul, to which he 
invited not only high officials of the central govern- 
ment, but also other provincial notables, to conclude 
an agreement between the a‘pān and the sultan 
(Shankedde, i, 62; Dievdet, ix, 3; Lewis, 75-6; Shaw 
and Shaw, 1-3). In the 18208, with the outbreak of the 
Greek Revolution, there were medjlises to which an 
unusually large range of military officers and even 
such non-officials as the agents (ketkhidä) of various 
guilds were summoned (Shānizāde, iv, 2, 37, 201); 
these were the assemblies that Shānizāde criticised 
as being too large. By this time, however, the con- 
cerns of the government had clearly extended beyond. 
secret consultation into mass mobilisation of Mus- 
lim opinion. The "crowded" (djem*iyyetfii) assemblies 
contributed to this purpose by making, or legitimat- 
ing, decisions that were communicated to the popu- 
lace through the non-official participants, or by 
such other means as dispatching circular orders to 
local officials or sending out public criers (minddi; 
Shanlzade, iii, 203-6; iv, 201-4; Djewdet, xi, 272-5; 
xii, 159; al-Shihabl, Tarikh, 

Appeals to Muslim solid. 
lustration, finally, of perhaps the most important 
feature of the medilises: the emphasis on Islamic 
ideals and vatues. Such appeals were a general theme 
of traditional Ottoman culture; even so, they appear 
particularly prominent where the consultative assem- 
blies are concerned. It is surely no coincidence that 
these important assemblies were designated by the 
term skdrd (q.0.] or its derivatives, or that Otto- 
mans were quick to cite hadith in support of the con- 
sultations or the procedures followed in them (Shani- 
zāde, iv, 3; Diewdet, ili, 35). More important was 
the role of the ‘wema in the medjfises, and the 
care taken to verify the conformity of decisions to 
the gherifat (Wastt, i, 317; ii, 13; Sbánlzáde, iii, 
199; iv, 37; Djewdet, ili, 41, 43; iv, 158, xil, 149-50, 
158, 263-6). That the problems confronting the 
assemblies could challenge the ‘ulema? in their 
capacity as legal scholars became clear on at least 
one occasion when, in 1227/1812, the feftrá emini 
{g.t.] found that since there was no clear traditional 
response (naki-I sarik) on an issue, he would have 
to reason by analogy (bids [gv]; Sbünlzide, 
fi, 100; cf. Djewdet, ii, 43). The statement is a 
harbinger of a later theme of Islamic reformism (cf. 
Merad, 151i, iv, 152-4). A more conspicuous har- 
binger of the same phenomenon is the perception, 
which gradually emerged in the assemblies, that the 
problems under discussion were threats, not just to 
the Ottoman state, but to the “heart of Islam” (beyda- 
yi isldmiyye) or the entire Muslim community 
(djumle-yi ümmet-i Muhammad) and would require 


its combined efforts in response (Shinizüde, ii, 
99-100; iv, 202; Djewdet, x, 19; xi, 273). 

the Tansimat, both this Islamic emphasis 
and the medilis-i ghird itself, quickly faded as 
features of Ottoman decision-making. The reasons for 
the decline of the Islamic emphasis must include the 
political consolidation of the new civil-bureaucratic 
dlite, as well as the alienation of the leading «ulemá* 
from policies that it seemed impossible, after the 
Gülkhine Decree of 1255/1839, to rationalise in 
torms of defence of the empire as an Islamic state, 
It is significant in this regard that Djewdet Pasha, 
who was trained as an “iim prior to his transfer 
into the civil bureaucracy and who was politically 
quite conservative, was consistently critical of the 
capacity of the ‘ulema? to contribute to the medj- 
lises that we have been discussing. If Diewdet's 
opivion is debatable for the period before the 18308, 
it points to a problem in relations among govern- 
mental élites, and to a feature of policy, that was 
unmistakable thereafter (Djewdet, fii, 38; iv, 195, 
261-2; V, 27-35, 231; xii, 82-3; Heyd, 63-96; Findley, 
61.3). 

As for the apparent decline of the medjlis-i shard, 
on the other hand, there are signs that this signifies, 
not a loss of interest in consultation, but rather 
an adaptation and institutionalisation of the de- 
liberative medjlís in a variety of settings, The fact 
that the term medjlis from this time on virtually 
supplanted the term diwdn as a designation for 
conciliar bodies suggests that the frequent medj- 
lises of preceding decades indeed form the major 
link through which the Ottoman diwin tradition 
evolved into the 19th century. 

As early as 1832, then, we find a military council 
(shard-yt “asteri; Levy, 47989). A key moment 
in the proliferation of councils occurred in 1838, 
when, as part of an effort to abolish the grand 
vizierate and redistribute its powers, Mabmüd II 
set up two councils, the Consultative Assembly of 
the Sublime Porte (ddr-t shard-yt bdb-t ali) and 
the Supreme Council of Judicial Ordinances (medi- 
lisi wild-yi akkim-| ‘adliyye). The latter was 
supposed, like the imperial dirán of earlier times, 
to meet at the palace (Lutfi, v, 106-8, 178-9; vi, 
92-6; Kaynar, r98ff.; Shaw, Legislative councils, 
54-7; Findley, 141). Following Mahmüd's death in 
1255/1839, the grand vizierate was quickly restored; 
and the various ministers (ndplr), whom Mabmùd had 
begun to appoint on European example in the mid- 
1830s, were grouped into a "council of ministers” 
(medilis-i withel) or “privy council" medjlis-i 
&háj5). The shaykh 6l-Islám also served as a member 
of the cabinet. Of the two councils created in 1835, 
only the medjlis-i wéid-yl ahkām-i adliy ye survived. 
1t assumed the function of drafting the new legis- 
lation called for under the Gilkhane decree. It also 
served as the highest court for trying cases under the 
new legislation. Thus the mdilis-i wld embarked on 
a long evolution, in course of which it turned, in 
1868, into the Council of State (shard-yi dewiet (4.7.], 
later the Dantstay of the Turkish Republic). In the 
late Ottoman period, the council of state was the 
most important civil administrative body after the 
council of ministers; it also normally retained top- 
level responsibility for administrative justice (Shaw, 


Legislative councils, 57-84; Findley, 172, 174-6, 
247-50, 307-9]. 
The early history of the medilis-i walé, as well 


as that of the military council created in 1832, also 
included important steps in the development of 
Ottoman ideas of conciliar procedure, Procedural 
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regulations for the medjlis-i wild, dating from ca. 
1255/4830, began by citing problems experienced 
im earlier deliberative assemblies, The document 
went on to require changes sucb as circulating 
documents on important issues prior to meetings, 
requiring those who wished to speak to sign up in ad- 
vance and speak in order of signing (thus without 
regard to rank), and—most important—taking 
decisions by majority approval (ektheriyxet-i ard), 
rather than by unanimity. At this point, Western 
ideas of parliamentary procedure, known in some 
measure at least since Shantzade, began to be in- 
corporated into Ottoman practice. The fact that a 
French translation of the new regulations for the 
medjlis-i wald reached the British embassy almost 
immediately may be a sign of direct European 
influence on their formulation (Kaynar, 206-8; 
Levy, 480-1; Findley, 198-9, 385 n. 129). 

‘As the council of state took shape, the Tansima! 
also witnessed an unprecedented proliferation 
of smaller, specialised medjlises, many of which 
subsequently disappeared, In part, this is because 
they served as committees to perform new tasks for 
which, up to that point, there were no permanent ad- 
ministrative agencies to assume responsibility. 
Some of the specialised medilises evolved into such 
agencies. This is clearly bow the Ministry of Trade 
and Agriculture emerged; traits of the pattern also 
appear in the formation of the Ministry of Justice. 
In other cases, medjlises continued to supplement the 
regular bureaucratic apparatus where it remained 
thinly developed (Findley, 176-7, 179, 181, 245, 253). 
The clearest example of this is the local administra- 
tive councils, first created in 1840 and ultimately 
known as medilis-i idare. These administrative coun- 
cils were originally intended to supplant the ditráns 
of the Radis, at least in the roles that these had 
acquired in local administration, as well as the divus 
of the provincial governors. Emulation of con- 
ciliar institutions created under Muhammad ‘AIT in 
Egypt and Syria may also have stimulated the devel. 
opment of the Ottoman local councils (Heidborn, 
164-6; Ma'oz, 87-107; Russell, i, 159, 322-3, 325-8; 
Guys, 143-9; Barker, i, 144-8, 3167; Davison, 
Advent, 98 ff; Inaleik, Tanimal'im uygulanması, 
623 fL; idem, Application of the tansimat, 100-1, 
107-10; Kornrumpf, 44757; Ortayh, 13 fi, 42 ff). 
As organised in 1840, the councils included uot only 
the local officials and religious leaders, but also 
indirectly-elected representatives of the notables. 
These councils were thus the first Ottoman govern- 
mental institutions to include representatives of 
the people as a matter of system. In 1261/1845, there 
was even an experiment—clearly following an Egyp- 
tian model—with the convening of a consultative 
assembly in Istanbul, to which each province of 
the empire was to send two delegates. The Istanbul 
assembly of 1845 had no sequel in the years imme- 
diately following, but the local administrative coun- 
cils became permanent fixtures. Since they exercised 
not only administrative functions, but also local 
responsibility for cases tried under the new legislation 
of the Tangimát, they also represented the starting- 
point of an important organisational development 
of a different kind: the emergence of what eventually 
became the distinct system of nigdmiyye courts 
[sce maikama, 2. The Ottoman Empire excluding 
Egypt. ii, The Reform era}. Even es the nipdmiyye 
courts became separate from the local administrative 
councils, they retained marks of their origins in 
being known, until the 1860s, as medjlis or diwan, 
rather than mahkeme (Dustar', i, 6xo-r2, 615-18; 


Heidborn, i, 226 n. 57), and in continuing until the 
‘end to be collegial bodies. 

Tn terms of elaboration of the underlying organi- 
sational form, the most important of the organisa- 
tional progeny of the Ottoman medjlis-i shard 
was the Ottoman parliament. The link to the earlier 
councils appears both in the Ottoman name for the 
parliament, medjlis-i Swmiirat [see mapjuis. 4 A. In 
the Middle East and North Africa, section i) and in 
the adoption, which Shantzade had anticipated, of 
the concepts of shard and meskweret to refer to par- 
lismentary government. The parliament also repre- 
sented the ultimate extension among the Ottomans 
of the representative principle first introduced in the 
local administrative councils. In this sense, whatever 
the shortcomings of the Ottoman parliaments, their 
emergence indicates the extent to which the scope 
of political participation, or at least the demand 
for it, had continued to broaden since the convoca- 
tion of the consultative assemblies of the 18th 
century. 

Organisations like the Ottoman medilis-i ghüri 
and its derivatives appeared in other Islamic politi- 
cal centres as well. In Egypt, Muhammad ‘Ali 
Pasha was as attached to conciliar deliberation as 
he was to the centralisation of ultimate decision- 
making. Under him, the development of conciliar i 
stitutions advanced to the point that the diwins 
—a term referring in Egypt to administrative bu- 
reaux—were sometimes displaced by councils with 
corresponding functions (Deny, 33-4, 108), This 
happened with his civil and military councils (medj- 
His-i Sall-i midikiyye, medilis-i dithadiyye). The former 
of these was also known by designations including 
the terms medjlis-i shard or medjlis-i muegyoeret 
and was in existence from 1240/1824-25 to ca. 1254/ 
1838. As with some of the Ottoman councils, the 
responsibilities of this council included matters of 
administrative justice (ibid., 108-9; Lane, i, 141-2). 
Muhammad Ali also had a "cabinet" referred to 
a5 the shüri-yi khdgsa (Deny, ro9, 151). Beginning 
jn 1245/1829, there was an annual "general assem- 
bly", including leading officials, together with 
provincial notables and the leading 'wlemd^, This 
assembly was known by a variety of names, such as 
medilis-i Suminai, djem*iy yel-i umimiyye, medilis-i 
meshweret (or shüri), and endiümen-i meghueret (ibid., 
110-1). There was also a ‘comprehensive and regular 
system of local councils", at least in Syria and 
Palestine, while they were under Egyptian control 
in the 18305 (Ma‘oz, 90; al-Shihabt, Tarikh, ii, 725 
idem, Lubndn, iii, 865; Rustum, ii, 358, no. 3204). 
The local councils of Egyptian-ruled Syria maí 
have provided a model for the Ottoman local ad- 
ministrative councils, Subsequently, under the 
Khedive Isma‘il (1863-79), when Egypt acquired a 
"parliament", it was known as the madjlis shiva al- 
nuwedb. It was in fact an advisory assembly of 
delegates, most of whom were local notables. This 
assembly did not attempt to assume any more 
active role before 1879 (Deny, 515-7; Schölch, 27-30, 
27-88, 93-4, 173-85, 188-96, 207-8, 234; see also 
Mapyuss. 4 A. In the Middle East and North Africa, 
sections v, Syria, xvi, Egypt. 

Kadjar Iran also eventually acquired consnl- 
tative assemblies resembling, and to some degree 
inspired by, those of the Ottoman Empire. Like 
Mabmüd II before him, Nasr al-Din Shah decided in 
1858 to rule without a prime minister (adr-i agam). 
Instead, he appointed a six-man council of ministers, 
as well as—a year later—two advisory councils, 
a madjlis-i skira-yi dawlati and a larger maslahat- 
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Ahána. Both were expressly intended to give larger 
numbers of people a chance to participate in affairs 
of state (Bakhash, 4). Of these two assemblies, the 
madjlis-i ghara-ys dawlati had a membership of 
higher standing and was expected in some sense to 
make decisions, while the maslahat-khina was to do 
little more than generate ideas and recommendations. 
Much as in the earlier Ottoman medilis-i shard, 
however, the members of the councils concentrated 
on figuring out the shah’s wishes and spit 
their opinions in the same terms (ibid, 91-3). 

is not clear how long either of these two aie 
functioned; but by 1871, Nasr al-Din Shah was 
moved to reinstate the office of sadr-i agam, assign- 
ing it to Mirai Husayn Khan Mushir al-Dawla, am- 
bassador to Istanbul ca. 1859-70 and an important 
conduit for ideas acquired there (ibid., 43-9). Just 
prior to this appointment, the shak also created a 
new deliberative assembly, known as the dar al- 
shüri-yi hubrd, appointing to it a number of in- 
dividuals who had served in the earlier councils, 
In 1872, Mushir al-Dawla went on to reorganise 
the ministries and set up a cabinet, the darbirii 
a'zam (ibid., 93-4, 96-7). 

Over the years that followed, the "cabinet" 
and the dár al-skird went through many changes, 
‘The där al-shird was at best an approximation of the 
Ottoman council of state (ghérd-yi dewlet). Vet it 
suffered in that both its membership and the purpose 
of the consultative processes that were supposed to 
occur in it remained ill-defined. Ten years after 
the creation of the där al-skard, its members were 
still unclear as to whether they were empowered to 
initiate legislation. Not surprisingly, the där al- 
shfird faded into oblivion in the early 18905 (ibid., 
138, 152-65). 

Tn the long run, then, the development of consul- 
tative assemblies proved less extensive in Kadjér 
iran than in the Ottoman Empire. It should be 
noted, however, that the meaning of the term 
medilis-i shūrā eventually expanded in Iran, too, 
to refer to parliamentary institutions. By the 18905, 
Mirza Malkum Khan [g.v.] was expounding the con- 
cept of a "great national consultative assembly" 
(madjlis-i shard-yi kubrā-yi milli) in his journal 
Kaniin. This was to be a representative body with 
powers of legislation and budgetary review (ibid., 
337-39; c. Algar, 236), The Iranian parliament 
created after the revolution of 1906 was in fact 
known as the madjlisé shârāyimilli [see mapis. 
4 A. In the Middle East and North Africa, section i 
Iran]. 
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(C. V. Fixprev) 
MADJLISI, MuitA Munanmap BÀwiR, known 
also as *Alláma Madjlist and Madilisi-yi Thant 
(1037-1110/1627-98), an authoritative jurist, a 
most prolific hadith collector, an unprecedentedly 
influential author in the world of the Twelver 
Shi'a. He was also a distinguished expert in bibliog- 
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raphy, à well-read man in Islamic philosophy and 
mysticism, and an active authority in politics, 
social and judicial matters during the late Safawld 
period. He belonged to a distinguished clerical 
family; his father, Mubammad Tabi, mostly referred 
to as Madilist-yi Awwal [q.v.], his ancestors as well 
as his descendants, have been mentioned among 
men of knowledge. 

Madilisl, in line with his family tradition, be- 
came "eager for learning various Islamic sciences 
and noble branches of arts right from ... early 
youth" (Muhammad Bakir Madilist, Bikér al-anwår, i, 
Tehran 1887, 3). He successfully studied Islamic 
subjects such as /ibh (jurisprudence), wsdl alfiM 
(fundamentals of jurisprudence), commentary of 
the Kurân, kaldm (theology), philosophy, mysti- 
cism, etc., under his father and many other professors 
such as Sayyid Amir Sharaf al-Din al-Husayni al- 
Shülastánt (d. 1060/1650) and Hasan “Ali al-Tustart 
(d. 1075/1664); the names of eighteen of his teachers. 
and other authorities who granted him certain certi- 
ficates are given in Husayn Nari, al-Fayd al-hudsi 
fi lardiama al‘Allima al-Madjlisi, Tehran 1887, 
12-15 (attached to the first volume of the old edition 
of the Bíhdr). At a certain point in life, however, 
Madilisi decided to abandon all those fields of 
knowledge which had then become popular, and to 
concentrate only on the study of prophetic traditions 
which were, in his belief, beneficial for him in the 
hereafter, though they had then a depressed market 
(käsid) (Bibàr, i, 4) 

Henceforth, Madilisi devoted the most part of 
his life not only to lecturing on the Shi? subjects 
to the students, whose number at times exceeded 
one thousand (al-Fayd, 13-8; in this book, only 
forty-nine of them are introduced with some biblio- 
graphical information), but also to collecting the 
scattered and forgotten Shi hadiths and to com- 
piling them into various Arabic and Persian books. 
His main work in this field is the immensely volu- 
minous Arabic book Bihär al-anwdr whose outline he 
sketched out in 1070/1659 and completed its compi- 
lation ca, 1106/1694. He also wrote books in Persian, 
a number of these being translations of different 
sections of the Zihdr. His aim in writing in Persian, 
as he himself repeatedly mentioned, was to make 
the prophetic traditions easily ible to "the 
masses of believers and common Shia” who had "no 
familiarity with the Arabic language", hoping that 
his works "may give life to the hearts and spirits 
of the dead-hearted people” (Mubammad Bakir 
Madilisi, ‘Ayn al-bayét, Tehran 1952, 4). In his 
efforts, in fact, Madilisi was quite successful because 
his Hakk al-yakin alone reportedly converted 
70,000 of the Syrian Sunnis to Sbidsm (Mubammad 
b. Sulayman Tunakübunl, Kíjas al-‘ulamā?, Tehran 
n.d., 205). 

Madjlist had very close relations with at least 
two of the Safawid monarchs, Shih Sulaymán (d. 
1106/1694) and Sultàn Husayn (d. 1125/1713). 
In compiling his book, he received effective financ 
and other types of support from them, and in return 
he praised those rulers and dedicated several of his 
books to them, In reference, for instance, to Shih 
Sulaymán, he used many phrases of a hyperbolic 
nature (Mubammad Bakic Madjlis!, Hayat al-kulab, 
i, 1869, 3; the second volume of this book is trans- 
lated into English by James L. Merrick under the 
title of The life and religion of Mohammed as con- 
tained in the Shee‘ah tradition of the Hydl-ul-kuloob, 
Boston 1850), He used also highly eulogistic ex- 
pressions for Sultin Husayn (see, for instance, 


Muhammad Bakir Madjlist, 24d al-ma‘ad, 1903, 2-3). 

In 1098/1686, Madilis! was appointed as the offi- 
cial Shaykh al-Islam by Shah Sulayman. Magjlis!'s 
title was changed to Mulldbash¥ on Sultan Husayu's 
accession to the throne in 1106/1694. While holding 
these highest, institutionalised clerical offices, 
Madilisi "personally undertook all proceedings of 
law and legal matters" (Husayn Nüri, Mustadrak al- 
wasã’il wa-mustanbat al-masã’il, ili, Tehran 1903, 
408). He used his power and influence to suppress 
anything which appeared to him as heresy and infi- 
delity. He ordered the Indian idols of Igfahin to 
be demolished in 1098/1686 (al-Fay¢, 3) and “sup- 
pressed the agressors and transgressors who were 
adherents of sectarianism and innovation, and were 
enemies (of the right religion], especially the heretic. 
Süfis" (Yüsuf Babrāni, Lw wat albabrayn fi 
"l-idjārāt wa-taridjim ridjál, Nadjaf n.d., 55). These 
"aggressors and transgressors" also included Zoro- 
astrians and the Sunnis (L. Lockhart, The fall 
of the Safavi dynasty and the Afghan occupation of 
Persia, Cambridge 1958, chs. 3-4, 6). 

During the last four years of his state position 
under Sultin Husayn, Madjlist was practically the 
actual ruler of Tran. With his vast power and in- 
fluence in the country, he undertook so strict a 
religious policy against the Sunnis that, in some 
authors’ opinion, it expedited the Aíghán invasion. 
of [ran in 1135/1722 (cf. inter alia Hamid Algar, 
Shitism and [ram im the eighteenth century, in T. 
(f and R. Owen (eds), Studies im eighteenth 
century Islamic history, London and Amsterdam. 
1977, 288-302, 400-3). It is interesting to note that 
Madilisi wrote his famous Hake al-yatin when the 
execution of his anti-Sunni policy was about to 
reach its culmination. In this book, written one 
year before Madiliss death (1110/1697), he clearly 
declared the first three Sunni caliphs, ie. Aba 
Bakr, ‘Umar and *Uthmán, to be hypocrites and 
unbelievers who deserved God's curse (Tehran 1968, 
154-278, 519, and passim). 

There is no doubt that the culture and tradition 
of Twelver Shifism enjoyed an unprecedented flor- 
escence through Madilisl's efforts, and the influence. 
of his teachings and practices on later generations 
—vommon believers as well as clerical circles and 
leaders—is undeniable. One of Madilis’s funda- 
mental teachings is that the Shi'a should have full 
respect for the rulers. He emphatically warns that 
anyone "who despises the kings" will suffer abase- 
ment; he says that “one who does not obey the kings, 
bas not in fact obeyed God". He also reminds his 
audience that “the hearts of the kings and those of 
all mankind are in the hands of God; one must have 
regard for all tyrannical kings and other oppressors, 
and it is even compulsory to exercise dissimulation 
before them, to prevent [oneself] from their harms, 
and not to expose [oneself] to their wrath" (‘Ayn 
al-hayat, 560-7). 

Among the distinguished clerical leaders who, 
following Madilisi’s teachings, had regard for the 
tyrannical kings by not opposing their oppressive 
rule and never despising them was Shaykh Murtada 
Ansri (d. 1281/1864) (g.v. in SuppL], whose aloof- 
ness from state affairs seems to have been taken 
as a sign of his asceticism (Hasan Khàn Shaykh 
Djāniri Angárl, Ta’rikh-i Isfahdn va Ray va hama-yi 
djahàn, Tehran 1943). One may also mention Shaykh 
Keene TUM DAE gis as Aka Nadiaff (d. 
1332/1913) (9.0. in L) as a good example of 
those Shi religious leaders who followed Madilisr's 
patiern of strict religious policy by putting heavy 
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pressures upon religious minorities im Iran (cf. 
inter alia Abdul-Hadi Hairi, art. Aga Nafafi, to 
appear in Encyclopaedia Iranica). It is not, there- 
fore, unexpected to see that the latter cleric made 
strenuous efforts to propagate in favour of Madilisis 
ideas by translating into Persian, summarising 
and publishing several volumes of Madjlisf's books 
(Khanbaba Mushar, Mwallifin-i kuiub-i Capi-yi 
farsi va «arabi az aghis-i Cop tå kunan, ii, Tehran 
1961, nos. 198-203). 

Madiliss thoughts, teachings, and practices, 
however popular and influential, have not been 
secure from the criticism made by a number of Shi 
religious thinkers since Madjlisi’s time. Mir Lawbi 
[g.v.] for instance, accuses him of the distortion of the 
sense of some hadiths, and suggests its reason to 
have been either ignorance or wordly interests (Mu- 
hammad Mir Lawbl, Kifayat al-muMadi fi ma'rifat 
al-Mahdi, ms., no. 1121, Faculty of Theology, Mash- 
had, 21-2), ‘Abd al-Hayy, another contemporary of 
Madilisi, criticised him particularly over the Friday 
Prayer which Madilist and his father had revived 
(Muhammad Bakir Kh"ánsár, Rawddt al-djanadl fi 
abwál al-‘ulama® wa al-sddat, Tehran 1947, 131) 
and which ‘Abd al-Hayy, inter alios, believed that 
in the absence of the Twelfth ShI% Imam should not 
be performed. He also criticised Madjlis! because 
"he authorised every imbecile and wicked person 
to transmit kadit} on Madjlisi's authority" (‘Abd 
al-Hayy Radaw! Kashani, Hadigat al-Shia, Arabic 
ms., Madjlis Library, no. 3770, p. 110). A Persian 
Safl of the Kadjar ‘period believed that Madilis! 
was inconsistent in bis ideas (Muhammad MaGim 
Shiázi Ma‘sim ‘AIT Shih, Tarih al-babdit, i, 
Tehran 1960, 279 ff.), In reference to some of the 
kediths, quoted from Bihar, which indicate the ShIT 
Imams’ humiliation at the hands of contemporary 
caliphs, a Persian author of our time writes that 
if any person trusting Madilisi happened to read 
some of Madiliss writings he (or she) would cer- 
tainly lose his (or her) belief in the SHIT Imamate, 
This author is deeply disturbed by the fact that 
the custodians of Shi‘ism have been able to tolerate 
amd pass in silence over these types of “terrifying 
insults" that Madilisi has reported against the in- 
fallible Shif Imams (‘All Shariati, Tashayyu%i 
‘Alawi va tashayyu’-i Safawi, Tehran 197r, 189-99). 

Since the late 19th century, Iran has experienced 
a number of anti-government movements, all of 
which were led by the clerical leaders. The *ulamá's. 
active participation in the Persian Constitutional 
Revolution of 1906-11/1324-9 (Abdul-Hadi Hairi, 
ShiSism and constitutionalism in Iran: a study of the 
role played by the Persian residents of Iraq in Iranian 
polities, Leiden 1977) and their unquestionable 
leadership in the Islamic Revolution of 1979 (Hamid 
Rübànl, Barrasi va taplili as nahdat-i Imam Khumayni 
dar Tran, Kum 1979) were certainly in sharp con- 
tradiction with Madilisl's teachings. Although the 
*ulamá' rose against the political establishments 
in these revolutions, they seem in reality, one may 
say, to have revolted against the legitimacy of many 
of the legacies of Madilist. 

Bibliography: No comprehensive and critical 
study of Madjlisi's life and work seems to have 
been yet undertaken. The most informative avail- 
able biography of Madjlisi is al-Fayg, written 
in 1302/1854 and mainly based on Abmad b, Mu- 
hammad ‘Alf Bibbaháni's work still in manuscript 
entitled Mirat al-abwal-i djahdn namā, Persian 
ms, Madjlis Library, no. $551; this valuable, 
original book, written between 1210/1796 and 


1225/1810, is skilfully outlined in Abdo! Hossein 
Baeri, Fihrisa kitibhhàma-yi madjlis-i shard 
yi milli, xvii, Tehran 1969, 6-19. Madjlisl's own. 
books may well be rated as the best sources of 
information concerning his thought as well as 
his links with the Safawld monarchs. Over so 
Fersian books are ascribed to Madjlisi, and 13 
Arabic books ate also listed under his name, all 
in al-Fay¢, 6-9. MadjlisPs major work is the 
Bihar, wh was first published in twenty-five 
large volumes in Tehran in 1305-15/1887-97, and. 
a new edition of it has recently appeared in 110 
volumes (Tehran 1956-72). This edition, however 
readable, finely printed and handily accessible, 
is not only devoid of any notably valuable edi- 
| work, but since no pagination of the old 
edition is given in the new edition, the researcher 
has to face certain difficulties in collating the 
references to and quotations from the old edition 
with the new one. An extremely useful alphabeti- 
cally-arranged guide to the Bihdr is ‘Abbas Kum- 
mi's Safinat albihür wa-madinat al-kikam wa 
"-dthár, iii, 1945, but its abbreviation systems 
apply only to the old edition. Some of Madjlisi's. 
books have been translated into other Islamic 
languages; many of his books have also been 
published, but only forty-five of them are listed 
in Mughár, Mwaliifin, ii, nos. 23-42. 

In addition to the sources introduced above, 
see also Muhammad Hurr al-‘Amill, A mal al-dmil, 
i-i, Baghdád 1965; Muhammad b. ‘All Ardabil, 
Diimit al-ruwdl, iii, Tehran(?] 1952; E. G. 
Browne, LHP, iv; C, de Bruyn, Travels into Mus- 
covy, Persia and part of the East Indies, i-i 
London 1737; Sayyid Nifmat Allah Djazā’iri, al- 
Anwar al-nu'iniyya, iv, Tabriz 1962; “Abd al- 
Karim Diazl, Ridjél-i Isfahdn yd tadhkirat al 
kubür, 1949; D. M. Donaldson, The Shite reli- 
gion, London 1933; Abbé Martin Gaudereau, Reia- 
tion de la mort de Schah Soliman roy de Perse 
€i du couronnement de Sulian Ussain son fils, 
avec plusieurs particularités touchant l'état present 
des affaires de la Perse, Paris 1965; Mubammad 
SAM Kashmir, Nudjüm alsamd* fi tarddjim 
al-*ulamd?, Kum 1974; ‘Abd al-Husayn al-Husayn! 
al-Khatanabadi, Wakáyi* al-sínim wa 'Lacwdm, 
Tehran 1973; ‘Abbâs Kummi, Hadiyyat al-akbáb 
fi dhihr al-maSrafin bi "Lund wa 'alkāb wa 
"L-ansáb, Tehran 1950; idem, FauPid al-radawiyya 
fi ahwal ulama? al-madhhab al-dja*ariyya, 
Tehran 1948; Muhammad Bakir Madjlis!, Mahdi- 
saw Gd, tr. CAII Dawwánl, Tehran 1971 (transla- 
tor's introd.); Muhammad *AJI Mudarris Tabrizi, 
Rayhüna! al-adab fi tarédjim ai-mavrafin bi 
'hkunya aw al-labab, iii, Tehran 1950; l*djig 
Husayn al-Nisübürl al-Kantisl, Kaghf al-budiud 
wa "Lastár ‘an asmi? al-hutub wa 'Lasfir, Calcutta 
19:2; Karl Heinz Pampus, Die theologische Enzy- 
Mopádie Bikür abanwar des Muhammad Bagir 
Majlisi, cin Beitrag zur Literaturgeschichte der 
Sia im der Safawidenseit, diss, Bonn 1970; 
Walfkuli Shàmià, Kisas al- Khákáni, photographed. 
ms., Faculty of Theology, Mashhad, no. 69; 
Tadhhírat al-mulak, Tehran 1953; Mubammad 
Mubsin Agha Buzurg Tihrinl, al- Dharia ilā 
lajámif al-Shia, Tehran and Nadjaf, 1936- , 
in over twenty volumes. 

(Asput-Haot Hart) 
MADJLISI-YI AWWAL, Musammap tast 
(1003-20/1594-1659), a prominent Shi*I religious 
leader and author of the Safawid period, 
Originally, he was on his mother’s side from 
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Djabal “Amil (southern Lebanon) because, according 
to his son Muhammad Bakir Magjlist [g.v.], Darwish 
Muhammad b. Hasan al-Amill, a great mudjtahid 
of Djabal SAmil, was his maternal grandfather 
TAI Ardabili, Djámi' al-ruwät, ii, 
the latter was also called Natanzl 
from his stay in Natanz, north of Isfahan, for a 
certain period of time (Mubsin al-Amin al-Husaynt 
al‘Amill, A*yün al-Shi‘a, xxx, Damascus 1949, 
3713). Mubammad Bakir Kh*ánsád [q.v] has 
held that Madjlist-yi Awwal's place of origin also 
on his father's side was Diabal “Amil because Shaykh 
‘Abd Allah b. Djabir, a mudjtahid {rom the same 
region, was his paternal cousin, This view, however 
logical and acceptable, seems difficult to combine 
with the fact that Madllisiyi Awwal's son and 
great grandson claimed descent from Aba Nu'aym 
Abmad b. ‘Abd Allah of Isfahin (d. 430/1038) 
(Rawdát al-djannát fi abed! al-'ulamd? wa 'l-xádát, 
Tehran 1947, 74-5, 130; see also Ndma-yi danishwa- 
sān-i násiri dar sharh-i hāl-i shishsad tan az dámigh- 
mandan-i nami, vii, Kum n.d., 1-21), At any rate, 
he himself was born in Ardastin, north-east of 
Isfahan, and brought up and lived in Isfahan (Wall 
kuli Shámlü, Kişaş al-Khakéni, photographed ms. 
no, 69, Faculty of Theology, Mashhad, 370); and 
owing to the above-mentioned personal and familial 
background, he sometimes called himself 
Igfahanf al-Natanzt al-Amill” (Mubammad Taki 
Madilist, Lewdmi^i sdhibiràni, i, Tehran 1915, 
363). 

Having been born into such clerically distinguished 
family, he began his religious education very early 
in life. He himself writes that at the age of four 
he knew about God, prayers, paradise and hell, 
and used to preach to children according to the 
verses of the Kuran and passages of the hadiths 
which his father had taught him (Madilisl-yi Awwal, 
Lawámi*, new edition, Tehran n.d, i, 903). He 
studied with remarkable steadiness under 2 number 
of teachers, including Baha? al-Din al-Amili and 
‘Abd Allah b. Husayn Shoshterl. He writes, at 
the age of sixty: "I spent over fifty years of my 
life in doing research on the traditions of the Prophet 
[Muhammad] and on those of the infallible Imams 
+++ First of all, I read the ordinary books written 
on theology (kalém), fundamentals of Islamic 
jurisprudence (upiai), and jurisprudence (fih); 
Secondly, I studied whatever [works] our Twelver 
'ulamd? and others had compiled" (Mubammad «Ali 
Kashmiri, Nudjam al-samd? fi tarddjim al-‘ulamd, 
Kum 1974, 6). Madjlisl-yi Awwal seems to have 
begun to be exceptionally prolific towards the end of 
that fifty-year period, because he wrote his volumi- 
nous work Rawgat al-mullabin within approximate- 
ly two years, ie. from ca. 1063/1652 to 1064/1653 
(Nudjdm, 63; cf. also Mubammad Tak! Madilist, Raw- 
dat al-muttabin fi shark man lå yahduruh. al-fakth, 
1973, i, 1-3; this book is being published in many 
volumes, the twelfth of which appeared in 1979), 
and translated a substantial portion of it into 
Persian during the years 1065/1654-1066/1655 
(Lawami*, i, 363, and ii, Tehran 1905, 409). 

Madjlisl-yi Awwal has been recognised as one of 
the outstanding SMIT mudjtahids who, after the 
accession of the Safawlds to power, began to prom- 
wigate the ShIT hadiths, especially in the Persian 
language. He in fact enjoyed good relations with 
the Safawid monarchs, In some of his own writings, 
Madilist-yi Awwal describes a dream he saw while 
visiting the shrine city of Nadjaf. He tells us that 
in his dream ‘All b, Abi Talib urged his immediate 
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return to Isfahan in order to prevent the confu- 
sions which Al told him would follow the death of 
Shah “Abbás I (1035/1628). MadilisI-yi Awwal, there- 
fore, returned to Isfahan a few months earlier than 
originally planned; the dream was told by one of 
his friends to Shah ‘Abbas's heir to the throne, 
Sim Mirzà (later Shih Şafi) (Kh *nsari, Rawat, 131) 
and must have played a role in the strengthening 
of his ties to Shah Şafi (d. 1052/1642). The ex- 
tent of Madilisbyi Awwal's intimate friendship 
with another Safawid monarch, Shah ‘Abbas II (d. 
1077/1666), can be seen by the fact that, upon 
the latter's request, he translated his Arabic com- 
mentary on Ibn Bábuwayh's Man là yabdurah al- 
fakih into Persian. The Arabic title of the book is 
Rawdat al-muttakin ("The garden of the pious") 
which addresses itself to the people of piety, whereas 
Madilis-yi Awwal not only dedicated the Persian 
version, with a great deal of highly eulogistic ex- 
pressions, to the Shah, but he also changed its title 
to Lawümi*i sahibkirdnt ("The shimmerings of 
the invincible and just king"), a title that does not 
honestly represent the contents of the book written 
on the SHIT hadiths (Lawimit, new edition, i, 4-r0). 
Madilisi-yi Awwal has been described by many of 
his biographers as a Süfl, and a number of his 
books also attest this fact (ct. inter alia, his Tagh- 
wib al-sélikin, 1893; for a list of his other works, 
see Muhammad ‘All Mudarris Tabrizi, Rayhánaf 
al-adab fi farddjim al-ma‘rafin bi 'Lhunya aw al- 
Jakab, iij, Tehran 1950, 460-2). However, his famous 
son, Muhammad Bakir, and many other authors who 
considered Süfism as heresy, have attempted to 
exonerate him from any truly mystical ideas or 
practices, and seme of them have questioned the 
authenticity of Madjlisi-yi Awwal's authorship of 
those mystical books which bave been ascribed to 
him (Audiam, 59-64). Mubammad Bakir writes that 
his father had close associations with the Süffs during 
the early part of his life and that he tactically 
pretended to be a Saft in order to lead them to the 
Tight path. Towards the end of his life, however, 
he found his efforts to have been useless and hence- 
forth he openly turned against the Süfis and even 
declared them unbelievers (Muhammad Bakir Nadja 
Yazdi, Sharh-i hildb-i i%ikddal-i Islam bi balam-i 
‘Allama Madjlisi, Tehran 1975, 393-4). Mubammad 
Bakir's statement, however important and thought- 
provoking, may well be questioned by the fact that 
his father's Lawams, written as late as 1065-6/1654-5, 
that is to say four years before his death, contains 
many favourable references to Siifism (ef. 1-2, 38, 
44, and passim in the new edition of vol. I; for 
an interesting discussion on this particular subject, 
consult Mubammad Mafsüm Shirzi Mafgüm ‘AIT 
Shab, Tarik al-hak@?ib, i, Tehran 1960, 268 f£). 
Madilist-yi Awwal's deep ties to Süfism were also 
demonstrated by the spiritual stages he was known 
to have attained and by his asceticism, which 
became proverbial. He, despite his close friendship 
with a tyrannical ruler such as Shah ‘Abbas II, 
claims to have established certain relations with 
the Shiq Imams and the Prophet Muhammad, who 
gave his sanction to the path Madilis-yi Awwal was 
pursuing (Lawdmi*, new edition, i, 1-2). With regard 
to his attitude towards ‘AIT b. Abt Talib, Madi 
yi Awwal points out that while paying a visit to 
the shrine of ‘Alf in Nadjaf and “becoming occupied 
with an earnest spiritual striving (mudiaadat), 
many things which weak intellects cannot bear were 
unveiled to me (wuldsha/dt) through the blessing 
of that honourable [Imámj" (‘Abbas Kummi, 
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FawiPid al-radawiyya fi ahwål “ulamå? al-madkhab 
al-dja'fariyya, Tehran 1948, ii, 444). 

Bibliography: in addition to references 

given in the text, see MADILISE, MURAMMAD BAKIR. 


(Apput-Havi Harri) 

MADJMA‘ ILMT. 

(i) ARAB COUNTRIES. 

 Madima*, pl. madjāmi“, lit. “a place of collecting, 
a place in which people collect, assemble, congregate” 
(Lane i/2, 459), became in the second half of the roth 
century, as magima‘ ‘imi, a technical term for 
Academy of Science, madima* al-iugha being an 
Academy of [Arabic] language. There is thus a close 
relationship between both kinds of madiwa', since 
the striving for science takes place in an Arabic 
language made capable of it. 

Whereas madjlis (9.0.] had been the current term 
in earlier Arab civilisation for [the place of] an in- 
formal literary gathering and developed the meaning 
ol “council”, madjma* and nàdi came to be used in the 
second half of the 19th century for private academies 
and cenacles or clubs which met to discuss language 
and literature as well as other problems. The rise 
of such scientific and literary madjdmi* and nawádi 
is connected with al-Nahda al-‘arabiyya, “the Arabic 
renaissance". The rise of Arabic as an official language 
in Egypt under the Khedive Isma‘l (over against 
Turkish}; its development in Lebanon, Egypt and 
elsewhere with a new style of writing, expanded 
vocabulary and simplified grammar, with transla- 
tions from western languages; the development 
of journalism with its needs to write in a clear 
and easily understandable language; the extension 
of the reading public and its social background; 
and of course the progressive modernisation of 
thought and its direction towards hitherto unknown 
subjects and problems: all these and other factors 
were posing a challenge to the classical Arabic lan- 
guage (al-‘arabiyya al-fushd). On the one hand, they 
gave new impulses for its further development; 
on the other hand, they meant a crisis for the fixed 
forms which the classical language had taken. These 
turned out to be inadequate for modern use, and 
consequently there was a threat to the language. 
The crisis had a religious aspect, inasmuch as classical 
Arabic became desacralised and demystified. This 
‘was less critical for the Christian than for the Muslim. 
Arabs, whose religious scholars, seeing Arabic as 
the language of the Kur'in, opposed such a moderni- 
sation of the language. Among Muslims, the call 
for iyd or reform in language is consequently 
parallel to that for ijldh in religion. It was, however, 
the modernisation of society itself which finally 
forced such a modernisation of language. The problem. 
of how to develop Arabic without abandoning the 
fuskà as an essential part of Arabic culture may be 
considered to have been at the basis of the foundation 
of madjami® and nawadi, which in the beginning 
were of a private nature. This implied a confrontation 
between what were called "progressive" and “con- 
servative" views of the Arabic language. 

Firis al-Shidyak appears to have been the first 
person to suggest founding an academy for the Arabic 
language (in ca. 1870), The idea was taken up by 
others and supported and even promoted by jour- 
nalists who, for professional reasons, were in need 
of a “modern” Arabic. This call for an academy of 
language had, besides its linguistic purposes, political 
and cultural aspects. It aimed at a rehabilitation of 
Arabic and the Arabs after three and a half centuries 
of Turkish domination, and represented the redis- 


covery of a common cultural heritage and a common 
language of discourse. 1n the nahda, there was a 
clear parallel between linguistic and political aspira- 
tions, which were directed first against the Turks 
and later against the British and French. Moreover, 
an openness existed towards modem science and 
instruments of knowledge and their assimilation 
in Arab society. These aspirations, together with 
the religious aspects, gave to all discussions on 
science and language a particular acuteness. 


(1) Private madi amit 


Several private madiünsi* of language and scholar- 
ship arose as a consequence, though their existence 
was short-lived. In Beirut, al-Madíma* almi 
‘Shari was established in 1882 with the co-operation 
of Faris Nimr (1856-1952). In Egypt, the Institut 
d'Égypte founded by Napoleon in Alexandria in 1797 
and transferred to Cairo in 1859 stood as the model 
for different madjamé® in Caio. Thus a madjma‘ 
existed there in 1892-3 due to the initiative of Shaykh 
al-Sayyid Tawfik al-Dikri (1870-1933). An equally 
short existence was enjoyed by a Djum*yyat larkiyat 
al-lugha al-‘arabiyya founded by Vorabim al-Yazidit 
(1847-1996), Diurdif Zaydan (1861-1914) and Shaykh 
Mubammad Rashid Rida (186-1935). Former 
students of the Dar al-Uldm, like Hifa! Nasif 
(1855-1919) and ‘Atif Barakat Bey, founded the 
Nadt Dér al-‘Utam in 1907 with the explicit purpose 
of "Arabising" foreign words. This circle disappeared, 
as well as a similar nadi which was founded by 
Fath! Zaghlal (1863-1914) around the same time, 
The same fate overcame the Ladjnat al-musialakt. 
al-‘itmigya founded by Abmad Hishmat Pasha 
when he was Minister of Education, and of which 
Abmad Zaki Pasha (1860-1934) was a prominent 
member. A madjma‘ founded by Lutfi al-Sayyid 
(1872-1965) [¢.0.] in 1917 and presided over first 
by Shaykh Salim al-Bishr! (1832-1917) and then by 
Shaykh Abu 'I-Fadi al-Djizdwi (1847-1927) existed 
from 1917 until 1919 with 28 members, among whom. 
were a Persian, a Syrian Christian and a Jew. 
From 1921 to 1925 there existed a madima* in Cairo 
which was presided over by Idris Raghib Bek. 
Mansür Fahmi (1886-1959) and Taba Husayn (1889- 
1973) were couuted among its members. It had as 
its explicit purpose the composition of a modera 
Arabic dictionary; but this was abandoned in 1925 
because of the lack of official support. 


(2) Officia! madiámi* 

(a) Syria. On 8 uae 1919, the Arab government 
of King Faysal 1 in Damascus requested Mubammad 
Kurd ‘Ai to found and organise an Arab Academy 
which would replace the Shu‘bat diwan al-ma*drif 
which had been founded on 2 February 1919. This 
was an off-shoot of al-shu'sa al-ald H "I-ardjama wa 
'Lta*lif established some two months earlier. The 
first meeting of al-Madjma* almi al-Avabi, 
"which had been organised on the model of the 
Académie Française, took place on 3 July 1919 
in Damascus, where it was established in the Madrasa 
‘Adiliyya. Later, a section was established in Halab 
{Aleppo}. The Academy consisted at that time of eight 
members and a president, and it administered the 
Dimi‘ Süriyya (where courses were given in Arabic) 
from 17 June 1923 until 15 March 1926. Its constitu- 
tion (nism asdsi) was recognised officially on 8 May 
1928 and published in vol. xii (1932) of the Madjalla 
of the Academy (pp. 765-8); its "house rules" 
mipim dákhüi) followed on the recognition of the 
constitution. Constitution and bouse rules have 
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subsequently been amended. Administratively, the 
Academy depends on the Ministry of Education, 
but it has financial autonomy. In 1950 a fusion took 
place with the Academy of Arabic Language in 
Cairo. 

Besides the active members (‘émildn), whose 
number is fixed at present at fifteen, there are corres- 
ponding members (murdsilin) without a fixed 
number. All members and the president are eiected 
and then appointed by the head of State. Well- 
known presidents were Muhammad Kurd ‘All 
(1876-1953), ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Maghribl (1868-1956) 
and Mustafa al-Shihabi (1893-1968). The president, 
vice-president and permanent secretary have the 
direction of the Academy. The Academy has publish- 
ed the Madjallat al-madima‘ al-'ilmi al-‘arabé since 
Rabi* II 1339/January 1921 at first as a monthly and 
since 1949 as a quarterly. Besides the journal, which 
has a wide scope of interests, the Academy publishes 
separate articles and text editions. In addition, it or- 
ganises lectures (mukidarat) and sends representa- 
tives to congresses, etc, abroad. It does not publish 
special word lists as the Academy in Cairo does. The 
Academy also administers tho Dar al-Kutub a 
Arabiyya (al-Zahiriyya) founded in 1296/1878 in 
Damascus, the historical Archives and the Museum 
of Antiquities. 

Article One of the constitution of 1928 describes 
the task of the Academy (Madjalla, xii [1932], 765) 
as being to guard and perfect the Arabic language, 
and to research into the history of Syria and the 
Arabie language. The fuh and its principles are 
to be a starting point and norm, since that is the 
noble language (ugha sharifa) of the Kurin and 
of classical literature, and Arabie is the common 
patrimony of all Arabs. The aims of the Academy 
are more specifically: 

i. To preserve the language (al-mubdfaza ‘ald 
salamat al-tugha), in particular from the dialectal 
language, foreign orthography, archaisms and in- 
coherences; 

if, to protect the purity of the language (al- 
mubdfesa ‘alā fasdhat al-lugha) against foreign 
(dakhil) terms and style figures (a%djami); and 

ili to adapt the language to modern needs. 

Bearing these aims in mind, the Academy can be 
of assistance to authors and translators as far as 
their use of language is concerned. Unlike the Aca- 
demy in Cairo, the Academy in Damascus does 
not consider its decisions with regard to new general 
scholarly terms to be definite; they are preferences 
(tardiihat) or propositions (iiirdhàf) which are sub- 
mitted to others, The articles in the Madjalia are 
published under the responsibility of their authors, 
not of the Academy. 

Most of the work of the Academy is done in com- 
mittees (lidjan), of which three have been in existence 
since the beginning: the administrative committee, 
the linguistic and literary committee (ladina lugha- 
wiyya adabiyya), and the scientific and technical 
committee (ladina Glmiyya fanniyyaj which has as 
its task the spreading of science and the arts in 
Syria. Later, more specialised committees were added: 
for general principles (al-usil al-Sémme), ior the 
dictionary (al-mu‘djam), for the journal (al-madjalla), 
for the neologisms (wad* alfas ‘arabiyya diadida), 
and for the dialects (a-lahadjat), The committees 
work in closed sessions (djalasdt khésya), either 
according to a plan which is fixed at the annual 
meeting of the Academy, or in response to a particu- 
lar problem. As an example of the latter, one could 
mention the project to enquire about words which 


are not found in the great Arabic dictionaries (ai- 
Aalmát ghayr al-bāmüsiyya). Representatives of 
particular professions and groups can be consulted 
by the committees. Once a year, there is an annual 
general meeting, with both closed (djalasdt ‘amal 
Ahassa) and plenary (djalasdt Samal *ámma) sessions. 
where all members meet together with notable 
figures (a-aydm) and men of letters (al-udaba?), 
In r960 the name of the Madjalla became Madjallat 
madjma* al-‘arabiyya—Madjallat al-madima* al~ 
arabi sdbikes, 

As to the work which has already been done, 
Rachad Hamzaoui characterises the attitude of the 
Academy as trying to maintain the status quo, while 
introducing reforms where needed. Subjects which 
have been treated include questions of orthography; 
(simplification of) grammar; and the banishing of 
dialectal Arabic. Important work has been performed 
on modernising the Arabic vocabulary by means 
of istinbdf (resurgence of pure ancient Arabic words), 
dgkihdh (derivation by means of Aiyds or analogy 
conforming to given awsd» or schemes), naht (com- 
position of words) and tari (borrowing from 
foreign languages), in this order of precedence. No 
definite solutions have been offered for the problems 
of orthography, grammar and dialectal Arabic. The 
fact that the /usha was taken as norm could not but 
restrict in advance the possibilities and means of the 
modernisation of language as it was striven after. 

(b) Egypt. On the initiative of King Fwd I and 
the Senate (Madjlis al-Shuydkl), the Minister of 
Education in 1928 requested that three reports be 
submitted by Lutff al-Sayyid, Abmad Hafiz ‘Awad 
and ‘Abd al‘Aziz al-Bishrl concerning the creation 
of an officis! Academy, and this led to its foundation 
in 1932. This was accelerated by a previous suggestion 
made by King Faysal I of Trak (883-1933)—who 
had already established the Academy of Damasous 
in 191—presented by Nari al-Sa‘id to the Islamic 
Congress held in Jerusalem in December 1931, to 
establish an Islamic University in Jerusalem as 
well as an Academy of the Arabic Language in 
Cairo. The Madjma‘ cl-lugka alSarabiyya al-malaki 
was then founded independently by a royal Decree of 
14 Shafbán 1351/13 December 1932, when Mubam- 
mad ‘Tsi Pasha was Minister of Education in the 
cabinet of Isma*il Sik! Pasha, which had been in 
power since the promulgation of the Constitution of 
22 October 193c. The text of the constitution of the 
madjma* which was promulgated was modelled on 
the Académie Française, dating from 1620. Its 
specific tasks included guarding the integrity of the 
Arabic language and adapting it to the needs of 
present-day life, In order to achieve these aims, 
the Academy was to compose dictionaries and 
word lists, compile a historical dictionary of the 
Arabic language, carry out studies on Arabic seman- 
tics and study modern Arabic dialects in Egypt 
and other Arab countries. The Academy was also 
to treat all those subjects which the Minister of 
Education submitted to it with the aim of developing 
the Arabic language. There would be twenty active 
members on an international basis, The first active 
members would be uominated directly by the King. 
Subsequently new members would be elected and 
then nominated by royal decree, or by decree of 
the head of state. In addition to the active members, 
there would be corresponding members. The presi- 
dent of the Academy was to be selected by the 
Minister of Education from a list of three names 
chosen by a majority of the members, and then 
nominated by decree of the head of state. 
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A royal decree of 16 Diumada 11/6 October 1933 
appointed the first twenty members: ten Egyptians, 
among them three Azharites, one Christian and one 
Jewish scholar, five European orientalists and five 
scholars from other Arab countries. Some opposition 
came from religious and conservative circles, and in 
particular, the presence of five orientalists on the list. 
gave rise to fervent discussions. In the press, protests. 
were made against both the methods and the results 
of the work of the mustashridtin with regard to the 
Arab-Muslim world; they were also thought to be col- 
laborating with Christian missionaries against whose 
activities in Egypt a press campaign was carried out, 
As a result, A. J. Wensinck (1882-1939) was replaced 
as a member by E. Littmann (1875-1958). Authors 
like Mubammad Farld Wadidl (Var al-islam, iv {1352 
A.H], 599-607) attacked Wensinck because of his 
articles on Ibrahim and the Ka'ba in EP (cf. OM, 
xiii [1933], 594-5). Besides orientalists, Egyptian 
scholars like Taha Husayn and ‘Ali «Abd al-Razik, 
who had opposed traditional conceptions of language, 
culture and religion, were also attacked. Seen in a 
wider perspective, attacks on orientalists reflect a 
zeal for total arabisation; though their vast know- 
ledge was recognised, they were not seen as being 
loyal to the cause of Arabic language and culture 
and Arab self-affirmation in general during the period 
concerned. Such attacks notwithstanding, within 
the Academy the European orientalists—A. Fischer 
(1865-1949), H.A.R. Gibb (1895-1971), E. Littmann 
(1875-1958), L. Massignon (1883-1962) and C. A. 
Nallino (r872-938)—worked together successfully 
with the arabophone scholars, although from 1962 
onwards non-Arabs could only be corresponding 
members of the Academy. 

The first session of the Afadjma* took place on t4 
Shawwal 352/30 January 1934, after which the 
“house rules” were established and the chief officials 
were chosen. Presidents were successively Muham- 
mad Tawfik Rifat Pasha from 1934 until 1944, 
Lutf alSayyid from 1945 until 1963, and Taba 
Husayn as his successor until 1973. Permanent 
secretaries of the Academy were Manür Fahmi 
(889-1959) from 1934 until 1959, and Ibrahim 
Madkür (b. 1902) from 1960 onwards. The ad- 
ministration is carried out by an administrative 
director (al-murakib al-idári). After 1938, the name 
of the Academy was Madjwa* Fw'ád al-Awwal li 
"Llugka aL'arabiyya. In 1935, this was changed 
officially into Madima* al-lugha alSarabiyya, As 
a result of the Egyptian-Syrian union of 1958, the 
two Academies of Cairo and Damascus were joined 
together in 1960. Their new constitution gave internal 
autonomy, a moral personality (skoBAsiyja i“tibāriy- 
ya) and an autonomous budget to the Academy; 
the Minister of Education, however, became then 
the supreme president (al-ra?is al-aʻlā) of the Aca- 
demy. Its aims were extended toward unifying 
scientific terms in Arabic, reviving the Arab heritage 
of learning and stressing its links with the other 
cultural heritages of mankind, furthering the 
development of the language in general and in 
particular its orthography, and simplifying its 
grammar, The conclusions reached by the Academy 
should be applied and brought into practice by the 
Ministry of Education. Later, the Minister of Culture 
became Honorary President of the Academy. 
The number of its members rose to 60: 40 Egyptians 
and zo representatives of other Arab countries. Apart 
from its committee meetings, the Madima‘ holds a 
weekly meeting for its Egyptian members and an 
annual conference which is also attended by corres- 


ponding members from elsewhere. Whereas the first 
generation of Academicians consisted of men of a 
broad culture in language and literature, following 
generations tended to be more specialised in pi 
ticular fields such as the sciences, mathematics, 
law, medicine, shari*a, history, geography and psy- 
chology. As a result, later decisions taken by the 
Academy could imply more radical innovations. 
Hesides the great general meetings, a madjlis al- 
madjma‘ was established to carry out the decisions 
of the Academy and to divide the work to be done 
among the committees. The two Academies of 
Cairo and Damascus received a permanent secre- 
tariat in Cairo, al-maktab al-dd^im. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the Académie Frangaise is the model for 
the Egyptian Academy, there are some interesting 
differences: the Egyptian Madjmá*'s pan-Arab and 
also international character, its annual meetings, 
and its functioning as an Academy not only of 
language but also of arts and sciences make it com- 
parable to the Institut de France. Its stress on the 
fushà implies that classical Arab humanism, as 
transmitted by the pure Arabic language, should 
be conserved. 

Most of the actual work is done by special commit- 
tees: of finances (ladjnat al-máli y ya), of general prin- 
ciples (l. al-ugül al-(àmma), of mathematics (I. al- 
riyddiyyat), of physical and chemical sciences (I. al- 
‘diam al-tabiiyya wa 'LAimiyya), of biology ond 
medicine (/. Sultim al-haydt wa 'L-fibb), of social scien- 
ces (I. alSuldim al-idjtimaSiyya), of letters and arts 
U. al-adab wa 'lfunûn), of the dictionary (I. al- 
muSdjam), of the dialects (I. al-lahadjai), of the 
journal (J. al-madjalla) and of the library (J. kkisdnat 
al-kutub). In their sessions, specialists in various 
fields can be invited as experts whenever the Acade- 
micians are not sufficiently competent. As the number 
of specialisations has grown, the number of commit- 
tees has increased and sub-committees have been 
founded where needed, as well as technical commit- 
tees, The committees submit annual reports to the 
President of the Academy; they should keep more- 
over records of their meetings (mahddir ai-djalasát). 
The conclusions of the committees are provisional 
until they have been presented to and adopted by 
the general meeting of the Madjma‘, Members can 
publish their work outside the responsibility of 
their committee ot of the Academy; a special part 
of the Madjalla is reserved for this purpose, The 
Minister of Education has always been very much 
alert as to the consequences of the decisions taken 
by the Madjma* for schoolbooks. 

Special mention should be made of the precious 
collection of cards (djusisdt) which have been 
prepared for the historical dictionary and for the 
dictionary of technical and scientific terms. Massig- 
non used to lay great stress on this project and the 
need for a correct organisation of the cards, but it 
took some time before the system was introduced. 
August Fischer, whose project of a historical diction- 
ary of the Arabic language was oificially accepted by 
the Academy in 1938, made some t00,000 cards of his 
private collection available, which were transported 
from Leipzig to Cairo, but were neglected after his 
death in 1949. The cards for the scientific dictionary 
and for the historical dictionary have been differently 
organised; they have been placed in rooms not 
accessible for the public, and apparently they have 
been filled out only partially. In 1948 an office of 
registration (maktab al-tasdjid) was established with 
the task of classifying all terms accepted by the 
Academy. 
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The Academy has acted as patron for certain 
works and book publications, and it has given 
awards to certain manuscripts of quality which 
could be published as a consequence. The Academy 
has an international audience and is represented 
at international conferences dealing with the Arabic 
language. It has contributed to the organisation 
of the Union of Arab Academies and to that of the 
Arab Scientific Union. 

In its efforts to adapt the Arabic language to the 
demands and needs of modem times, it has paid at- 
tention primarily to problems of vocabulary and, 
in particular, to the creation of neologisms, Studies 
of grammar and especially of morphology serve in 
part to facilitate this work and to contribute to the 
making of modern dictionaries. Compared with this, 
studies on orthography, phonetics, dialects, syntax 
and stylistics have been less prominent. Work has 
concentrated on semantics and the grammar of the 
fushá; the more conservative members have always 
tended to defend at all costs the integrity and 
purity of the language. Members try to avoid an 
accumulation of synonyms. The rule has been 
established to prefer whenever possible one term 
to two or more if a neologism has to be made, or 
otherwise—if it is not possible to find one Arabic 
term—to proceed by means of a literal translation 
of the foreign term, Another rule is to study anything 
which could simplify Arabic writing as well as the 
rules of syntax and morphology. In particular, the 
Ministry of Education stresses the need for simpli- 
fication of grammar, The interest taken in dialect 
studies derives from the desire better to know the 
fushi, so that a decision can be taken about the inte- 
gration of the dialectal Arabic, Attention has been 
given to the transliteration of foreign words, starting 
with geographical names. Throughout the discus- 
sions, the history of Arabic grammar, the place of 
the Kuran as a norm for the Arabic language, and 
the role of linguistic norms as such, have come up 
again and again, Although some attempts have been 
made to propose a simplification of orthography for 
the purpose of printing, problems of writing and 
orthography, like those of phonetics, have hardly 
been dealt with. Most important hos been lexico- 
graphy (al-mutdjamiyydt) and the technical proce- 
dure of composing dictionaries; this has entailed, 
besides the creation of neologisms, the evaluation 
of data of classical lexicography. Through its dis- 
cussions since 1934 the Madjma‘ has established a 
sort of linguistic idjmá* for Arabic, though the dis- 
cussions themselves have taken place ina non-system- 
atic way. 

In the conclusion of his study about the Madjma* 
al-iugha alarabiyya, R. Hamzaoui observes two 
features by which it distinguishes itself from other 
academies. In contrast to the Academies of Damascus 
and Baghdad, it concentrates completely on the 
Arabic language, and in its decision-making it tries 
to arrive at a linguistic idjma* of its members before 
giving any authoritative statement. As in the Acad- 
emy of Damascus, the work of the Academy of 
Cairo takes its departure from the fuskd and aims 
to ensure a cultural and linguistic continuity from 
the beginning of Arabic literature until the present 
day. This often leads to a purist stand, seel 
defend the farabiyys against encroachments by 
foreign languages, in particular modern western 
ones. This approach to the modernisation of the 
Arabic language and of Arabic culture in general 
leads to compromise solutions and the rejection of 
any radieal solutions which may be proposed. 


Among the major publications of the Madjma* al- 
lugha alSarabiyya are al-Mu*djam al-wasit (2 vols., 
Cairo 1960-1) and MuSdjam alfág al-Kus?an (3 vols., 
Cairo 1953) as dictionaries; five volumes of Mabadir 
al-djalasat (1936-48), four volumes of the subsequent 
al-Bubilh wa 'l-mubddarit (1959-62) as reports on the 
work being done and papers read by Academicians 
the MadimiSat al-mustalahat al-Slmiyya wa 
fanniy ya, of which eight volumes appeared between 
1959 and 1968, and specialised listings of neologisms 
created by the Academy for particular fields; 
finally, the Madjallat madima* al-lugha al-‘arabiyya 
from 1934 onward as the regular journal of the 
Academy. One special volume was published of al- 
MuSdjam al-lughawt al-ta^rikki (Harf al-hamza. ili 
abad), the project of the historical dictionary initi- 
ated by August Fischer but later abandoned (Cairo 
1387/1967, 53 pp. Two specimen volumes were 
published of the great al-Mu'djam al-lughawt al- 
kabir meant to be an Arabic Larousse Encyclopédique 
Harf al-kamza—akht (Cairo 1956, $19 pp), and 
Mawädd min karf al-hamsa (Cairo 1381-2/1952 
155 pp. in typescript). Several studies on the Cairo 
Academy have been published, as is shown in the 
Bibliography below. 

(c) Trak. The history of al-Madjma‘ al-‘Timi al- 
*Irábi goes back to 1945 when a ladjna! al-la Tif wa 
'l-tardjama wa 'l-nashr was established in the Ministry 
of Education in order to expand the sphere of scien- 
tific activities in Irék and to keep up with such 
activities in the more developed countries. Due to 
the initiative of Mubammad Rida al-Shabtbt and 
his collaborators, amongst them Fadil al-Djamalt, 
al-Madima* alli al-Trdkt was founded by the 
government in 1947 and organised by the Ministry 
of Education. Its aims were more far-reaching than 
those of the preceding Committee as mentioned in 
Article 2 of the Regulations of the Iraq Academy 
(no. 62, 26 November 1947): Madjaila, i (19§0}, o): 

(i) to maintain the purity of the Arabic Language 
and seek to adapt it to the demands of the arts and 
sciences, and of the affairs of modern Ii 

(ii) to undertake research and writing in the fields 
of Arabic literature, the history of the Arabs, the 
history of the peoples of “Irik, their languages, 
sciences, and civilisation; 

(iii) to study the part played by the peoples of 
Islam in the propagation of Arabic culture; 

(iv) to maintain in safe-keeping rare Arabic manu- 
scripts and documents, and revive them by publishing 
them according to the latest scientific methods; and 

(v) to undertake research in the modern arts and 
sciences, encourage original writing and translation 
in these fields, and promote the spirit of scientific 
enquiry in the country. 

The Madjma* clearly wanted to provide an impetus 
to the scientific nahda in ‘Irak, as had been the pur- 
pose of the Madjma‘ in Damascus, founded after 
World War 1, for the scientific nahda in Syria. On 
25 June 1949 (no. 40), ten Articles were promulgated 
as an Amendment to the Regulations, The first 
meeting of the Madjmo* was held on 12 January 
1948 and up to o June 1950, 66 sessions were held 
as well as 150 committee sessions, At this stage, 
there were ten active members, all "Irákls. At the 
beginning of 1949, the Madjma‘ was considered to 
be a government body, and since by law the accumu- 
lation of ministrial or parliamentary functions 
with any other state positions was forbidden, 
several members had to leave the Academy; later 
that year Fádil al-Djamali and Matti *Akràwi left 
‘Irakk on official duty and had to be replaced by 
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others, though they remained honorary members of 
the Academy. At this stage also, 28 corresponding 
members were elected, both among *Irdkf and among 
Egyptian, Syrian and Lebanese scholars; four western 
orientalists also became corresponding members, 
A. Guillaume, H. A. R. Gibb, W. Margais and L. 
Massignon. 
The activities of the Academy in Baghdid con- 
sisted from the beginning both of purely internal 
activities and of activities directed towards the 
outside world: giving public lectures, bringing about 
publications, allocating funds in order to support 
the publication of books and awarding prizes for 
essays on particular subjects fixed by the Academy. 
Since 1950 it has published the Madjallat al-madjma* 
al-*ilmi al-‘irdkt on a yearly basis, to which Academ- 
icians and other scholars have contributed on a 
number of scholarly subjects. The public lectures 
organised by the Academy may be published in its 
Madialla or separately. Fach issue also contains a 
number of book reviews. In 1950 the Academy 
was able to acquire a printing-press. In its internal 
sessions, the Academy has established a number of 
new scientific and technical terms which are publish- 
ed in part in the Madjalla and in part on separate 
lists sent to various Ministries at their request. It 
should be noted that “Irdk during the early years did 
not yet possess a university, the University of Bagh- 
did being established only in 1958. Well-kaowa 
Presidents of the Academy have been Munir al-Kådī 
as from 1949 onwards, Muhammad Rida al-ShabIbI 
from 1958 onwards, and ‘Abd al-Razzàk Mubyt 
al-Din since the later sixties, Yüsuf ‘Izz al-Din 
being its permanent secretary since that time. 
The Law no. 49 of 1963 introduced certain changes 
in the Regulations of the Academy. 

The Academy has continued to hold its regular 
sessions and committee meetings and also to give 
financial assistance to the publishing of books and 
to acquire books for its library as well as microfilms 
of manuscripts, In 1970 the library counted some 
25,009 books, more than 300 periodicals and some 
400 manuscripts on microfilm. It had developed 
a card-index system, assigned prizes to winners 
of poetry festivals and participated in inter-Arab 
conferences on cultural subjects. The Academy also 
gave its opinion on cultural treaties which ‘rake 
was concluding with other countries. The Academy 
was liberal in giving its publications to numerous 
official institutions and personalities in the country 
and abroad; it gave assistance to students and schol- 
ars, photographed manuscripts from public and 
private libraries. Members participated in Committees 
for the Protection of Monuments, for a Translation 
Programme, ete. At present the Academy has active 
members (not exceeding fifteen “IrikI scholars), 
associate members, honorary members and corres- 
ponding members, the last two categories including 
both ‘Irakt and other nationalities, 

(d) Morocco. Although not a madjmat in the 
formal sense of the word, a similar institution in 
Rabat may be mentioned, After the first Intemation- 
al Congress on Arabisation held in Rabat in 1961, 
a Bureau Permanent de l'Arabisation was established 
in Rabat and recognised by the League of Arab 
States in 1968. Subsequently, this became the Bureau 
de Coordination de l'Arabisation de Ia Ligue des 
États Arabes à Rabat, which was integrated in the 
ALESCO (Arab League, on the pattern of a regional 
UNESCO) in r971, its definite regulations being 
established in 1973. Since 1964 this Bureau has 
Published al-Lisdn al-5araHi, with lists of neologisms 


and further articles of linguistic interest; it also 
publishes specialised listings of terms in particular 
fields with the Arabic, French and English equiva- 
lents, The members of the Bureau participate in 
meetings of the Academies in Damascus, Cairo and 
Baghdad. In its work on the modernisation of the 
Arabic language, the Bureau de Coordination de 
V'Arabisation de la Ligue des États Arabes follows 
less conservative lines than the established Acad- 
emies and appears to work more efficiently. Finally 
it should be noted that by a zahir (dahír) of 24 Shaw- 
wal 1397/8 October 1977, the king of Morocco 
created a royal academy (al-Akāđimiya al-malakiy- 
ya}, which consists of 60 members, 30 of which 
have the Moroccan nationality while 30 are foreign 
correspondents. The statutes of the academy have 
boen published in al-Babth al-Silmt, xxviti (1398) 
1978), 125-44. 

‘A Union of Arab Academies was founded in Cairo 
on 30 March 1957, by Decree no. 1319. 

Bibliography (in addition to the works and 
periodicals mentioned in the text): Damascus 
Academy: Muhammad Rachad Hamzaoui, 
L'Académie arabe de Damas el le problème de la 
modernisation de la langue arabe, Leiden 1965; 
Sim Dahan and Henri Laoust, L'oewure de Paca- 
démie arabe de Damas 1921-1950, in BEO (Damas), 
xiii, 160-219; Ridà Kabbala, Fikiris madfallat al- 
madima* al-‘ilmt al-‘arabi, Damascus 1375/1956. 

Cairo Academy: Official documents of the 
Madimá* al-lugha alarabiyya: (1) Marstim ing? 
al-madjma® wa "I-marüsim. al-mu‘addila lahu wa 
‘Llika abdikhitya wa-adPuhu wa-lidjinuhy, 
Cairo r952; (2) Kantnuhu, I@ihatuhu, hayàtuhv, 
ada uh al-Samilün wa 'lmurāsilān, Mubari? 
lidjin, Cairo 1961; (3) Madjmiat al-harürit al- 
Simiyya min al-dawra alā ilā "dawra al- 
thamina wa 'LSishrin, Cairo 1382/1963. Studies 
L. Massignon, Les six premières sessions de l'Acad- 
dmie Royale de Langue Arabe du Caire, in REI 
(1941-46), 159-69 and Opera minora ii (1963), 
649-59; Mustafa al-Shihabl, al-Musfalahat al- 
“lmiyya fi "-lugha. al“arabiyya fi "Radin wa 
‘bhadith, Cairo x955, new revised edition 1965; 
Ibrähim Madkir, al-Madjma* fi thaldthin Sims, 
midthu wa-hddirulu 1932-1932, Cairo 1383/1964; 
Mahdi ‘Allim, Madima® al-lugha al-‘arabiyya fi 
thatathin Sam", almadjma*iyyün, Cairo 1386/1966; 
Muhammad Rachad Hamzaoul, L'Académie de 
Langue arabe du Coire, Publications de l'Uni- 
versité de Tunis, 1975. Baghdad Academy: 
‘Abd Allah al-Diabbüri, al-Madjma* al-‘ilmt al- 
“rab, nagiPatuhu, afá?uhu, amdluku, Baghdad, 
nd. 

Rabat: Mongi Sayadi, Le Bureau de Coordina- 
Hon. de l'Arabisation dans le monde arabe, thesis 
Université de Paris III, 1976. General: Mansür 
Fahmi, Ta'rikh al-madiémi*, in Madjallat madjma* 
al-lugha al‘arabiyya al-malaki, i (1934), 170-6; 
‘Abd al-Fattib ‘Abida, al-Madjma alluphawi 
wa "l-madima* al-“lmi, in al-Hilàl, xxxvi (1968), 
3059. (J. D. J. WaAnpessURO) 


(i) Trax 

The establishment of the first Iranian language 
academy (Farhangistün-i zabdn-i Irán) resulted from 
developments representing two separate but related 
types of concerns, both stemming from the advent of 
modernisation in the early 19th century, and resulting 
in the double nature of the activities of the two acad- 
emies. These two sets of developments were: (a) the 
desire for purifying Persian from the foreign (mostly 
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Arabic) words, and (b) the need for new words created 
by the introduction of new concepts (technical and 
general). The history of the language academies and 
related events can be divided into five periods: 

(2) Historical background (up to 1921). 

(2) The immediate setting (1921-35). 

(3) The first Farkangistdn (1935-41). 

(4) Between the two Farhangistáns (1941-70). 

(s) The second Farhangisidn (1970- — ). 

(1) Historical background (up to 192r). Attempts 
to write in a Persian devoid of Arabic words go as 
far back as at least the 4th/1oth century. In recent 
times, the opposition to foreign words was triggered 
by nationalism, and was strengthened by the relative 
loss of the status of Arabie as part of the educational 
Curriculum. The first manifestation of this opposi- 
tion in recent times appeared in the roth century, 
when a number of writers and poets wrote in Farsi-yi 
sara “pure Persian”, and some of them promoted it 
through research on the subject, These efforts 
continued, and became increasingly more extensive 
as time went on. During the same century, a new 
factor was introduced by the need for words to 
designate concepts brought in by modernisation 
in ever-increasing numbers. When the two factors 
overlapped, a three-sided debate developed: Should 
the new concepts be called (1) by their European 
names; or (2) by Arabic names (already in use in 
the Arabic-speaking countries or Ottoman Turkey, 
or to be coined in Iran itself); or (3) by native 
Persian words (existing or to be cofned)? In practice, 
(x) was used most often, and (3) least often, especially 
at the earlier stages. In addition, a number of loan 
translations were introduced. 

(2) The immediate setting (1927-1935). Rid 
Shih Pahlawi took over the government in 1921, 
and became king in 1925. Because of the encourage- 
ment of nationalism by the new régime, and the em- 
phasis on the glories of ancient Iran, the debate on 
the foreign elements in Persian gained greater prom- 
inence. Opposition to loanwords grew and became 
more serious as their numbers increased. The debate 
spread to newspapers and journals. The government, 
and several of its agencies, also became involved, 
issuing public orders as wel! as interna! memoranda, 
forbidding the use of European words and names, 
and even ordering that Persian writings on store 
‘signs should be made more prominent than anything 
in foreign scripts. Foreign words were considered 

‘worse than a foreign army”, their use a "literary 
disaster”. The subject came up in parliamentary 
debates, and Rídà Shah himself took a direct personal 
interest. 

Riga Shih launched a series of reforms, mostly in 
the outward aspects of life, and practically all 
conducive to the importation of Western objects 
and Western institutions, This resulted in a greater 
need for new words. The need for coining new terms, 
often in combination with the interest in purifica- 
tion, led to the formation of a number of groups, 
which differed in longevity, efficiency, and their 
impact on the language. The first such group seems 
to have been the Andjuman-i ‘Limi (Scientific 
Society), formed in the rozos. In November 1924, 
the Ministry of War, in consultation with the Ministry 
‘of Education, formed a group made up of several 
high-ranking officers from the Shüri-yí “Äli-yi 
‘Nigém (Supreme Military Council), as well as civilians 
from both ministries, charged with oi 
terms. The words hawdpaymd "airplane", Rkalabin 
"pilot", furadgih "airport", and others adopted by 
the group are now well-established in the language. 


There were other groups. The longest-lived and best- 
organised was the Andjumani Wadi Lughdl wa 
Ixfilahat-i mi (The Committee for Coining Scien- 
tific Terms), founded by Dr. ‘Isä SadIk at the Dar 
al-Mu‘allimin-i ‘Ali (National Teachers’ College), 
since renamed as Danishsard-yi ‘Alt, of which he 
had just been appointed dean, This student commi 
tee, under a faculty sponsor, adopted a constitution, 
with a set of principles and guidelines. Active 
from February-March 1933 to September-October 
1949, it adopted about 3,000 terms in all, of which 
some 400 are said to have become fully-accepted. This 
committee continued its work even after the estab- 
lishment of the first Farhangistan. 

In 1935, the Ministry of Education founded the 
Ahadimi-yi Tibbi (Medical Academy), whose mem- 
bership was made up of a number of well-known 
physicians and scholars. The group passed a constitu- 
tion which listed ro types of activities for itself, 
including the coining of medical terms. It was this 
group which adopted the word farkangislan for 
academy". (Farhong, originally meaning “polite- 
", etc., and also "'diction- 


in tho sense of "culture", and in the 19909 t replaced 
the Arabic Ma'irif in the name of the “Ministry of 
Education". More recently, in the name of the newly- 
founded “Ministry of Culture”, it has been used 
in the sense of “culture”, and the compound Amazigk 
wa Parvarish has replaced it in the name of the 
“Ministry of Education".) 

(3) The first Farhangistan (1935-41). By 1934, 
the efforts to purify Persian of its foreign element. 
had acquired the proportions of a movement. 
Starting mostly in some periodicals, it soon spread 
to the various government offices, and to a major 
department of the Madjlis. A widespread hunt was 
on for “pure” Persian words to replace many common 
Arabic words. The words were found in dictionaries 
as well as other sources, including the Skdh-ndma, 
Articles written in Fársi-yi sara were accompanied 
by glossaries, without which readers would have 
been at a loss, but nevertheless correspondence in 
this style was often unintelligible. Difficulties often 
arose in intra-governmental communication, since 
each person felt free to use “pure” Persian words 
which he had found, and there was little or no 
common ground among the many enthusiasts, 

Rida Shah Pahlaw! visited Turkey in 1934, where a 
movement for purifying Turkish from Arabic and 
Persian words was afoot, supported by the govern- 
ment of Kemal Atatürk, on whose order the Turkish 
Linguistic Society had been founded on 12 July 
1932 (see section 3, below). Upon Ridà Shah's 
return to Iran, approached by a number of purifica- 
tion supporters, he ordered a committee to be 
selected in the Ministry of War to adopt Persian 
equivalents for military terms. The Army Staff 
bad already adopted native Persian equivalents 
for a large number of military terms, which had been 
reported to the king and put in use. These included 
the words afsay "officer" and artish "army", both 
now established terms (and both objectionable from 
the etymological point of view). 

The Mimistry of Education, which was opposed 
to the movement, tried to subvert the new committee. 
Within a few hours after the committee's first 
meeting, Prime Minister Muhammad ‘Al! Furüghl, 
an experienced politician and a respected scholar, 
and unsympathetic to the cause of purification, 
recruited for the task by the equally unsympathetic 
Ministry of Education, suggested to the king that 
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a group of scholars be commissioned to study tbe 
matter, and to prepare the way for the establishment 
of an academy (farhangisian). 

The idea of establishing a language academy was 
not entirely new, In 1903, the government decided to 
establish a Madjlis-i Ahadimi, which, however, did 
not last long. One of its coinages was rah-i than "rail- 
a translation of French chemin de fer, now a 
well-established part of Persian vocabulary. The 
idea continued to come up from time to time, until 
Furüghl was permitted by the Shah to found an 
academy. Furüghl charged ‘Isa SadIk with preparing 
a plan for an academy. He drafted a constitution, 
based in part on that of the Académie Francaise. 
After some changes, it was approved by the Council 
of Ministeries on i9 May 1935, and sent to the 
Ministry of Education on 26 May 1935 for action. 

Article II of the constitution specifies the responsi- 
bilities of the Farhangistén in twelve items. Items t, 
2, 4-7, deal with collecting, adopting, and coining 
words. Items 8-1 concern literature. Item 12 calls 
for “inquiry into the reform of the Persian script". 
References to purification of Persian are mild, and 
almost casual: Item 2 states that the words to be 
chosen "in all domains of lif should be Persian 
"as much as possible". Item 3 states the responsi 
lities of the Farhangistan as “pruning (pirástan) from 
the Persian language] inappropriate foreign words", 

The Farhangistan held its first meeting on 2 June 
1935, chaired by Furüghi. Other ordinary (paywasta) 
members present included Muhammad Tak! Bahir 
[gv], "AU Akbar Dihkhuda [q.». in Suppl], Abu 
"Hasan Furdghi, Badi“ al-Zaman (Furiizinfar), 
Husayn Gulgulab, ‘Alt Asghar Hikmat, Mabmüd 
Hisabl, Sad Nafis, ‘Abd al-‘Azim Karīb, Ghulam 
Ridà Rashid-Yasimi, ‘Isa Sadik, Sadik Ridazida 
Shafak, Husayn Sami, Hasan Wuthük, and others. 
Among members added jater were Ibrahim Pür- 
Dawid, ‘All Akbar Siyast, ‘Abbas Ikbal Aghtiyant, 
Mubammad Hidjazi, Muhammad Karwinl, Abmad 
Bahmanyar and Djalal al-Din Huma. Among 
the associate (tedbasia) members elected at various 
times were the Iranian novelist Sayyid Muhammad 
‘ATi Djamilzáda, and a number of foreigners, 
cluding Professors A. Christensen (Denmark), 
Henri Massé (France), Jan Rypka (Czechoslovakia) 
and Mubammad Hasan Haykal (Egypt). 

The Farkangistán adopted its internal by-laws on 
4 August 1935, and later slightly modified them. 
Other by-laws were adopted later. The internal 
ws called for the establishment of seven cor 
mittees. Although the designations of these commit 
tees, and the description of the tasks of the Farhang: 
din found in its constitution, set down a wide variety 
of tasks for it, in practice it spent all of its time and 
energy in adopting Persian words to replace foreign 
words, 

According to its coustitution, the officers of the 
Farhangistan consisted of a president, to be appointed 
by the king, and two vice-presidents and two secre- 
taries elected for two years by a majority of the 
ordinary members. The first president was Premier 
Furòghi. He resigned as premicr a few months later 
and after that did not attend its meetings, In March- 
April 1936, Hasan Wuthüle succeeded him, 

Ridà Shih was dissatisfied with the speed with 
which the Farhangistdn was progressing, and ordered 
it to be reorganised. This reorganisation took place 
on 28 April 1938. Several new members were added; 
and three members, including Wuthdk and Dibkhudá, 
were removed. The presidency of the Farhangistdn 
was henceforth to be given to the Minister of Educa- 


tion. The first president under the new system was 
SAIL Asghar Hikmat. He was succeeded by Ismdl 
Mirüt three months later. Mir'üt's presidency 
lasted until September 1941. The committee structure 
also was changed. Of a total of eight committees, 
five wore charged with coining terms. The work 
of the Farhangistán was now practically restricted, 
both officially and in fact, to the coining of terms. 

Not everyone was in sympathy with the aims and 
the activities of the Farkangisidn, Indeed, its founder, 
Furüghl, himself apparently became involved in it 
more to keep those whom he considered extremists 
from controlling it than to help the purification 
movement. In fact, in a public lecture he gave a few 
months after the Farhangistin began work, he tried 
to correct what he considered mistaken ideas about 
the organisation's work; e.g. the idea that it was a 
“word-manufacturing plant", and that its raison 
d'être was “purging Persian of Arabic words com- 
pletely”. In March-April 1937, the Farhangistan 
Published an expanded version of this lecture 
under the title Piydwm ba-Farhangistan ["Message 
to the Farhangistáw"]. Throughout this message, he 
stressed the importance of Arabic for Persian, and 
preached moderation in the attempts to purify 
Persian, and patience in introducing new Persian 
words and reviving old ones. 

The first Farhangistán was active for little more 
than six years (though it continued to exist on paper 
until ca, 1956). During this time, it invented, revived 
and adopted over 2,400 words. These words were 
widely circulated in the press and in book form. 
‘The largest number of the words were technical 
terms in banking, medicine, zoology, arithmetic, 
geology, physics, botany, geometry, and govern- 
ment. In addition, it adopted Persian equivalents 
for some 200 Arabic expressions used ia Persian 
eg. amr for díadid al-idath "newly built". 
It also changed some place names, mostly from 
Arabic or Turkish to Persian; e.g. Mubammara was 
changed to Khurramshahr, Anzali to Pahlawi In 
their forms, the words adopted by the Farhangistan 
fall into several categories: (a) simple words; angal 
"parasite"; (b) compounds, eg. payan-ndma (from 
paydn "end" + nama "letter") "thesis, dissertation 
(for a college or university degree)"; (c) words made 
with affixes, e.g. dädgāh (from dad “justice” + -gãh, 
a suffix of place) "court"; bäsdäsht (from bés-, a 
prefix comparable to the English prefix re- + dāsht, 
past stem of the verb "to have") "detention". A 
few of the Farhangistin words were European loan- 
words; e.g. min "mine" from French mine, Most of 
them, however, were made up of native Persian 
elements, and can be classified in several categories: 
(a) old words revived, e.g. pizi “physician”; 
(b) old words given new or specialised meanings, 
e.g. dáwar (originally "judge") "arbitrator", arz 
("value") "Tioreign] exchange"; (c) assignment of 
different meanings to members of a doublet (or 
triplet, etc.), ie. the different phonological forms of 
what was historically a single word, eg. dgdhi 
"secret police": agakt "advertisement"; (d) diffe- 
rentiation of meaning among a set of synonyms or 
near-synonyms, as in the geological terms dawr 

'epoch"; dawra "period"; dawrin "era", rüsgir 
“age”; (e) in a few instances (mostly in place names), 
a slight change in the form of an existing word 
making it more Persian in appearance, e.g. from 
daranlina to karantin “quarantine”, from siyérat 
orig. Arabic "pilgrimage") to Ziydr (an obsolete 
Persian masculine name); (f) in a few cases, Persian- 
ising the spelling of a word, mostly in place names, 
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eg. from fafin to tüfin ‘storm’, from Tihrán to 
Tihrán. Some Farhangisán words were loan-trans- 
lations. There were three types of these: (a) a simple 
Persian word given a new (additional) meaning on 
the model of a foreign word, e.g. čang, meaning 
"clutch" given the additional meaning of "clutch" 
of a car; (b) a compound Persian word formed on 
the model of a foreign compound and given the 
meaning of that compound, e.g. nabhusi wasir 
"prime minister", modelled on the English prime 
minister; and the river named Siyah Ab, 
Turkish Kara Sd, literally “Black Water’ 
word made with an affix in similar fashion, e.g. 
bi-ndm “limited company”, modelled on the French 
anonyme. 

Many Farkangisian words have never been 
commonly accepted; e.g. ambára “accumulator” 
(in physics), bihindjár “normal”, pashina "capsule" 
Some words, however, have clearly come into 
common use: terms dealing with governmental 
administration (including names of the various 
ministries, departments, etc.); names of cities and 
towns; and a few scientific terms, 

A number of words coined by the Farhangistan, 
presumably from native Persian elements, are 
questionable, or clearly wrong from the points of 
view of semantics, grammar or etymological history, 
as pointed out by several scholars. Thus ashkib 
“floor (of a building)" is Aramaic; Adwar "east" 
was used by classical writers in the sense of "west" 
as well as “east”; dastgir kardan was chosen for "to 
capture, arrest”, its derivative dasigirt for “municipal 
assistance”, All in all, some of the words coined by 
the Farhangistin show imprecision, unfamiliarity 
with, or disregard of, Persian grammatical rules, 
especially rules of word formation, and an absence 
of consistent principles and methods. 

The Farhangistiw's words created problems for the 
people, partly because of the large numbers of new 
words introduced at short intervals, partly because 
they were not always fully explained, partly because. 
of the inherent difficulty of substituting new (and 
often unfamiliar) words for those well-established 
in the language through centuries of use. Sometimes 
the new words were misused. 

(4) Behreen the two Farhangistans (1941-70). 

During the Second World War, Rida Shah Pahlawi 
abdicated in September 1941, three weeks after Iran 
was occupied by the British and Russian forces. With 
the support of the powerful ruler removed, the Far- 
hasgisidn lost its vigour. Its opponents now became 
active, denouncing it openly in the press. The Far- 
hangisidn reconsidered some of those of its adopted 
words to which objections had been made. The 
Ministry of Education issued a memorandum 
authorising the return to traditional mathematical 
terms which had been replaced with newly-coined 
words in school books. 

Alter the occupation, Furüght once again became 
the President of the Farhangistén in December 194r 
or January 1942. He died on 26 November 1942, and 
the presidency went to Husayn Sami‘, Adib al- 
Saltana. After his death in January-February 1954, 
no successor was appointed to the presidency. The 
Farkangistin ceased to exist even on paper, despite 
continued occasional attempts to revive it, In the 
meantime, the need for new terms grew because of 
expanding education, increased trauslation activity, 
etc. After a time, a number of groups were organised 
was henceforth to be given to the Minister of Educa- 
for the purpose, but most were short-lived and non- 
productive. 


The inactivity and later disappearance of the Far- 
hangistán did not for long weaken the movement for 
purification, After Rid’ Shah, the debate on purifica- 
tion was revived, with the opponents once again be- 
coming active and vociferous. They included ‘Abbas 
Tigbàl ÁshtiyánI and Wabid Dastgirdl, whose journals, 
Yádgir aad Armaghán respectively, published attacks 
on the Farhangistin, The major spokesman for the 
opposition was Sayyid Hasan Takizáda [ge]. The 
chief advocate of language reform—not the same as 
purification—was Sayyid Ahmad Kasrawi [q.v.], who, 
however, disagreed with the majority of the propo- 
nents of purification. Both of these men became 
active in this area during Rid Shah's reign. They 
exerted their greatest influence after his abdication, 
however, and for this reason it is appropriate and 
convenient to discuss them at this point. Sayyid 
Hasan Takizida was a well-known, widely respected, 
influential politician, diplomat, and scholar. In 
1935, he had attacked purification in an article 
published in the journal cf the Ministry of Education. 
His reference to "the intervention of the sword 
in the work of the pen" as being "contrary to the 
taste and dignity of Iranians" was taken as an insult. 
to the Shah, and the article was cut out of the issue 
and replaced, This paper was reprinted in 1942. 
On 24 February r948, he gave a lengthy lecture 
entitled Lusümei lifr-t Fürsl-yi fasih ("The necessity 
of preserving eloquent Persian”) at the Dánigksará- yi 
‘Ali (National Teachers’ College) in Tehran. Almost. 
three-quarters of it is given to the question of Arabic 
words in Persian. Among the points he made were 
that many Arabic words in Persian had been "natu- 
ralised"; that expulsion of Arabic loanwords was 
a "malicious attempt on the Persian language and 
Tranian nationality” and would impoverish the 
language; that purifying Persian would gradually 
cut off Iranians from the neighbouring Muslim 
nations; that Arabic was an extremely rich language; 
that words for new concepts should preferably be 
borrowed from "the more familiar, easier Arabic 
words common in Egypt and Syria or ... those 
common in old Persian books". Finally, he believed 
that choice of new words should be left to writers, 
and that “legal and coercive force must not enter 

‘The major proponents of purification since the dis- 
cussion grew serious in the 1930s included Dhabib 
Bihrüz (d. 1971); Abu "I-Kásim Azàd Marágha*t (d. 
1946); and Abmad Kasrawi Tabrizi (1890-1946). 
Kasrawi was the most active of the purification 
advocates, and the most enduring. He was also the 
most relentless in ignoring the Farhangistin and its 
instructions even in its heyday during Rida Shah's 
reign. 

Kasraw! was a historian, a linguist, and a jurist. 
In the early 1930s he also became an advocate of far- 
reaching social change in all areas of culture. It was. 
in close connection with his extensive writings and 
lectures on Iranian society and its ills that he pursued. 
language reform. Kasraw! believed that, through the 
centuries, Persian had come to be a language fraught 
with problems in all its aspects, including grammar 
and semantics, The foreign element in it was only one 
problem. On this subject, he disagreed with those who 
advocated purification on nationalistic grounds, and 
those who opposed it on religious grounds, He argued 
that each language should have its independence, and 
that its borders should not be left open indiscrimin- 
ately to foreign words, as Persian has for many 
centuries been left open to Arabie words. He believed 
that uncontrolled importation of Arabic words into 
Persian has been more responsible than anything 
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else for the current decayed state of Persian— both. 
its vocabulary and its grammar; and this decadence 
has harmful psychological effects on the speakers 
of Persian, On the Arabic words in Persian, he 
believed that those Arabic words that were common 
in Persian, and for which no native Persian equiva- 
lents existed any longer should be retained; that, 
except for scientific terms, no words should be 
invented, but people's usage should be followed; 
that needed new words should be coined from Persian 
materials (by compounding and affixation); that 
Persian words selected should be correct; that they 
should be so formed as to make possible the deriva- 
tion of other words from them; that there is no 
need to find a Persian equivalent for each and every 
foreign word, since many of the latter words were 
superfluous; that each word should have only one 
meaning; and that each meaning should always 
be expressed by the same words, thus eliminating 
synonymy. Furthermore, he repeatedly emphasised 
that the question of language reform was a scientific: 
matter and that to undertake such a reform was a 
sistit endeavour, requiring certain qualifico- 
Like Takizida, Kasrawi was opposed to the esta- 
blishment of an academy, He felt that language 
reform should come about through the efforts of 
writers, who should improve their styles, and thus 
provide models for the people at large. Kasrawl, 
however, would permit the establishment of an 
organisation for coining and selecting scientific 
and technical terms. 

(5) The second Farhangistan (1970 — ). Kas- 
raw! was assassinated in March 1946. For the next 
twenty years or so, there was a virtual luli in the 
debate on language purification and reform. The 
first break in the lull was a lecture by Dr. Mubammad 
Mukaddam of the University of Tehran in December 
1965, and an interview with him published in 1966. 
Mukaddam believed that Persian was poor in techno- 
logical and scientific terminology, but was fully 
equipped to meet its needs; that Persians should not, 
as was frequently suggested, confine themselves 
to the language of their literary classics; that, 
contrary to the suggestion made by many, full use 
of analogy should be made in the coining of words; 
that Persian's own resources should be used for 
the purpose; that the otherwise very simple Persian 
language has become confused by the Arabic forms 
in it, resulting in numerous mistakes made even 
by university students; and that, again contrary 
to the claim of many, coining new words from 
Persian resources would not cut off Iranians from 
other speakers of Persian, since no one was advocating. 
the replacing of Arabic words with Persian in the 
writings of the past—that, in fact, the other Persian- 
speaking peoples should welcome the new terms 
which Iranians would be making available to them, 

Soon, discussions of language reform began to ap- 
pear in the daily press (e.g. Kayhán), and in journals, 
such as Wahid, Yaghma and Talás& In 1970, the 
Ministry of Culture and Art sponsored a conference 
for discussing the Persian language, held on October 
28-30, in Tehran. At the opening session, a message 
was read from Mubammad Rida Shah Pahlawl, in 
which he announced that he had already approved 
the constitution of the Imperial Foundation for the 
Farhangistans of Iran, which was to be established. 
He said that the constitution provided for a Far- 
hawgistan-i sabān-i Trdn ("Language Academy of 
Tran”). On the last day of the conference, the 
Minister of Culture and Art presented the members 


of that Parhangisian to the Shah: Dr, Sadik Ridizida 
Shafak, Husayn Gulgulab, Dr, Mahmud Hisübi, 
Dr. ‘Is Sadi, Dhabth Bihraz, Djamal Rida’, 
Muhammad Mukaddam, Yahy& Mahyác-Nawwabi, 
Mustafa Mukarrabi, Marshal ‘Alt Karimia and 
Sadik Kiy8, who was appointed president of the 
body by imperial order. 

In his message, the Shah referred to the old Far- 
hangistén and to the new one as an expansion of the 
old one. Four members of the new one (Gulgulàb, 
Sadik, Hisib! and Shafak) had been members of the 
old one also. Another member, BihrOz, had served on. 
one of its committees. President Kiya had for many 
years been a collaborator with Mukaddam in lan- 
guage-reform activities. 

‘The new Farhangistán differed from the old one in 
that it was to be one of several such organisations. 
The Farkangistan-i Hunar wa Adab (“Academy of 
Art and Literature") was founded soon aftervard. 
However, the Language Academy was the main 
focus, received the greatest financial support, and 
became very active, 

The new body had an elaborate organisation, con- 
sisting of a Council, made up of the ordinary mem- 
bers; four Push@hishedhs (Research Centre); a 
library; a phonetic laborator 
The four Puhihighedhs were: (1) Washa-gusini 
(Adoption of words); (2) Washahd-ys Fürsi (Persian 
words), which was charged with “collecting Persian 
words and showing the capabilities of this language 
in making words"; (3) Zabdnha-yi bástáni wa miyána. 
wa guyighd-yi Trang (Old and Middle [Iranian] 
languages and Iranian dialects); and (4) Dastūr-i 
taban-i Fársi (Persian grammar). The first of these 
centres has been the most active. It began with 
13 groups, each responsible for terms in a specific 
field or fields. By the end of 1975, they had proposed 
30,000 Persian equivalents for some 15,000 foreign 
words, 

One feature of the procedure followed by these 
groups is the publication of lists of words for which 
Persian equivalents are being sought, in monographs 
entitied Pighntkad-i shumd fist? ("What do you pro- 
pose ?"). These monographs are distributed world- 
wide. The proposals received were to be considered 
when deciding on new terms, which were to be 
approved by the Shah before becoming final. 

‘As far as their forms and etymological histories 
are concerned, the words adopted by the second Far- 
hangistdn are by and large similar to those adopted 
by the first one. Several points are worth mentioning, 
however: (1) greater and bolder use of affixation and 
compounding; (2) greater consistency among the 
various adopted words; (3) greater tendency to 
revive obsolete or archaic words unknown to the 
majority of Persian speakers; (4) formation of words 
from Middle and Old Persian bases; e.g. pardis 
"park" (e. Mod. Pers, firdaws "paradise", and 
English paradise, and its cognates in other European 
languages); pardiza "campus" (related to tbe 
preceding); and (s) insistence on replacing some quite 
common words; e.g. mihrás for mdr "architect"; 
diwkhwah for dáwjalab "candidate"; farhibMári 
for farhang, dnsusish-wa-parwarish for ta‘lim-we-tar- 
biyat ‘education’; pargir for muhi and pirdmin 
“environment”; ete. 


Coxetusion 


A brief comparison between the old and the new 
Farhangistdn might be useful: (1) The new one is a far 
more serious undertaking—as evidenced in its ela- 
borate organisation and procedures. (2) Its work is not 
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confined to word-making but covers the entire 
language. (3) Its members, as a group, believe in 
‘their work, while the old one was organised and at 
least at first controlled by people (eg. Fwrüghi) 
mot in sympathy with language purification. (4) 
Its members and those outsiders working with them 
are professionally more highly qualified than their 
predecessors, in linguistics and other relevant fields. 
4) It is a more open operation, in that it consults 
‘the public, or at least the scholarly community. 
46) Its work is more systematic, and its procedures 
more elaborate. 

As for the future of the academy, and of language 
‘purification, it is difficult to predict after the Febru- 
‘ary 1979 overthrow of the monarchy by a revo- 
lution with strong religious overtones. The Far. 
hangistän is now inactive, if not in fact defunct. 
If the atmosphere prevailing during the first nine 
months of the new régime continues, any under- 
taking of his type would most likely discontinue, 
or at least be weakened and restricted. Under such 
conditions, the activities of any language academy 
would very likely be confined to the coining and 
adoption of technical terms, 

Bibliography: A short history of the two 
language academies and similar organisations in 
Iran and of language reform is provided in M. A. 
Jarayery, Farhangistén: la Academia Irania de 
la Lengua, Mexico City (forthcoming), which 
contains a comprehensive bibliography. A shorter 
account, from a somewhat different perspective, 
will be found in his article The modernisation of 
Persian vocabulary and language reform in Iran 
(forthcoming). For a list of the persons writing 
in pure Persian from the earliest times, see “A. A. 
Hikmat, Pársi-yi nagka, Tehran 1951, where 
examples of such writings are given. See also 
M. Ishaque, Modern Persian poetry, Calcutta 
1943. Information on the various terminology 
and purification groups is found in Mubammad 
Mubit-Tabátabat, Nigahbant-ys zabin-i Fürsi, 
Yaghmd, xxiüi (1971), 69:75; Mubsin Shamla, 
Tarikh? as wad^i lughat dar Irdn, in Wahid, 
v (1968), 834-8; and in the Jazayery monograph 
sited above. On the committee at the Dénish- 
sard-yi ‘Alf, see ‘Isa Sadik, Yádgir-i “umr, Tehran 
1959-75, ii, 105 ff. The constitution and internal 
by-laws of the Farhangisian, tists of its members 
and committees, and of words adopted up to 21 
March 1942, are found in Waskahd-yi naw Ai tā 
Püyiwi sili 1939 dar Farhangistan padhirufia 
shuda asi, Tehran 1973 (repr. of the original 1942). 
A briel analysis of the words approved by the two 
Farhangistdns is given in Jazayery's book and in 
A. Shakoor Ahsan, Modern trends im the Persian 
language, Islamabad 1976, 111-30. On the develop- 
ments between the two Farhangistdns, see also 
Luzüm-i hifgei First-yi fasih, in Yadgar, vi (1948), 
1:40. On Kasrawl, see now (in addition to Bibl. in 
the article, s.v), Niwishahd-yi Kasrawi dar 
samina-yi zadin-i Farsi, ed. Husayn Yazdaniyan, 
Tehran 1979. For an analysis of Kasrawi's views 
on, and methods of, language reform, see Jazayery, 
Yaddiyihi-yi dar pirimün-i küghishhd wa an 
digkakd-yi Kasrewi dar tamima-yi sabim, which 
appears on pp. 11-47 of that book in lieu of an 
introduction. On the second Farhamgisán, see 
Jazayery’s monograph and article cited at the 
beginning of this bibliography, the Ashan book 
cited, and the publications of the Farhangistan 
itself. The latter include Farhangistén-i zabán-i 
Trán: hadaf, sázman, waşifa, rawish-i faaliyyat, 


Tehran r972, and the Pishwihdd-i shuma cist 

monographs of which four were published, Tehran 

1972-6. Samples of its adopted words are found 

in Barübarhd-yi  Fürsi-yi barkhi az wdghahd- 

yi dmurghi, Tehran 1974. 

(M. A. Jazavery) 
(ii) Turkey 

‘There are two academies in Turkey, the Society 
for Turkish History and the Society for the Turkish 
Language, both set up on the initiative of Mustafa 
Kemal Atatürk (g.0.], who supervised their work 
closely until his death in 1938, whereupon nearly 
all his estate was divided evenly between them. Both 
during and after his lifetime, these academies 
closely followed his views on the interpretation of 
Turkish history and the reform of the Turkish lan- 
guage respectively. In brief, they maintained that 
the Turks were an ancient people, connected with 
Anatolia since the oldest times, with a language 
of their own and responsible for major contributions 
to world civilisation. The operational results of 
this approach, which the academies were expected to 
foster, were to be an increase in pride among Turks 
regarding their past and their language and the will 
again to play a role in world civilisation through 
rapid modernisation. 

The Türk Tarih Kurumu (TTR) or the “Society 
for Turkish History" had as its predecessor the Türk 
Tarihi Tetkik Heyeti or “Committee for Research 
into Turkish History", founded in 1930. In 1937, 
this was succeeded by the Türk Tarihi Tetkik Cemi- 
yeti or “Society for Research into Turkish History", 
Whose own name was changed to Türk Tarih Kurumu 
(meaning the same) in 1935. 

The scope and goals of the TTK were to study 
the history of the Turks and of Turkey and to pub- 
lish and disseminate the results of this research, 
The following methods were suggested for attaining 
these objectives: 1. Research and investigation of 
sources relating to the history of the Turks and of 
Turkey, 2, Translation (into Turkish) and publish- 
ing of these source materials. 3. Convening of con- 
gresses for discussion of new findings and other 
scholarly topics. 4. Despatch of scholars (judivi- 
duals of groups) for investigation of documents 
which shed light upon the history of the Turks and 
of Turkey. s. Cooperation with local and foreign 
scholarly institutions regarding the study and 
publication of relevant material 

The TTK, organised like other academies and 
learned societies throughout the world, is housed 
in its own building in Ankara, with an impressive 
library (including archival materials, por manus- 
cripts, 189 microfilms, 172 photocopies of manu. 
scripts, numerous local and foreign journals and 
73.166 books and offprints, by late 1979) and its 
Own printing press. It serves as the centre for the 
TTK's manifold activities, which include research, 
lectures, exhibitions and international congresses 
—convened approximately once every five years 
Since 1932-—as well as publication of the proceedings 
of these congresses under the title Tirk tarih kon- 
gresi sunulan bildiriler (later renamed Türk tarih 
kongresi bildirileri), along with numerous other 
works. The TTK's conception of Turkish history is 
maximalist; one of its first publications was a four- 
volume textbook for secondary schools (iisc), em- 
phasising the overall history of the Turks (and Tur- 
kic peoples) throughout Asia and their contributions 
to werld civilisation. The 347 scholarly books— 
many of which comprise several volumes—published 
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by the TTK up to late 1979 indicate the Society's 
wide-ranging interest in the history of the Turks 
and Turkey (and to a lesser extent, in world history 
as well). It has published critical editions of his- 
torical documents and other archival materials, as 
well as studies in archaeology and history, with 
emphasis on the Ottoman and Turkish periods and 
especially on Atatürk's role, although also con- 
sidering the history of art and folklore in Turkey. 
A few of these books were intended for a general 
readership. In addition to its bibliographies of 
historical research, the TTK publishes a scholarly 
quarterly, Belleten (1037- — ) and a twice-yearly 
collection of documents, Belgeler: Türk Tarih Bel- 
geler Dergisi (1964-.— ). 

The Türk Dil Kurumu (TDK) or the “Society 
for the Turkish Language" was preceded by the Dil 
Heyeti or "Language Committee", established in 
1929 to coordinate and advance—on a more insti- 
tutionalised level—the language reform which had 
commended one year earlier upon adoption of the 
Latin alphabet. In 1932, with the government's 
blessing, the Committee expanded and became the 
Türk Dili Tetkik Cemiyeti or “Society for Research 
into the Turkish Language" whose name was 
changed in 1934 to Türk Dili Araştırma Kurumu 
(meaning the same, but very obviously displaying 
the switch from Arabic to Turkish roots). In 1936, 
its name was finally abbreviated to Türk Dil Kurumu. 

The scope and objectives of the TDK were revised 
several times. Their clearest expression may per- 
haps be found in the Society's 1943 statues: x. To 
purify the language of foreign accretions and to 
Turkify it (Mrkpelagtirmel). 2. To collect Turkish 
words used in Turkey and elsewhere and publish 
them in dictionaries of the Turkish of Turkey and 
of Turkish dialects. 3, To prepare and publish re- 
levant linguistic works along with the above diction- 
aries. 4. To examine ways and means of coining new 
words and to prepare a basic grammar of Turkish and 
à comparative grammar of Turkish dialects, 5, To 
draw up lists of technical terms for schools and 
universities and to prepare a dictionary of such 
Turkish terms. 6. To collect and publish popular 
proverbs. 7. To investigate the Turkish language 
from its earliest times and to compare it with other 
languages, in order to prepare etymological dic- 
tionaries. 8, To study documents relating to the 
Turkish language and the development of other 
languages, with special reference to their vocabularies 
and the coining of new words. 9. To study modern 
linguistic works and to translate them into Turkish. 

The TDK, likewise organised similarly to other 
learned societies, has its own building in Ankara 
which houses its large library (about 25,000 volumes, 
150 different periodicals, 60 manuscripts, 33 micro- 
films and over roo volumes of photocopies of 4$ 
books, in 1980) and serves as headquarters for its 
multifaceted activities in linguistic research. The 
best-known of these activities has most likely been 
the coining of new words and terms to replace those 
of Arabic or Persian origin. While many of these 
neologisms are indeed words of Turkish and Turkic 
n, some are wholly original coinages. These 
new terms were subsequently filtered into the 
school system and the press. Since the end of World 
War II, however, this process has become more 
moderate, Starting with 1932, the TDK has convened 
‘scholarly congresses once every two or three years, 
which are attended by both local and foreign linguists 
and educators. The results have been published as 
Türk Dili Kurultayı (later known as Türk Dit 
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Kuruliays). Other publications consist of 467 books 
and brochures (by July 1980) dealing with the 
following: studies and lectures on language "puri- 
fication”, new spellings, Turkish and general linguis- 
tics, Turkish dialects and proverbs, lists of new 
terms ior various areas, dictionaries of Turkish 
(including a historical "Thesaurus") and certain 
other Turkic languages (Kirghiz, Uyghur, Yakut 
and Cuvash), several biographies (of Atatürk and 
others), literary works and sources for the Turkish 
language, bibliographies and the following perio- 
dicals: Turk Dili Arastirmalars  Yslsfs-Belteten 
(annual, 1953- — ), Turk Dili: Türk Dili Tetkik 
Cemiyeti Bülteni, renamed Türk Dili Belleten (month- 
ly, 1933-50), superseded by Türk Dili: Aylık 
Dergi (monthly, rost- — ). 

By a law passed on rr August 1983 (published in 
the Resmi Gazete, no. 18138, dated 17 August 1983), 
the Türk Tarih Kurumu and Türk Dil Kurumu, 
along with the recently founded Atatürk Kültür 
Merkezi (the Atatürk Culture Centre), have been 
united in a new, state-sponsored Academy, entitled 
Atatürk Kültür, Dil ve Tarih Yüksek Kurumu (the 
Atatürk Culture, Language and History Higher 
Organisation), located in Ankara. 

Bibliography: For the TTK see, in addition 
to its own publications: E. Z. Karal, Atatürk'ün 
tarih tezi, in Afet Inan and E. Z. Karal, eds., 
Atatürh hakkında konferanslar, Ankara 1946, 55-6; 
Inan, Türk larih kurumu’nun kurulusuna dair, 
in Belleten xila2 (1947), 173-9; B. Lewis, History 
writing and national revival in Turkey, in MEA, 
iv/é-7 (June-July 1953), esp. 224ff: Karal, 
Historiography in Turkey today, in ibid, x10 
(Oct. 1959), esp. 320 ff.; B. Lewis, The emer- 
ence of modern Turkey, London 1961, 353-5; Halil 
inalcık, Türk tarihi ve Alatürh'ie tarih şuuru, 
in Türk Küliürü [Ankara], vii (May 1963), 6-12; 
Türk tarih kurumu, Ankara 1970; Türk tarih ku- 
rumu'nun qo. huruluy yildönümü, in Belleten, 
xxxv/r38 (1971), 3538; Afetinan, Türk tarih 
kurumu go yaşında, in Belleten, xxxv[140 (1971), 
5199; U. lgdemir, Cumhuriyetin 59. yilinda 
Türh tarih kurumu, Ankara 1973; Zeynep Kork- 
maz, Cumhuriyet döneminde Türk dili, Ankara, 1974 
61-5; li&demir, Yilaren içinden; maheleler, anilar, 
incelemeler, Ankara 1976; Türk tarih kurumu ya- 
yinları, 1979, Ankara 1980; Karal, Alatiirh ve 
devrim (konferanslar ve makaleler (1935-1978), 
Ankara 1980, 95-102; Suna Kili, Türk devrim ta- 

ihi, Istanbul 1980, 172- 

For the TDK, see, in addition to its own 
publicitations: Türk Dil Kurumu, Ana tüzüğü, 
çalişma program ve ig tüzüğü, Ankara 1943; 
Ruşen Eşref Unaydin, Türk dili tetkik cemiyeti'nin 
kuruluşundan ilk kuruliaya kadar  hÁfiralart, 
Ankara 1943; Uriel Heyd, Language reform in 
modern Turkey, Jerusalem 1954, 25 {f.; B. Lewis, 
The emergence of modern Turkey, London 1961, 
427-30; Dil devriminin 30 yi, Ankara 1962, 79- 
102; [Tahsin Banguoglu et alii], Dilde öles- 
menin smar: ne olmalidir? Ankara 1962; Ahmet 
Temir, Turk ail kurumunda aksiyon ve bilim isi, 
in Türk Kültürü, vili (June 1963), 11-14; idem, 
Türk di kurumu tüzüğü Gxerine düşünceler, in 
ibid., ix (July 1963), 4-11. C. E. Bosworth, Lan- 
guage reform and nationalism in modern Turkey, 
in MW lvjz (April 1965), esp. 120-4; Emin Oz- 
demir, Dil devrimimis, Ankara 1969, 43 ff.) Türk 
dil kurumunun 40 yil, Ankara 1972; Türk dil ku- 
rumu hol çalişmalari (1992-1972), Ankara 1972; 
Vecihe Hatiboğlu, Cumhuriyetin ellinci yilinda 
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Ankara 1973, 29 ff.; 
Zeynep Korkmaz, Cumhuriyet döneminde Türk 
dili, 6346; A. N. Kononov, Oč'erk istorii isu- 
Peniya Tur'eishogo yastha, Leningrad 1976, 71 ff.; 
F. K. Timurtaş, Térhgemis ve wydurmactish, 
Istanbul 1977, 173-219; Türk Dil Kurumu yayın- 
lar 1932-1979, Ankara i979; Suna Kili, TérÀ 
devrim tarihi, Istanbul 1980, 17, 


(J. M. Laxpau) 


(iv) Intt. 


Under the auspices of the Muslim University, Ali- 
garh, and in imitation of the Academies of Damascus, 
Cairo and Baghdad, the al-Madjma' al-"Ilmi al-Hindi 
was founded in 1396/1976, aiming mainly at expand- 
ing knowledge of Arabic in India; furthering studics 
on the literature, history, sciences and civilisation. 
of the Arabs; publishing valuable manuscripts; 
publicising the work of Indian scholars; and stimu- 
lating the intellectual spirit of the country. 

The Academy comprises twelve active members 
(‘amilan) of Indian nationality, 28 corresponding 
members (muedmilan) representing the Arabophone 
countries (Syria, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Jordan, Pale- 
stine (sic], Egypt, Lebanon, Morocco and Kuwayt) 
and 15 other corresponding members chosen from 
the Arabists of Iran, Pakistan, USSR, Germany, 
Great Britain, France, Hungary, Italy and the 
Netherlands. 

It publishes twice-yearly a journal, Madjallat al- 
Madjmat al-TIrni al-Hindi, whose first issue, dated 
1396/1376, appeared at the end of 1978 (sce the review 
in Hamdard Islamicus, iif: (Karachi 1979], 105-13). 

(Ep.) 

MADJNON (A.), pl. madjanin, possessed, mad, 
the passive participle of danna, "to cover, 
', passive, djunna, "to be possessed, mad, 


Its meaning and usage have been closely related 
to belief in the Djinn (q.v.]. In pre-Islamic Arabia, 
soothsayers were believed to have received messages 
from the djinn during ecstatic experiences, after 
which they delivered oracles in short, enigmatic 
verses of rhymed prose called sadj* [see KAHIN), and 
poets were believed to have been inspired by their 
individual djinn, similar to the Greek idea of Muses 
[see SHA‘IR]. Soothsayers and poets were both said 
to be madjntn, literally "'djinn-possessed" or "in- 
spired by the djinn”, The term madjnün occurs eleven 
times in the Kur'àn, where its exact, original meaning 
is not certain, but its usage is significant for the 
later history of the term. It refers explicitly to 
Mubammad seven times and probably alludes to him 
in the other contexts, where episodes in his life seem 
to be projected into stories about Moses (XXVI, 27, 
LI, 39) and Noah (LIV, 9) and into the general state- 
ment that each of God’s Messengers was accused of 
being a sorcerer (sdBir) or madjnin (Ll, 52). In 
four of the seven contexts where madindn refers 
explicitly to Mubammad, it occurs in accusations 
against the Prophet quoted from his opponeats: 
“O thou upon whom the Reminder has been sent 
down, thou art madínün" (X Y, 6); "Shall we abandon 
our gods on account of a poet (háir) madjnün?" 
(XXXVII, 36); "They turned from him (ie. Mu- 
hammad] and said, ‘One who is tutored, madinün' "* 
(XLIV, 14); "When they hear the Reminder they 
say, ‘Surely he is madinūn'” (LXVIII, 51). In 
the other three contexts God responds to these ac- 
cusations, assuring Mubammad and his companions: 
“Thou art neither a soothsayer (Adin) nor madinün" 
[LIL 29); “Thou, by the bounty of thy Lord, art not 


madjnün"" (LXVIII, 2); and “Your comrade is not 
‘madiniin" (LXXXI, 22). In the Kuran the term 
madjnian, always in the singular, functions sometimes 
as an adjective and sometimes as a noun. It occurs 
only in Meccan passages, only in the context of 
accusations made against Mubammad by his oppo- 
nents (and against earlier Messengers by theirs), 
and only in contexts involving the question of the 
source and process of revelation. The primary 
meaning of madindm in the Kuan seems to be 
“djinn-possessed/a diinn-possessed person (like the 
ancient Arabian soothsayer)” or "inspired by the 
diinn/a person inspired by the djinn (like the Arabian 
poet)". Mubammad’s opponents in Mecca, seeing 
the similarity between the form of his messages 
and the sadj® oracles of the soothsayers, argued 
that his messages were not revealed by God but 
were inspired by the djin», In response to this charge, 
the Kurán develops some interesting counter- 
arguments. Identifying the alleged djinn inspirers 
as “satans” (ghayafin), the Kur'àn states in LXXXI, 
25, that Mubammad's messages are “not the speech of 
a pelted satan (skayfán.radfim)", and XXVI, 210-12 
adds: “The satans have not brought it down. Tt would 
not suit them, nor are they able. Indeed, they have 
been removed far from [even a chance of] hearing it.” 
These two passages allude to the ancient Near Eastern 
shooting-star myth, the Kur’inic versions of which 
deny that djinn or satans (both terms occur in these 
sccounts) are able to obtain messages from the Heav- 
enly Council tobring down to man. When they try to 
eavesdrop at the gates of heaven they are pelted and 
driven away with flaming stars (see XV, 16-18, 
XXXVII, 6-10, LXVII, 5 and LXXII, $-11). On 
this myth, see Ibn Hisham, 130, tr. Guillaume, 90; 
T. A. Eichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im 
Koran, Leipzig 1928, 30-1; and for Aadith references, 
Wensinck, Handbook, $9. Another Kur'ialc argu- 
ment against the accusation that Mubammad was 
madinan involves two accounts in which it is re- 
ported that djinn overheard him reciting the Kur'ân 
and became believers (XLVI, 29-32, LXXII, 1 ff). 
That is, Mubammad did not get his messages from 
the djinn; they received the Kur'án from him (see 
Ibn Hisham, 28r, tr. Guillaume, 193f, and for 
hadith references, Wensinck, Handbook, 59 1.). 
Whether madjain had secondary meanings in the 
Kurân for Muhammad and his contemporaries is 
difficult to say. In his English translation of the 
madiniin passages, Richard Bell (The Qur’én, Edin- 
burg 1937-9) sometimes renders this term as “mad”, 
and "madman" (see, e.g, XXVI, 27 [v. 26 
in Bell], XXXVII, 36 [v. 35 in Bell), and LI, 39), 
thus giving the term some of the various meanings 
it has in later usage. In the Kuran, madness is 
associated with “satans”, in accordance with the 
ancient Semitic concept of demon-possession (see 
VI, 71), and, since evil or mischievous djinn are 
identified in the Kura as satans, it is possible 
that madjnün had this connotation for Mubammad 
and his contemporaries. But the madiniin contexts 
argue against this interpretation since they never 
respond to the accusation that Mubammad was 
madjniin by defending his sanity, but always by 
affirming that the revelation came from God and 
not from the djinn or satans, The classical commen- 
tators on the Kur'in offer little assistance on this 
question, usually failing to explain the term alto- 
gether, Where al-Baydiwi does explain madjnün 
he interprets it as "inspired by the djinn” (e.g. 
in his comments on LI, 39), or he at least connects 
it with the process of revelation (e.g. in his com- 
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ments on XV, 6 and LXVIII, 2). An analysis of 
cognate expressions in the Kur’an also offers littl 
new understanding of the concept madindn. In late 
Meccan and early Medinan contexts, madjnan was 
replaced by the expression bihi diinnatem (see VII, 
184, XXIII, 25, 70, and XXXIV, 8, 46). This change 
of terms conid be interpreted as a change or develop- 
ment of ideas within the Kurân, but this possibility 
is unlikely since the two expressions seem to be 
synonymous (cL, ep, md sahibukum bi-madinün, 
in LXXXI, 22, and má bi-sdhibikum min djinnatin, 
in XXXIV, 46). In contexts where madjndin functions 
as a noun (e.g. XLIV, 14, LI, 39, 52, and LIV, 9), 
its meaning seems to be identical with the expression 
vadjulen bi-hi djinnate in XXIII, 25, i.e. both seem 
to mean "a diinn-possessed person". Where al- 
Baydawi explains bi-hi dfinnaten (e.g. in XXIII, 25) 
he simply gives the synonym djunüw, which has 
the same range of meanings (cf. al-Zamakhsharl 
on the same verse). 

‘One striking fact about the history of the usage of 
madjntin is that Muslims adopted the concept 
and gave it widespread currency, assuming it 10 be 
Islamic because it occurs in the Kur'àn, whereas in 
fact the term never occurs in the Kur’an as an Islamic 
concept, but always as an idea of Mubammad's 
Meccan opponents that is simply quoted and re- 
sponded to there. (The frequency of occurrence of 
this pre-Islamic concept in the Kur'ün might be 
explained by the fact that in all cases except the 
Noah context it serves as a rhyme-word, and was 
thus a convenient term to use in contexts involving 
accusations made against Mubammad by his Meccan 
opponents and in contexts involving affinities 
between Mubammad’s situation and that of earlier 
prophets.) Meccan parts of the Kurn frequently 
reflect pre-Islamic Arabian concepts, such as belief 
in the existence of djinn and deities other than 
Allah, When the Islamic world-view developed 
within the Kur'in, and when required Islamic beliefs 
and practices were introduced in a series of late 
Meecan and early Medinan credal statements, some of 
these pre-Islamic concepts, such as belief in the 
existence of deities other than Allah, came to be 
explicitly rejected, while others, such as madinün and 
belief in the existence of the diinn, simply ceased 
to be mentioned in latter parts of the Kur'ün (see 
A. T. Welch, Allah and other supernatural beings: the 
emergence of the Quranic doctrine of tawhid, in. ]nal. 
of the American Academy of Religion, xlvill (1979), 
733-53). Still, the concept madjnün, along with magic, 
sorcery, soothsaying and other related phenomena 
that were a vital part of the Arabian world-view of 
Mubammad's time, became part of popular Islamic 
belief and practice, and these bave remained so in 
modern times (see e, E. W. Lane, Manners and cus- 
toms of the modern Egyptians, London 1836, chs. x-xii; 
E. Doutté, Magie et religion dans l'Afrique du Nord, 
Algiers 1909; D. B. Macdonald, The religious attitude 
and life in Islam, Chicago 1912, lectures 1-5; E. A. 
Westermarck, Ritual and belief in Morocco, London 
1026, i, chs. iv-xi; C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, 
Leiden 1931, 99-103). The concept madinün occurs 
occasionally in the classical literature, with the same 
literal meaning as in the Kur'àn. In the hadith 
literature, see al-Bukharl, Salih, Iisdm, 16; 
Muslim, Sahih, Dfum‘a, 46, and Hudad, 22; and 
J. Robson, Mishkat al-masabih, Lahore 1965-6, 
$15, 1260 f. Al-Tabarl records an account in which 
Mubammad is reported as saying he feared he had 
become either a poet or a diinn-possessed person 
(madjnan), but then Gabriel appeared to him and 


informed him that he was a prophet inspired by God 
(Torikh, i, 1150; tr. A. Guillaume, The life of Mu- 
hammad, London 1955, 106). For a contemporary 
defence of belief in the djinn and their influence on 
man by the al-Azhar scholar, Sayyid ‘Abd Allah 
Husayn, see his al-Djinn fi dhikr djami* ahwäl al- 
diinn, Cairo n.d. The Islamic philosophers and a few 
Scholars such as Ibn Khaldün rejected the concept 
madjnin as related to the world of the djinn (see 
Macdonald, Religious attitude, 130 ff). [n later 
usage, the association of madjwün with the djinn 
has Sometimes been lost as this term has come to 
mean simply “mad” or "insane". 

Bibliography: Cited mostly in the article; 
in addition see the Kur'án commentaries on the 
madjntün verses; al-Raghib al-Istaháni, al-Mufra- 
dat fi gharib al-Kur'ün, Cairo n.d., 139; E. W. 
Lane, An Arabic-English lexicon, i[2, 462; and, 
for additional hadiths containing the term madinün, 
A. J. Wensinck, Concordance et indices de la 
tradition Musulmane, i, Leiden 1936, 374. 

(A. T. WELCH) 

MADJNÜN LAYLA, "the Madman of Layla’ 

or Madinün Bani ‘Amir, the name given to th: 

hero of a romantic love story, the original 

form of which could date back as far as the second. 
half of the ist/7th Century. 


1. In Arabic literature 


This imaginary character (acknowledged as such 
even by some Arab critics; see Aghdni, ed. Beirut, 
ii, 6, 11) has been furnished by the ruwdt with an 
ism and with a complete genealogy; Kays b. al- 
Mulawwab b. Muzábim b. Kays b. ‘Udas b. Rabita 
b. Dia'da b. Kab b. Ràbi a b, ‘Amir b. Sa afa, 
but according to the evidence, although this filia- 
tion could be accepted from the starting point of 
Kays b. “Udas, the latter does not have a son named 
Muzibim (see Ibn al-Kalbl-Caskel, Diamhara, 
Tab. 101, 102, 106), Furthermore, various other 
less common names have been given to him: al- 
Bubturt b. al-Dja‘d, Mahdi b. al-Mulawwab, al-Akra* 
or Kays b. Mu'adh (4 gháni, ii, 8). Al-Diabic splits 
the character into two parts by distinguishing be- 
tween a Madinün of the Band ‘Amir and a Magjniia of 
the Band Dia'da (Baydn, |, 385, iii, 224, iv, 22), 
where Dja‘da is a descendant of ‘Amir. As for his 
loved one, she is given the following genealogy 
Layla bint Sad b. Mahdi b. Rabi'a b. al-Harlgh b. 
Ka'b b. Rabi'a b. ‘Amir, 

The content of the romance, insofar as it can 
be extracted from the ancient versions, is relati- 
vely simple and commonplace. However, from the 
start, two opposing traditions have been current: 
according to one version, the two young people spent 
their youth together, tending their flocks in the 
Djabal al-Tawbad (which belonged, however, to the 
Mubárib; al-Isfahani, Biléd al-‘Arab, 182; cf. 
Yáküt, sv); according to the other, Kays meets 
Layla by chance at a gathering of women, and the 
effect on him is devastating; he kills his camel 
as a contribution to the feast, but when a certain 
Munazil arrives, the women turn their attention to 
him, and only Layla, who shares his emotion, takes 
an interest in Kays, Subsequently he asks for her 
hand in marriage, but her father has already given 
her away in marriage to a certain Ward b. Muhammad 
al-‘Uķayli, Gripped by the most violent anguish, 
Kays loses his reason and sets out to wander halí- 
naked, refusing nourishment and living among wild 
animals, His father takes him on a pilgrimage to 
make him forget Layla, but bis madness only inten- 
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sifies. He does, however, have moments of lucidity 
when he talks of his lady-love and composes verses 
which he recites to those curious people who have 
come to see him. Until his death, he encounters 
Layla on only one further occasion. 

It is difficult to establish the origin of the story. 
According to a remark in the Aghani (ii, 7, 10), 
the initial author would be a young Umayyad 
who, under the pseudonym of Madjnün, circulated 
some stories designed to introduce verses in which 
he sang of his ill-starred love for his cousin. This 
identification is, however, isolated, and ia any 
case, the poet is anonymous. The fact that historical 
dividuals such as Nawfal b. Musabik, governor of 
Medina in 83/702, are mentioned in the traditions 
relating to the adventures of Kays, suggests that 
the latter came into existence at about this period, 
but this is all that can be said on the subject. The 
author, or rather the authors of the verses attributed 
to this Madjaün and the introductory or explanatory 
tales, will always be unknown, and it may simply 
be supposed that these creations are owed to the 
desire of the Arabs of the North, represented by 
the ‘Amir b. Sa'gafa, to show that unhappy love 
affairs were not the prerogative of those of the 
South, the ‘Udhra in this instance, and that they 
were capable of producing the equal of a Djamil 
*Udbrl [g.v], 

From the moment that verses and aMPdr con- 
cerning fictional characters achieved normative 
status, it is not hard to imagine the role played by 
inventive narrators and rwedt whom al-Asma'i 
(in Aghäni, ii, 6) also accuses of having concocted 
this novel, which is included in a long series of 
imaginative works and fictionalised biographies 
of which the Fihrist supplies a detailed inventory 
(ed. Cairo, 425-6; cf. M. F. Ghazi, La littérature 
d'imaginalion, in Arabica, ivla [1957], 174-8). The 
story of Madinün and Laylà, like many tales of 
the Middle Ages, has never obtained a definitive 
form. It is true that transmitters of tradition like 
Ibn Da?b, ‘Umar b. Shabba, Ibn al-Kalbi or al- 
Zubayr b. Bakkar, must at a quite early stage 
have set down in writing the more or less numerous 
and disparate elements, but independent akhbdr 
continued to circulate orally and to be enriched 
according to the taste of the narrators, Evidence 
of this process is furnished by a study of the sources 
for the recension of the Aghani (ii, 1-78) which, 
after that of Ibn Kutayba (al-Shifr wa "Lshw'ard", 
355-64 — ed. Shakir, ii, 545-56), is the most ancient 
and the most developed. Abu ‘I-Faradi, in order to 
bring a successful conclusion to his enterprise, 
which aspires to be a complete, if not coherent 
history, takes effective precautions to shield him- 
self from the critics by citing opinions for and 
against the historicity of the character, then com- 
bines, without regard for chronological order, a 
series of oral and written sources which have been 
inventoried by I. Y. Kratkovskiy, in an article 
published in Russian in Leningrad in 1946 and 
translated into German by H. Ritter, in Oriens, 
vili/ (1955), 1-50 (Die Frühgeschichie der Erzählung 
von Macnüm und Laila in der arabischen Literatur; 
cf. Sezgin, GAS, ii, 390). 

The story of Madjniin and Layla seems to have 
taken precedence over the majority of others of the 
same genre towards the end of the 3rd/oth century 
or the beginning of the 4th/roth; the fact that 
numerous verses taken from it were set to music, 
plus the importance attached to it by the A ghdni, 
leave no doubt that the vogue which it subsequently 


enjoyed was not an entirely new development. 

In the Arabic literature subsequent to the 4 ghani, 
the akhbär of Madjnün recur in a number of works 
of adab, in particular in those which concern famous 
romances (like the Tazyim al-aswdk of Dawid al- 
Antakl, ed, Beirut r972, i, 97-128), but little is 
known of independent monographs, apart from the 
Diwdn and two works which have yet to be edited; 
the Nuzhat al-musámir fi dhikr ba'd abhbar Madinin. 
Bani ‘Amir, by Yüsuf b. al-Hasan al-Mibrad! (d. 
909/1503) and Bast al-ximi* al-musámir fi akhbar 
Madjnin Bani ‘Amir, by Ibn Tülün (d. 953/1546). It. 
is remarkable, but not entirely unexpected, that 
the story of Madjnün wa-Layla should have inspired 
no literary work in Arabic in the Middle Ages; in. 
fact, it is not until the present day that one sees 
the theme exploited by several dramatists: Ibrahim 
al-Abdab (J. M. Landau, Études sur le thédtre et 
le cinéma arabes, Paris 1965, no. 39), Salim al- 
Bustani (ibid., no. 161), Abū Khalll al-Kabbani (ibid., 
no. 406), whose works do not seem to have been per- 
formed, or even printed; the Rimdyat Madjnün Layla 
by Muhammad Mundjf Khayr Allih, on the other 
hand, has been performed in Alexandria and publish- 
ed in 1898 (and 19047; Landau, no. 304); the most 
celebrated work in this connection is the Madjnun 
Laylé by Abmad Shawki (Landau, no. $17; tr. 
Arberry, Cairo 1933; see also R, Rubinacci, in 
AIUON, vii [1957], 9-66; A. Boudot-Lamotte, 
Ahmad Sawgi, Damascus 1977, 275-82). 

Tt is not known whether it is necessary to place 
at the end of the 2nd/8th century, since there is 
no mention of him in the Fihris/, a certain AbQ Bakr 
al-Walibi, to whom is attributed a recension of the 
Diwan of a-Madinün of which a considerable number 
of manuscripts exists, containing or not containing 
akhbdr (see Sezgin, GAS, ii, 392-3) and which has 
been the object of some fifteen mediocre publica- 
tions and of one more scientific edition by Abmad 
Farradj in Cairo (1958). It is evident that the con- 
tent of this Diwan cannot be considered as the work 
of a single poet, 
tendency, as al-Dji 
to attribute to Madiaiin Laylà the verses of any un- 
known poet where reference is made to a Laylá; fur- 
thermore, the homonymy with Kays b. Dharib bas 
certainly caused confusion. At all events, R. Blachére, 
who has analysed this Diwdn (HLA, iii, 658) con- 
siders that it “cannot be regarded as occupying an 
insignificant place in the study of archaic poetry". 

Bibliography: Besides the references cited in 
the article, see Washsha’, Muwasishd?, index; 

Marzubáni, Muvashshah, 207-8; Baghdadl, Khisd- 

na, ed. Balak, ii, 170-2 = ed. Cairo, iv, 170-4; 

Kutubi, Fawdt, ii, 274-8; O. Rescher, Abriss, i, 

207-12; Brockelmann, I, 48, S I, 8r; T. Husayn, 

Hadith al-arbi*?^,i, 171-9, 189-94; M. Kamil Farid, 

Madjnan Layla, ia'ribhuhu, ‘aldkatuhu bi-Laylā, 

asifáruhu, Cairo n.d.; R. Blachtre, HLA, lii, 657- 
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en Orient, Paris 1968 368-78; Sezgin GAS, ii, 

389-94 (extensive bibl.). (Cu. Penta) 


2, In Persian, Kurdish and Pashto 
literature 


The poems of Madinün and the tales of his love 
Layla (commonly named Layli in Persian) also 
became a part of the Persian literary tradition, 
where they were used in various ways. Quotations 
of Arabic lines of poetry ascribed to Madintn occur 
quite frequently in Persian prose works. He was 
reckoned io be one of the great poets of love (cf. 
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eg. MandGihri, Diwdn, ed. Tehran 1347/1968, 
v. 1052) and was celebrated for his ghazais. Refer- 
ences to him and Layli appear already in the works 
of many poets before the time when Nizamil wrote 
his epoch-making poem on their love story. Mantidihri 
[qr] (d. ca. 432/r040-r) compared in descriptions 
of nature the raío-clouds, “weeping meaningfully”, 
to the eyelashes of Madjnün and the lightning, 
"laughing without meaning", to Layll’s lips (v. 1727); 
the eyes of the former and the cheeks of the latter 
to two constellations (v. 1830). The two names 
were also associated with items of material culture; 
according to Anwar! [g.».] (ff. middle of the éth/szth 
century), a bench (uffa) in the hall of one of his 
patrons had as many mad lovers as Layli (Diteiv, i, 
Tehran 1347/1968, 345); Khāķāni [e.v.] (d. 395/1199) 
saw in a harp (ang) the she-camel of Layli uttering 
the complaints of Madinün (Diwan, ed. Sadidiad!, 
Tehran 1357/1975, 144, 476). 

These examples show that, at least initially, the 
romance was not specifically related to mysticism, 
although, as we know, the Safls used it as an exem- 
pium from the 3rdjoth century onwards (cf. Ritter, 
in Oriens, vi [1955], 49 f.). To a religious poet like 
Nágir-i Khusraw (sth/trth century), the subject 
matter was reprehensible because it symbolised 
merely mortal love and frivolous poetry (cf. Diwan, 
ed. Tehran 1348/1969, 355, 455). Its development 
into one of the most popular themes of the Saff 
tradition, dealt with in innumerable works written 
in Persian and in many other languages, needs still 
to be investigated. The growing importance of 
ghazal poetry and the theory of love to the mystics 
since the sth/12th century has undoubtedly furthered 
this process. Yet Madinün and Layli were also to 
the later poets just one pair of exempla out of several 
others like Mahmüd and Ayàz, Farhad and Shirin 
(cf. eg. Hafiz, Diwdn, ed. Kazwlni-Ghanl, Tehran 
1320/1941, 29, 38), or the Greek lovers Wamik and 
‘Adhra (ef. eg. Mas*üd-i Sad, Diwan, Tehran 
1339/1960, 198; Sana”, Diwan, Tehran 1341/1962, 
495, 854). According to Djalal al-Din Rüml, Madinan 
belonged together with Farhad and others to the 
archetype of “lovers who took to the mountains 
and the desert because of love" (FI md fih, Tehran. 
1348/1969, 30). 

"The akkbár were a rich source of illustrative anec- 
dotes to writers and poets. It was drawn upon by 
Abmad-i Ghazalt (Saednib, ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 
1942, 42, 45) and subsequent writers on the theory 
of love. Among the authors of mystical mathnawt 
poems, Farid al-Din ‘Attar deserves special mention 
(cf. H. Ritter, Das Meer der Seele, Leiden 1955, 
739). 

In 584/1188 Nizimf of Gandja composed at the 
request of the Shirwan-Shah Akbsitán the maginaw 
Layli u Madjnün in the metre hazadj-i musaddas-i 
akhrab-i makbüd-i mahdhüf with about 5,000 bays. 
This was the third part of the set of poems known 
as the Khamsa [q.v]. The theme was chosen for the 
first time as the subject of a Persian narrative poem, 
but the precedent of the treatment of a similar 
subject of Arabic origin existed in “Ayyûkl’s Warka 
v Gulghah. 

Nigüml states in the introduction to his poem that 
he accepted the assignment with some hesitation, 
‘At first, he doubted whether this tale of madness 
and wanderings through the wilderness would be 
suitable for a royal court (ed. Moscow 1965, 41 ff.). 
He adapted the disconnected stories to fit the re- 
quirements of a Persian romance. They were joined 
together into a coherent narrative which describes 


the development of a frantic love affair from the 
scene of the first meeting of the two lovers till the 
death of Madjnün at the grave of Layli, In some 
respects, the Bedouin setting of the original has been. 
changed under the influence of urban conditions 
more familiar to the poet and his audience: the 
young lovers become acquainted at school; the 
generous Nawfal is a prince in the Iranian ‘style 
rather than an Arab official. Nigdmi added a second 
pair of lovers, Zayn and Zaynab, in whom the love 
between the main characters is reflected. It is Zayn 
who in a dream sees Madjnün and Layli united in 
paradise at the end of the romance. 

Several other features mark this new adaptation 
of the romance. Specimens of nature poetry were 
used to emphasise, symbolically, important points 
in the development of the plot: a description of a 
palm bush in spring where Layli sits in the flower 
of her youth; of the night at the moment of Mad- 
nün's deepest despair; of autumn at the time of 
Layll's death. Much attention is given to Madjnan's 
ròle as a poet. In several places, ghazals are quoted 
in the text, which in metre and rhyme are adjusted 
to the prosodic characteristics of the mathnawi. 
It is quite evident that, to Nigiml, the subject 
matter was not least interesting because of its 
emblematic possibilities. His poem is, therefore, 
a didactic work as well as a narrative. The former 
quality is noticeable in the frequent asides containing 
reflections on such themes as ascetism, the vanity 
of this world, death and, of course, love in its various 
aspects, including its transformation into mystical 
love. Didacticism is also the main element of the 
introduction and the epilogue. 

This Layli w Madinün was the starting-point of a 
long series of imitations which were written in almost 
any language of the area where the cultural influence 
of Persian literature made itself felt. The poets who 
tried to emulate the model set by Nigiml borrowed 
most of its contents and its metre but often also 
‘elements of its composition, e.g. the advice given to 
the son of the poet and the address to the cupbearer 
which both occur in Nigaml's introduction. Each of 
them, however, made an effort to produce an original 
work by making changes in the episodes of the ro- 
mances, by the addition of new stories or through 
a shift of emphasis from one motif to another. 

No more than a few of these imitations can be 
regarded as valuable literary works in their own right 
and have apparently enjoyed the interes: of a wide 
public over a long period. The Madjnün u Layli of 
Amir Khusraw Diblaw! [g.c.] written ín 698/1299 and 
the very first among them, belongs to a complete 
imitation of the Khamsa. This poem is much shorter 
than the model (2,660 bayts) and puts less emphasis 
on didactic aspects. New elements of the narrative 
are among others the prognosis of Madjnüa's fate at 
the time of his birth and the wish expressed by both 
lovers to have their eyes picked out by the ravens 
who prey on the dead bodies left after the battle 
of the clans. Amir Khusraw dedicated his work 
to his spiritual guide Nizam al-Din Awliya? and to 
the sultan of Dihli. The much longer poem of Djamt 
[g.v] (3,860 bayts), completed in 889/1484, almost 
exhausts the contents of the original a&&bár. The 
beginning of the love story (the meeting of the two 
lovers is not situated at school but at the camp of 
Laylt’s clan) is also closer to the Arabic tradition, 
The mystical meaning attached to the romance 
cannot be mistaken, though the narrative as such is 
given its full due, In the song addressed to the cup- 
bearer of the introduction, DiàmI commemorates 
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the Nakshbandiyya skayhAs and the Timürid rulers 
of the past. Contemporaries of Diami's were his 
nephew HAtiff and Maktab? of Shiraz. The former's 
poem was a particular favourite with Ottoman 
poets and was translated into Turkish. The Leyli w 
Madjnan of the latter continued to be read till 
recent times and was printed repeatedly both in 
Tran and India, 

The great majority of the Persian imitators met, 
however, with little success. Their poems are at 
the most extant in few or even single copies. Some 
of them seem to have disappeared altogether. They 
have been listed in the following works: A. S. Levend, 
Leyld ve Mecnun hikâyesi, Ankara 1959, 86-96; 
E. E. Bertel’s, Nizami 4 Fuzuli, Moscow 1962, 275- 
300; A. Ates, 1A, s.v. “Leyla ile Mecnün"; A. Mun- 
zawl, Fihrist- nuskhaha-yi Rhatfi-yi farsi, iv, Tehran 
1351/1972, 3100-15. 

Some poets of. the post-classical period wrote, 
under the title Cáà-f wisdl, short mathnawis which 
describe a reunion of Madjnün and Layli at the bot- 
tom of a pit (cf. Munzawl, op. cit, 27531). In a 
quatrain by Lisint (gth/1sth century), on a painter 
of miniatures, the emaciated body of Madinün as 
it is commonly represented in Persian art is used as 
a literary motif (cf, F. Meier, Die schöne Mahsati, 
Wiesbaden 1963, 306), 

In Kurdish’ literature, a number of versions 
of the romance exist which are partly adaptations 
of Persian or Turkish models and partly original 
works. To the written tradition belong the works 
by ‘Al! Bapir Agha (ed. Baghdad 1950), ‘Abd al- 
Diabbir Kin! (ed. Erbil x969) and Harish Bitlis, 
dated 1172/1758-59 (ed. by M. B. Rudenko, Moscow 
1965). Folklore tales about "Leyli ù Mecrüm (or 
Meclüm)" have been recorded in various regions. 
They show remarkable variants, e.g. the treatment 
of the romance as an astral myth (cf. Rudenko, 
op.cit.). Some versions have been written in the 
GOran! dialect of Persian and in a prosodic form 
Characteristic of popular literature (cf. Ch. Rieu, 
Catalogue of the Persian manuscripts in the British 
Museum, ii, London 1881, 733; Kamal Fuad, Kur- 
dische Handschrifien, Wiesbaden 1970). In Pashto, 
Bay Khān of Bunér made a version in stanzas which 
have the form of ghazals (cf. A. Sprenger, ZDMG, 
xvi [1862], 789). 
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3. In Turkish literature 


The Turkish poets were fascinated also by the 
Madjün Layla theme, in the first place, and above 
all, because they were inspired by the classical ver- 
sion of Nigdmf [g.v]; and then later, when taking 
up a critical position wis-d-vis the versions of other 
Persian and Turkish poets, Because the theme 
itself, the combination of the motifs, and, for the 
greater part, the metre as well, were all fixed, Tur- 
kish poets were able either to aim at a more exciting 
elaboration of the external motivation, or else to 
try to draw out the “metaphorical” meaning of the 
story as included in the material. A comparative 
study of the poetical aims, which, because of the 
similarity of the theme, should also take into account 
Warka u Gillshdh, is still lacking. 

Gülhehri and “Ashik Pasha [gn had already 
taken up the theme in the Manfik al-[ayr and Gharib- 
name. The line of independent Turkish versions starts 
With the lengthy methnew! [see MaTHNAWT] written by 
Shihidi on behalf of Prince Djem [gx], and later 
plagiarised by a certain Kádimi, Already in Shahid?’s 
poem, as well as in Madjni u Layli of the eastern 
Turkish prince of poets Mir ‘AI Shir Nawi 
[q.v] written shortly afterwards; for the contents, 
see Philologiae turcicae fundamenta, ii, 1964, 341-3, 
Madinün's unrequited love is interpreted as a meta- 
phorical road to the divine reality. At the end of the 
gth/rsth century, tho Ottoman Abmed Sinan 
Bihisht! [g.i.], who lived for a time in Herat, wrote 
a mystically-inspired version influenced by Djaml 
[g.1.], to which he added some important alterations 
in the motifs. At about the same time, Hamd Allāh 
Hamdi [q.v.] and Tütünsüz Abmed Ridwan composed 
their arrangements. The roth/róth century was 
particularly rich in Layl-Madinün versions. Djelllr 
Hamid-zade Bursall (d. after 977/1569-70) wrote 
his version in 918/1512-13, more or less simultaneously 
with bis drastically-shortened version of Ahusrase 
u Shirin, apparently concentrated, like the latter, 
On the external aspects of the action. Two years 
later Sawd’'’s arrangement appeared, in whose 
copy verses by Fudüli [gi] have intruded. In 93i 
1524-5 the Adbarbáydjüni Hali wrote a version, 
inspired by Nijám] and Hàtilf [qv], which he 
transplanted to his native country (see PATF ii, 
543) and in which "chance plays an important 
rôle” (Levend, op. ci., in Bibl, 235-6). Exemplary 
for Turkish poetry was the way in which Fudüll 
treated the subject. In his version, finished in 942/ 
1533-6, Madjnün appears as the symbol of the reli- 
gious ideology of love, whose task consists of freeing 
himself from the beloved. With this epic poem, 
which is strewn with ghazals (q.0,] and does justice 
also to the feelings of Layla, who remains an earthly 
figure, Fugüli created an impressive Turkish counter- 
part to the Persian models, which he now came to 
equal. ln 950/1543-§ Hamdi of Laranda wrote a 
little-known version again inspired by Nizáml, 
Diàmi and Nawal In o62/:554-5 Salib b. Djelal 
produced a version which slavishly follows Hatifl. 
Khalife (d. ca. 986/1578-9) copied passages from 
Fudall’s work after having criticised him and Nawa?! 
in his preface. An Adhari poet by the name of SAtayi 
(rith/i7th century?) transformed the story into a 
fairy-tale in which he inserted quotations from Dede 
Korkut [g.e]. The version of Küfzàde Figi (d. 
1031/1621-2) remained unfinished. The following 
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survey shows how popular the theme has remained 
"until present times: ‘Orff Mabmüd Agha (d. after 
1186/1772-3) wrote a brief tale; the Turcoman poet 
“Andalib Nar Muhammad Gharib (d. 1179/1765-6) 
made a popular adaptation of the there in prose and 
verse; the prince of Khokand, Mubammad ‘Ait Khan 
(1822-42; see PhTF, ii, 392) produced an incomplete 
Caghetay version; the Adharbaydjini Nākām (d. 
1323/1905-6), the Kazakh narrator of epic poems 
Süyümbay (1837-95; see ibid., ii, 749) and Djambul 
(1846-1945; see ibid., 750) made each their adaptions; 
and finally, there is the first Adharbaydjant opera, 
based on Fudall, by the composer ‘Useyir Beg 
Hadilbeyli (1885-1948; see ibid., ii, 686), and the 
opera-libretto of the Turcoman Karadja Burunov, 
born in 1898 (ibid., ii, 733). 

Bibliography: The most comprehensive des- 
scription, on which the preceding article is based 
is A.S. Levend, Arap, fars ve türk edebiyatlarinda 
Leylâ ve Mecnun hikâyesi, Ankara 1969; Philologiae 
furcicae fundamenta, ii, 194; A. Bombaci, La lettera- 
dura turca, Milan 1969; Leylà and Mejmüm by 
Fusuli, Translated from the Turkish by S. Huri, 
with a history of the poem, notes and bibliography 
by A. Bombaci, London 1970. 


(B. Fremo) 


4. In Urdu literature 


The story came into Urdu literature via Persian, 
not direct from Arabic, and it is most frequently 
called “Layià Madinün". It is found in three main 
forms: firstly, in casual reference to the lovers, 
especially in poetry; secondly, in narrative poems 
telling the story, generally in mathnazi; and thirdly 
as the plot for early Urdu dramas of the late roth 
and early zoth centuries, mostly written for various 
Parsi theatrical companies in Bombay. However, 
failing the discovery of some hitherto unknown 
masterpiece, the theme seems to have inspired no 
work of major literary importance. 

Casual references to the lovers are far too numerous 
to permit detailed discussion. They date from the 
earliest period of Urdu in the Deccan and Gugjarat, 
and continued into the present century, though 
with decreasing frequency. Nor were they restricted 
to ghazal, or even to secular poetry. For example, 
Wali Dakant (see manty. 4. in Urdu], in a hastda 
in praise of the Prophet (dar wat! Hadrat Khayr 
al-bashar) includes Layla and Madjnün among several 
famous pairs of lovers, as a metaphorical represen- 
tation of fand? fë Allāh; Wali was, of course, a Süfl 
(see his work cited in Bibl., 361). 

The narrative manawi was a favourite poetical 
form in Dakant, the type of Urdu current in South 
India from the 15th to the 18th centuries. Several 
examples devoted to Layla Madinón are extant; they 
were modelled on Persian works, particularly those of 
Hatiff, Nigam! and DjAnl, and perhaps also on that 
of Amir Khusraw of Dihll, composed around 700/1300. 
In any case, despite the Persian models, the atmos- 
phere in these Urdu works is distinctly Indian, as can 
be seen, for example, in the sardpd passages describ- 
ing the heroine from head to oot. Haghiml, Balgir and 
Dialibt mention mathnawis by Abmad Gudjariti and 
Mubammad ‘Aziz, both poets of the Kutb-Shaht 
period in Golconda. These were written in 1046/1636 
and 1040/1630 respectively. A late Dakan! mathnawi 
is Kissa Layld wa Madiniin, composed by *Ubayd 
Allah Wifiz b. Isbak in Gudjarat in 1196/1782, 
It ís included in a collection of 12 early Urdu math- 
nawis by an unknown editor, under the title of Bara 
‘4issa. This collection was very popular, and was 


published several times both before and after 1857; 
the later editions, however, tend to modernise the 
language, bringing it into line with the contemporary 
Urdu of Northern India, 

Dakani Madinün Laylà mathnawis are character- 
ised not only by their Indian flavour, but also by 
their concentration on the story, which is told in 
simple, at times naive, language. The story deviates 
considerably from the old Arabic versions. Thus 
Wa%iz makes Madjnün the son of a Ghaznawid king 
by an Arab woman whom he marries while on the 
addi. The king has to return home before the boy 
is born, and an astrologe: foretells the boy's. future, 
and suggests the /akab of Madjnün for him. The boy's 
murshid recommends night prayer and Kur'ánic 
reading, and on the basis of the pun between Layla 
and layl, Madinün falls in love with an imaginary 
Layla and wanders in search of her, his mind affected. 
He hears of a Layla who is the daughter of a fagi 
in Egypt. He goes there, and stays in the Aádi's 
house as his pupil. He meets Layla, they fall in 
love, and then the story continue swiftly to its 
traditional conclusion with the death of the two 
lovers. The poem is, however, stretched to over 500 
verses by a good deal of lamentation by the various 
characters; some philosophising in which the poet 
warns of the danger of love; an ancedote in which 
the Prophet explains God's inscrutability to ‘Aisha; 
and Madjnün's refusal to accompany the Angel of 
Death until the latter, after consulting God, returns 
assuming the face of Layld to take him away. 

While the chief Urdu poets of Northern India 
in the 18th and igth centuries do not appear to 
have written narrative poems on the story, it ob- 
viously remained popular at least into the 1860s, for 
Blunhardt (of. cit. in BibL, 117, 254, 350) records 
three mathnatois, one anonymous published in Dihll in 
1864, one by Mubammad Taki Khan Hawas 
(Lucknow 1862) and a third by Wall Mubammad 
Nazir (Cawnpore 1886). 

It was in the 1560s that theatrical companies 
proliferated in Bombay. Many of the early plays 
which they staged took their plots from familiar 
stories, whether Arab, Persian or Indian. The story 
of Madjnin Layld enjoyed a considerable vogue 
for about thirty years as the subject of verse dramas. 
Tt is not known who wrote the first, nor how original 
those published were, for a playwright employed 
by one company might be commissioned to revise 
or adapt an existing play, and there was no law 
of copyright to prevent the reviser from taking 
full credit for the play. The following wrote Layla 
Madina» plays which are extant (unfortunately 
biographical information is almost non-existent): 
Nusrawan Dji Mibraban Dii Aram; Munshi Mabmid 
Miyin Rawnak (1825-66), whose play was written 
1857-8; Husaynt Miyan Zarlf; and Hafiz ‘Abd Allah. 
Rawnak’s play—probably the best of these—was pu- 
blished in Bombay in 1880 in Gudjaradi script, with 
the double title Andjam-i-ulfat, Surf Layla Madjnün. 
Like the plays by the other three, it has now been 
republished in the Urdu script at Lahore. 

‘These four plays are distinguished by a certain 
stageoraft and popular appeal rather than by literary 
merit, With this in mind, the famous Lucknow poly- 
math and novelist, Mirza Mubammad Hadi Ruswà 
(1859-1931) [see kiSsa. 5. In Urdu] wrote his Murak- 
ha-i-Laylà. Madjniin (the Album of Laylà Madj- 
niin"), published at Lucknow in 1885 and at Allah- 
abad in 1887. He had seea plays performed by 
various touring Bombay companies in Lucknow, 
including doubtless Madinün Layla plays. As he 
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writes in his introduction, he was dissatisfied with 
their language, which he found to be not that 
oi Dihl or Lucknow, but of the Bombay fish- 
market! (Ruswà, lamhid, 5). Encouraged by friends, 
he wrote this play to demonstrate how dramatic 
poetry should be. He employed different poetic 
metres to suit the characters and situations, and 
envisaged their being set to music, so that the result 
might be described as an Urdu opera. But no theatri- 
cal company would stage it, aud critics generally 
regard it as a failure. “Ishrat Rahman (cited in Bibl., 
279) remarks that it was entirely in verse at a time 
when prose was playing an increasing part in Urdu 
drama, The plot, he suggests, had been “worked to 
death" and had lost its appeal. As a poct of Lucknow 
who had scen the heyday of the warthiya [see MAR- 
mva. 4. Ja Urdu], he was well equipped to write 
effective passages of melancholy and lamentatio: 
in this respect, the play has much to commend it. 
But Ruswa was no dramatist; and the story does not 
lend itself easily to dramatic treatment, 

At least one modern Urdu writer has brought 
Madinün Layla up-to-date in a short story. Sayyid 
Sadidiàd Haydar’s collection of short stories Khayal- 
istám includes one entitled Hikdyat Laylà wa 
Madjnün (cited in Bibl., 224-61). In it, the two lovers 
are reborn under modern conditions. Madjnün follows 
Layli about on a bicycle, Layla is ordered electric 
shock treatment, and at the time of thís treatment, 
Madjnn has a fit. He is taken to Mecca to be relieved 
of his obsession, but prays only that his suffering 
may never be lessened. Thus ends this "whimneical 
nd delightfully written story" (Suhrawardy, cited 
in Bibl., 212), which forms a fitting conclusion to an 
account of Madjnün Layla in Urdu literature. 

Bibliography: For Dakani mathnawis on the 
story, see Naşir al-Din Hashiml, Dakan mč Urdi*, 

Lucknow 1963, 62-3, 108-r3 (including extracts); 

Djamil Djalibl, Ta'rikh-iadabri-Urdi. i Kadim 

dawr, Lahore 1975, 249-50; for the text of Wa‘iz, 

see Urdit kë kadim manyüm ddstinén, ed. Khalil 

al-Rabmin Diwüd, i, Lahore 1967, 1-10, 81-148 

(a critical assessment is given by Mubammad 

Bakir, Urdü-i-hadim Dakan awr Pandjdb mtn, 

Lahore 1972, 77-85); the reference by Wall 

Dakani to Madjnün Layla will be found in Kwlliy- 

ydt Wait, ed. ‘All Absan Márahrawt, Awrangabad 

1927; J. F. Blumhardt, Catalogue of Hindustani 

books in the Library of the British Museum, London 

1889, mentions matinawis published in Northern 

India in the roth century. Plays on the story are 

listed by “Ishrat Rabmáni, Urdd dréma—tarith-o- 

tankid, Lahore 1957, 211-25. The Layla Medinün 
dramas of Arim, Rawnak, Zarif and Hafiz 

‘Abd Alláh are included in the volumes of collected 

dramatic works of these authors published by 

the Andjuman-ktarakki-yi Urdü in Lahore in 
recent years; the same society has published 

Mirza Muhammad Ruswi's MwraMaCi-Layld 

Madjniin, cd. “Ishrat Rabmánl, Lahore 1963. This 

includes not only Ruswá's own preface, but a 

useful introduction by the editor which lists 

previous dramas on the theme. Sadjdjad Haydar's 

Khayistdn was first published at "Allgafh in 

1932, and there is a Dihll edition of 1946; Shayista 

Akhtar Band Suhrawardy's brief account and 

assessment of his Hikdyat Layla wa Madjniin 

is in her A critical survey of the Urdu novel 

and short story, London 1945. 

(J. A. Havwoon) 

MADJRIT, mediaeval Arabic name of the city 
of Madrid (Spain). The Arabic sources seldom 


mention this place in the Muslim period. According 
to al-Himyarl, the isn of Madirit was built by the 
Umayyad amir of Cordova, Mubammad I |238-76/ 
852-86). M. A. Makki believes that its foundation 
may be dated between 252/866 and 257/871 in the 
reign of this amir; the year 252/865 marks the be- 
ginning of the reign of Alfonso III of the Asturias, 
whose military activities had the effect of destabi- 
lising the region between Médinacéli and Toledo 
{al-thaghr al-adná), which would then have been oon- 
solidated by the construction of the fortress of 
Madjrlt as an important element in the military 
disposition of the region, with a governor appointed 
by Cordova, ‘Ubayd Allah b. Salim, who imprisoned 
and executed a rebel from Toledo named Ibn Balûsh. 

From its foundation until the period of the fina 
of al-Andalus (399/roog), the few facts supplied 
by the ancient sources on the subject of Madjrit 
are indicative of its role as a frontier fortress (thaghri. 
In 320/932, it was subjected to an attack by King 
Ramiro 1] of Léon, according to the Christian 
historian Sampiro, In 324/936, a party of citizens 
of Madjrit undertook an expedition into Christian 
territory and, on their return, they were massacred 
by the enemy, according to Ibn Hayyan. The 
‘hadith Ibn Abi ‘Amir al-Manstr (Almanzor), in the 
course of his campaign against the fortress of La 
Muela in 366/977, met at Madirit the governor of Mé- 
dinacéli, Ghalib (Ibn *Idhári). Ibn Hazm supplies an 
interesting item of information concerning Madirlt; 
the slave of a perfume-seller known by the name of al- 
Fasih led an insurrection in this town, pretending 
Allāh al-Mahdi, but he was attacked and 
. Oliver Asin believed that this insurrection 
was inspired by Fatimids; on the other hand, M. A. 
Makki reckons that the rebel wished to be recognised 
as the son of the short-lived Umayyad caliph of Cor- 
dovaal-Mahdi (599/1009 and 400/roro). Thus the re- 
bellion would have taken place in the time of the 
Umayyad caliph al-Mustakfi bi'llah (414-16/1024-5), 

In the period of the Taifas (mui al-fawd?if), 
Madielt must have been attached to the kingdom 
of the Ban Dhi 'l-Nūn of Toledo. The king of 
Castile Alfonso VI took possession of Madjrit as well 
as of other fortresses in the region, shortly before 
the fall of Toledo, in ca. 476/1083. It seems to have 
remained under Christian domination except for a 
very short period, at the time of the so-called Tala- 
vera campaign of the Almoravid amir ‘Ali b. Tashfin 
(Ibn Abi Zar. But the Christian city retained a 
Muslim community (mudejares), concentrated in a 
particular quarter (Barrio de la Moreria). There were 
also Moriscos in Madrid at the time of their official 
expulsion from Castile in 1610. 

‘The only deseripiton of Madirit preserved by 
Arab sources is that of al-Himyarl, It is very short, 
stating that the place consists of a small town 
and an impregnable fortress, with a Friday-mosque, 
Also mentioned is the discovery of the skeleton of a 
gigantic beast in the moat of the town (large fossils 
are not rare in the valley of the Manzanares), and 
the extraordinary nature of the soil of Madrid, ideal 
for the manufacture of solid and durable cooking- 
pots, 

The topography of Madirit can therefore only 
be reconstructed in a hypothetical fashion, by 
means of the archaeological and toponymic remains of 
a more recent period. It seems that the Arab Rip 
was situated on the heights of the Palacio Real, on 
a raised promontory dominating the Manzanares 
river, Oliver Asin considered that the entire hill 
must have been surrounded by walls, with the pisn 
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and other military constructions forming a citadel 
whose Arabic name was apparently al-Mudayna 
(Almudena), a name preserved by the church of 
Santa Maria de la Almudena, to the south-west 
of the hill, at the extremity of the Calle Mayor. It 
apparently had two gates, whose existence is known 
to us from Christian documents: the Puerta de la 
‘Vega, to the south-west of the hill, towards the 
valley of the Manzanares, and the Puerta de la 
Aimudena, to the south-east, linking the citadel 
with the town or madina. The latter probably had 
its own surrounding walls, in common with many 
‘other towns of al-Andalus, The Arab madina must 
have extended towards the eastern end of the hill, 
covering a half of what is currently the Calle Mayor 
(Platerias), where the gate known as the Puerta 
de Guadalajara was situated. Its northern extremity 
was located to the south of the Plaza de Oriente 
and the theatre of La Opéra. On the other hand, 
the southern limits of the Arab Madielt are the object 
of greater controversy, since to the south the hill 
of the Palacio Real and the madina overhang a 
ravine of considerable depth, which today is crossed 
by means of a viaduct and which opens on a small 
valley (Calle de Segovia) before climbing again 
towards other hills (Los Vistillas and San Andrés). 
Oliver Asin supported the hypothesis that the 
pre-Arab Madjrlt first grew up in this narrow valley 
and that the walls of the town must have enclosed 
the valley,on the descent from the hill of al-Mudayna 
and the rise towards those of Las Vistillas and San 
‘Andrés, as was the case with the mediaeval and 
modern surrounding walls (see the engraving of 
Códice de Wingaerde, 1363-70). But the archaeologist 
Basilio Pavón is not in agreement with this hypoth- 
esis about the southern limits of Madir; he con- 
siders that the wall of the second enclosure skirted 
the northern ridge of the small valley, running 
parallel to the Calle Mayor, a hypothesis which had 
already been propounded by E. Tormo. It would 
be necessary to attribute an origin in the Christian 
period to the wall which encloses the valley, Las 
Vistillas and San Andrés, and which would have 
formed a third southern tier in the fortifications of 
Madrid. B. Pavén furthermore maintains that the 
citadel or first tier did not embrace entirely the hill 
of the Palacio Real; the southern section, currently 
occupied by the cathedral of the Almudena, would 
have formed a part of the second tier, as far as the 
Puerta de la Vega. Almudena or al-Mudayna would 
thus be a toponym designating not only the citadel, 
but the madina or town with the sense of “small 
town”, in accordance with the text of al-Himyarl. 

The site of the Great Mosque is also the subject 
of various hypotheses. It may have been on the 
former site of the church of the Almudena or that 
of the church of San Salvador, which has likewise 
disappeared and used to stand opposite the present- 
day Town Hall; it could also have been on the site 
where the mudejar-style church of San Nicolás now 
stands, a few metres to the north of the extremity 
of the Calle Mayor. The Fuero de Madrid of 1202 also 
mentions the existence of azoches (markets, bazaars), 
the most important of which was situated along the 
Calle Major. There was also an almusara (al-musdrdt), 
a promenade and place of recreation, as in other 
towns of the Muslim West; it was most probably 
located outside the walls. 

But the most remarkable characteristic of Madjrit, 
as also of mediaeval Christian Madrid, was its system 
of catchment and distribution of subterranean 
waters, this being the basis of the legend, documented 


from the 15th century onward, asserting that 
Madrid had been built on water, The hydraulic 
system of Madjrlj—and of Madrid until the 15th 
century—was based on the catchment of water by 
means of wells linked by large subterranean galleries 
(kandt [q.9.), pl. kanawét) descending from an elevated 
place towards the town, where they form new rami- 
fications, on or below the surface, which emerge in 
public fountains, in gardens or in houses. It is 
highly probable that this technique was employed in 
various parts of the Iberian Peninsular in pre-Islamic 
times; but traces of it have only been preserved in 
Madrid, a huge complex which has lasted remarkably 
well over the centuries. This is perhaps a tribute to 
the quality of the soil of Madrid, noted by al-Him- 
yarl, which is such that even today some public foun- 
tains of the town are supplied by this system of water 
distribution. The kandts of Madirlt have been studied 
by Oliver Asin: the two most important canals are 
the Alto Abroñigal and the Bajo Abroñigal, whose 
respective sources are situated in two hills which are 
still known as Canillas and Canillejas, toponyms 
whose Arabic etymology is to be found in kand/, of 
which the plural form aAniya is encountered in the 
Arabic of al-Andalus. The Alto Abrofiigal came to an 
end by the site of San Nicolis, the church already 
mentioned, close to the citadel, in the heart of the 
Arab town. The Bajo Abrohigal terminated at the 
Puerta Cerrada, on the hypothetical third tier of the 
town's defences, 

It is furthermore quite possible that the name of 
Madirit should be associated with this hydraulic 
system, according to a popular etymology which 
has it evolving from madird, canal or water-course. 
The origin of this name does not seem to have in- 
terested the Arab authors of the Middie Ages, but 
as soon as Madrid became the capital of the Spanish 
Empire at the end of the r6th century, many scholars 
tried to find Arabic origins for it, helped perhaps by 
the Moriscos: mabdiara, madrasa, mashrik, etc. 
Subsequently, an etymology of clerical origin 
prevailed: Maioritum (from the Latin mair), of 
which Madjrit would be the Arabic transcription. 
Tn the 18th century, faced with numerous ill-founded 
theories, the Maronite priest Michel Casiri (al-Gaziri) 
was obliged to establish a compromise theory; the 
original name was the Latin AMaiaritum, but Madirit 
was a word of African origin signifying canal or 
conduit (aguaeductum). 

In the zoth century, and in the light of modera. 
philological studies, R. Menéndez Pidal has con- 
structed a hypothtical Celtic name Magerito with 
the sense of "ford" or "long bridge". M. Gómez 
Moreno claimed to have discovered in Madjrit a 
terminal -i having its origin in the Latin ending 
dum, collective of abundance. Oliver Asin proposed 
a brilliant hypothesis, that Madirit must be a hybrid 
formed from the Arabic word madjrd, canal, and 
from the Roman suffix ~if, of abundance; Madieit 
would thus signify "place where canals are abun- 
dant", He considered, however, that the present 
name of the town comes not from the Arabic name 
Madjelt, but from Maidi, a Roman toponym 
having its origin in the Latin Matricem, the primitive 
name of the small valley where the Calle de Segovia 
is currently situated, on the site of a pre-Arab 
settlement, according to this author. Finally, 
Joan Corominas has made some adjustments to 
this theory while retaining the connection between 
Madirlt and madird. He rejects the possibility of the 
use of the collective -«wm (4f) other than in the 
sphere of plants, and he believes that Madjeit is a 
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metathesis of the word of Latin origin madridj (frora 
matricem), according to à popular etymology which 
seeks to link it with madjrd. He also considers that 
the current form of Madrid may derive from the 
Arabic Madjrit, by means of an intermediary form 
‘mazdrid with an epenthetic -d-. 

The best-known native of Madirli in the Muslim. 
period is the astronomer and mathematician Abu 
‘Kasim Maslama al-Madirltl [g..], but other in- 
dividuals of secondary importance who have been 
studied by Oliver Asin were also born there. Ibn 
Hayyan and other historical sources of al-Andalus 
supply some names of governors of Madjrit in the 
Umayyad period, in particular numerous members 
of the family of the Banü Salim, of Berber origin, 
firmly implanted in the central marches of al-Andalus 
and especially in the region of Médinacéli (Madinat 
Salim). 

Bibliography: The Arabic sources on 
Madirit are: al-Himyarl, al-Raw¢ al-mifjar, ed. 
E, Lévi- |, Cairo 1938, and ed. I. “Abbas, 
Beirut 1980 (s.v.); Ibn Hayyán, al-Mubtabis min 
anb@ abl al-Andales, ed. M. A. Makki, Beirut 
1973; al-Muktabas, ed. P. Chalmeta, Madrid 1979; 
Tbn *Idbàri, al-Bayān al-mughrib, ii; Ibn Harm, 
Nak al-arís, Cairo 1943; Ibn Abi Zar‘, Rawd al- 
Hiriás, Fez 1936. The Fuero de Madrid was edited 
in Madrid in 1932. 

A seminal work which is still useful for Madicit 
(etymology, topography, canals and history) is 
that of J. Oliver Asin, Historia del nombre de 
Madrid, Madrid 1959; M. A. Makki, Madrid al- 
‘arabiyya, Cairo n.d. [1968] basically follows the 
preceding work, with a few historical novelties. 
On the topography of Madjrit, reference may be 
made to E. Tormo's slightly out-dated work, Las 
murallas y las torres, los portales y el alcázar del 
Madrid de la Reconquista creación del Califato, 
Madrid 1945, in anticipation of Madrid árabe by 
P. Pavón, as yet unpublished. On the almuzaras: 
Oliver Asin, Las dos almusaras, in Al-And., xxvii 
(196a), 135-79. Om the gandis: Cornel Braun, 
Teheran, Marrakesh und Madrid. Thre Wasser- 
versorgung mit Hilfe von Qanaten, Bonn 1974, 
and H. Goblot, Les ganais. Une technique d'ac- 
quisition de Peau, Paris-The Hague-New York 
1979. On the etymology of Madicit: R. Menéndez 
Pidal, La ctimologia de Madrid y la antigua Car- 
petania, in Revista de la Biblioteca, Archivo y 
Museum de Madrid, xiv (1945) ; M. Gómez Moreno, 
Le desinencia -it a proposito de Madrid, in ibid., 
xv (1946); Oliver Asin, El nombre de Madrid, in 
Arbor, xxviii (1954), 396-426; J. Corominas, Eti- 
mologid de Madrid, in Revista de Filología Española, 
alii (1960), 447-50. 


(M. J. RUBIERA DE EPALZA) 
At-MADJRITE Anu 'L-KÀSIM MASLAMA B. AHMAD 
Au-Farapl, mathematician and astronomer, 
born in Madrid in the mid-4th/roth century, died in 
Cordova in about 398/1007. 

The facts which are known do not enable us to 
trace his biography in detail. He was clearly an im- 
portant person since Ibn. Hazm mentions him in his 
Tawk alhamāma (ch. xiv). He clearly established 
himself at a very carly age in Cordova, and was a 
pupil of the geometrician ‘Abd al-Ghafir b, Muham- 
mad. It must be supposed that he maintained contact. 
with the circle of Hellenists which came into being in 
the period of ‘Abd al-Rabman III al-Nasir. In 369 
979 he carried out some astronomical observations, 
and it must have been at this time that he adapted 
the tables of al-Kharazml [q..] to the Cordova meri- 


dian. Some time later, he apparently brought the 
Ras@it Ikkwin al-Saff' to public attention in al- 
Andalus. It is possible that he performed the duties 
of @ court astrologer, since it is to him that one 
attributes the horoscope which, according to Ibn 
"Idhàr (Baydm, ed. E. Lévi-Provenral, iii, Paris 
1930, 14-15) and Ibn al-Khatib (A*mdl, 127-8, apud. 
Hoenerbach, Islam. Gesch. Spaniens, 259), predicted 
and described the unfolding of the fitna. 

His disciples included: al-Kirmant (d. 458/1006), 
who introduced the Rasd"il 'kedn al-Saf® to Saras 
gossa and the frontier regions of the North; Abu "i 
Kasim Asbagh b. al-Samh (d. 426/1035, see IBN AL- 
sawn); Abu "-Kásim Abmad b. al-Saffaz (d. 426/ 
1035, See IBN AL-SAFPAZ); the astrologer Ibn al- 
Khayyát (d. 447/r055), to whom so many elegies 
are dedicated in the Memoirs of the Zirid king ‘Abd 
Allāh; al-Zahrawi (9.v.] and Ibn Khaldiin of Sevil 

The authenticity and the number of works by 
Maslama al-Madjriti have given rise to numerous 
discussions. As a general principle, we can be sure 
that the books of a magical or alchemical nature 
which are attributed to him do not belong to him, 
since the kādi Ibn $a%d does not mention them in 
his Tabakdi; they should be attributed to his quasi- 
temporary and compatriot Aba Maslama Mubammad 

» al-Madiriti (on whom see Sezgin, GAS, iv, 294-8) 
and to the latter's pupil Iba Bisbrün al-Madjettt 
(GAS, iv, 298). Among these apocryphal writings, 
the principal ones are the Ruidat al-hakim, the 
Ghayat al-hakim (Picatriz) and the Sirr al-kimiya. 

Books which may be regarded as authentic works 
of Abu ‘-Kisim Maslama al-Madjriti are therefore 
as follows: (1) A textbook of commercial arithmetic 
(Tamüm ‘ilm al-‘adad = K, Thimār al‘adad = 
Mwiámali) which, according to Ibn Khaldàn 
dealt with sales, valuation and taxation and in 
which, apparently, arithmetical, geometrical and 
algebraic techniques are employed indiscriminately; 
(2) a very short Treatise on the asiroiabe (not to be 
confused with that of Ibn al-Saffar), which deals 
with the technical construction and use of this 
instrument (B.N. Arabic ms. 4821, fols, 76a-81b, 
ed. and tr. J. Vernet and A. Catalá, in al-And, 
xxx [1963], 15-47); (3) An adaptation of the 
Astronomical tables of al-Kharazml to the Cordova 
meridian and to the Leginian Calendar; (4) An adap- 
tation or emendation of some tables of al-Battánl 
lgx]; (s) Notes on the theorem of Menelaus (ak 
aL-kaffd*), on which see M. V. Villuendas, La irio- 
 gonometría europea en el siglo XI . . ., Barcelona 1979, 
and A. Bjórnbo and H. Suter, Thabits Werk über 
den Transversalsais, Erlangen 1924, 23, 79, 83 and 
ms. *Esc. 972, 2; (6) Tasfih basi , which is 
an Arabic translation of the Planisphere of Ptolem; 
the two originals are lost but Maslama's work is 
preserved (a) in a Latin version made from the 
Arabic text by Hermann of Dalmatia (1143) and 
edited in Basle in 1536 and in Venice in 1558, and 
(b) in a Hebrew version; the Arabic translation can 
be judged thanks to the Paris manuscript which 
contains Maslama's own commentary, Ta‘lit ‘alā 
Bajlamiyas fi tasih basi] al-hura; and (7) a work 
of astronomy utilised by Ibn Taybugha b. al-Magjdt 
4d. 850/1447) in al-Durr al-yatim (sec Sezgin, GAS, 
vi, 227, 4). 
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Pérez, Biografías de matemáticos árabes que florecie- 
ron en España, no. 84; J. Vernet and M. A. Català, 
Las obras matemáticas de Madrid, in al-And., xxx 
(1968), 15-45. (J. Verner) 
MADJOD,I [See vApI€DI wa-MADIODI.] 

MADJOS (colL, sing. Madjüsi), originally an 
ancient Iranian priestly caste (OP magush, 
Akk. magughu, Syriac mgishd, Greek uáyoç) but 
used in Arabic primarily for Zoroastrians. 

‘This caste was closely identified with the ruling 
élite in Sasanid Iran, where their faith was the official 
religion of the state and where they were organised 
in a social and religious hierarchy. The priests, 
called móbad, hirbad, dasiür, or rat depending on 
context and function, had ritual, judicial and 
educational responsibilities, The priestly hierarchy 
with the mõbadān mébad at its apex interlocked 
with the secular administration, and priests per- 
formed notarial duties in the courts, sealing doc- 
uments and decisions. At the end of the Sasinid 
period, hirbads appear to have been in control, The 
public cult with its royal political significance per- 
formed in fire temples involved rituals concerned 
with the fire itself, as well as with animal sacrifices 
and liturgical recitations. In addition to a hierarchy 
of village (ddwrám) and provincial (varirdn) fires 
there were three especially famous temples; that 
of the Farnbag Fire, probably at Kariyan in Fars, 
for priests; the Gushnasp Fire at Shiz in Adharbay- 
djàn for soldiers; and the Burzén-Mibr Fire in the 
mountains above Nishápür for farmers. Other fires 
are mentioned on seals and in texts, and although fire 
temples were usually state property, they could be 
founded and endowed privately. At the personal 
level, the cult involved ceremonies at the hearth fire, 
and emphasised the maintaining of a state of ritual 
purity by performing ablutions with bull's urine 
(edmés) and cold water, by avoiding dead matter, 
by tying and untying the sacred cord (kust), and 
by eating in a state of ritual silence (in bddj) with 
only murmuring (zamzama). The popular cult in- 
cluded food-offerings at fire temples, the veneration 
of sacred tzees, and public seasonal feasts (gáhambárs) 
and dances. The bodies of the dead were exposed 
in the open. Elaborate private rituals contributed 
to social differentiation, with the standard of ob- 
Servance greatest among the upper classes and de- 
lining as one moved down the social scale among 
the majority of nominal Madjūs. 

Although the Avesta had been written down in 
its 21 masks, the texts were usually memorised and 
known only by those priests who specialised in 
specific rituals, Since the Avestan texts were im- 
bedded in their commentary, there was no separate 
sacred book of scripture or closed canon in terms of 
authority. Nor was there any doctrinal orthodoxy. 
Monotheist, dualist, and polytheist expressions co- 
existed with choice of emphasis and interpretation 
depending on circumstances. The Zurvanite tendency 
to assert the ultimate primacy of the god of Time 
and Destiny appears to have been favoured in the 
Sásánid period because of its authoritarian implica- 
tions, and was associated with the ruling classes, 
Other monotheist expressions concerning the primacy 
of Ohrmazd appear in apologetic contexts with 
Jews and Christians. The most complete dualist 
expressions are found in the srd/oth century Pahlavi 
literature in a context of polemic with Islam, and 
these represent Ohrmazd and Ahriman as co-eternal 
antagonists and creators. Folytheist expressions 
having to do with the Yazatas as being deserving 
of worship tended to be reinterpreted by semantic 


arguments concerning the definition of deity and 
of worship. 

An élitist social ethic honouring establishmentarian 
virtues provided ideological justification for the 
hierarchic society of the Madjüs. High values were 
placed on order, stability, legality and harmony 
among the functionally-determined divisions of 
society (priests, soldiers, bureaucrats, and workers, 
Or else priests, soldiers, farmers, and artisans) so 
each would perform its specific duty towards the 
others. The justice of rewards and punishments was 
emphasised at the spiritual, political and social 
levels, while economic, legal, and religious sanctions 
were used to ensure the obedience of women and 
children. Consanguineous marriage (Rhu#tddds) was ap- 
proved as a means of preserving the social exclusive- 
ness, solidarity, and purity of descent of the upper 
classes. Material wealth was equated with the 
virtue and goodness inherent in the upper classes, 
whose destiny or fortune (hvarnaA) it was to enjoy 
the good creation of Ohrmazd. Naturally anti- 
ascetic, their ethic equated poverty with the sin 
and evil inherent in the lower classes. 

Consequently, the Madjüs were vulnerable to 

the loss of political support and to the rejection 
of authority and material success by alienated mem- 
bers of their own society. In the Sasdnid period 
their position was eroded by the internal ascetic, 
gnostic sectarian movements of Mani and Mazdak and 
by conversions to Christianity in the west and to 
Buddhism in the east. Bad religion (ahramokth) was 
identified with antinomianism, social disorder, ex- 
tremist behaviour and dissimulation by the Madjüs, 
who executed and disinherited unrepentant aposta- 
tes, 
Thus at the end of the Sāsānid period not all 
Persians were Madiüs, nor were Madjüs confined to 
Iran proper. They were to be found as administrators, 
Jandiords, and soldiers in non-Persian parts of the 
‘Sasanid empire such as al-‘Irak, Babrayn, "Umán and 
Yaman, and there may have been Arab Madjüs in 
the tribe of Tamim and in Yaman. Outside the 
Sásánid empire, there were Madjüs in western India 
and China, probably as merchants, and local commu- 
nities in Central Asia with local differences in cult 
which were not part of the Sásánid organisation. 

‘The fall of the Sásánid state to the conquering 
Muslims drastically and permanently changed the 
status of the Madjüs from that of rulers to that 
of subjects. Fire temples were confiseated in Bab- 
rayn and al-Irák, while Madjüs were required to pay 
tribute (djizya) wherever they surrendered, at first 
in Yaman, ‘Uman, Babrayn, and al-"Irák. At first 
their treatment was inconsistent, and in 20/641 
Djaz? b. Mu‘awiya began to break up the families 
of Madiüs and forbade the zamzama in the country- 
side near Basra until ‘Abd al-Rabmn b. «Awf con- 
vinced the caliph ‘Umar I that Muhammad had 
accepted djizya from the Madjüs of Hadjar. This 
provided a precedent, since there was no KuPanic 
basis for treating the Madjüs as ah! al-hildb. Süra 
XXII, 17 merely lists them along with ah! al-kitāb 
and mugirikün, and it was eventually decided in 
Muslim theory that the Madjüs were intermediate 
between the ah! al-kiidó and muskrikam since they 
had no real prophet or revealed soripture, Their 
women and the meat of animals slaughtered by 
them were forbidden to Muslims, and according 
to al-Shifi', their blood price was 1/5 that of Mus- 
lims. Nevertheless, Madjüs were employed in the 
administration at Basra and in Khurásán under the 
Umayyads. 
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In Iran the Madjus kept their fire temples, suffered 
little interference in their cult at first, and were 
allowed to pay djizya. In some places, such as Ray, 
Kümis and Shiz, the peace terms provided for the 
preservation of their fire temples. However, there 
was no recognition of the priesthood as the represen- 
tatives of a religions community by the Muslim state, 
and since no unitary organisation or hierarchy of 
priests survived the conquest, leadership devolved on 
local priests and dihkans. 

The loss of political power and support had several 
consequences for the Modjüs. First, the loss of 
members by conversion to Islam was added to con- 
tinuing conversion to Christianity, The descendants 
of the Persian soldiers in Yaman (Abnd? [q.r.]) were 
converted to Islam in the lifetime of Muhammad, as 
were the maraban of Hadjar with some of his followers, 
A number of dahāķin and units of the Sasanid army 
became converted to Islam in al-Irak, and by the 
time of ‘Umar [1 (99-101/717-20), the Madjas of al- 
Hira had become Muslim. Generally, members of the 
Sásánid establishment became converts in order tc 
avoid paying djizya, to keep their property and 
position, and to join the Muslim army and administra- 
tion. The Madjüs also lost many members through 
captivity, since children taken captive were raised 
as Muslims. Nevertheless, there is no evidence of 
early mass conversions in Iran, The governor of 
Sidjistin in 46/666-7, al-RabiS, is said to have en- 
‘couraged conversion by a combination of persuasion 
and force, and he required converts to learn the 
Kun. Kutayba b. Muslim [g.0.] also encouraged 
conversion at Bukhára in 94/712-15, built a Friday 
mosque on the site of the former fire-temple, and 
attracted converts among the poor by paying them 
two dirhams to worship there, although afterwards 
conversion was discouraged in order to preserve 
the tax base. Conversion was also discouraged 
by the Madiüs themselves, who treated apostates as 
legally dead, disinherited them, and required property 
to remain within their community. Converts were 
also subject to discrimination by local authorities, 
such as Bahram Sis who, when appointed marzban by 
the Muslim governor of Khürásán in 105/725 and 
charged with collecting taxes from the Madjüs, 
collaborated with the Christian and Jewish agents 
to make 30,000 converts to Islam pay the djizya 
and to exempt 80,000 non-Muslims, 

Second, the advent of Muslim rule subjected the 
Madjüs to sporadic persecution. About 50-1/670-1 
Ziyad b. Abhi, the governor of al-‘Irak and the 
east for Mu‘awiya, sent his cousin ‘Ubayd Allāh b. 
Abi Bakra to destroy the fire temples and to confis- 
cate their property in Fars and Sidjistan, Although 
*Ubayd Allah destroyed the fire temple at Kariyan 
near Dárábdiird and killed the hirbads, the chief 
hirbad of Sidjistin, Shāpūr, escaped with his fire 
temple at Karküya near Zarang because the local 
dikkans and Madiüs appealed to the caliph, There 
were later extinctions in a village at Kumm by al- 
Hadigiadj and at ldbadi on the border between 
Khuzistan and Isfahan in the time of Haran al- 
Rashid (170-93/786-809). Al-Mutawakkil [232-47/ 
847-51) is said to have had a famous ancient cypress 
tree reputedly planted by Zoroaster cut down in 
247/861. In 282/895, the Turk Barun, who was gover- 
nor of Kumm, destroyed a pre-Islamic fire temple 
in the village of Fardadjin near Isfahan, and in 
288/901 destroyed the last fire temples in the village 
of Djamkeran at Kumm. Sometimes fire temples 
were converted into mosques in places where Arabs 
had settled or as the result of conversion, although 


afterwards the Madiüs often continued to venerate 
sites where fire temples had been. 

Third, the Madjüs gave an apocalyptic meaning 
to the events at the end of the Sasanid pericd, 
interpreting them 2s signs of the end of the millenium 
of Zoroaster and the beginning of the millenium 
of Oshedar, which calculations based on the Letter 
of Taxsar would place about 41/661 but which was 
later identified with the beginning of the era of 
Yazdadjird in roj63r. The end of the millenium was 
signalled by the advent of Arab rule and destruction 
by them, and by the overturning of social classes 
and values, when the nobles would be powerless, 
separated from their families and foreed to share 
their status with people of low origin, and when 
people would copy foreign customs. Predictions 
of the arrival of the liberator, Varhrán Vardiévand, 
of the destruction of Muslim places of worship, 
and of a Roman invasion, may belong to the pro- 
paganda of Sasanid restoration attempts. The 
Mahdist hopes associated with AbO Muslim have 
also been linked to Zoroastrian eschatology, the 
restoration of Zoroastrianism and the end of Arab 
rule in Khurasan. It was against this background 
that a series of risings by Zoroastrian peasants pro- 
woked by fiscal oppression in eastern Tran in the 
2nd[8th century served as the occasion for the emer- 
gence of new antinomian, anti-establishment Zoro- 
astrian sects. This began with the peasant revolt 
near Nigbüpür led by Biháfarid from 129/765-7 to 
131/748-9, who claimed to be a new prophet with a 
book in Persian, abolished samzama, the use of 
wine and meat, consanguineous marriage, and fire- 
worship, and limited dowries to 400 dirkams. Although 
the mJbads got Abd Muslim to suppress the rebel- 
lion, his sect could still be found near Marw in the 
sth/roth century awaiting his return, even though 
djisya was not accepted from them. Madiüs also 
joined the rising of Sinbadh in 138/755, and followers 
of Bihafarid and Madjüs in Sidjistan and at Harat 
and Badghis followed Ustadhsts in 150/767; his 
sect also survived until the 3rd/oth or 4ta/roth 
century, Muslim authors noted four sectarian 
divisions among the Madjüs. Al-Sbáhrastánt lists 
the Kayümarthiyya, Zarwaniyya, Zarádushtiyya, and 
Soysániyya called Bibafaridiyya, while al-Baghdadt 
gives them as Zarwiniyya, Mashiyya, Khurram- 
diniyya and Bihafarldiyya, and says that djizya 
was only acceptable from the first two. 

Fourth, the inability to execute sinners and 
apostates themselves produced a change in attitude 
towards nonconforming members of their own 
community, Persuasion replaced the threat of force 
lest sinners be tempted to convert. The nobility of 
the virtuous poor, whose good works cannot be 
stolen and who will be rewarded in heaven instead 
of on earth, appears as a theme in andars literature. 
This was probably the result of the growing im- 
poverishment of the priests and dihkdns as well 
as an attempt to keep the loyalty of still poorer 
members of the community, and it reflects a degree 
of social levelling among Madjüs after the Muslim. 
conquest, although the sincerity of the sentiment 
was questioned in the apocalyptic Didmdsf-ndma. 

Fifth, unavoidable contact with unbelievers and 
the loss of texts led to changes in cult and custom. 
The more elaborate aspects of ritual purity went 
unobserved. Madiüs were allowed to sell animals 
to non-Zoroastrians when survival depended on it, 
and they began to expose their dead inside an enclo- 
sure (daġhma) out of the sight of unbelievers. They 
did not consider it a sin to steal property from non- 
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Zoroastrians that had been stolen from them. 
Although they learned to be content with compro- 
mises that could not be avoided, they also exerted 
themselves to maintain their rituals whenever they 
could. 

In spite of their decline in status and in numbers, 
the 3rd/gth and early 4th/oth centuries appear 
to have been a time of relative recovery, stability 
and consolidation for the Madjüs. Part of the fire 
at Kariyn had been taken to Pasi for safe-keeping 
during the Muslim conquest, and from it the fire 
temple at Küriyán, destroyed in the zst/7th century, 
was restored. Fire was exported from Kariyén and 
Shiz to new temples and al-Mu‘tasim (218-27/833-42) 
permitted the restoration of fire temples at Istakhr 
and in Farghina. What remained of the old religious 
literature was collected and preserved by Aturfarn- 
bag-i Farrükhzütn, mébad of Fars in the reign of 
al-Ma?miin (198-218/813-33). A new didactic, apolo- 
getic and polemic literature was produced by Mánush- 
ihr, the leading móbad oi Fars and Kirmn in the 
second half of the srdjoth century, by his brother 
Zatspram, the mdbad of Sirkán, by Minushtihr's 
nephew, Emét-i Ashavihishtin, wóbad over much 
of southern Iran in the first half of the 4th/roth 
century and by his successor, Aturpat-i Emétan 
about the middle of the 4tb/1otb century. The main 
Pablavi texts which were produced in this period 
sought to forestall conversion through intellectual 
arguments against monotheism and gnosticism, 
and through using that part of the legal tradition 
that concerned social behaviour and personal status 
in order to preserve their distinction irom unbelievers 
and to draw social boundaries more closely around 
‘themselves. But authority and solidarity within the 
community, which depended on the priest's appoint- 
ment of the heads of households responsible for 
carrying out family law, was undermined by the 
facts that the priests themselves were too few and 
poorly trained, had taken up crafts in order to sur- 
vive, and had been replaced by those less qualified. 
In these circumstances, educated laymen were 
allowed to substitute for them when necessary. 

Despite these problems, the testimony of Muslim 
geographers indicates that Madjüs were still wide- 
spread and fairly numerous in Iran and the east as 
lote as the 4th|roth century. There were many 
villages of Madjüs on the Aras River in Adharbaydjan 
and the fire temple at Shiz survived as late as 
333/943. Madjds were numerous in al-‘Irāķ and bad 
a large fire temple on the west bank of the Tigris 
opposite al-Mada?in. There were still a few Madjüs 
in Khuzistán, with several fire temples at the sacred 
village of Hudidjin, They were numerous ia al-Diibàl, 
where they could be found at Rayy and In villages 
near Kumm, while there were still fire temples near 
Isfahan, Madjüs were more numerous in Fars than 
anywhere else, with fire temples in nearly every 
village, town, and district, and they were employed 
as local governors there by the Büyids. However, 
pressures for conversion, such as the activities of 
Shaykh AbO Ishik al-Kazarint (d. 426/1034) and 
his followers, led to conflict and the outbreak of a 
Muslim-Madjüs riot at Shirüz in 369/979. Madjüs 
could be found in Kühistàn, and remained numerous 
and influential at Kirmiin until the late 3rd/oth 
century. There were Madjüs in the Caspian provinces 
as late as the sth/rrth century, although in the 
late grdfoth-roth century most of those in Daylim 
had been converted by Zaydl Shi‘ and those in Gilàn 
were converted by Hanballs, Madjis still lived in the 
city of Zarang in Sidjistan in the early 4th/roth cen- 


tury, while the fire temple at Karküya survived as 


at Nishápür, Harit and near Tis, there was a village 
of Zoroastrian donkey-drivers near Marw, although 
the Karrámiyya sect [g..] were converting Madiüs 
to Islam at Nishàpür. To the east, there were fire 
temples at Balkh, Bukhārā, and Farghafa in the 
srdjgth century, and Madiüs in villages in Turkish 
territory and in China in the ¢th/roth century, There 
were also new groups of Madjüs settled in norih- 
west India and along the west coast, mainly engaged 
in trade, from the 2nd/Sth century on. By the 
Ath/zoth century there was a fire temple and dakhma 
at Broach, while towards the end of the century 
Zoroastrian merchants at Cambay came into violent 
conflict with the Hindus and were driven out, 

Although outstanding public differences such as the 
‘exposure of the dead and the refusal to use heated 
baths remained between Madjüs and Muslims, 
resonance developed between Islam and Zoroast 
nism in the form of common features shared by both 
traditions. In many cases it is impossible to prove 
that similarities were the result of the influence of 
‘one religion on the other or, if so, which way the 
influence went, Such are the shared belief in creation, 
the torment of the grave, the weighing of deeds at 
the judgment of the soul, rewards and punishments 
in Heaven and Hell, angels and demons, the end of 
the world, the coming of a messianic hero and 
resurrection. Such also are the practice of five daily 
times of worship, the requirement of an intention 
to worship in order for it to be acceptable, the 
recitation of scripture for the dead and a common 
aversion to idolatry. In both traditions, authoritarian 
appeals to the interdependence of religion and state 
were challenged by the antinomian extremism of 
sectarian rebels. There was a shared philosophical 
Vocabulary and use of rational arguments between 
the Madiüs and the Mu‘tazila, who argued the same 
issues from opposite sides, the Madjüs insisting that 
if thereis only one creator he must also be responsible 
for evil, and arguing for a dualist solution to preserve 
God's goodness, mercy, and justice, along with 
human responsibility, at the expense of Gods 
omnipotence. There is also a similarity between 
the archetypal religious man (ZaratOshtrOm) of the 
Madíüs and the Muslim concept of the Insdn al- 
Kamil, while the belief of the Madjüs in the need to 
follow the religious example of a learned dasíür 
who is the mediator for the age resembles the con- 
cept of the Imám of the age and the function of 
the mudjtahid among Shits. 

Other similarities are more likely to be the result 
of Islamic influence. Zoroaster came to be described 
as a prophet whose revelation was the Dénkart and 
whose miracle was the Avesta, Sometime after the 
sth/rrth century, Rhoétédds became marriage between 
maternal or paternal first cousins. Dowry was approx- 
imated to Muslim »aAr. Madjüs began to establish 
waMs,but in ways similar to the old endowments 
for fire-temples. By the 6th/r2th century they had 
adopted the custom of beginning actions such as 
slaughtering an animal or writing with the phrase 
“in the name of God" (pa näm i yasdim). Shrines 
to the yarafas were preserved and protected by 
rededicating them to daughters of Vazdadiird, 
who disappeared into the mountainside like Shi 
Imáms, as early as the 4th/roth century at Rayy, 
or later by giving them Muslim form as Shi‘ immi- 
addas, making pilgrimage to them and slaughtering 
animals there. Madjüs also began to visit Muslim 
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shrines on the pretext that they had replaced former 
fire temples. 

Customs of Zoroastrian origin can also be found 
among Muslims, sometimes in secularised form such 
as the Iranian solar calendar, the celebration of 
the festivals Nawrüz and Mihradjān, or astrology. 
The fires lit at Isfahan about 313/935 to celebrate 
Mubammad's birthday seem to have been inspired by 
Zoroastrian winter fire festivals. Symbols associated 
with Zoroastrians such as the cup of Diamshid, wine, 
the tavern, the old mébad, and the youth came to 
represent those things forbidden by Islam in Persian 
poetry with maldmatt Süff connotations. It is some- 
times suggested that so many similarities as these 
may have made conversion from Zoroastrianism 
to Islam easier, although it might also be suggested 
that many common features were the result of 
conversion, 

The history of the Madjüs in Iran after the 4th/ 
soth century is little-known. They are presumed to 
have survived as local minorities suffering general 
disasters with the rest of the population, while their 
traditions were preserved in priestly and learned lay 
families. In particular, they preserved and irans- 
mitted their religious texts which have survived in 
India, and manuscript colophons indicate the pres- 
ence of hirbads at Nishápür and in Sidjistan in the 
7th/r3th century. A copy of the Videvddd made in 
Sidjistdn in Gor-2/1205 was taken back to India by a 
Zoroastrian named Mahyar from Uch in the Pandjab 
who was instructed in the religion by the Ahirbads of 
Sidjistan for six years. The copy of this text made at 
Cambay in 723/1323 is the source of the oldest 
known manuscript of this work. We are also told 
that in the early 8th/r4th century the varas ceremony 
for making the mouth-masks worn by priests attend- 
ing the fire was abandoned at Yazd because there 
was no one left who knew the ritual, 

At the same time, Zoroastrians were spreading in 
Gudjarit and the Pandjab, beginning in the 6th/r2th 
century as farmers, weavers, artisans, toddy dealers, 
and merchants in the coastral trade. By then they had 
returned to Cambay, and by 537/zr4z there were 
Madjüs at Navsari, at Anklesvar by 606-7/1238, and 
at Thana about 720/1320. By the 8th/r4th century, 
Gudjarat was divided into five religious districts 
(panthaks). The sole first-rank fire, the Atask Bahram 
at Sandjan, was an object of pilgrimage, while daily 
rituals were carried out at hearth fires in homes. The 
oldest secondary type of fire temple or Dar-i Mitr 
was at Navsari from about 536-7/1142 onwards, 
but did not have a permanent fire; the priest attend- 
ing it brought embers from his own hearth fire 
every day. There was another Dar-i Mir at Broach 
in the late 6th/r2th century. By the 7th/r3th century, 
vernacular Gudjarátl versions of Avestan and Middle 
Persian texts began to be made. 

Important changes in the Indian community be- 
gan with new pressures from Muslims and the Portu- 
guese towards the end of the gth/rsth century. The 
Zoroastrians who joined the Hindus in the unsuccess- 
ful defence of Sangjaa against Muslim attack in about 
895/1490 left, taking the Atäsh Dahrüm with them 
in à metal vessel, and eventually settled at Navsari 
in 9221516, where a layman (behdin) called Čanga 
‘Shih, who was the local tax farmer (desai), persuaded 
the Muslim ruler to exempt local behdins from the 
djizya. The roth/ióth century saw the rise of the 
Bhagaria priesthood at Navsari, based on fees for 
performing rituals, gifts of endowed property and 
Mughal patronage. In order to control income from. 
fees, in 987/1579 the chief priest at Navsari, Dastür. 


Mehrdji Rana, required his personal permission 
ior other priests to perform rituals, The priests 
from Sandjan were only allowed to attend the 
A task Bahrüm, and became increasingly impoverished 
as their numbers grew. The desai-gir of Navsari 
remained in the family of Čanga Shah until 1003-4/ 
1595, when Kaykobàd the son of Mehrdji Rana 
combined it with the priesthood. This concentration 
of priestly authority and control, as well as a greater 
degree of organisation, signals the formation of 
the Parst community. To give it a backbone of 
uniform and authoritative content, from the time 
of Čanga Shah onwards questions on doctrine and 
ritual were sent to the priests at Yazd and Kirmin. 
Their answers survive in the form of letters (Rivd~ 
ads), the earliest in 885/1478 and the latest in r187/ 
3773, which provide precious evidence for the 
circumstances of Zoroastrians in Safawid Iran. 

By the end of the gth/rsth century, Yazd and 
Kirmán had become the spiritual if not numerical 
centres of Iranian Zoroastrianism. The Rivdyats 
reveal the presence in 916/1510 of 500 behdins as 
Yazd, with 400 more in the villages of Turkabad 
and Sharifabad, 700 at Kirmán, 2,700 in Sidjistin 
and 1,700 in Khurdsin. These figures must represent 
the minimum adult mele population, for we also 
hear of a group of 3,000 behdins at one place in 
Khuràsān, while zr bekdins from Khurasan had their 
own congregation at Kirman in 966/1559. There 
was also a Gushnasp Fire at Kirman, and Zoro- 
astrians could still be found in Fars. Local communi- 
ties appear to have been under the joint leadership 
of dastiirs and behdins, In the late 9th/rsth century 
there were only four or five hirbads well-versed in 
Pahlavi at Yazd, who performed all the rituals. The 
priests complained of being unable to get beidins to 
give them the tithe of their income, although the 
meat offerings at Dar-i Mihrs were shared by their 
‘owners and the dastür recognised by the offerer. Re- 
Jations with noa-Zoroastrians were rather ambivalent. 
 Beldins were urged to keep their promises and to pay 
their debts to non-Zoroastrians, and the testimony 
of a non-Zorcastrian was accepted in a case between 
two Zoroastrians before a Zoroastrian judge. How- 
ever, the robbery and murder of unfriendly non- 
Zoroastrians were condoned and there are references 
to forced conversions to Islam both in Iran and in 
India, There was a reliance on the apotropaic 
function of rituals performed to repel powerful 
‘enemies, the tyranny of rulers, the loss of property, 
conversion and disease, as well as to gain worldly 
advantages such as wealth, happy marriages or 
royal favour. Anxious tekdins were exhorted to 
exert themselves and to hope for the best. Although 
the year 1000 in the era of Yazdadjird fell in 1040/ 
1631, expectations of the arrival of the millenium 
and of the saviour Bahråm Vardjavand or of Osh- 
edar were expressed throughout the period, 
cluding in 883/1478, 939-40/1533, 957/1550, 982/1574- 
5, 1036/1627, 1051/1641-2 and r083/t672. 

In the zzth/z7th century, the Zoroastrians of Iran 
are described as farmers, labourers, fullers, manu- 
facturers of carpets and, especially at Kicman, of 
woollen cloth, and they used their own dialect of 
Persian called Dari among themselves. Men wore 
undyed garments and women wore red and green 
clothing. In ca. 1017/1608, Shah “Abbās 1 (995-1038) 
1588-1629), who is remembered as a just king, 
brought 1,500 peasant families from Kirmán to 
Igfahan as labour and settled them across the Zanda 
Rid near Djulía at Gabrabad. In 1027/1618 their 
district consisted of about 3,000 plain, single-storied 
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houses along several long, wide, straight, tree-shaded 
streets, and the people worked as labourers and 
craftsmen in Isfahan and the countryside nearby. 
There was a dathma outside their settlement where 
they placed their dead fully clothed, Most of them 
returned to Kirman when ‘Abbas I died, and ‘Abbas 
II (1052-77/1642-66) turned the district into a 
suburban resort with palaces, mosques, markets, 
and baths and moved the remaining Zoroastrians 
to the other side of Djulfa. Tavernier estimated 
the Zoroastrian population of Kirmán at over 10,000 
in 1064/1654, many of whom were involved in the 
wool industry. In ro$4/r644 a new khdna-yi mihr 
was built at Kirmán by a behdin, and there are 
references to pilgrimage to the shrines of Khitün 
Bind in Fars in 1036/1625 and to the shrine of Pir-i 
Sabz north-west of Yazd at mid-century, Con- 
ditions appear to have worsened towards the end of 
the Safawid period, when their fire temple at Isfahán 
was destroyed and many of them were killed there. 
Zoroastrians migrated to India to escape persecution 
and forced conversion. 

The attraction of India as well as the possibilities 
for the religious integration of Zoroastrians had 
already been demonstrated by the syncretistic 
mystical movement of Azar Kaywan (939-40 to 
1027/1533-1618) and his followers in Patna, Lahore 
and Kashmir in the first half of the 11th/r7th century. 
Their allegorical interpretation of Zoroastrianism 
allowed them to combine it with Hindu asceticism 
and $Qf Neo-Platonism. Half of the group were 
Zoroastrians, including several mébads and a dihkàn. 
Their nucleus came from Fars and had been formed 
in Shirkz, where other Zoroastrians from Harát 
and Isfahin had joined them before they went to 
India; there they attracted a pair of Zoroastrian 
merchants in northern India and one from Surat. 
Some of the Persian Muslims who joined the group 
may have been recent converts from Zoroastrianism, 

Meanwhile, increasing numbers of the largely rural 
Pars! community in 11th/17th century Gudjarat were 
being drawn to Surat and Bombay, by new oppor- 
tunities in commerce as artisans, merchants and as 
brokers for the Portuguese, French, Dutch and 
English. One of the most important representatives 
of this new commercial class at Surat was Rustom 
Manak (ro44-$ to 1131/1635-1719), broker for the 
Portuguese and Dutch, who was instrumental 
in securing a grant of land from Awrangzlb (r067- 
1:19/1657-1707) for the English factory at Surat 
in 170/1660, achieved the abolition of the djirye 
at Surat in 1083/1672 and served as main broker for 
the East India Company at Surat from 111r-12/1700 
until 1128/1716. The rise of wealthy and influential 
Parst merchants, whose reputation for bonesty 
generated credit, encouraged the revival and applica- 
tion of the traditional Zoroastrian work ethic that 
gave religious significance to worldly success, 
They also allowed the conversion of household 
slaves to Zoroastrianism in order to be able to cat 
what they served. The growth of the urban, commer- 
cially-oriented part of the community changed its 
internal power structure. Beginning in the late 
trth/r7th century, the authority and control of 
the Bhagaria priests and desais resting on Mughal 
patronage was challenged by the dehdins, with their 
connection with European interests, in a series of 
religious disputes. In 1084/1673, in order to break 
the monopoly of the Bhagaria priests on endowments 
and on the fees for performing rituals, the behdins 
of Navsari asserted the right to have family rituals 
performed by priests of their own choice. This 


issue led to violence in 1097/1686, but the bekdins 
successfully boycotted the Bhagaria priests by estab- 
lishing secondary fire temples (Dar-i Mihrs, Agiáris) 
accessible to laymen for the second-rank fire (At4sh 
Adarán) encouraged in the Rivdyats where they had 
their rituals performed. In 1102/1691 the Sandjana 
priests joined the bekdins, and Dar-i Mikrs spread in 
the port cities of Surat, Balsar, and Bombay. By the 
tath/r8th century, Day-i Mhrs were founded in the 
settlements of Parsi merchants outside Bombay. This 
quarrel finally ended when the Atish Bahram was 
removed from Navsari and permanently established 
at Udvada in 1155/1742. 

The internal conflict, however, was continued 
in the 12th/18th century in a controversy over the 
ritual calendar at Surat, which was in economic de- 
cline in the 11405/17305 with trade shifting to Bom- 
bay, while Maratha control of rural areas deprived 
the traditional élite of its former sources of income. 
In 1149/1736 an Iranian behdin encouraged the lay- 
men of Surat to adopt the old-style Xadimi calendar 
used by Zoroastrians in Tran instead of the Parsi 
calendar which bad fallen one month behind it. 
This issue tended to pit artisans led by merchant 
brokers for the French and English against the 
older merchant oligarchy with its ties to the Dutch, 
and is an early example of the use of religious reform. 
as a way to attack more conservative authority. 
In the same year that the calendar dispute broke 
out, the priests of Surat refused henceforth to marry 
their daughters to laymen in order to avoid losing 
their wealth through dowries and inheritance. The 
Parsi community split permantly into two sects: a 
Shibinshihl majority and a Kadimi minority, with 
separate fire temples and no intermarriage. The 
process of separation was marked by outbreaks 
of violence between them in 1158/1745, 1196-7] 
1782-3, 1824 and 1840. In a related issue, the agita- 
tion started in 1191/1777 when laymen in Bombay 
refused to marry their daughters to priests only 
subsided after 1823. 

In the course of the 12th/18th century, the rising 
Parsi merchant class reduced the grip of the former 
élite of priests, desais, and djāgirdārs formed in 
the early Mughal period, secured the right to choose 
any priest they wished to perform rituals, acquired 
a share in communal leadership through a series of 
sporadic, short-lived pančayats that held the power 
of excommunication, and began to establish secular 
ties of dependence by redistributing their wealth 
through charities, private endowments, and by build- 
ing dakhmas and rest-houses. At the same time, Parsis 
became increasingly involved with the British as 
other Europeans were forced out by them. By the 
middle of the rath/r&th century, Parsi merchants 
supplied British garrisons and field armies. By the 
early rgth century, Bombay had replaced Surat as 
the main Parsi centre and the number of Parsis 
at Bombay increased from 3,000 in 1194/1780 to 
50,000 by 1864, From the late rath/x8th century 
onwards, Parsi shipping expanded outside India 
to Burma, Indonesia, China, South Arabia and East 
Africa. Parsi merchants who made fortunes in the 
China trade from 1810 to 1342 began toreinvest them 
in industries such as ship-building and railroads, 

The emergence of secular leadership in the Parsi 
‘community is reflected in the composition of the pan- 
fayat appointed at the request of the British by the 
Parsi Andjoman in 1201/1787 which contained six 
behdins and six priests, both Kadimi and Shihin- 
sháhi, while the panayat of 1818-36 had twelve 
behdins and six priests. In addition to controlling 
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community charities, the latter panayat issued 
behavioural codes aimed at increasing conformity 
and eliminating popular syneretism and participation 
in non-Zoroastrian customs. The code of 18r9 for- 
bade Parsi women to attend Hindu or Muslim places 
of worship, to wear their charms or to perform their 
rituals. The code of 1823 forbade child marriage 
and costly rituals at weddings and funerals, while 
the Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act of 1865 ended 
polygamy. 

In the roth century, religious reform was an im- 
portant means by which the new élite of urbanised, 
‘educated, westernising laymen, prominent in British 
and native administration, business and the pro- 
fessions, aimed to control the rest of the community, 
although they had growing cultural differences with 
the poor, rural, conservative majority of Parsis, 
Reform was also a reaction to the threat of conversion 
by Christian missionaries, which provided the imme- 
jate impulse for the foundation of the Rahnumai 
Mazdaysnan Sabha by a group of young, wealthy, 
educated laymen in 1851 for the purpose of encour- 
aging a return to the original ideals of Zoroastrianism. 
‘The same interests led to the foundation of a school 
in Bombay in order to train the sons of priests 
for the priesthood in 1854, Modernist reformers 
and apologists were attracted to the theories of 
Martin Haug, that the original monotheistic religion 
of Zoroaster had been corrupted afterwards into 
ritualistic dualism by the priests. Haug's theorics 
were used to counter Christian criticism by in- 
tellectuals who were also attracted to the Theosophi- 
cal Society. Reformers who favoured rational 
explanations for the cult objected to the use of 
texts that no one understood in rituals, while con- 
servative priests insisted on the effectiveness of 
ritual liturgies and on the importance of purification 
from pollution, preserving a way of life increasingly 
limited to themselves and ignored by laymen. These 
issues became involved in the collision between re- 
formers and conservatives over the role and income 
of priests called the fravaski controversy, which main- 
ly involved opposition to expensive, repeated cere- 
monies for the dead and which is still current and 
unresolved. 

Nevertheless, the Parsi community multiplied in 
the 19th century. By 1881 they numbered 85,000 in 
Indie with 3,000 more abroad, about 10-15,000 of 
whom were Kadimls, Although intermarriage 
between the sects was allowed by the 19th century, 
objections to accepting non-Zoroastrians into the 
community as converts increased because of fears 
that lower caste Hindus would be attracted by Parsi 
charities. Parsis also emerged as the leaders of the 
world’s Zoroastrians as the result of changes in 
both India and Iran. 

Although estimates of the Zoroastrian population 
of Iran in the early rath/18th century that range from 
100,000 to one million seem exaggerated, there can be 
no doubt that their numbers declined disastrously 
due to the combined effects of massacre, forced con- 
version and emigration in that century, Having 
suffered massacre and forced conversion at the hands 
of the Safawi army that repelled the first Afghan in- 
vasion in 1133/1720, the Zoroastrians of Kirman and 
Yazd joined Mabmüd's Afghan army during the 
second invasion in 1135/1722 and also served as 
officers in the army of Nadir Shah (1149-50/1736-47). 
The sack of Kirman by the Afghans after the death 
of Nadir Shah, one repeated by the Kadjars in 1209/ 
1794, left the Zoroastrian district in ruins. By the 
end of the century, almost none of the 12,000 Zoro- 


astrians at Kirmán survived, and the Zoroastrian 
population of Iran is estimated to have fallen to 
about 50,000 and then to about 30,000 in the reign. 
of Mubammad Shah (1834-48); of these, some 8,000 
were at Yazd. 

The late r2th/r8th and early roth centuries seem 
to have been a time of unprecedented insecurity, 
poverty, and discrimination for the Zoroastrians of 
Iran. The intensity of the oppression they suffered 
then appears to have been more a reflection of con- 
temporary social problems in Iran, where they served 
as scapegoats for the frustrations of their Muslim 
neighbours, than to have been characteristic of cen- 
turies-long conditions. However, Zoroastrians were 
vulnerable to robbery and kidnapping while their 
murder went unpunished. Although they were 
required. to wear honey-coloured ‘clothing and 
were officially forbidden to build new or to 
repair old houses, to wear new clothing, to ride 
horses, to travel outside of Tran or to engage in 
skilled crafts or professions that might bring them 
into contact with Muslims, sumptuary rules were 
enforced in the usual selective way and exceptions 
can be found to many of them. Forms of economic 
discrimination that prevented them from accu- 
mulating wealth were probably more effective than 
social pressures. Zoroastrian merchants were subject 
to extra taxes, newly-acquired property was taxed 
up to one-fifth of its value and houses were liable 
to be looted. The actual total djizya on the commu- 
nity usually amounted to about 2,000 tiimans, which 
by mid-century was paid by 1,000 adult males, 
for whom the individual tax of two tdméns amounted 
to ten day's wages for a labourer. The Shi‘ legal 
provision that favours a Zoroastrian convert to 
Islam over other Zoroastrian heirs encouraged 
conversion and resulted in the loss of property. 
‘During the zoth century, forced conversions created 
a population of half-Zoroastrian, half-Muslim djadid 
al-Islém at Yazd with distinctive clothing and a 
separate cemetery. 

For self-preservation, the Zoroastrian community 
turned inwards. The style of fire temples and homes 
provided a maximum of protection and concealment 
from unfriendly intruders, The exterior of fire tem- 
ples resembled private houses, while inside was a 
confusing maze of rooms, passages, and low doors with 
the fire chamber behind a blank wall and inacces- 
sible even to beldins. A succession of defensible 
doorways guarded the entrance to homes, while 
access over the rooftops was restricted by covering 
the courtyards to protect the women, children, 
and valuables. Only property endowed as waif for 
the benefit of the benefactor’s soul was respected 
by Muslims. In spite of general illiteracy, religious 
learning was preserved among priestly families that 
provided local readership, especially in the villages. 
From the late r2th/x8th century onwards, refugees 
who escaped to India became objects of Parsi aid 
and concern and helped to develop trade connections 
between Yazd and Bombay. 

In 1854 the Persian Zoroastrian Amelioration 
Society in Bombay sent Manakdil Limdit Hataria 
(1813-90) to Iran, where he found the Zoroastrian 
community had shrunk to 7,725 people. Yazd was 
the main surviving centre, with 6,658 Zoroastrians 
in the city and 24 surrounding villages. Most of 
them were farmers, but there were also about one 
dozen merchants at Yazd, while the poorest were 
artisans, weavers, bricklayers and carpenters. Each 
spring a group of several hundred Yazdls went to 
Tehran to work as gardeners, even in the royal 
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palace, and returned in the fall, travelling together 
for protection. In addition to these seasonal workers 
there were about so Zoroastrian merchants in 
‘Tehran in 1854. The community at Kirman amounted 
to 932 people, while a few Zoroastrians could be 
found at Bashir, Shiraz and Kashan. With Pars! aid, 
ire temples and dakhmas were built or restored and 
traditional conneils of elders were transformed into 
elected andjumans of behdins at Kirmin, Yazd and 
their villages, whilst rest houses were built at shrines 
and in Tehran. Schools providing a secular education 
were started by Manakajl at Yazd and Kirmin in 
1857, and some students were sent to Bombay. In 
1882 joint Pars! and British pressures finally secured 
the abolition of the djizya. Parsi efforts improved 
security, freedom of worship, respect and oppor- 
tunities for the Zoroastrians of Iran, although they 
were still subject to random violence, Pars aid also 
introduced modernising social and religious reforms 
from Bombay. Manakdjl revived abandoned rituals, 
forbade animal sacrifice, the eating of beef and camel 
meat, and he discouraged polygamy, the use of 
cosmetics and Muslim clothing styles as too immoral. 
The sons of priestly families took advantage of 
the opportunity for a secular education in the village 
schools and left for the cities in order to become 
physicians, teachers, engineers, bankers and mer- 
chants. 

While villagers at Yazd remained engaged in the 
transport of goods from the Gulf across central Iran 
as camel-drivers and owners until the early 20th cen- 
tury, by the end of the 190b century many Yazdis 
were going to work in Bombay and the women they 
left behind often put themselves under Muslim law 
to claim a share of their inheritance. Zoroastrians 
from the provinces were also employed by the Indo- 
European Telegraph and by Tehran banks in the 
last two decades of the 19th century. Yazdf merchants 
grew wealthy through their contacts with India 
by the end of the century, while their children 
invested in land and the import-export trade, re- 
investing their profits later in industry. Their 
numbers rose again to about 8,500 in 1879, over 
9,000 in 1892 and about 11,000 in 1902, with the 
largely rural majority stil at Yazd and Kirmán. 
However, modernising changes, new opportunities 
and wealth had begun to transform the Zoroastrian 
community by the late roth century, breaking 
down village and communal ties and undermining 
the position of the priests, whose authority began to 
be challenged by the creation of a new secularly- 
educated élite of laymen. 

The position and even existence of the village- 
based priesthood has been drastically affected by 
the increasing urbanisation of Zoroastrians in the 
20th century. As a falling water table, rural impover- 
ishment and the lure of employment in cities drew 
Zoroastrian peasants from the villages south of 
Kirman early in this century, Muslims began to 
move into them. In these newly-mixed villages the 
remaining Zoroastrians were at a disadvantage in 
conflicts over water, and moved to Kirmin to escape 
increasing oppression. By 1962 Zoroastrians had 
entirely deserted the villages south of Kirman and 
lived entirely inside the city, where they numbered 
2,385 in 1963 in spite of emigration to Tehran. 
The villages around Yazd have also become in- 
creasingly Muslim as the result of immigration 
and conversion, The urbanisation of Zoroastrians 
is still transitional, with the labour force living 
and working, often seasonally, outside the villages 
iu cities and provincial towns but keeping up some 


joint family ties and sending part of their income 
back to support the women, children and old people 
who remain behind to manage the land. People who 
have moved to Tehran still keep their houses in 
Yazd and return for the annual ceremonies for the 
dead. 

Religious usages have been affected by strong 
Parst influences, modernisation and changes in social 
context. Although a bull was sacrificed annually at 
Yazd until the late toth century and sheep fat was 
offered to the fire until the early 2oth century, most 
Zoroastrians in Iran have abandoned animal sacrifices. 
since 1900 and object to calling those animals slaugh- 
tered and eaten at seasonal festivals sacrifices, 
Nor has gdmiz been used since the middle of the 19th 
century, although offerings to water are still made, 
New Indian-style fire temples open to laymen were 
built in Tehran in 1908, in Kirmán in 1923 and in 
Vazd, and the fire now burns in silver vessels, 
ladian-ashion, instead of on stone altars. Old 
festivals such as Sada, 100 days before Nawrüz, 
have been revived and new ones such as the birth- 
day and death of Zoroaster on 6 Farvardin and 5 Dey 
respectively have been created. While rituals that 
survive have their meaning subject to reinterpreta- 
tion, the elaborate details of purification have been 
observed only by priests since the early 2oth century, 
Unable to live on the fees for rituals, the priesthood 
has declined in number. There are now only 15 
Iranian priests left, all of whom are middle aged or 
older and no young Iranian priests are being trained. 
Since they are too few to serve all the fire temples, 
these are now sometimes kept up by laymen, and 
since the 1940s communal leadership has developed 
on the andjuman in Tehran. 

Several issues currently divide younger, educated, 
modernised Zoreastrians from the older, more con- 
servative generation. The younger generation ob- 
jects te inbreeding through marriage between 
‘cousins, because of the high incidence of hereditary 
diseases within the community and favours inter- 
marriage with mor-Zoroastrians, the acceptance 
of converts, and the re-admission of recent converts 
to Islam and the Bahat Faith. Their opponents 
wish to preserve racial purity, and fear that to en- 
courage apostasy from Islam would provoke Muslim 
violence against them. Although the influence of the 
Bahiis is credited with improving their own security, 
most Zoroastrian families have lost members as 
converts to the BahiPi Faith because of its appeal 
to young people impatient with priestly authority. 
The practise of interring the dead on a metal stretcher 
in a grave with cement walls and cover, instead of 
exposure in a dakhma was started at Tehran and 
Kirmán in the 1930s and was begun at Yazd in 
1965. By 1975 a dakhma was used only at the village 
of Sharifábád. The sects formed during the calendar 
dispute still exist. Iranian Zoroastrians adopted, in 
1939, a seasonal calendar beginning at the vernal 
equinox, which is close to the Iranian secular calen- 
dar, although the community at Yazd reverted to 
the Kadimt calendar in 1940. 

After receding slightly to about 10,000 in the 
19205, the Zoroastrian population of Iran rose to 
16,800 by 1938 and by the 1970s to between 20,000 
and 25,000, with 19,000 in Tehran and other cities. 
The younger generation has taken advantage of the 
‘opportunities in management and in the professions 
provided by the economic growth in Iran in recent 
decades, In the 1960s and 1970s the five major 
Zoroastrian firms in Iran were all leaders in their 
fields and Iranian Zoroastrians were encouraged to 
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return from India. However, the Iranian revolution 
of 1979 has created anxiety in the Zoroastrian 
community and uncertainty about the future. 
‘The relative circumstances of the two communi- 
ties have been reversed in the zoth century, which 
has been a period of retrenchement for the Parsis. 
‘The Ilm-i khshnüm movement began at Surat in 
1902 as a combination of Theosophical ideas with 
ritual purity which was justified as being the esoteric 
meaning of the Avesta. In a victory for the conser- 
vatives, membership was restricted to descent 
from Pars! families in 1909, the only exception 
being the child of a Zoroastrian man by a non- 
Zoroastrian woman. The communal welfare system, 
supported by the benevolence of the members of 
the few very wealthy families, leaders in Indian com- 
merce and industry, and providing schools, hospitals, 
and the cost of marriages and funerals, as well as 
fire temples and dadimas, became increasingly in- 
adequate to care for the growing numbers of the poor 
created by rural flight to Bombay. Social and econo- 
mic changes since independence have eroded the 
economic base of the community still further. In- 
creasing industrialisation has brought more mama 
ment opportunities for other Indians than for Pars 
support for communal charities has been reduced by 
taxation to pay for the state's socialist and welfare 
programs; and Parsis have been hurt by the effect 
‘of prohibition on the toddy industry, which began 
in Gudjarat in 1937, and of land tenure acts on Parsi 
landlords with Dobra labour. The Parsi population 
has fallen from its peak of nearly 115,000 in 1941 to 
approximately 87,500 in India, Pakistan, and Sri 
Lanka by 1976 because of the combined effects 
of emigration, a rising marriage age and declining 
birth rate. The community was shocked to discover 
in 1967, that 40% of its members were impoverished 
and that 2,000 Parsis in rural Gudjarit were on 
the point of starvation. Zoroastrian rituals are still 
observed in India, although the number of priests 
in Bombay was declining by the late 29703, In 
addition, the quality of priests has been questioned 
because appointments to fire temples have been 
controlled by the patronage of the businessmen who 
endowed them. To deal with this problem, a pro- 
gramme has been started to train priests at the 
Cama Aethornana school in Bombay, to pay them 
salaries and to appoint them on merit. 
Bibliography: A complete listing of all the 
literature on Zoroastrianism is impossible because 
of its volume, and inappropriate because much of 
it concerns pre-Islamic issues. General introduc- 
tions with references to the sources and scholarship 
are provided by A. Bausani, Persia reli 
Milan 1959; J. Duchesne-Guillemin, La religion 
de l'Iran ancien, Paris 1962; M. Boyce, A history 
of Zoroastrianism, Leiden-Cologne 1975; and idem 
Zoroastrians, their religious beliefs and practices, 
London, 1979. For the Sisinid period, L.C 
Casartelli, The philosophy of the Masdayasnian 
religion under the Sassanids, tr. F. J. Jamasp Asa, 
Bombay 1889, is still a useful introduction to 
doctrinal issues, while H. W. Bailey, Zoroastrian 
problems in the winth-century books, Oxlord 1945, 
is a seminal work that also identifies much of 
the older scholarship. A key to the Arabic sources 
is provided by H. S. Nyberg, Sassanid Mazdaism 
according to Muslim sources, in Jnal. of the K. R. 
Cama Oriental Institute, xxxix (Bombay 1958), 
1-63. The most important work on Zurvanism has 
been done by R. C. Zaehner, Zurvan, a Zoroastrian 
dilemma, Oxford 1955; idem, The dawn and twilight 


of Zoroastrianism, London 1961. An introduction 
to Süsánid religious organisation is given by 
J.P. de Menasce, L'Église mazdéenne dans l'Em- 
pire sassanide, in Cahiers d'Histoire Mondiale, 
ii (1955), 554°65; idem, Fewr et fondations pieuses 
dans le droit sassanide, Paris 1966, and by M.-L. 
Chaumont, Recherches sur le clergé soroastrien 
le hirbad, in RHR, clviii (1960), 55-80, 161-79. 
For religious art, see J. Duchesne-Guillemin, 
Ari ei. religion sous les Sassanides, in La Persia 
mel Medioevo, Rome 1971, 37788. 

For the treatment and djizya status of Zoro- 
astrians during and after the Muslim conquest, 
see Aba Yusuf, K. al-Kharddj, Cairo 1382/1962, 
67, 122-4, 129-31, 134, 189-90, 206-7; Ibn Sa‘d, 
vil/, 94; Ibn Sallam, X, al-Amedl, Cairo 1969, 
30, 44-6; Baladhucl, Fut&h, 69, 77:8, 85, 200, 318, 
325-6, 388; Bukhàrl, al-Diámi* al-sabih, v, Cairo 
1390/1971, 238; and SarakDsl, Shark Kitab al-siyar 
al-kabir li "L-Shaybini, Cairo 1971-2, 146-9. 

For examples of the destruction of fire temples, 
see Diabirt, Hayawdn, iv, 479-81; Balàdhurl, 
Ansáb al-ashraf, i, Cairo 1959, 494; Ibn al-Faklh, 
Muhtasar Kitab al-buldan, 256-7; and anon., 
Ta’rikh-i Sistén, Tehran 1314/1935, 92-4. For 
early conversions to Islam, see AbQ Yüsuf, 131-2; 
Baladhuri, Futük, 69; Tabarl, ii, 1462; Narshakl, 
Ta'rikh Bukhdrá, tr. Frye, Cambridge, Mass. 1954), 
47-9; and Tarikh- Sin, 91. 

Much of the material on the condition and 
conversion of Zoroastrians is presented in B. 
Spuler, Der Verlauf der Islamisierung Persiens, 
in IsL, xxix (1949-50), 63-76; idem, Iram und 
der Islam, in Die Welt als Geschichte (1952), 227-325 
and idem, Iran im frühislamischer Zeit, 183- 
204. Internal evidence from Zoroastrian literature 
is provided by de Menasce, Problèmes des Maz- 
diens dam: l'Iran musulman, in Festschrift fir 
Wilhelm Eilers, Wiesbaden 1967, 220-30. The most 
up-to-date treatment is now that of R. N. Frye, 
The golden age of Persio, London-New York 1975, 
which also has information on the Sásánid period. 
The most important Pahlavi sources are identi- 
fied in de Menasce's ch. Zoroastrian Literature 
after the Muslim conquest, in Cambridge History 
of Tran, iv, 543/65. Apocalyptic questions may be 
approached through K. Czeglédy, Bahram Cobin 
and the Persian apocalyptic literature, in AO 
Hung., viii (1958), 21-43. Muslim information on 
Zoroastrian sects may be found in Baghdadi, al- 
Fark bayn al-firah, ed. Kawtharl, 117, 153, 171-2, 
tr. Walker, 115-6, 131, 183; Murtada b. al-Dat 
al-Racl, Todsirat al-awāmm, ed. Tehran 9-14; and 
Shahristanl, X. ai-Mdal wa "-mial, ii, Cairo 
1387/1968, 35, 38-49. The standard treatment of 
sectarian movements is that of G. H. Sadighi, Les 
mouvements religieux iraniens au IT* et au IIIS 
sible de Vhégire, Paris 1938. The information 
from Arabic geographers is collected in B.M. 
Tirmidhi, Zeroasirians and their fire temples in Iran 
and adjoining countries from the 9th to the 14ih 
centuries, in IC, xxiv (1950), 271-84. 

Comparisons between Islam and Zoroastrianism 
go back to I. Goldziher, Islamisme et Parsisme, in 
Revue de Thistoire des religions, xliii (1901), 
1-29, and idem, The influence of Parsism on Is- 
lam, in The religion of the Iranian people, ed. 
C. P. Tiele, tr. G. K. Nariman, Bombay 1912, 163- 
86, followed by S. P. Osztern, Zum Problem Islam 
und Parsismus, in ArO, vi (1934), 150-60, 342-52. 
‘The most extreme case has been made by H. Cor- 
bin, Les motifs soroastriens dans la philosophie 
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de Sohrawardi, Tehran 1945, and idem, Spiritual 
body and celestial earth. From Masdean Iran to 
Shiite Iran, tr. N. Pearson, Princeton 1977. 

‘The most important sources for the Safawid 
period are the Rindyats edited by M. R. Unvala, 
Darih Hormazyár's Rivàyats, Bombay 1922, and tr. 
B. N. Dhabbar, The Persian Rivayats of Hormazyar 
Framars, Bombay 1932. See also J. J. Modi, A Par- 
sce High Priest (Dastur Azar Kaiwan, 1529-1624 
A.D.) with his Zoroastrian disciples in Patna, 
in the x6th and 17th C.A.C., in Journal of the 
K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, xx (1932), 1-85. 
D. Menant, art. Gabars, in ERE, vi, 147-56 iden- 
tifies references by European travellers. 

The earliest standard treatment of the Par- 
sis is D. F. Karaka, History of the Parsis, London 
1884. Among the more useful subsequent treat- 
ments are D. Menant, Les Partis, Paris 1908; S. H. 
Hodivala, Studies in Parsi history, Bombay 1920; 
and J. J. Medi, The religious ceremonies and customs 
of the Parsees, Bombay 1937. P. Balsara, High- 
lights of Parsi history, Bombay 1963 is a useful 
summary of the traditional type. Among the more 
useful monographs are J. J. Modi, The Parsees at 
the court of Ahbar and Dastur Meherjee Rand, Bom- 
bay 1903; J. F. Bulsara, Parsi charity, relief and 
communal amelioration, Bombay 1935; S. P. Davar, 
The history of the Parsi Panchayat of Bombay, 
Bombay 1949; and F. M. Kotwal, Some Observe 
tions on the history of the Parsi Dar-i Mihrs, in 
BSOAS, xxxvii (1974), 664-0. For 20th century 
problems, see S. F. Desai, Parsis and eugenics, 
Bombay 1940; idem, A community at the cross-road, 
Bombay 1948; and M. P. Mistry, Report of the 
survey of Gujurat Parsis (rural), Bombay 1967. 

In spite of her tendency to minimise pre- 
modern change, the most important work on 
modern Iranian Zoroastrians and the history of the 
Zoroastrian cult is that of M, Boyce, The fire 
temples of Kerman, in AO, xxx (1966), 51-723 
eadem, Bibi Shahbamw and the lady of Pars, in 
BSOAS, xxx (1957), 30-44; eadem, The Zoroastrian 
villages of the Jupar Range, in Festschrift für 
Wilhelm Eilers, 148-36; eadem, On the sacred 
fires of the Zoroastrians, in BSOAS, xxxi (1968), 
52-68; eadem, The pious foundations of the Zoro- 
asirians, in BSOAS, xxxi (1968), 271-89; eadem, 
Mancchji Limji Hataria in Iran, in K. R. Cama 
Oriental Instilute Golden Jubilee Volume, Bombay 
1969, 19-31; eadem, Rapithwin, NO Rüs, and the 
Feast of Sade, in Pratidámam. Indian, Iranian 
and Indo-European studies presented to F. B. J. 
Kuiper, The Hague-Paris 1968, 201-15; eadem, 
Some aspects of local farming in a Zoroastrian 
village of Yazd, in Persica, iv (1969), 121-40; 
eadem, On the Calendar of Zoroastrian Feasts, in 
BSOAS, xxxiii (1970), 513-39; eadem, The Zero- 
asirian houses of Yasd, in Iran and Islam, Studies in 
memory of V. Minorsky, Edinburgh 1970; and 
cadem, Zoroastrian Baj and Drön, in BSOAS, xxxiv 
(1971), 56-73, 298-323. The most original and inno- 
vative recent treatment of contemporary Zoro- 
astrians from the viewpoint of social anthropology 
is by M. Fisher, Zoroastrian Iran between myth 
and praxis, Ph.D. diss., Univ. of Chicago 1973, 
unpublished. (M. Moxoxy) 
AL-MADJOS, the term used by Arabic historians 

and geographers writing about the Maghrib and Mus- 
lim Spain with the sense of Northmen, Vikings, 
denoting the participants in the great Viking raids 
on Spain. These raids were manned from Scandinavia, 
sc. from Norway, Denmark and to a certain extent 


also from Sweden, the raiders leaving Denmark, 
Norway and Ireland, where Norwegian Vikings 
from the end of the 830s had gained a firm footii 
and had founded some minor tributary states to- 
wards the beginning of the second millennium A.D. 
In western Latin and Spanish sources they are called, 
inter alia, Normanni, Norimanni, Lordomani, Lor- 
manes, Almajuzes, Almosudes and Almonides. 

1. The first attack by the Vikings on Muslim Spain 
took place in 230/844. As early as 1 Dhu "-Hididja. 
229/20 August 844, 54 Viking long ships (the Norwe- 
gian Gokstad ship from the latter half of the oth 
century, the biggest ever found, was 23.8 m. long, 
5.1 m. broad amidships, had 16 oars and 32 shields on 
each side, and could take 7o men, The Viking, London 
[1966}, 254) appeared, and the same number of smaller 
ships, in the estuary of the Tagus, anchored there 
and fought three fierce battles against the defenders. 
After thirteen days they re-embarked and sailed sou! 
wards, The governor Wahb Allah b. Hazm had in- 
formed the amir “Abd al-Rabmin II, who advised 
his commanders to be on their guard, Part of the 
crew disembarked on the coast of the province 
of Shadhüna (Sidona) and occupied the harbour 
of Cadiz, but the main part of the fleet sailed up 
the Guadalquivir and encamped on a large island 
in the river about 20 km. south of Seville, A few 
days later, on t October 844, the inhabitants of 
the city caught sight of the fleet with their brown 
sails oa the river. They tried to organise resistance, 
but as the city had no defences, could do nothing. 
The few ships they sent against al-MadjOs were 
attacked with showers of arrows and were set 
on fire. The pirates went ashore in the city, where 
the main part of the citizens had fled precipitately. 
Those left behind were killed, even old and disabled 
people; women and children were taken prisoner; and 
they tried to set the mosque on fire, without success. 
The sack continued for seven days. ‘Abd al-Rabmin 
sent troops against the invaders, inflicting on them 
heavy casualties. In the decisive battle to the south 
of the city on 11 November 844, more than a thousand 
of the pirates were killed and four hundred others 
were taken prisoner; these were killed before the 
eyes of the others, who in great haste fled to the 
ships and set sail southward. Thirty abandoned 
Viking ships were set on fire, The defeat of al-Madjüs 
was proclaimed all over the country, and ‘Abd al- 
Rabmáa even informed the Berber amirs in Morocco 
and the Kharidjf imam in Tahart. The Viking fleet 
steered north towards Aquitania after some attempts 
at landing at Nicbla, on the coast of Algarve and in 
Lisbon; in the meantime, a few Scandinavian ships 
had made a brief landing on the coast of Asila 
(Arcila [see AsILA]) in northwestern Morocco, about 
$0 km. below Tangier. On the dating of the descent 
on Agila and the foundation of the town, see A. Mel- 
vinger, Les premières incursions des Vikings em 
Occideni d'après les sources arabes, Uppsala 1955, 

rs. 
Siba a-Rabmia II ordered defences and an 
arsenal to be built in Seville, watch-posts to be set 
up along the Atlantic coast, and warships to be 
built in greater numbers, according to Ibn al- Kütlyya. 
Hence when in 244/858 another Viking offensive, 
comprising 62 ships, was launched, the Muslim squa- 
drons patrolled along the west coast of the peninsula 
up to the French coast. Two of the Viking ships sail- 
ing in advance were captured off the coast of Algarve, 
with their cargoes of silver and gold, prisoners and 
supplies. The rest of the ships sailed on towards the 
Guadalquivir estuary, but on discovering that a Mus- 
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lim army was advancing along the river valley, they 
sailed on to Algeciras (al-Djazlra al-khadra? [g.v.]), 
where they disembarked, took the town and burat 
down the great mosque. They were soon driven away, 
but advanced along the coast of Tudmir (near 
Murcia) and pushed forward up to the fortress of 
Uriyala (Orihuela, 23 km. north-east of Murcia). 
From Algeciras, some of the ships sailed to the 
northern coast of Morocco, where they took the town 
of Nakür, some 2o km. south of Alhucemas Bay, for 
eight days sacking and taking prisoners all those 
who did not flee, among those some members of 
the princely house, later ransomed by the ruler 
in Cordova. As to the timing of the attack on Nakür, 
there is varying information among the Arab authors, 
mentioning the occurrence (see the long discussion 
in Melvinger, op. cit., 151-77), but the exact date 
cannot be established, since it has not been possible 
to investigate what Ibn al-Khatib in his still-un- 
published part of A*mál ala‘lém relates about 
Makür. After the attack on Uriyüla, the Viking 
fleet sailed towards the French frontier, invaded 
the country, took rich spoils and numerous captives 
and passed the winter in the Camargue. Then they 
returned to the Spanish coast, but were met and 
attacked by Mubammad T's ships, which set fire 
to two of the unbelievers’ ships and took two more 
as spoils, More than 40 of their ships had now been 
lost. The rest joined another Viking fleet which 
had harried the Balearic Islands, and a few smaller 
ships found their way up the Ebro valley or via the 
River Bidassoa and its valley from Irun on the Bay 
of Biscay, so that a contingent arrived at Banbalina 
(Pampeluna) [see BANRALONA] and in 245/859 cap- 
tured the amir of the Basques, Gharsiyya b. Wannako 
(Gareia Iniguez), who had to ransom himself for 
70,000 gold coins (E. García Gómez-E. Lévi-Proven- 
gal, Tertos inéditos dal "Muglabis" de Ibn Hayyan 
Sobre los origenes del reino de Pamplona, in Al-And., 
xix [1954], 309). After this Viking raid, which pro- 
bably lasted till 247/861, it was more than a century 
before Muslim annals tell us about further attacks 
from al-Madi 

On 1 Radjüb 355/25 June 966, the caliph al- 
Hakam II received from Kasr Abt Dinis (Alcacer do 
Sal, 94 km., south of Lisbon) a message that a Viking 
fleet of 28 ships had been seen in the neighbourhood. 
The Muslims marched on them when, after ravaging 
the coast, they reached the plain round Lisbon; many 
were killed in the battle on both sides. The Seville 
fleet left and found the enemy ships in the mouth of 
the River Silves, put several of them out of action, 
rescued the captured Muslims, whom they found on 
board, killed a great number of the unbelievers and 
put the rest to flight. News continued to reach Cor- 
dova from the west coast about the movements of al- 
Madjüs, until they disappeared. During thesame year, 
al-Hakam IT ordered Ibn Futays to keep the fleet 
ready in the Cordova River (se. the Guadalquivir) and 
to build ships of the same type as those of the Vi- 
kings, in the hope that they would come near the 
ships. 

2. At the beginning of Ramadan 36ofend of June 
971, alarming rumours spread abroad about move- 
ments at sea by al-Madjés al-Urdumaniyyiin (on this 
term, see below). Al-Hakam II immediately sent 
the admiral of the fleet to Almeria to make it ready 
to leave for Seville and to sail with all the naval forces 
to the western coastal district, but we hear nothing 
this time about any landing operation. Ibn Hayyan 
mentions (in A.A. el-Hajfi, Andalusian diplomatic 
relations with western Europe during the Umayyad 


period (A. H, £38-366/A.D. 755-976), Beirut 1970, 
163, also in Hespéris-Tamuda, viii [1967], 741.) 
that at the end of 360/971 the Vikings made an 
attack on the west coast but that the Muslim fleet 
was able to repel them. The last thing we hear in 
Arabic sources about Viking raids on Muslim terri- 
tory is a notice by Ibn Hayyan (Lévi-Provencal, 
Hist. Esp. mus., ii, 171 m. 2) about a summer cam- 
paign by land to Algarve in Ramadán 36r/June 972; 
the Muslim army advanced up to the town of San- 
tarém to the north-east of Lisbou and returned to 
Cordova in the middle of September 972. 

In all the previous texts except one, the word 
al-Madjas is used about the Vikings, but in the text 
of 971 the phrase al-Madjas al-Urdumániyytün is used. 
The last two texts in Ibn Hayyan's al-Mubtabis have 
only been available to the present writer in Anales 
Palatinos del califa de Córdoba al-Hakam II, por Isa 
ibn Ahmad al-Rási (360-364 H. = 971-975 J.C.) Trad. 
por E. Garcia Gómez, Madrid 1967, 76, 88, tor, 116-7, 
The translation has on p. 76 Jas Mayüs, on pp. 88 
and 101 los Mayüs Normandos, and in the events of 
17 September 972 on pp. 116-17 first los Mayits Nor- 
mandos and then only los Normandos. So there is a 
certain doubtfuiness here. It is no longer a question 
about al-Madjüs in its earlier sense. This fits well in 
with the fact that, in this case, tbe attackers came 
from Normandy. The Vikings had, after the treaty of 
St. Clair in o1, been given the territory in northern 
France which got its name Normandy from them, 
and had settled there. They no doubt soon accepted 
the Christian faith, at least officially, but they some- 
times received heathen reinforcements from their 
original fatherland. In the early 960s, one of these 
bands of reinforcements arrived from Denmark at 
the request of Duke Richard I of Normandy, who 
was in conflict with Count Thibaud de Chartres. 
When peace was made between them, the Vikings’ 
presence was no longer desired in France. They 
gradually returned to the northern lands, but en- 
couraged by Duke Richard, they made an expedition 
against Muslim Spain, in the course of which they 
also attacked Christian Galicia and in 970 occupied 
Santiago de Compostela, which they held for 
some time. ft was these troops from Normandy, 
partly heathen and partly Christian, who are here 
quite logically described by the double name. 

3. Only the term al-Urddmaniyyan (= Normans) 
is used by Ibn ‘Idhart in his account of the capture of 
the town of Barbastro [see BARBASHTURU} in 456/1064, 
when the inhabitants were treated in a very barba- 
rous way by the Christian army, in which Normans 
were included. The later geographer Ibn ‘Abd al- 
MunSim al-Himyari uses ín a summary account 
of this same capture of Barbastro the word al- 
Rudkmánün for “Normans” instead (Melvinger, 
op. eit., 68 £). 

4. The Spanish-Arabian author Ibn Dibya (d. 632/ 
1235) relates in his anthology al-Mufrib min ash“Gr ah! 
al-Maghrib that ‘Abd al-Rabman II (206-38/822-52), 
after the disembarkation of the Vikings in 844, was 
said to have had relations with them and sent an am- 
bassador to their country to come to an agreement 
with them. Ibn Dibya's report is founded on what this 
envoy told the vizier Tammam b, ‘Alkama (d. 283/ 
896) on his return twenty months later. The ambassa- 
dor Yabyà b. Hakam al-Bakrl al-Ghazal (d. 250/864) 
[see at-GHAzAL}, who had led a mission to Byzantium 
in 840, does not give us any details from his journey 
to the country of al-Madjüs which confirm the authen- 
ticity of his report. But even if the journey never 
in reality took place, it is nevertheless probable 
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that we have here the contemporary Hispanc-Arabic 
view of al-Madjds, The Viking king's residence, 
it is related, was situated on a large island in the 
ocean. There are Madjüs there in great numbers, 
and in the neighbourhood of this island there are 
many other islands, blg and mal, Where all the 
inhabitants are Madjūs .. . They used to be Madits, 
but now they profess Christianity, after having 
forsaken the worship of fire and the religion they 
had before and adopted Christianity, except the 
inhabitants of some isolated islands in the sea. 
These last have stuck to their old religion, with its 
worship of fire, and they continue to marry their 
mothers or sisters [a trait attributed likewise to the 
Persian Magians] and practise other infamous 
deeds. They fight them and make them slaves 
(Melvinger, op. cit, 58-61, with refs.; here it must 
be stressed that —pace p. 60 n. t, the information 
about marriage with a near relative seems suspicious, 
and must be due to a misunderstanding on the 
Arabic side). 

The reason why the Vikings and the peoples or 
groups of peoples living on the northern fringes 
of civilisation were described by the Arabs as Madjüs 
was evidently the fact, as appears from the account 
by Ibn Dihya, that their religion reminded the Arabs 
of that of the Persian Magians, According to Islamic 
sources, Madjüs denotes "die Einwohner des alten 
Persiens, vor allem in ihrer Eigenschaft als Feuer- 
verehrer" (S. Wikander, Feserpriester in Kleinasien 
und Iran, Lund 1946, in Skrifter utg. av K, human. 
vel.-samf. i Lund, xl, 28), The religion of the Scandi- 
navians and other Germanic peoples was essentially 
the same. Al-Mas'üdi mentions in his Murüdj al- 
dhahab, written between 944 and 947 (Melvinger, 
op. cit., 47-8) that in 330/941-2 in Fustat in Egypt 
he had come across a book written by Bishop Ghud- 
mar (Godmar) of Gerona, dedicated to [Prince] al- 
Hakam (II, 350-66/961-76). He states “In that book 
it is said that the first king of the Franks Kulüdwih 
(Chlodovech) was first a Madjüsl and that his con- 
sort Ghurtild (Chrodechild) made him a Christian. 
According to western sources he was baptised in 496. 
It is not asserted in the text that he embraced the 
unspecified heathendom aldi 
author relates in another place 
the year 300/9r2-3, ships with thousands of men 
arrived at al-Andalus and sacked its coasts, and 
the inhabitants there thought that it was a people 
of al-Madjüs, appearing every two hundred years . . . 
But I think . .. that it was al-Rüs (see x05], whom 
we have dealt with before in this work.” In his 
K. al-Buldân (written 276/889), 354, the historian 
and geographer al-Ya*lübI names those who in 229/ 
843 invaded and sacked Seville as "al-Madiüs who are 
called al-Rüs" (al-Madins alladhina yukdlu lahum al- 
Ras). Thus even very early Arabic authors linked 
the Madjos with the Ris, and both the above- 
mentioned authors were widely-travelled and knew 
from personal experience the conditions not only in 
the Middle East but also the western parts of the 
Mediterranean countries (A. A. Vasiliev, The Russian 
attack on Constantinople in 860, in The Mediaeval 
Acad. of America, Publs., zivi, Cambridge, Mass., 
1946, 3-4 with refs.). The author al-Watwat (d. 718/ 
1318) assigns in his scientific and geographic en- 
cyclopaedia (Melvinger, op. ci, 63) "to Yáfit's 
(Japhet’s) descendants, al-Ris ... They believe 
in the Madjüs religion and burn their dead in fire." 
The Persian Magians, on the other hand, did not 
burn their dead. The Spanish-Arabic historian and 
geographer Ibn Sad al-Maghribi (d. 672/r274) 


writes in Bast al-ard fi falihd wa "lard (Melvinger, 
op. cit, 62-3) about the great Saklab Island, “whose 
length is about 700 mils (one mil = 4000 dhird') 
and its extent across the middie about 330 mil. 
There are mountains, rivers, towns, built-up areas 
and a numerous population. It is said that they still 
adhere to the Madjüs religion and worship fire, as 
they consider nothing more important than this 
(sc. fire), because the cold is so severe there." (As 
is well-known, the Muslims in Spain used the term 
al-Sakiliba as a general word for slaves, procured 
to Spain from different parts of Europe; since many 
of them were of Germanic origin or from Scandinavia, 
in that way the Germanic tribes became known as 
al-Gakiliba; cf. A. A. El-Hajji, op.cit., 207, n. 1, 
with refs. and sA&AtrmA). The geographer al-Idrisi 
(d. 561/1166) says in his Nuzhat al-mushiák (Melvinger, 
op. tit., 37): “The fourth section of the seventh zone 
comprises the majority of the provinces in al- 
Rüsiyya (Russia), the provinces in Finmérk (Finn- 
markea or Finland), the country of Tabast (Tavast- 
land), the country of Astalánda (Estonia) and the 
country of al-Madjüs." R. Ekblom (Ldrisi und die 
Ortsnamen der Ostscelánder, in Namn och bygd, xix 
[1931], 65-6) writes: “Magas ... ist in früheren 
arabischen Quellen die gewöhnliche Bezeichnung der 
nordischen Wikinger, die ... mit einem gewissen 
Recht als Feueranbeter bezeichnet werden konnten. 
Sie verehrten Thor, den Gott des Donners, sie ver- 
brannten vielfach ihre Toten, und das Feuer spielte 


12, Jahrhunderts waren die Skandinavier christlich 

. Das einzige Gebiet in Europa, das zu dieser Zeit 
nicht unter nennenswerten Einfluss des Christen- 
tums £ekommen war, waren, wenn man vom innern 
Russland absiebt, die Lander östlich der Ostsee. 
Bei den hier wohnenden finnischen Vólkern spielte 
jedoch das Feuer keine hervorragende Rolle im 
Kultus, Ganz anders verhielt es sich mit den balti- 
schen Stämmen. Bei diesen war das Feuer heilig, 
sie verehrten den Donnergott Perkünas, und Leichen” 
verbrennung war bei ihnen noch im 12. Jahrhundert 
nicht ungewóhnlich. Was ist natürlicher, als dass 
die arabischen Geographes die Bezeichnung Magis 
auf sie übertrügen. Das Land der Ma£s ist bei Idrlsi 
meiner Ansicht nach das baltische Gebiet, ungefähr 
land und Lítauen ..." In al- 
it says (22, 1, 15, tr. 35) concerning 
"The Slavs ... burn their dead, for 


al-Sakalibs 
they worship Fire" (V. Minorsky, Sharaf ai-Zamán 
Tahir Marvasi on China, the Turks and India, Arabic 
text (ca. A.D. 1120) with an English translation 
and commentary, London 1942). In his commentary, 


Minorsky writes (1166); Eastern Slavs are 
usually confused with the Ris, I. Xh., 154... The 
salve indication that the Slavs bum their dead 
"because they are fire-worsbippers may explain 
why the Arab historians call the Ros ai-Madjüs. 
Ya'kübt, Bulddn, 354, calls the raiders who plundered 
Seville in 229/843: al-Majas allddhina yugdlu lahum 
al-Rüs.In a famous passage I. Faglan as an eye- 
witness describes the cremation of a Ris, and the 
argument may have been reversed: "the Rüs were 
fire-worshipping Magians, for they burnt their dead’, 
ef. Minorsky, Ras, in E.I...." (cf. Melvinger, op. 
cit, 81-5 and Corr. to p. Br.) In a review of Dunlop's 
History of the Jewish Khatars, in Oriens, xi (1988), 
136, Minorsky says: "P. 189... Nor can the term 
majās applied to the Northmen of Spain refer to 
their ‘Zoroastrianism’, but to the popular explanation 
of their custom of cremating their dead, see Minorsky, 
Rüs in E.l., Táhir Marvazl. ...” 
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5. R. Brunschvig put forward the hypothesis, 
that, as the law school of al-AwzA% [g.v.) declared 
as Madiüs all heathen with whom they wanted 
to become to an agreement, this was the reason why 
the Vikings harrying in Spain have been called 
Madjüs in Arabic; “dès leur première apparition 
sur les cótes d'Espagne en 844, il y a eu entre eux 
et l'émir de Cordoue des tractations de paix" (Tbn 
*AMalk'akam et la conguéte de l'Afrique du Nord par 
les Arabes. Étude critique, in AIEO Alger, Y [1942-7], 
112; reprinted in Al-Andalus, xl [1975], 133 f). 
But this hypothesis is groundless. There is no certain. 
proof of relations between the Vikings and the Muslim 
rulers, and in any case, al-Aw2a‘T's madhab bad been 

back in Spain by that of Malik towards the 
end of the znd/8th century (Melvinger, op. cil., 74-7). 

6. Ibn Tdhâri relates (ibid., 116 f. with ref.) that 
the ruler Hisham 1 in 177/793 sent ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
‘Aba al-Wabid b. Mughith on a summer campaign 
to the Rim country. This expedition is famous in 
history and one of the most important, He came to 
lfrandja (Gerona), besieged the town and made a 
breach in its walls by using catapults. And he got 
nearer to the land of al-Madids, marched through 
the enemy's land and stayed there several months, 
burning villages and destroying strongholds. He 
attacked the town of Arbüna (Narbonne). It was a 
great victory, where the value of one-fifth of the 
prisoners amounted to 45,000 in minted coins, In 
179/795 Hisham I b. ‘Abd al-Rabman, according 
to the same author (ibid., 14 f.) sent out a commander 
on a summer campaign against Galicia. The latter 
was informed that Idhfunsh (Alfonso II e] Casto) 
had asked al-Baghkunigh (the Basques) for help 
and the people in this neighbourhood, viz. al-Madjûs 
and others. Ibn al-Athir (ibid., rof) speaks about 
his neighbours the Basques and those of al-Madiüs 
who lived ncar them and the people round there. 
In Ibn Hayyán's al-Mubtabis (Garcia-Gómez-Lévi- 
Provençal, op. ci, 2964.) it is related about a 
summer campaign in the year 200/816 against the 
Prince of Pampeluna that in a battle lasting thirteen 
days many were killed, among others Saltan, the 
leader (ri mejor caballero) of al-Madjüs. Ibn Hayyan 
(Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. mus., i", 204) is the only 
‘one to mention a campaign against Alava, command- 
ed by the sahib al-sawd?if “Ubayd Allah, who invaded 
the district in August 8as/Rabit II 210, caused 
devastation and finally met with the Asturian 
forces. "Une violente bataille se déroula au pied 
d'une montagne que le chroniqueur appelle Djabal 
al-Madjüs, ‘la montagne des adorateurs du feu", 
ou peut-ètre ‘des Normands’. Elle se termina par la 
défaite des Chrétiens, et l'on appela par la suite 
en Espagne musulmane cette campagne "l'expédition 
de la victoire’ (ghazwat aL-falh)." It is probably 
here a question of the same peoples who were men- 
tioned in 793, 795 and Rr5; the territories where they 
are said to have lived, are not too distant from cach 
other. Of course there can never have been genuine 
Zoroastrians in those regions, but at present we do 
not know anything about these so-called al-Madjüs. 
in the neighbourhood of the Basques (cf. Melvinger, 
Op. cil, 116-28, 9-22, 86-115). Lévi-Provencal states 
(Du nouveau sur le royaume de Pampelune au 1X* 
siècle, in Bulletin hispanique, Iv (1953), 8) that some 
of the Basques were evidently still pagan at the 
beginning of the oth century, and Cl. Sánchez- 
Albornoz (Invasiones normandas a la España cristiana. 
durante el siglo IX, in Settimane di studio del centro 
italiano di studi sull'alto medievo. XVI. I Normanni 
e la loro espansione in Europa nell'allo medioevo 18-24 
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aprile 1968, Spoleto 1969, 370) considers it certain 
that these al-Magjüs were Basque idolaters, main- 
taining that the name Zaldūn (thus correctly in- 
stead of Saltan) is a purely Basque word. 

7. As we have seen, the term al-Madíüs was used 
for tribes living in the north, even when we know 
for certain that it does not apply to the Vikings (all 
the textual foci probantes are not recorded here). In 
such cases, the Arabic authors were thinking about 
the religion in which fire in some from played a 
prominent part. 

8. Al-Madjüs was used in the West as a name for 
Vikings, evidently because they did not know of, 
nor did they use, the correct term al-Rüs, which was 
used by the Arabic Persian authore. Besides, the 
latter knew the difference, as far as religion was 
concerned, between the Ris on one band and on 
the other the Madjüs (= Zoroastrians), who never 
burnt their dead. The Arabs in the West did not 
know the crucial difference between Vikings and 
Zoroastrians in the use of fire for funeral ceremonies, 
but mostly paid attention to the dominant element 
of the fire itself. And since the Vikings were neither 
Christians nor Jews, they were consequently 
assimilated to the Madjüs because of the role of fire 
in their religious culture. 

Bibliography: in addition to the works 
mentioned in the text: R. Dozy’s monograph 
Les normands en Espagne, in bis Recherches, ii, 
250-371 and Appendix XXXIV, deals with the 
various attacks by the Madjüs in Spain. At the 
beginning of this survey, references are given 
to earlier literature by Werlauff, Mooyer, Kruse 
and Kunik, Dozy, Melvinger and El-Hajji have 
abundant references, Dozy and Melvinger also some 
Arabic texts; see also A, K. Fabricius, La première 
invasion des Normands dans l'Espagne musulmone 
en S44, in Actes du X* Congrès international des 
Orientalistes, Lisbon 1892. A. Seippel has mentioned 
all the texts known to him, also dealing with other 
peoples than the Madiüs, in Rerum normanvicarum 
Jontes arabici. E libris quum typis expressis tum 
manu scriptis coll, et ed, Oslo 1896-1928, Nor- 
wegian tr. in Det Norske Videnskaps-Akad. i 
Oslo. Skrifter. Ll. Hist.-filos. M. 1954, no. 2 by 
H. Birkeland, Nordens historie i middelalderen 
etter arabiske kilder. Overs. til norsk av de arabiske 
kilder med innledn., foríatterbiografier, biblio- 
grafi og merknader, Oslo [1955]; J. Stefánsson, 
The Vikings in Spain. From Arabie (Moorish) 
and Spanish sources, in Saga-Booh of Ihe Viking 
Club, vi (1909), 31-46; F, Lot, Les invasions 
barbares et le peuplement de l'Europe, i, Paris 1937, 
159-62; Husayn Munis (Monès), Contribution d 
Vaude des invasions des Normands en Espagne 
musulmane entré 859 et 844 [sic] J.C., in Bull, 
de la Société royale d'études historiques, Egypte, ii 
(1959); D. M. Dunlop, The British Isles according 
to medieval Arabic authors, im IQ, iv (1957-8) 
11-28; W. E, D. Allen, The poet and the spac-wife. 
An attempt to reconstruct al-Ghazal's embassy to 
the Vikings, Dublin-London 1960; H. Arbman, 
The Vikings, London 1961, 85-8. 

(A. MeLvinczr) 

AU-MADJOSI. (See ‘Ant s. at-angAs AL-MADJOSE] 

MADMON (4.), passive participle of damina “to 
be liable”), a legal term meaning the thing for 
which one is liable or responsible. It occurs in the 
following connections: madmsn bihi “thing pawned' 
madmün anhu "debtor"; madmin lahu or ‘alayhi 
“creditor”. Liability (¢amdn [q.v.]) plays an impor- 
tant role in the law of obligations; the rules which 
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are applied to the parties involved and to the legal 
institutions are enumerated in the chapters on 
contracts. 

Liability and obligation to restore may arise 
from the non-performance of a contract, if the object 
has perished, or from ta‘addi “transgression” i.e. 
from illicit acts, when the object is lost or damaged 
by the unlawful act. The obligation to restore depends 
on the division of things (md), which are divided 
either into fungibles (mith) ie. things that can 
be measured (makil) or weighed (mawriin) or counted 
(maídüd), or secondly, are divided into things 
(mukawwamaf) with a special value (fima) and in- 
dividuality i.e. they are “ayn species. 

Bibliography: E. Fagnan, Additions aur 
dictionnaires arabes, 101; E. Tyan, Le système 
de responsabilité délictuelle on droit musulman, 
thesis, Lyons 1926, 149-261; O. Spies, Die Lehre 
von der Haftung für Gefahr im islamischen Recht, 

in Zeitschrift f. vergl. Rechtswissenschaft, xlviii 

(1955), 79-95; J. Schacht, An introduction to 

Islamic Jaw, Oxford 1964, 1471, 292; T. W. 

Juynboll, Handleiding“, 384; the chapters in 

the fikh-bocks, and especially E. Sachau, Muham- 

med. Recht, 385 ff., Khall, Mukitasar, Italian 

ir. O. Santillana, ii, 249 ff, French tr. G.-H. 

Bousquet, Abrégé de la loi. musulmane selon le vite 

de l'imam Málek, Algiers 1956-62; L. W.C. van 

den Berg, Principes du droit Musulman selon les 
rites Abou Hanifah et de ChafiSi, tr. France de 

Tersant, Algiers 1896, ror. (O. Spres) 

MADRAS, a major port and city on the Coro- 
mandel coast of southeastern peninsular India, in 
lat. 134^ N. and Bors’ E., formerly a governorship 
of the presidency of the same name (the latter com- 
prising the eastern coast of India from Cape Comorin 
to Lake Chilka in present-day Orissa, as well as a 
large part of the interior of the Deccan, and the 
northern Malabar coast); since independence the 
capital of the Indian Union State of Tamil Nadu. 

i. Nomenclature. The origin of the name 
“Madras” has been much debated. Perhaps the two 
most plausible explanations are offered by Hobson 
Jobson and the Madras glossary. The former (532) 
points out that the "earliest maps" of the region 
show Madrasapatanam as a Muslim settlement, 
and “having got so far we need not hesitate to identity 
it with Madrasa, a college... That there was such 
a Madrasa in existence is established by the quota- 
tion from Hamilton, who was there about the end 
of the r7th century. Fryer’s map (1698, but illustrat- 
ing 1672-73) represents the governor's house as a 
building of Mahomedan architecture, with a dome. 
This may have been the Madrasa itself Lockyer 
(1711) also speaks of a college of which the building 
was very ancient, formerly a hospital, and then 
used apparently as a residence for young writers". 
The Manual of the administraiton of the Madras 
Presidency (i, gr) dismisses this idea, however 
("Madrissa, a  Mahommedan school, has been 
suggested, which considering the date at which the 
name is first found seems fanciful"), and vol. iii 
of this work, the Madras glossary (144), offers the 
alternative explanation that "Madras", in Sanskrit 
Mamdarüjüpafiama, is derived from the Telugu 
Mandarádzu, the name of a local ruler. 

Until the early rrth/r7th century Madras was a 
small fishing village. It is not mentioned by Ibn 
Battüta, who landed in Ma‘bar [g..] at the "large 
and fine city of Fattan" (thought to have been 
Kaveripattanam, Gibb, op. cit. in BibL, 263-4) in 
ca. 739/1338. Marco Polo, however, writes at some 


length of the shrine of St. Thomas, built at Malaipür, 
“the name of which is still applied to a suburb o 
Madras about 3% miles south of Fort St. George” 
(Yule, The Book of Ser Marco Polo, ii, 354-9). 

2. History. In March, 1639, Francis Day of the 
East India Company “obtained a piece of ground five 
miles long, and one broad” (Manual of the administra- 
tion of the Madras Presidency, i, 279) at the small 
village of Madras, on which to build a town and fort 
‘The land thus purchased, formerly a part of the 
waning Vijayanagar Kingdom, was to become the 
nucleus of the modern city of Madras. 

Called originally by its founders Fort St. George, 
Madras remained subordinate to the Chief of the 
Settlement of Bantam in Java until 1653, when it 
was raised to the rank of an independent presidency, 
In 1702 Dawid Khin, a general in the service of 
the Mughal Emperor Awrangzib (g.v.], blockaded 
the settlement for a few weeks, but without success, 
In 1741 the town was again attacked, this time by 
the Markíbis [g.v.], once again unsuccessfully, Fort 
St. George was expanded and strengthened in 1745, 
but this failed to prevent Labourdonnais from 
bombarding and capturing it in 1746. The city, 
by this time the largest in southern India, was 
restored to the British in 1748 by the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, although the Government of the 
Presidency did not return to Madras until 1752. 
The French made a second, unsuccessful attempt 
to take the Madras in 1758; the city was occupied, 
Dut the French, under Lally, failed to take Fort 
St. George. After two months the French were 
forced to withdraw by the arrival of a British fleet 
in the Madras roads. From this time the city, although 
threatened in 1769 and again in 1788 by the approach 
of Haydar ‘AIT (g.v.] of Mysore’s cavalry, was to 
remain in British bands until independence in 1947. 

AL the time of the 1971 Census of India, Madras, 
the third most important port and fourth largest 
city of India, had a population of 2,469,449 (Census 
of India, series x9, part X-B); of this number 210,083 
(comprising 116,444 males and 93,639 females) were 
Muslims (Census of India, series r9, part II-C-i), 
The Consus of India figures are not divided to show 
sectarian affiliations, but the great majority of 
Madrasi Muslims are Tamil-speaking, either Rawther 
or Labbai9.v.], Sunni Muslims of the Hanafi madhhab 
who do not claim Arab ancestry and who predominate 
in the interior of Tamil Nadu; or else Marakayar 
and Kayalar, Sunn! Muslims of the Shafit madhhab 
who claim some Arab ancestry and who predominate 
along the Coromandel coast. 

Bibliography: J. T. Wheeler, Madras in the 
olden times, Madras 1861; Manual of the administra- 
tion of the Madras Presidency, Madras 1885-1893, 
in 3 vols., of which iii is the Madras glossary; Sit 
H. Yule, The Book of Ser Marco Polo, London 1903; 
Sir H. Yule, and A. C. Burnell, Hobson-Jobson: a 
glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial words and 
Phrases, London 1903, repr. 1968 (the authorities 
cited in the extract from Hobson-Jobson quoted 
above are: John Fryer, A wew account of East 
India and Persia, London 1698; Charles Lockyer, 
An account of the trade in India and Co., London 
171t; and A. Hamilton, A new account of the 
East Indies, Edinburgh 1727); W. W. Hunter, 
ed. Imperial gaxcticer of India’, Oxlord 1908; 
Sir H. Yule, Cathay and the way thither, 4 vols., 
London 1915-15 (2nd, revised ed.); H. A. R. Gibb 
(tr), Ibm Battata: travels im Africa amd Asia, 
London 1929; Census of India, 1971, series 19, 
Tamil Nadu, part X-8, District Census Handbook, 
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Madras City; also Census of India, 1971, series 19, 
part II-C Social and Cultural Tables, 
(A. D. W. Formes] 

MADRASA, in modem usage, the name of an 
institution of learning where the Islamic 
sciences are taught, ie. a college for higher studies, 
as opposed to an elementary school of traditional 
type (Autidb); in mediaeval usage, essentially a 
college of law in which the other Islamic sciences, 
including literary and philosophical ones, were an- 
cillary subjects only. 


L Tur INSTITUTION I THE ARABIC, PERSIAN AND 
TURKISH LANDS 
1. Children's schools. 

The subject of Islamic education in general is 
treated under rARBiYA. Here it should merely be 
noted that the earliest, informal institutions of 
learning in the Islamic world were probably children's 
schools, such arrangements doubtless going back 
to the pre-Islamic period. In Medina, the teachers 
were often Jews (see al-Baladhurl, 473 below; cf. 
the name rabbáni for the teacher: Kur’an, IHI, 
V, 44. 63; Bukhari, “m, bab 10; Ya*kübl, ii, 243) 
but ability to write was not so common here as in 
Mecca. After the battle of Badr, several captured 
Meccans were released to teach writing in Medina 
(al-Mubarrad, Kamil, ed. Wright, 171). A contem- 
porary of ‘Umar's, Djubayr b. Hayya, who was 
later an official and governor, was a teacher (muSalline 
kuttdd) in a school in Taif (Ibn Hadjar, Isá?a, 
1325, i, 23$). Muàwiya, who had acted as the 
Prophet's amanuensis, tcok a great interest in the 
education of the young. They learned reading, 
writing, counting, swimming and a little of the 
Kuan and the necessary observances of religion. 
Famous men like al-Hadjdjid and the poets al- 
Kumayt and al-Tirimmab are said to have been 
schoolmasters. (Lammens, Mo‘dwia, 329 ff., 360 1f). 
The main subject taught was adab, so that the schools 
of the children were called madilis al-adab (A ghanit, 
xviii, ror), and the teacher was called mwaddib, 
also mufailion or muhattib (al-Makki, Kit al-bulüb, 
i, 158, 1. 8}, in modern times fihih (see Lane, Manners 
and customs, 61). The teacher was as a rule held in 
little esteem, perhaps a relic of the times when he 
was a slave, but we also find distinguished scholars 
teaching ia schools; thus Dabhak b. Muzàbim, the 
exegist, traditionist and grammarian, who died 
in 105/723 or 106/724 had a school in Küfa, said 
to have been attended by 3,000 children, where 
he used to ride up and down among his pupils on 
an ass (Yakit, Udatd?, iv, 272-3). As language 
was of the utmost importance, we find a Bedouin 
being appointed and paid as a teacher of the youth 
in Basra (ibid, ii, 239). School spread during the 
Umayyad period, and instruction was also given 
at home in the houses (see Haneberg, Schul- und 
Lehrwesen, 4 1.). 

For the subsequent development of children's 
schools, see KUTTAB. 


2. Islamic studies in the mosque: the early 
period. 

The madrasa is the product of three stages in 
the development of the college in Islam. The mosque 
or masdjid, particularly in its designation as the 
non-congregational mosque, was the first stage, and 
it functioned in this as an instructional centre. 
The second stage was the mesdjid-khdn complex, in 
which the Ahdy or hostelry served as a lodging for 
out-of-town students. The third stage was the 


madrasa proper, in which the functions of both 
masdjid and khdm were combined in an institution 
based on a single wa [q.v.] deed. 

The masdjid (gu) appears early in [slam as a 
centre for instruction, above all for the inculcation 
of the sacred texts and scriptures. Within the 
masdjid, the focus of learning was the madilis 
(q@v.], from djalasa "to sit up" in contradistinc- 
tion to the near-synonymous verb Ka'ada, which 
means "to sit down". Leaming took place in the 
masdjid, a place of worship, specifically a place of 
prostration (from sadjada, “to prostrate oneself") in 
prayer before God. From the prostrate position of 
the prayer, the teacher and bis students would then 
“sit up", and the class, or madilis, would begin. 
{From the near-synonymous verb kaada, the ism 
makān, sc. mak*ad, is a bench, upon which one sits 
from a standing position). 

In the new studies associated with the mosque, 
the learning by heart and the understanding of the 
Kur'n formed the starting-point and next came the 
study of kadith, by which the proper conduct for 
a Muslim had to be ascertained. The Prophet was 
often questioned on matters of belief and conduct, 
in or outside the mosque (al-Bukhári, “Fim, bab 6, 52; 
23, 24, 26, 46). After the death of the Prophet, his 
Companions were consulted in the same way and 
scientific study began with the collection and arrange- 
ments of hadiths. This process is reflected in the 
hadiths themselves. According to them, even the 
Prophet in his lifetime was asked about hadiths 
(ibid., bab 4, 14, 33, 50, 51, 53); the Prophet sits in a 
mosque surrounded by a Balhe and instructs this 
hearers; the latter repeat the Aadiiks three times 
‘until they have learned them (ibid., bab 8, 30, 35, 
42). The Prophet sent teachers of the Kur°En to the 
tribes, and so did Umar in the year 17 (idéd., bab 
25). The necessity of “ilm is strongly emphasised. 
Jewish influence is perhaps to be recognised when 
learning is compared with the drinking of water 
(Bukhari, */Im, bab 20; cf. Proverbs, xviii, 4; Pirkz 
Aboth, i, 4, 11) and the teachers are called rabbd- 
miyyûn (al-Bukharl, Iw, bàb 1o). A special class 
of students, aki al im, was formed who spread 
the knowledge of traditions throughout Muslim lands 
(ibid, bab 7, x2). They collected people around 
them to instruct them in the most necessary prin- 
ciples of the demands of Islam, In this simple form 
of instruction, which was indistinguishable from edi- 
fying admonitions, lay the germ of Islamic studies. 
The knowledge imparted was “ilm or hikma (ibid., 
bib 15). 

1t was from the study of the Kur'àn and of hadith 
that a science of jurisprudence began to develop, 
since the principles which were to be followed 
by the faithful did not always come ready-made 
from the mere reading of scripture. Although the 
early religious scholars, the ‘Swamd? [g.v.) (sing. 
Salim), were usually the experts on the Kurân 
and were called al-hurri? (sing. kāri?) [see KURAN. 
3 and KUxRA'], on the hadith (g.r.], and were called 
al-mubaddithin (sing. mubaddith), and on. Kur'ánic 
exegesis and were called al-mufassirán (sing. mufas- 
sir) [see rArsIn], yet the rst century of Islam sai 
the development of the jurisconsult-doctor of the 
law, the mufti-fagik, The turn of the century was 
later commemorated as “the Year of the Juris- 
consults”, sanat al-fukahd?, because of a number, 
generally considered to be seven, who died in and 
around that time (J. Schacht, Origins, 243, and see 
AL-FUKAHA? AL-SAD'A in Suppl). 

We hear of a madjlis for studies in the Medina 
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mosque ia the rst century A.H. (4gláni, iv, 
161-3). Yazld b, Abi Habib, sent by “Umar b. ‘Abd 
alAzlz as mufii to Egypt, is said to have been the 
first to teach in Egypt (Suyatl, Husn al-muládara, 
i, 131); be is mentioned along with another as 
teacher of al-Layth (al-Kindl, Wulat, 8) and the 
latter, upon whose pronouncements fatwds were is- 
sued, had bis fale in the mosque (Husn, i, 134). 
“Umar II had before this sent al-Nàfi, the mawlā of 
Ibn ‘Umar, to Egypt to bring them the sunan (ibid., 
130). He also sent an able reciter of the Kur’an 
to the Maghrib as bági to teach the people Hird'a 
(ibid,, 131). Education was arranged for by the gov- 
ernment by allowing suitable people to give in- 
struction in addition to their regular office. The 
first teachers in the mosques were the Rugsds, as 
a rule kádis, whose discourses dealt with the inter- 
pretation of the Kur'n and the proper conduct 
of divine service. Their maw‘iga was the direct con- 
tinuation of the moral instruction given by the old 
Companions (cf. al-Bukhári, ‘fm, bd 12). The in- 
struction started in the mosque of ‘Amr was contin- 
ued for centuries, In the and/8th century, al-ShailT 
taught various subjects here every morning till his 
death (204/820) (al-SuyQtl, Husn al-muhddara, i, 
134; YakGt, Udah, vi, 383). It was after this time 
that the study of fiġh came markedly to the front 
and the great teachers used at the same time to 
give fatwds (cf. Husn, i, 182-3). 

Arabic philological studies were ardently pros- 
ecuted in the mosques, The interest of the early 
Arabs in rhetoric survived under Islam; the fakih 
Said b. al-Musayyab (d. 95/7134: cf. al-Tabarl, 
ii, 1266) discussed Arabic poetry in his madjlis in 
the mosque in Médina; but it was still thought re- 
markable that poems should be dealt with in a 
mosque (Aghdni, i, 48; iv, 162-3). In the year 256/ 
870, al-Tabari by request dictated the poems of al- 
Tirimmál beside the Bayt al-Mal in the Mosque of 
‘Amr (Yáküt, Udabi?, vi, 432). In the chief mosque 
cf Bagra, the ashdb ai-‘arabiyya sat together (ibid., 
iv, 135). In Baghdad, al-Kisi?l gave his lectures in 
the mosque which bears his name. At quite an early 
date we read of special appartments (which were cer- 
tainly also lecture-rooms) for authorities on the 
Kur'ân, for, according to al-Wakidi, ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Umm Maktüm lived in Medina in the dir al-kurrd? 
(Husn al-mubddara, ii, 142). 

‘As is evident from the examples quoted, studies 
were not only prosecuted in the chief mosques but 
also in other mosques. In Egypt, not only the Mos- 
que of ‘Amr but also the chief mosques of later 
date were important centres of study, As soon as the 
Mosque of Ibn Tülün was founded, a pupil of al- 
‘Shafi‘fi began to lecture in it on hadith (Husn al- 
mukádara, ii, 139). During the Fatimid period this 
was continued. In the year 361/972, the Azhar [q.] 
Mosque was finished. Soon afterwards, the new Shi 
Aági, *Ali b. al-Nu‘mn, lectured in it on fikh ac- 
cording to his school; in 378/988 al-‘Aziz and his 
vizier Ya‘kib b. Killis founded 35 lectureships, 
and in addition to their salaries the lecturers were 
given quarters in a large house built beside the 
mosque (al-Makrizl, iv, 49; Sulaymàn Ragad al- 
Hanafi, Kans al-diawhar fi la^riM al-Ashar, 32 ft). 

Thus the masdjid continued to be used for the 
teaching of one or more of the Islamic sciences, or 
their ancillaries among the literary aris, well in- 
to the ardjgth century of Islam. The turning-point 
in its use came after the mikna [qx] or Great In- 
quisition. Begun in the last year of al-Ma^mün's 
caliphate, 218/833, the mitna extended across the 
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caliphates of al-Mu‘tagim and al-Wathik to the 
second year of al-Mutawakkil's caliphate, 234/848, a 
period of fifteen years, The upshot of the mibua 
was the political bankruptey of its authors, the 
rationalist forces represented by the philosophical 
theologians, and the correlative triumph of the 
traditionalist forces, its victims, the doctors of 
the law, a triumph due in great measure to the heroic 
endurance of Abmad b. Hanbal (g.0-]. 

After the mikna, more and more masdjids came to 
be founded for legal studies, Le. as colleges of law. 
Since the masdjid could not serve as a lodging 
place for teaching staff and students—the exce 
tions being the wayfarer (ibn al-sabil) and asceti 
pious men who had given up all wordly goods (rukhdd, 
sing. 2dhid)—khans were founded next to the masdiids. 
to serve as lodging for students from out-of-town. 
‘The outstanding example of this type of arrange- 
ment was the extensive network of masdjid-khan 
complexes founded in the lands of the eastern cali- 
phate during the 4th/roth century by Badr b. Hasan- 
awayh (d. 405/ror4), governor of several provinces 
under the Buwayhids [see wasanwavil], Such men of 
power and influence needed the good offices of the 
Sulamd?, their sole sure link with the masses of 
the faithful, To establish this connection, such men 
founded for the Clam? institutions wherein they 
could teach the Islamic sciences. Besides currying 
favour with the Swama?, the powerful founders were 
performing highly meritorious acts of charity en- 
dearing them to the masses and the ^ilamd? alike, 

The terminology for legal studies developed 
before the flourishing of the madrasa in the sth/rrth 
century. It derived from the radicals d-rs, The 
second form of the verb, darrasa, used without 
a complement, meant "to teach law"; (adris, its 
verbal noun (masdar), meant “the teaching of lw", 
the function as well as the post of professor of 
law; the plural, taddris, or “professorships of law", 
was of later development, when the holding of 
several professorships by one doctor of the law 
became a common practice. The term dars, meant "a 
lesson or lecture on law”; mudarris, the active parti- 
ciple, meant "the professor of law". It must be kept 
in mind that these terms had these significations in 
reference to law, especially when used in the ab- 
solute, without a complement. The verb fabhaha 
is of rare occurrence, and was not commonly used 
to designate the teaching of law. The term fahih 
was used in the sense of "doctor of the law", or 
“student of law", particularly “a graduate student", 
in contradistinction to mutafakhih, used to designate 
“the undergraduate", The accomplished faġih 
was eligible to become a mudarris and a mufi; 
for as a fabih who had successfully defended his 
theses in disputations (nrendgara), he obtained his 
licence to teach and to issue legal opinions (idjdza. 
li "IHadris wa "lifid?). 

The college of law therefore began as a masdjid 
and was soon joined by the hän or hostel for out- 
of-town students. The lodging place next to the 
masdjid was especially necessary for the student of 
law as distinguished, for instance, from the student 
of the hadith. Jurisprudence was by now a science 
whose rudiments had to be learned in a period of 
years, usually four, and these usually under the 
direction of one master. After this basic undergrad- 
uate training, if he was successful and chosen by 
his master as a sdhib or fellow, he went on to graduate 
studies that lasted an indefinite period of time, 
some follows working as repetitors (mud) under 
their masters for as many as twenty years before 
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acquiring their own professorial chair. In contrast, 
the student of adi travelled from one place to 
another, acquiring rare hadiths, and collections of 
dadiths, from haditicmasters who often were the 
last link in the chain of transmitters, holding alone 
the authorisation to pass on their collections author- 
itatively to others. The hadith student travelled 
therefore from place to place and collected as many 
authorisations, idjdzas, as possible from as many 
masters as he could reach. The law student was 
interested in an authorisation covering a field of 
knowledge, that of law, in one idjisa; the licence 
to teach law and issue legal opinions, idjásat al-ladris 
wa 'Lfati, which he obtained from one master- 
jurisconsult. The Mm, founded near the masdjid, 
was therefore necessary as a lodging-place for law 
students away from home. 


3. The library as an adjunct to the mos- 
que and other institutions of higher learning. 

1n the descriptions of the larger mosques the 
libraries are often mentioned. These collections were 
gradually brought together from gifts and bequests, 
and it was a common thing for a scholar to give his 
books for the use of the muslimiin or ahl al-Silm 
(e.g. al-Khatib al-Baghdadi: Yakit, Udaba’, i, 252; 
cf. iv, 287). Many other libraries were semi-public, 
These often supplemented the libraries of the mos- 
ques, because they contained books in which the 
mosques were not much interested, notably on logic, 
falsafa, geometry, astronomy, music, medicine and 
alchemy; the latter were called al-‘uliim al-kadima or 
Sutim al-awdil (cf. Goldziher, in Abh. Pr. Ak. W. 
[9:5], phil. hist. Kl. no. 8, Berlin 1916), The acad- 
emy, beyi a-hikma. (g.v.), founded by al-Ma?mün 
(198-218/813-33) in Baghdad, deserves first mention. 
It recalls the older academy founded in Gundeshapür 
to which al-Mansür bad invited Georgios b. GabrPel 
as head of the hospital; he also translated works 
from the Greek (Ibn Abl Usaybi*a, i, 123-4). In the 
new academy there was a large library, and it was. 
extended by the translations which were made by 
men qualified in the above-mentioned fields; there 
was also an astronomical observatory attached 
to the institution, in which there were also apart- 
ments for the scholars attached to it (Fihrist, ed. 
Flügel, 243; cf. Ibn al-Kifti, Ta?rikh al-Hukama, 
98). When the caliph al-Mu*tadid (279-89/892-902) 
built himself a new palace, he had apartments and 
lecture-rooms in an adjoining building for men 
learned in every science, who received salaries to 
teach others (al-Makriai, iv, 192 ff; Husn al-mubd- 
dara, ii, x42). 

Private individuals of wealth continued bene- 
factions on these lines. ‘All b. Yahya, who died in 
275/888 and was known as al-Munadjdjim, had a 
palace with a library, which was visited by those in 
search of knowledge from all lands; they were able 
to study all branches of learning in this institution, 
called Mizimat al-hikma, without fee; astronomy 
was especially cultivated (Yaküt, Udabd^, v, 467). 
In Mawsil, Dja'far b. Mubammad al-Mawsili (d. 
323/035) founded a dar al-*im with a library in which 
Students worked daily at all branches of knowledge 
and were even supplied with free paper. The founder 
lectured on poetry in it (ibid., ii, 420). In the 4th/zoth 
century, al-Makdisl visited in Sbiráz a large library 
founded by “Adud al-Dawla (367-72/977-83) to which 
people of standing had access, The books were 
‘arranged in cases and listed in catalogues and the 
library (ġhisānat al-kutub) was administered by a 
director (wakil), an assistant (khdzin) and an inspector 


(mushrif (al-Mukaddast, 449). Similar institutions 
are known in Basra, Rám-Hurmuz, Rayy and 
Karkh (bid, 413; Váküt, Udaba, ii, 3-5; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, ed. Popper, ii, 51-2). 

In Cairo, they were well-known under the Fati- 
mids, In their palace, they had a library which was 
said to be the largest in Islam. It had about 4o 
rooms full of books and all branches of knowledge 
were represented; they had for example 1,200 copies 
of al-Tabari’s History and 18,000 books on the “old 
learning" (al-Makrizi, ii, 253-5). The vizier Ya*ktb 
b. Killis founded an academy with stipends for 
scholars and spent 1,000 dimárs a month on it 
(Yabya b. Sa‘ld, ed, Tallquist, fol. 108a; Ibn Khe 
kan, Wafaydt, Cairo rsro[r892-3, i, 334; cf. al- 
Mak, iv, 192). It was overshadowed by the 
“House of Knowledge" (dar al-‘ilm or ddr al-hikma) 
founded by al-Hakim in 395/1005. It contained a 
library and reading-room as well as rooms for meet- 
ings and for classes. Librarians and assistants, with 
their servants, administered it, and scholars were 
given allowances to study there; all branches of 
learning were represented—astronomy, medicine, 
etc., in addition to the specifically Islamic subjects. 
ALHakim built similar institutions in al-Fustat 
(al-Makrizi, ii, 3341f). The whole institution was 
closely associated with Shiva propaganda, which 
is obvious from the fact that it was administered 
by the da% "I-du'át, who held conferences with the 
learned men there every Monday and Thursday (al- 
Makrici, iv, 226; al-Kalkashandl, $uth aba‘shd’, 
iii, 487; see also wApruts, 2. In Isma°Tli usage). A 
similar missionary institute (dr al-da‘wa) was built 
in Aleppo in $07/rr13-14 by the amir Fakhr al-Mulk 
(Ibn Taghribirdi, ed. Popper, ii, 360). We may 
assume that these buildings were also arranged for 
the performance of the salát. 

With the ddr al-hikma, Islam was undoubtedly 
continuing Hellenistic traditions. Al-Makrtzi men- 
tions a dar al-kikwa of the pre-Islamic period, where 
the learned men of Egypt used to work (iv, 377); Ibn. 
Abi Usaybifa also mentions pre-Islamic seminaries 
in Egypt where Hellenistic learning was cultivated 
(dar al-im, i, 104), and the similarity with the 
Alexandrine Museion, which was imitated in Perga- 
mon and Antioch, for example, is apparent (J. W. H. 
Walden, The universities of ancient Greece, New York 
1919, 48-50). Al-Mákim's institution was finally 
closed with the end of the Fatimid dynasty (567/ 
1:7). Salah al-Din had all the treasures of the 
palace, including the books, sold over a period of 
ten years, Many were burned, thrown into the Nile, 
or thrown into a great heap, which was covered with 
sand so that a regular “hill of books" was formed. 
The number of books said to have disposed of varies 
from 120,000 to 2,000,000, but many were saved 
for new libraries (al-Makrizi, fi, 253-5; Abū Shama, 
Kitab al-Rawdatayn, Cairo 1287/1870, i, 200, 268). 

Bibliography: A. Mez, Die Renaissance des 
Isldms, 1922; M. Meyerhof, in SB Pr. Ak. W., 
phil.-hist. KL, xxiii (r930), 388-429; idem, in 
xv (1933), 109-23; idem, in The legacy of 

Islam, Oxford 1931, 311-55; J. Schacht and N, 

Meyerhof, The medicophilosephical controversy 

between Ibn Butlan of Baghdad and Ibn Ridwan 

of Cairo, Cairo 1937; Olga Pinto, Le biblioteche 

degli Arabi nell’ tà deg’ Abbasidi, Florence 1928. 

4. The origin and spread of the madrasa 
proper. 


Although the madrasa proper now began to evolve, 
there was for a long time much overlapping between 
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the mosque and the madrasa, for even after the ap- 
pearance of madrasas, the regular mosques remained 
school as before. 

Ibn Battüta, who traveiled in the 8th/r4th century, 
in the period when madrasas flourished most, 
attended lectures on hadith in the Djami* of Shiraz 
and in the Djámi* of al-Mansür in Baghdad (ii, 83, 
rro). In Damascus in 580/rx84, Iba Djubayr refers 
to rooms in the Umayyad Mosque, which were used 
for ShMi and Maliki students, who received con- 
siderable stipends (idjrd?, ma*lám) (Rilla, 272, above), 
In Fgypt in the time of al-Makrizi (9th/15th century), 
there were 8 rooms for fibh studies in the Mosque of 
‘Amr (al-Makrīzi, iv, 20, 21). In alAzhar in the 
7ib/tath century, and later, after the earthquake of 
702, many lecture-rooms with paid teachers were 
built (ibid., 52), likewise in the Mosque of al-Häkim 
(ibid., 57). 

"When a particular room was set apart for teaching 
purposes in a mosque, this was often called a madrasa; 
for example six of the Damascus madrasas were 
in the Umayyad Mosque (JA, ser. 9, iii, 410, 432, 
437; iv, 262, 270, 481; others: 230). The madvasas 
were often also built close beside the large mosques 
$0 that they practically belonged to them. This was 
the case in Mecca (Chron, Mekka, ii, 104 ff.; cf. Ibn. 
Battata, i, 324). 

Though the madrasa was an independent institu- 
tion, the distinction between the madrasa and or- 
dinary mosque was very slight, all the less as sermons 
were also preached in the madrasa. In the Nizàmiyya. 
in Naysübür, services were held as soon as it was 
finished (by ‘Abd al-Rablm: Wistenfeld, Scadfi‘t, 
iii, 285) and the Nizámiyya in Baghdad had a minbar 
(Ibn Diubayr, 219). In Egypt from 60/1174 to 
665/1267 there was only one Friday dlufba, but after 
this time there was usually a minbar in the larger 
madrasas. 

Tt was only natural that the madrasas should 
also be called masdjid (ct. Ibn Djubayr, 48). Ibn 
al-Hadjd in the Sth/r4th century still wants to 
distinguish between masdjid and madrasa and to give 
more importance to the former (MadAAal, ii, 3, 48). 
The distinction remained, however, quite an artificial 
one, and this is also true of the distinction between 
madrasa and djami®. The name madrasa was decided 
by the main object of the institution and the special 
style of the building. The name djémi* was only 
given if the Friday service was held in it. 

The connection between mausoleum and mos- 
que was also found with the madrasa. The tomb of 
the founder was placed in Nür al-Din's madrasa 
in Damascus (Ibn Djubayr, 284-5), and during 
the Mamlük period it was the regular custom for 
the founders of a madrasa to be buried under a 
kubba (q.v. in it. 

On education and the madrasa in general, cf. 
also F, Wüstenfeld, Die Akademien der Araber und 
ire Lehrer, Gottingen 1837; von Kremer, Cultur- 
geschichte, Vienna 1877, ii, 479 f.; Haneberg, Ab- 
handlung über das Schul- und Lehrwesen der Muham- 
medaner im Mitidalter, 1850; van Berchem, Corpus 
inser. arab, i, 252-69; G. Gabrieli, Mamuale di 
bibliografia musulmana, i, 1916, x09 ff; Johs 
Pedersen, in IC, iii (1929), 525-37; A. Talas, La 
Madrasa Nizamiyya et son histoire, Paris 1939. 

While the institutions called the dar alim de- 
veloped in Fatimid countries into centres of Shit 
propaganda, the madrasa grew up in the east out of 
similar Sunol institutions. It is interesting to note 
that in 39s/roos al-Hakim built a Sunn! dar-al-‘ilm 
in Cairo (Ibn TaghribirdI, ed. Popper, ii, 64, 105, 


106). But after these years, this institution was 
abolished and íts two learned teachers executed. 
With the growing strength of the Sunna, especially 
in the Shāfiq and Hanafi forms, many educational 
institutions arose in the east which had a pronounced 
Sunni character (al-Mukaddast, 232, 365, 425). 
Many teachers built houses of their own, where 
they dictated hadiths and held lectures on ith, e.g. 
& teacher who died in Marw in 420/1029 (Wiisten- 
deld, Schdfit, 232). Abū Hatim al-Busti, born 
in 277/890, founded in his native town a school with 
a library with apartments and allowances for the 
maintenance of foreign students (ibid, 163; cf. 
204, 245). 

ln Naysübür especially, where studies were 
vigorously prosecuted in the mosque (e.g. Wüsten- 
feld, of. cit., 236), many such institutions arose. Thus 
a special school was built for the Shafi*t fiph-scholar. 
al-S@igh al-NaysabOrl (d. 349/060; ibid, 156; 
ef, 160). Aba “Ali al-Husayal (d. 393/1003) himself 
founded à school in which to teach hadith, and it 
was attended by 1,000 scholars (ibid. 203). Ibn 
Fürak (d. 406/rot5-6; iid., 216) did the same, like- 
wise Abu "I-Kásim al-Kughayri in 437/1045-6 (ibid., 
284); and for Rukn al-Din al-IsfarWin! (d. 48/ro27) 
a school was built which surpassed all others (ibid., 
229). As carly as the 4th/roth century, we find al- 
Mukaddasi praising the very fine madaris of Iran- 
shahr (BGA, iii, 313). [n the first half of the sth/z1th 
century, there were four especially famous madrasas 
in Naysibür: al-Madrase al-Bayhakiyya, founded 
by alBayhak! (d. 458/1066), when he became a 
teacher in Naysábür in 44i/ro49-50 (Wüstenfeld, 
op. cil., iii, 270); al-Sa'idiyya founded by the emir 
Nasr b. Sebüktigin (governor of Naysàbür in 389/ 
999); one built by Aba Sa‘d Isma‘ll al-Astaràbadl; 
and another built for the teacher Aba Ishak al- 
lsfarP'in A Nigimiyya was also built here by 
Nizām al-Mulk for the Imam al-Haramayn al-Diu- 
waynl (a-Makriz iv, 192; Husn al-mubddara, i, 
141-2). It was an event of great importance when 
Nizam al-Mulk (436-85/1064-92 vizier of the Saldjük 
sultāns Alp Arsiin and Malik Shah) founded the 
celebrated Madrasa Nipiwiyya in Baghdad; the 
building was begun in 457/roós and on ro Dhu 
"I-Kaída 459/22 September 1067 it was consecrated. 
It was founded for the Shafi teacher Abd Ishak 
al-Shirizt, 

The Muslim historians are in some doubt about 
the history of the madrasa, Nigám al-Mulk is given 
the credit of having founded it, but al-Makrizi and 
al-Suyitl point out that madrasas were already in 
existence before him and mention the four above- 
ut, as we have seen, even they were 
not innovations. AkSubki thinks (says al-Suyiiti) 
that the new feature was that Nizim al-Mulk en- 
dowed scholarship for the students. This again, 
however, was nothing new. But the enthusiasm 
and energy of Nizam al-Mulk marked the beginning 
of a new period of brilliance for the madrasa (cf. 
G. Makdisi, Muslim institutions of learning in eleventh 
century Baghdad, in BSOAS, xxiv [1961], 1-56; 
A. L. Tibawi, Origin and character of al-Madrasah, 
in BSOAS, xxv [1962], 225-38; H. Halm, Die Anfange 
der Madrasa, in ZDMG, Suppl. II, 1, XIX, Deutsche 
Orieatalistentag [r977], 438-48). The sultan and men 
of high rank were now interested in it, and the type 
evolved by Nigàm al-Mulk, a school in which the 
students were boarded, became the prevailing one 
after his time. We may presume that the older 
schools also had a place for prayer in them, Le. 
they were a kind of mosques. The type of school 
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known to us is built as a complete mosque. Since 
even the older mosques contained living-rooms 
which were frequently used by students, there is 
mo difference in principle between the school and 
the ordinary mosque; only the schools were especially 
arranged for study and the maintenance of students, 
This character is expressed by the name madrasa, 
plural madéris; it is a genuine Arabic formation 
from the word darasa, "to read”, “to study", taken 
from Hebrew or Aramaic. 

In the time of Nizam al-Mulk and immediately 
afterwards, the madrasa spread in ‘Irak, Khurasin, 
al-Djarira, ete. He was not content with the two 
he founded in Naysábür and Baghdad. There was 
also a Madrasa Nizdmiyya in Balkh (Wüstenfeld, 
SchAfi%, 240); in Mawsil (ibid,, 319); in Harat, to 
which al-Shight (d. 485/1092) was called from Ghezna 
(ibid., 310); and in Marw (Yaküt, iv, 509). The great 
vizier's rival Tādi al-Mulk (d. 486/1093) founded a 
Madrasa Tadjiyya in Baghdad (ibid., 311). In Naysi- 
bar, other madrasas were founded at the same time, 
for example one by al-Manl*I (d. 463/1070-r; ibid., 
277) and a Shatbiyya (ibid, 327), 

The prosperity of the madrases stimulated by 
Nizam al-Mulk in the sth/11th century survived for a 
long time in the east. In the óth/rzth century Ibn 
Diubayr (580/1184) mentions some thirty madrasas in 
Baghdad, all in the eastern part of the town, the 
most notable being the Nizámiyya, renovated in 504) 
irro-rr (Ribla, 229). In 631/1234, the caliph al- 
Mustansir founded the magnificent Mustansiriyya as 
a school for the four rites, each with a teacher 
and seventy-five students and a teacher for Kur'án 
and one for hadith, as well as a physician. Attached 
to it were a library, baths, hospital and kitchens; 
there was a clock at the entrance; beside it was a 
garden where the caliph had a pavilion (manzara) 
from which he could survey the whole building (cf. 
Le Strange, Baghdad, 266-7; Wüstenfeld, Akademien 
der Araber, p. iv and 29). 

The Niámiyya and the Mustansiriyya survived 
the destruction of Baghdad by Hülágü; both are 
mentioned at the beginning of the Sth/r4th century 
by Ibn Battüta (ii, 108-9), and the building of the 
later still exists. Ten others are known of the 
Sth-othjr«th-rsth century, all of which were founded. 
for Shafids, Hanafls and for the study of Kur’an and 
hadith (L. Massignon, Les Medreseks de Bagdád, in 
BIFAO, vii [1909], 77-86; the inscriptions, idem, 
in MIFAO, xxxi [1912]). Although the Tatars in 699] 
1300 destroyed many madrasas (Quatremare, Hist, des 
sult. mam, iz, 163-4). Ibn Bajtüta shows that 
in the Sth/r4th ceatury there were still flourishing 
schools in the east, The Mongols also built madrasas; 
Hüligü's mother built two madrasas in Bukhiri 
where t,000 students studied daily in each (JA, ser. 4, 
Xx, 389; Quatremére, Hist. sult. mam, ijt, s6). 
The period of greatest prosperity of the madrasas 
in Central Asia was under the Timürids, notably in 
Samarkand, where Timir built a djdmi* "in the 
Indian style", and his wife a madrasa (Ibn ‘Arabshih, 
Vita Timuri, ed. Manger, 1767, 444 ff; see also 
Diez, Kunst der islam. Volker, 99-100). 

In the towns of Mesopotamia and Syria, the 
movement spread from the sth/rith century on- 
wards. 

In Damascus the two rulers Nor al-Din b. 
Zang! (5¢1-69/1146-65) and Saldh al-Din (570-89/ 
1174-93) displayed a munificent activity in this 
direction, as did their amirs and relatives, This ac- 
tivity was continued into the 7th/r3th to oth/1sh 
centuries, so that al-Nufaym! (d. o27/1521; JA, 


ser. 9, : 
dar al-Kurüm, sixteen dar al-hadith, three for 
both Kur'n and hadith, 6o Shafi, sz Hanafi, 
four Malikt and ten Hanbali madrasas, also three 
madáris al-tibb, all of which belong to the 7tb/13th 
century. The founders were mainly rulers and amirs, 
but also included merchants and quite a number of 
men of learning, and a few women also. 

Salàb al-Din introduced the madrasa into Jerusa- 
lem. According to Mudjir al-Din (d. 927/1521), 
there were 3t madrasas and monasteries (which 
were in part used in the same ways as madrasas) 
in direct connection with the Haram area, 29 near 
it, and 16 at some distance. Of these, some 4o are 
especially called madrasa, one a dar al-Kur'ün and 
one a dar al-hadith (Sauvaire, Hist, Jérus. et Hébr. 
Paris 1876, 139 ff; van Berchem, Corpus, ii, 
cf. for Salah al-Din: Ibn Khallikin, Wafayat, ii, 
Cairo 1310/1892-3, 402-3). 

Next to Nigim al-Mulk, Salih al-Din has the 
greatest reputation as a builder of madrasas. He 
‘owes this mainly to the fact that his great activity 
as a builder lay in countries which became of great 
importance in the Muslim world, Syria with Palestine, 
and Egypt. Even before the fall of the Fatimids, 
in the year 566/rr7r: he had founded in Cairo the 
Nasiriyya for Shafi‘is and the Kambiyya for Malikis; 
for Shafi‘s also the Sharlfiyya and notably the great 
Salahiyya or Nasiriyya (for the identity of the two, 
€f. al-Malriss, iv, 25r, with Husn al-mubddara, ii, 
142-3), beside aLShafit's mausoleum (Husn al- 
muhādara, ii, rar; al-Makril, iv, 192 ff.; Ibn 
Khallikin, ii, 402-3). Those around him emulated 
this activity. 

During the period of the Ayyübids and Mamlüks, 
the number of madrasas increased to an extraor- 
dinary degree. In the street called Bayn al-Kasrayn 
there were two long rows of madrasas on the site 
of the old Fatimid palace in Cairo (cf. P. Ravaisse, 
in MMAF, i, 1880, 409 ff, pl. 3). Al-Makrizi (d. 
S45/t442) mentions 73 madrasas, r« for Shififls, 
four for Malikis, ten for Hanafls, three for Shififis 
and Malikis, six for Shati‘is and Hanafis, one for 
Malikis and Hanafis, four for all four rites, two 
exclusively wsed 2s där al-badith, while the rite 
of 25 is not mentioned and four remained unfinished, 
Of these madrasas, according to him, about 13 were 
founded before 609, 20 in the 7th century, 29 in the 
8th century and two after 800, 

In Salih al-Din's time, the madrasa was also 
introduced into the Hidjaz. In the year 579/1183-4 
the governor of Aden built in Mecca a 
for the Hanafis, aud in the following year a Shāfit 
madrasa was also founded there (Chron. Mckka, ii, 
104). Up to the beginning of the gth/rsth century, xx 
madrasas are mentioned (ibid., 104-7), but others 
were added (ibid., iii, 177-8, 211-12, 225-6, 351 fl., 
417). In the z2th/18th century, they ceased entirely 
to be used for their original purpose (see Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 229 (f). Madrasas were also 
built in Medina (Wüstenfeld, Medina, $8, 98, tza) 

In Asia Minor, madrasas spread under the 
Saldjüks; the oldest known date from the 7th/13th 
century (Cl. Huart, Konia, 1897, 156, 160, 178; Fr. 
Sarre, Reise in Kleinasien, 1896, 48-9, 51-2; R, Hart- 
mann, Zm neuen Anatolien, 1928, 106 fÉ). 

In Tunis, many madrases were erected under 
the Hafsids (625-941/1228-1534), the oldest being 
the Madrasat al-Ma‘rad in about ósorzsz. In 
the Chronicle of Tunis (al-Zarkashi, Chronique des 
Almohades et des Hafsides, tt. E. Fagnan, in Ree. 
Not. et Mém. Soc. Arch. Consl., xxi [1805], see index) 
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11 are mentioned. The first madrasa in the Maghrib 
was, according to Ibn Marzük's Musnad, the Ma 
drasat al-Saffirin built by the Marinid Abü Yüsuf 
Yafküb b. «Abd al-Hakk (656-85/2253-86) in Fas 
án 684/1285 (also called al-Halfaiyyin; see the 
edition by Lévi-Provengal, in Hespéris, v [1925], 
34 [Arabic] = 44 [French}). Other Marlnids and thoir 
successors continued the building of madrasas in 
Fis, Tilimsan and other cities (cf. Bel, Inscriptions 
de Fis, in JA, ser. 11, x [1917], xii [918]; G. Margais, 
Manuel d'art musulman, ii, 1927, 465 ft). 

In Spain, according to Ibn Satid (;thisth 
century), there were no madrasas; instruction 
was given in the mosques (al-Makkarl, Analectes, i, 
136); in the following ceatury, however, a large 
madrasa was founded in Granada by the Nasrid 
Yüsuf Abu ‘l-Hadjdiadj in 750/1349 (Almagro Car- 
denas, in Boletin de la Real Acad. de la Hist., xxvii, 
490; Margais, op. cil, 516-17). 

Ibn Kbaldün (808/1406) testifies to the spread 
‘of madrasas in Tunis and the Maghrib but laments 
the decline in education. In al-Andalus, Muslim cul- 
ture was dying out and after the decline of Kurtuba 
and al-Kayrawan, education in the Maghrib was on a 
low level, while the old schools in “Irak were no longer 
of importance. Cairo was a centre of learning to 
which all made their way, and studies also flourished 
in Persia (Mukaddima, fast 6, no. 2). This decline 
in interest in leaming soon became general. The 
learning of the time lacked vitality, and interna- 
tional scholarship was affected by political condi- 
tions. In 1517 A.D., Leo Africanus [g.v] says that the 
lecture-rooms in Cairo were large and pleasant but 
the numbers who attended them were small. Some 
still studied figh, but very few the arts (Desc. de 
T Afr., iii, 372, in Rec. de Voy. et de Doc., ed. Schefer, 
Paris 1896-8). 


5, The constitution of the madrasa, 


We have seen that, already in the 4th/roth century, 
there were a number of madrasas outside Baghdad, 
the cultural centre of the Islamic world, but we 
have also noted the impetus to madrasa-building 
which took place in the next century and is associated 
especially with Nigkm al-Mulk. Even £o, as further 
noted, earlier types of educational institution contin- 
ued to flourish 

The madrasa, combining the functions of the 
masdjid and its nearby Bim in one architectural 
unit, brought nothing new to legal studies as such. 
Nor was the student body more numerous in the 
Madrasa than it was in its predecessor; the number in 
either type of college of law was usually twenty, 
Nor did the new madrasa put an end to the masdj 
as a college; these last continued to be establishes 
as charitable foundations. Indeed, many ‘wamd? 
deplored the innovation of the madrasa which pro- 
vided for all the needs of the student, including room 
and board, and encouraged, according to the ‘ulamd™s 
complaints, the worthy and unworthy alike to pur- 
sue knowledge for the wrong kind of motivation, a 
Parasitic life of ease, instead of learning for the 
greater glory of God. Thus the masdjid-khdn type of 
college continued to be founded, and many professors 
of law continued to teach there, as for instance, 
within the Hanbali madhhab, whose first madrasa was 
founded only in the first part of the 6th/r2th century, 
‘This lingering preference for the masdjid is not 
surprising, given the place of the mosque in the 
Muslim community and the encouragement of the 
faithful to build mosques: "The Apostle of God 
ordered ... that masdjids be built" (amara rasil 


Allah , .. bi-bind? al-masadjid, Abii Dawad, Sunan, 
selàt, 13; al-Tirmidhi, Djdmi*, djumuSe, 65; set 
also Muslim, Sabi, masddjid 288; al-Tirmidbi, op. 
cit, daSawdt, 82; al-Dàriml, Sunan, saldt, 60). 

One should not attach undue importance to the 
fact that the madrasa developed especially in the 
eastern lands of the caliphate, ia ‘Irak, Persia and 
Transoxania; this does not imply a cultural swing 
away from Arab Baghdid towards Persian Khurasan, 
especially towards Naysábür, which would be a mis- 
reading of cultural history due to anachronistic 
nationalist sentiment, Since there was no change in 
the curriculum, or in the teaching staff or students, 
and since the final product of the two types of 
colleges was exactly the same, that is, the mufti- 
fakih, the reason for the change ia institutional 
typology must be sought elsewhere and may be found 
in the legal status of the two institutions concerned, 
the masdjid and the madrasa, 

Relevant here is the fact that the legal status 
of the madrasa allowed the founder to retain com- 
plete control over the administrative and instruc- 
tional staff of the institution, aad therefore the 
retention of the power of patronage. For government 
Officials, such as a wazir, it permitted him to 
tract the support of the rank and file through 
their religious leaders employed by the founder. For 
these men, as well as for men of lesser power, the 
law of wal permitted them to place their wealth 
where it could be secured against confiscation, 

Moreover, the masdjid and the madrasa were 
charitable foundations based on waM. The founder, 
the wdkif, was free to found the one or the other 
type of institution. He could, ín his deed of foun- 
dation, make any stipulations he wished regarding 
any aspect of his foundation, whether it be a masgjid 
or a madrasa, with only one limitation to his free- 
dom of choice: none of his stipulations were to con- 
travene the tenets of Islam. Legally speaking, 
he could not appoint the (mm of the masdjid. If 
the masdjid had a professor in addition to the imam, 
the founder could appoint the professor. The ímdm, 
‘or the professor-imám, was appointed by the caliph 
alone, or by the caliph with the consent of the 
people of the quarter where the masdjid was located. 
A madrasa, as such, had no imam, unless the founda- 
tion was a complex including a madrasa and masdjid. 
The fundamental difference between the two institu- 
tions was that the masdjid, once the wakf deed was 
signed, became a walf tahrir; that is to say, a foun- 
dation whose legal status is assimilated to the 
manumission of a slave. As the master, once he freed. 
his slave, had no further rights over him, the found- 
er, once the deed of his masdjid was signed, had 
no further rights over it, other than those legally- 
valid stipulations in his deed pertaining to the 
instructional aspects of his foundation. 

Thus between the two great patrons of learning 
mentioned previously, Badr and Nizam al-Mulk, the 
difference is that, while the former founded masdjids 
over which he had limited control, the latter found- 
ed madrasas over which his control was complete. 
Nigàm al-Mulk retained for himself and his progeny 
complete control over his network of madrasas. In 
Baghdad, where professorial tenure was usually for 
life in the masdjid-college of law, Nizām al-Mulk 
hired and fired professors, some after a tenure of 
a month or even of a day. The introduction of 
maárasas in Baghdad may therefore be viewed as an 
encroachment upon the patronage of the caliph, 
whose control over masdjid- and djdmi*-mosques did 
not extent to the madrasa. 
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After the masdjid and madrasa, other institutions 
came into existence, especially the ddr al-hadith 
[q.v.], the first of which was, as already noted above, 
founded by Nar al-Din b. Zangi ín Damascus. 
In this institution, the muhaddith was raised to 
the level of the mudarris in the madrasa. The madrasa 
founded for one madhhab tended to be divisive, 
since only those students who chose to belong 
to that madkhab were admitted for the study of law 
and the ancillary sciences. The ddr al-hadith served 
to bring together students of all madihabs, and 
may thus be seen as a further manifestation of the 
triumph of traditionalism over the forces of ra- 
tionalism represented by the ddr al-tilm [g.v] in- 
stitutions, which soon disappeared from the scene, 
The där al-hadith must not be confused with either 
där abtadris or dir al-sunna, occasional terms that 
referred not to the study of hadith but of fikh, 
and were used as terms of traditionalism opposing 
the rationalism of dar al-tilm. 

Education in Islam was religious in nature and 
an obligation incumbent upon the ‘ulama’, the 
men of religious science, The caliph as the successor 
to the Prophet made it possible for teachers to 
teach in the Friday mosques where haihas [q.v.], 
study-circles, provided instruction in the various 
religious sciences and their ancillaries. Private 
individuals endowed institutions of learning, masdjids 
and madrasas, which they specified for one or 
the other of the madkhabs as they chose. Muslim in- 
stitutions of learning, based on the law of eat, 
were endowments made by individual Muslims, of 
their own free will, without interference from the 
governing power. Even when the founder was a 
caliph, a sulfdn, a wisir, or other official, he endowed 
his foundation as a Muslim individual, instituting 
his own private property as wal for a public 
purpose, These institutions were not public in the 
sense that anyone was entitled to attend them. They 
were set aside for restricted use in accordance with 
the madf stipulations of the founder, restricting 
admission to one or the other madhhab. 

Founded at first for only one madhhab, madrasas 
were later founded for more than one. In the latter 
case, the students of each madhhad were taught sep- 
arately. The system was as individualistic as the 
law itself: one madrasa, one madhhab. There were 
double, triple and quadruple madrasas, meaning that 
two, three or four madkkabs were involved: but the 
students of each madrasa within the compound were 
kept separate, each student body following the 
madhhab of its choice. 

Madrasas were usually Hanafi, Shāfi or Han: 
ball, with very few for the Malikis. Spain, predom- 
inantly Maliki, had no madrasas as late as the 
7th/r3th century; as noted above, the earliest 
madrasa, said to be that of Granada, was not founded 
till the following century. Their sparseness through- 
‘out the Islamic world can be explained by the Malik 
law of wakf, which prohibits Malikl founders to 
retain control of the trusteeship of their institu- 
tion. This discouraged founders from endowing 
madrasas as means of sheltering their wealth against 
confiscation, by retaining control of their insti- 
tution for themselves and their progeny to the end 
of their line, Malik madrasas were founded in North 
Africa by the sovereigns, whose motives differed 
from those of private individuals; they were moti- 
vated by the prestige brought by their foundations 
to themselves and to their realms. 

Besides the djami® and its study-circles, the 
masdjid, the madrasa, the dar al-kadith, there were 


also the ddr al-Kur'ün, the ribs} [q.v] and other 
conventional establishments (AAdnAdA, zdwiya iq.vo.]), 
in which learning took place in the Islamic sciences. 
*Abd al-Latf (d. 620/1231) lectured in a ribóf in 
Baghdad on usa, hadith, ete. (Ibn Abi Usaybita, ii, 
203) and a Ribdj al-Khdtini is mentioned here, which 
had a library (Ibn al-Kifti, ed. Lippert, 269). There 
are other references to libraries in monasteries 
(Gee for Marw: Yaküt, iv, 509). In the KAdnakah 
Shaykhü founded in 756/1355, an extensive course 
of lectures, fibh according to all four maghāhib, 
hadith and ibd? (al-Makrizl, iv, 283) was given. 
In the Ribdf al-Athdr in the Bth/rath century, in- 
struction was given in Sbifi iM (ibid, 296); 
the Hanafi madrasa al-Djamáliyya (730/1430) 
was alse a MAdnahih (ibid, 238 above); they had 
a common director. There were also institutions of 
learning consisting of a combination of two or three 
of the institutions mentioned; as, for instance, a 
madrasa-ribit-dir al-padith. In the 8th/r4th and 
‘gth/15th centuries, this combination of the two in- 
stitutions became quite frequent, for example in 
the Nizdmiyya in Cairo of the year 757/1356 (Van 
Berchem, Corpus, i, 242 ff.) and in the mausoleums of 
Barsbay, 835 (ibid., 365-6; cf. Ibn lyas, ii, 21, 22, 
41), of al-Malik al-Ashraf Inil, 855-60/1451-6 
(ibid, no. 271 fi.) and of Kait Bay, 879 (ibid., 
431 íL). In the east, Ibn Battüta found the same 
relationship, for'example in Shiraz and in Karbala” 
(ii, 78-9, 88, 99), and this is what he means when 
he says the Persians call the zdmiya the madrasa 
(i, 30, 32). In the west, he lauds his own sovereign, 
who had built a splendid sdwiya in Fas (i, 84); 
here also learning and Süfiem were associated (see 
the quotation in Dozy, Supplément, s.v. sáwiya) and 
the :4wiya still plays an important part in North 
Africa. 

Learning further took place in the hospitals 
(ndristan, from the Persian bimiristdn (g.]) which 
were also used as schools of medicine, as well as 
in the private homes of scholars and elsewhere, 


6. Courses of instruction and personnel. 


As already explained, in the earliest period the 
principal subjects studied in the mosque were 
Kur'àn and hadith, to which was added the study of 
the Arabic language. In al-Bukharl (Kitdb al-‘fim), 
‘iim still means hadith but, with the development of 
the systems of law and theology, these were also 
taught in the mosques. In the mosque of al-Mansür 
in Basra, al-Ash‘arl heard al-Djubbai expound the 
Muttazill haldm (Wüstenfeld, Scháfítf, 131); dosely 
connected with this was methodology (ai-medhd- 
kara wa ‘I-nayay: cf. Yküt, Udaba, vi, 383). But 
many different subjects could also be taught. 
Al-Khatlb al-Baghdid!, who taught in al-Mansür's 
Djámi* in Baghdad, lectured on his history of Bagh- 
did (Yiküt, Udabi", i, 246-7). Philosophy proper, 
however, disappeared from the mosques. In Spain, 
we are told, falsafa and tandjim were only culi 
vated in secret, as those who studied them were 
branded as zindiks, and even stoned or burned (al- 
Maklarl, Analectes, i, 236). The madrasas were mainly 
established to teach the systems of fib, and origi- 
mally each school was intended to represent only 
one madhhab. Where the four magkkdkib are repre- 
sented in one school, one can speak of four madrasas, 
e.g. al-Madéris al-sdlihiyya (al-Makrizi, iv, 209, 282). 

"The ordinary madrasas, however, included other 
subjects beside the study of fibh alone. Special 
mention is made of wahw (al-S&bibiyya; al-Makrizi, 
iv, 205). In the Nizámiyya in Baghd3d and in other 
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madrasas in the east, philological studies were 
prosecuted (cf. Yaküt, Udabd, v, 423-4; vi, 409). 
The custom, often occurring before Nigam al-Mulk's 
time, of founding a dar al-hadith was continued 
after him, e.g. in Cairo and Damascus. In 604/1207 
al-Malik al-Mu*azzam built beside the Sakhra mosque 
a Madrasa nakwiyya, exclusively for Arabic linguistic 
studies (Sauvaire, Hist. Jér. e! Hibr, 86, 140), 
and schools for special subjects were not rare (cf. 
al-Subkl, Mud al-ni'am, ed. Myhrmann, 153). Al- 
Subki mentions, in addition to the special hadith 
schools, also maddris al-tafsir and madáris al-nahw. 
In his Mubaddime (fas! 6, nos. 4 {f.), Ibn Khaldün 
gives a survey of the divisions of Islamic studies. 
They are divided into 'ulm fabMiyya and nabliyya, 
The former are based on observation by the senses 
and deduction and are therefore also called fal- 
sefiyya or Sabliyya; the latter are dependent on 
revelation by the lawgiver (alweddi® al-shart), 
and are therefore based on special transmission, 
The *ulüm nakliyya therefore comprise all branches 
of knowledge which owe their existence to Islam, 
namely Kur’an, ie, fafsir and the seven Airdat 
(no. s), hadi with the sciences auxiliary to it, 
including al-ndsikh wa ‘I-mansaAh, mustalah al- 
hadith (no. 6), al-fith with special emphasis on 
al-fardi¢, the law of inheritance (nos. 7-8), usü 
al-figh with the principles of law including methods 
of deduction and the differences between the madhha- 
hib (no. 9), al-kalém, theology, which is nadliyya 
in as much as it is really a further development 
‘of imán which comes under the head of religious 
duties, but is Sakliyya in its nature since ít is entirely 
based on abstract proofs (no. 10), al-tasawwuf, 
something like practical theology (no. 11) and 
tabir al-ru’yä, interpretations of visions (no. 12). 
Linguistic sciences are related to the study of 
Buran and hadith (cf. nos. 4, 37 beginning}, which 
are divided into 4 parts; al-naber, al-lugha, al- 
bayán and al-adab (no. 37), and in the last named 
category comes the whole study of Arabic literature, 
The “uhim ‘akliyya are variously classified, usually 
into 7 main sections (no. 13), and are al-mantik, 
logic which is the foundation of all others (no. 17), 
al-arithmajiki, arithmetic, including kisib eic. 
(no. x4), al-handasa, geometry (no. 15), al-hay’a, 
astronomy (no. 16), al-masib, the theory of tones 
and their definition by number etc. (see no. 13); 
then there is al-fabi‘iyydt, the theory of bodies 
at rest and in motion—heavenly, human, animal, 
plant and mineral; among its subdivisions, special 
mention is made of al-tibb, medicine, and al-faldha, 
agriculture (nos. 18-20; cf. no. 29). The seventh 
main head is “ilm al-iléhiyyat, metaphysics (no. 21). 
Magic, talismans, mysterious properties of numbers, 
etc, also form branches of Muslim learning (nos. 
22 ff) 
Medicine was not only taught in special schools 
but also in the mosques and the madrasas; about 
6o0/r203-4, ‘Abd al-Lati lectured in the Azhar 
Mosque, but it is not quite clear whether bis in- 
struction in fib was also given there (Ibn Abi 
Usaybifa, ii, 207) and in any case the “philosophical 
sciences” were cultivated outside the mosques, 
The method of teaching was by lecturing and 
learning by heart (taléin). The first task was to 
learn the Kur’an by heart and then to acquire as 
many traditions as possible. The Aadith was repeated 
three times so that the student could remember it 
(Bukhari, Lim, bdb 30). Lecturing soon became dicta- 
tion (imiP), when the student wrote down what 
was said, except in the case of the Kur’an (approved: 


al-Bukhari, Zim, babs 34, 36). The method was the 
same for linguistic or literary subjects as for hadith, 
tafsir, ete. The philologists not only used to dictate 
their grammatical works, as for example Ibn Durayd 
(Wüstenfeld, Schdfit, 127) or Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Wábid (d. 345/957), who dictated from memory 
30,000 folios on lugha (YakOt, Udabé, vii, 26), 
but also the text of the poets, like al-Tabarl, who 
lectured on al-Tirimmàb in the Mosque of «Amr in 
256/870 (ibid, vi, 432). Dictation was especially 
important in the case of hadith, as the exact estab- 
lishment of the text was the first necessity, It is 
therefore always said "he dictated hadith” (Husn al- 
muhddara, ii, 139; Vàküt, Udabd’, i, 246). The class 
of a teacher is therefore madilis al-imlP (ibid. 

ii, 243; vil, 74), and his famulus among the students 
is al-mustamit (cl. ibid., vi, 282; vii, 74). Problems 
of fikh were also dictated (so Aba Yasuf, Ibn Kutlà- 
bughá, ed. Flügel, no. 249). 

All this meant that reliance on the memory, for 
the learning above all of the Kurn and hadith, 
was highly prized, and repetition much cultivated. 
Jurisconsults were quoted as saying that in their 
student days they used to repeat each law lecture 
fifty times or more in order to imbed it in the memory. 
A school exercise was developed, whereby students 
quizzed one another as an aid to learning their 
lesson and as a contest to see who knew more than 
the other, The term used for the exercise was mudha- 
kara ("a calling something to mind with another, 
conferring with another”). However, the importance 
of understanding was also recognised, above all as 
legal studies developed, and this is the lexical meaning. 
of the term fikh [q.v.), which comes to have the 
technical meaning of "positive law", This shift of 
emphasis to both memorisation and comprehension is 
illustrated by the saying that “learning is a city, 
‘one of whose gates is memory and the other is under- 
standing" (al-“itm madina, ahad bäbayhā al-riwaya, 
wa 'l-äkhar ai-diráya). 

But the most important method developed for 
legal studies was the method of disputation (mund- 
Jara, farifat al-nagar), the legal school exercise 
par excellence. It consisted of (1) a thorough know- 
ledge of kAildf, that is, the divergent legal opinions 
of jurisconsults; (2) a thorough knowledge of djadal, 
dialectic; and (3) mundsara, disputation. The 
disputant had to know by heart as extensive a 
list as possible of the disputed questions of law 
(al-mas@il al-khilafiyya) and have ready answers 
for them. It was his skill at disputation which earned, 
for him the licence to teach law and to issue legae. 
opinions (idjdzat al-tadris wa "I-fatwd). The licency 
he obtained after a long period of study, usually 
four years of basic studies of law, followed bj, 
an indeterminate period of fellowship (suhbaj. 
during which he was apprenticed as mu‘Id or repet 
tor of hís master or otherwise made himself useful 
to the younger students, sometimes called mufid 
(“one who imparts useful knowledge”) and holding 
the post of ifáda, 

During the julba stage of his learning, the graduate 
student wrote a faHAa, which was a compilation 
of notes from the lectures of his master, often 
including notes taken from the latter's writings. 
When such a compilation was original in nature, 
as to its arrangement and the treatment of the 
subject-matter, it came to be known by the name 
of its compiler. The term fa‘lika is also applied 
to a compilation of the master, a syllabus on law, 
from which the master taught his disciples. Some of 
these ta‘likas consisted of many volumes, as many 
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as fifty in one case. Masters who had no fa‘Vitas 
used those of others. 

The class (dars) began with the recitation of the 
Kurn by a Adr? with blessings on the Prophet, 
and other religious formulae (Madkhal, i, 56; cf. 
Mez, Renaissance des Islams, 172-3). At the present 
day, the teacher as a rule simply pronounces the 
basmala himself. Dictation alone was not every- 
where the custom. In time, there came to be so many 
copies of the chief texts that the students were 
able to get copies for themselves. The text was in 
this case read aloud and the teacher gave his com- 
ments and emendations on the text (Yäķūt, Udaba?, 
i, 255). It was only natural that the dictation of 
texts was first abandoned in philology; it is said 
to have been dropped as early as the 4th/roth cen- 
tury (Mez, Renaissance, 171). This does not mean 
that dictation was completely abandoned, for the 
teacher still made his pupils write down his com- 
ments; for example, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rabman 
(d. 584/1188) dictated his lessons (Yakat, Udab?, vii, 
20) and the method of having a text read aloud, 
while the lecturer explained only any remarkable 
phrases, was used as early as by the teacher of hadith, 
Ton Kaysin (d. 299/912; ibid., vi, 282). 

Iba Khaldin laments that so few teachers in 
his time understand the correct methods of teaching 
(juruk al-ta'lim). They put difficult questions at 
once to the pupil instead of arranging the talkin 
so that it is always combined with explanations, and 
it is a fundamental principle that the pupil should 
not mix the different subjects. They laid too much 
stress on learning by heart (hif) (Mukaddima, fasi 6, 
no. 2, 29, 30; cf. al-Subld, Mu‘id al-ni‘am, 151-2). 
Mechanical learning by heart is recognised for the 
Kuráu. When the above-mentioned Ibn Kaysan 
expounded hadiths, he also asked his hearers about 
their, meaning. Conversely the class was at liberty 
to ask questions of the teacher. Al-Shāfi used to 
sit in his great kalka in Mecca and say: "Ask me 
what you want, and 1 will then give you information. 
on the Kuran and sunna” (ibid, vi, 391; cf. al- 
Mukaddasi, in BGA, ili, 575). The teacher was some- 
times overwhelmed with questions (Yàküt, Udaba?, 
V, 272). Ibn Djubayr saw written questions being 
handed to a teacher in the Nizamiyya in Baghdad 
(219-20). Both practices are still in vogue, and even 
in large classes the student may interrupt with 
questions. 


7. The scholastic community: the teachers. 


The general designation for master was shaykh. 
When used with a complement, the term designated 
the master of various fields; as, for instance, shaykh 
al-hadith, glaykh alia, for the professor of 
hadith and the professor of Kur’anic studies respect- 
ively. The term ustádh was a kind of honorary title 
(seo Yakat, Udabd", i, 113, 209, ii, 271, V, 353, 
354, 358, 448); it has continued in use till the present 
day, and in contemporary Arabic usage is the 
equivalent of the Western term “professor”, “holder 
of a professorial chair". But in distinction from 
these more general terms, the professor cf law had 
a designation all his own, a term used without a 
complement, sc. mudarris. He was not referred to as 
shayhh al-fith. The term mudarris with a complement 
Was sometimes used to designate other professors. 
Shaykh al-ribif was used to designate the director, 
or abbot, of a monastery. The mudarris, like the 
‘adi, was entitled to have a deputy, a nd°ib mudarris, 
who taught during his absence, The mudarris 
could, in fact, have several md'ibs. This happened 


when the professor of law held several poets (fadris, 
pl. taddris); he would teach in one or the other 
of these posts and hire deputies to teach in the 
others. Thus, as the chair for the professorship of 
law could be divisible, the professorships could be 
multiple. 


The term ra%is was applied to any scholar who 


notices often express it by saying that 
in the school of law ended up with him" (infahat 
ilayhi riyāsai al-madkhas). The terminology used 
in these notices is indicative of the competition 
that existed among the jurisconsults: bara'e fi 
'L-fikh ("he excelled in the field of law"; Ja yshaklt 
ghubiruh ("his dust cannot be penetrated"—com- 
paring the legal scholar to a thoroughbred so swift 
that other horses in the race fail to keep him in 
sight, the dust of his hoofs having settled by the 
time they get to where he was); kina kifi® al-nugard? 
("he was the annihilator of his peers"); ete. The 
titulature is also indicative of this competition 
to gain the heights, not only in learning but also 
jn the military and in government: amir al-umard? 
("prince of princes"), malik al-multk ("king of 
kings"), sulin al-saldfin (“sultan of sultans"), 
kādi “I-kudat (“judge of judges"), Salim al-‘ulamd? 
("scholar of scholars"), and even of the term ras 
itself, ra*is al-ru?asd? ("leader of leaders"). 

In places where the term ra'is designated a post, 
as for instance in Naysābûr, where there was also 
a nd'ib rais, a sub-leader, or deputy-leader, the 
post appears as one requiring, besides the quali- 
fication of leadership, that of non-partisanship, 
someone capable of acting as peacemaker, a modera- 
tor between opposing factions among the scholars. 
This, however, was not the head of a guild of masters, 
Such an organisation was unlikely in a system highly 
individualistic in character. The concept of a guild 
or corporation based on juristic personality was un- 
known to mediaeval Islam, where juristic personality 
belonged to the natural physical person alone. 

It has often been said that teachers were or- 
ganised into a guild, and the usual argument ad- 
vanced for this assertion is an anecdote cited in 
Yiküt, Udabd", i, 246 ff, according to which al- 
Khatib al-Baghdidi (d. 463/to71 (q.v.]) had to have 
the permission of nakib al-nukabd? in order to teach 
Badiths in Baghdid’s Mosque of al-Mansür. The func- 
tion of the nakib al-naġabā? was also confused with 
the term rais, further adding to the concept of a 
head of a guild of masters, No one has claimed to 
know how the guild worked, which is no surprise, 
since there was none, The nakib was the marshal of 
the nobility, the ashrāf. His function was to investi- 
gate all claims to descent from the Prophet's family 
and to keep rolls of the legitimate descendants 
of the Prophet, for they were entitled to a lifetime 
pension. There were two nablbs: one for the Sunnis, 
nakib al-háskimiyyin; and one for the Sls, napib 
al-fálibiyyin. 

The above-mentioned anecdote has to do with 
the nagib al-hàskimiyyin. The Mosque of al-Mansür 
was located in the quarter of Bab al-Basra, on 
the west side of the city, the stronghold of the 
constituency of the mabib. This constituency was 
made up of traditionalist asirdf and an overwhelming 
majority of Hanbalis. Al-Baghdadi had been a Han- 
ball, had changed over to the Shafi school of law, 
‘but was suspected of Agh‘arism, to which the Han- 
balis were highly hostile. Al-Baghdadt asked the 
caliph’s permission to lecture in the Mosque, for 
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it was his declared, lifelong ambition to do so, the 
Mosque being known as the institution with the 
highest reputation for the science of kadith. The 
caliph, aware of the hostility of the people of the 
Bab al-Basta to the lecturer, called on the maMb, 
as the Marshal of the Sharlfs of the Bab al-Basra 
quarter, to see to it that the event would not produce 
a riot. The naib agreed to do so, but reluctantly, 
since he felt that he did not have enough men to 
control the assembly if it should get out of hand. 
An incident did occur, bricks were thrown at the 
speaker, and turbans were snatched, but the maki 
succeeded in limiting the damage. 

‘Thus permission to lecture in the Great Mosque 
was sought from the caliph, who alone made ap- 
pointments to the teaching posts, the AalPas, of the 
great mosques (there were, at the time, six of these) 
in Baghdad. The naib was aot the head of a guild 
‘of masters, such as the universitas magistrorum of 
the Latin West; there was no such guild in mediaeval 
Tela. 

In spite of all flexibility, a certain stability devel- 
oped in the teaching staff of the mosques. This was 
connected with the question of pay. It was for 
long in dispute whether it was permitted to accept 
payment for giving instruction, In the collections 
of hadith the practice is both supported and con- 
demned, and it is said that the teacher may accept 
money, but not demand it, and avaricious teachers 
are strongly condemned. There are continual refer- 
ences to people who gave lecturers without pay- 
ment (al-Bukbári, /4jása, bab 16; Abu Dawad, Buyd, 
‘bab 36; Ibn Mádja, Tidjárát, bab 8). The custom of 
the older Jewish scholars of exercising a handicraft 
was not common among the Muslims, but was found 
occasionally. Among men of learning we find shoe- 
makers, locksmiths and sandal-makers (Wüstenfeld, 
Sehdfits, 227, 231, 267; cf, also Mez, Renaissance des 
Islam, 179), It was the rule, however, for the teacher 
to be paid for his work, This might be a wholly 
personal donation from a prince or other rich man: 
for example al-Tabari was given a sum of money 
when he taught in the Mosque of ‘Amr (Yiküt, 
Udaba?, vi, 428; cf. the remarks above on wandering 
scholars). It was as a rule, however, a regular salary 
which was paid out of endowment, so that the posi- 
tion was a regular professorial chair; this was es- 
pecially the case in the madrasas. The salaries of 
the teachers (malām, also diawimik, djdmakiyya; 
see Dozy, Supplement, s.v.) varied’ considerably, 
according to the endowment. According to al. 
Makrizt, learned men might have ṣo dindrs a month 
in all in addition to allowances in kind (iii, 364) 
On ceremonial occasions, they often were given 
special marks of distinction, such as gifts in money 
and robes of honour. 

There were a very large number of teachers in 
the great mosques. In the madrasa at first only 
one was appointed. A madrasa frequently took its 
name from a distinguished teacher (e.g. the Ghazna- 
wiyya in Cairo; al-Makril, iv, 235; Shariflyya, 
originally the Nasiriyya; iid., 193; cl. the Masdjid 
al-Kisà?l in Baghdad). In the larger madrasas, how- 
ever, several teachers were appointed; Salah al-Din 
appointed 4 lecturers to the Kamhiyya in Cairo 
(ibid., 193); in this case a definite number (20) of 
students was allotted to each teacher (cf. Chron, 
Mehha, ii, 105-6). 

It is easily understood that the conditions in 
the older mosques, where every one could come and 
go, were freer than in the madrasas, which were 
built for particular teachers and students, There 


was probably as a rule no official recognition of the 
teachers in the earliest period. After textbooks had 
come into use, the certificate of qualification was 
the idjdza, and so it has remained to modern times. 
Anyone who had studied with a teacher could get 
permission from him to teach from the book, which be 
had copied out and studied from his dictation; the 
teacher wrote this permission (idjára) in the book 
(e.g. Yaküt, Udaba’, i, 253; ii, 272). A teacher could 
also give an idjéza “imma, which permitted the 
individual concerned to teach from all his works 
(Ibn Battüta, i, 252). It was the usual thing for a 
travelling scholar to collect numerous idjasdf; thus 
SAbd al-Latif had certificates of this kind from 
teachers in Baghdad, Khurásán, Egypt and Syria (Ibn. 
Ab! Usaybita, ii, 202). There were special formulae 
for the idjāsa for tadris and futyd (al-Kallashind, 
Suds aei, xiv, 322 ff). Some scholars only 
gave occasional lectures, and others only dealt with 
a very limited subject; thus one was appointed to 
the Nizámiyya to lecture in al-BukhàcT's Sahih be- 
cause he had attended lectures on this from a cele- 
brated teacher, There were however many learned 
mea who devoted themselves mainly to teaching and 
taught several subjects; often they taught many 
hours every day (e.g. Yakot, Udabd’, vi, 282, 383; 
vil, 176), and pious teachers even spent the night 
in the mosque in prayer (Wüstenfeld, Schdfi'i, 258). 
Sometimes a young teacher began by dictating 
hadith and later received a post with a wider scope 
in a mosque (ibid., 239). 

The distinction between teacher and taught was 
not absolute; any one could have an idjára in one 
Subject while he was still a student in others, and 
even men of ripe scholarship attended the lectures 
of notable teachers. This led students to travel from 
one seat of learning to another, just as they used 
to travel in early days to collect hadiths (al-Bulbirt, 
“Lim, bab 7, 19, 26). All the biographies of learned. 
men give examples of this; the old Hellenistic 
custom was thus continued (cf. Walden, The universi- 
ties of ancient Greece), and royal courts still played 
the same part; at them learned guests received 
donations, which enabled them to appear as teachers 
in the mosques (e.g. Ibn Battita, ii, 75 ff; Ibn 
Khaldün, Kitab al-‘Tbar, Balak 1284, vii, 452; Ibn 
ADI Usaybi'a, if, 205; ci. Mommsen, Römische Ge- 
schickte, vi, 589). Distinguished scholars were of 
course much visited by lovers of learning; of onc 
of the latter, it is said ruhila ilayhi or ilayhi kdnat 
ab-rikla “they used to travel to him” (Yaküt, Udabd", 
vil, 174; Husn al-mubádara, i, 207; cf. 141). 

The blurring of the distinction between the 
teachers and the taught only really applied to fields 
were the authoritative transmission of a text was 
involved. This occurred especially in hadith. In this 
field one remained, in a sense, a student all one's 
life, collecting authorisations (idjésa) from the 
transmission of one or more hadiths, There were many 
instances where an accomplished scholar of hadith 
would seek the authoritative transmission of a col- 
lection of hadiths, or even of a single hadith, from. 
one many years younger than he but who had the 
idjdza to transmit the Aadith(s), and was, most likely, 
the last to receive that authority from its last holder. 
Thissituation was due to the oral character of author- 
itative transmission. The perennial preoccupation 
of the conscientious hadith scholar was to travel 
in search of those rare hadiths, whose rarity was 
due to the ever-decreasing number of transmitters 
duly authorised to transmit them, Biographical 
notices sometimes tell of the authorised transmitter 
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‘who had made a collection of such Aadiths and had 
waited until he had survived all other authorised. 
transmitters before making them available, at which. 
time he could exact his own price for them. This 
practice was, of course, condemned. There are well- 
known fadiths not only encouraging the gathering 
and spreading of knowledge but also condemning 
those who would gather and conceal it. 

On the other hand, the distinction between 
teacher and tanght in the field of law was quite clear. 
To obtain the licence to teach Jaw, one had to 
study many years under a professor of law, become 
proficient in the scholastic method of disputation 
and build up as vast a répertoire of disputed ques- 
tions of law as possible, together with solutions 
to these questions; then one had successfully to 
defend one's thesis or theses against the adversary, 
often one's ovn master, This long process could take 
place under one master alone; but it sometimes took 
place under two, one for the basic four years, another 
for the graduate, apprentice, period, More rarely, 
a law student could study under as many as five 
professors, but the process was always the same: the 
defence of a thesis or theses which learned him the 
licence to teach and to issue legal opiniors, a licence 
attesting to his competence in the law as a field 
of knowledge. 

Islamic law is individualistic; this may be seen 
in the function of the hadi, the mufti and the mudarris, 
or professor of law, as well as in the madrasa, the 
college of law. The Addi was alone responsible for 
his legal decision; the muftf was alone responsible 
for his legal opinion, based on idjtiidd, and individual, 
personal activity of research in the sources of the law. 
Likewise, every madrasa represented one madhhab: 
a double madrasa represented two madhhabs where 
students were kept separate; so also with the triple, 
and quadruple madrasa; and every madhhab was 
represented by one professor of law, who might 
have under his direction one or several mu‘ids and 
mufids. Some instances in history illustrate this 
unicity of the professorial chair in the college of law. 
In 483/1090, a few months after the appointment of 
Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Tabari to the Nizámiyya's chair 
of law in Baghdad, AbO Muhammad al-Famf arrived 
with orders to occupy the chair. Both professors 
were made to share the chair, and taught law ac- 
cording to an alternating schedule, one teaching 
one day, the other, the next. A variation on this 
solution later became standard procedure in some 
colleges of Damascus, where the professorial chair 
was assigned to two, three and four professors of 
law, each retaining a half (if) a third (thwlth) 
or a fourth (ru) of the post and being paid ac- 
cordingly, 

‘The teacher had his particular place in the mos- 
que, often beside a pillar: this was his madilis, 
which was inherited by his successors (Husn al- 
muhddara, i, 135; cf. 181 below, 182; al-Makrizi, 
iv, 5; Yäķüt, Udaba?, iv, 135; Wüstenfcld, Schdfi4t, 
239). The outward appearance of the class did not 
alter through the centuries. His hearers sat in a 
circle (halka: the listeners fahallakü; al-Makrizi, 
1v, 49, ll. 17-50; cl. on the word, Quatremére, Hist. 
sull. mamL, if2, 197 f£) on the ground before the 
lecturer. The teacher sat on a carpet (sadidiéda; 
cf. Yàküt, Udaba?, i, 254) or skin (farea). This was 
described as a symbol of his dignity in his wasiyya 
(al-*Umari, Taif, 134). We often find in large 
audiences that the teacher had a raised seat (for the 
older period, see Ibn Battüta, i, 212). 

It was not the custom for teachers to live in 


the mosque. Of course, a teacher, like any other 
pious individual, could stay in the mosque and even 
have a room there; al-Ghazall for example lived in 
the mosque of the Umayyads, where Ibn Diubayr 
saw his room. But these were exceptions; al-‘Aziz 
built a dwelling-house for the teachers in the Azhar 
near the mosque (al-Makrizl, iv, 49). The earlier 
madrasas founded by Nizam al-Mulk often had 
lodgings for the teacher, especially as the teacher 
sometimes made his lodging his classroom, and this 
is also found later. Thus in the Salablyya, the head 
of the college had his home within the buildings 
(Ibn Diubayr, 48). 

Of the teachers, many were also Addis (as in 
their day were the Aussds, who were in a way the 
predecessors of the teachers). The padis frequently 
were able to accumulate a considerable number of 
offices, The chief kad Ibn Bint al-A'azz (ca. 700/1300- 
1) had 17 offices (Quatremére, Hist. Suit. Maml., 
iijr, 137-8). The teacher could also be a muft? (e. 
Yàkàt, Udabà?, iv, 136). 

The professor of law was assisted by the “repetitor”, 
mud, as drill-mastet. The professor of law was 
also assisted by the mufid, a sort of “scholar in 
residence” who imparted "useful information", 
fPida, pl. fawdid, to the students of the institution, 
The post of mufid was also used in the field of hadith, 
for the same general purpose. There were usually 
two mutids for each teacher. The muSid's duty was 
to read over with the students the lecture after 
the class and explain it to the less gifted students, 
‘The celebrated fab al-Bulkini began as a repeater 
with his father-in-law in the Khacribiyya (al- 
Makrizl, iv, 202); it was also possible to be an in- 
dependent teacher in one school and a repeater 
in another (al-Nasir, d. 669/3270-1; Husn al-muhd- 
dara, i, 189). The Salabiyya, which ought io have had 
4 teachers with 2 repeaters, was run for 30 years by 
ro repeaters and no teachers (al-Malsizl, iv, 251; 
cf. also aro; akSubkl, Mu‘id al-nifam, 154-5; al- 
Kalkashándl, Subh al-Sh?^, v, 464, and Haneberg, 
Schul- und Lehrwesen der Muhammedaner, 25; 
Wüstenfeld, Die Akademien der Araber und ihre 
Lehrer, 1837). As noted above, the counterpart of the 
mu^ in Taw was the mustamlt in hadith, whose 
function it was to repeat the hadith dictated by the 
professor of hadith to a class that could often run into 
the hundreds and thousands. In the case of such large 
classes, several mustamlfs relayed the hadith to those 
who were not within earshot of the professor. 

Other posts in the various institutions included 
the grammarian or nahwi, who taught grammar 
and the other literary arts generally, and the various 
preachers, These comprised al-Rhafid [p], who 
preached the Friday sermon in the djdmiS; al-wiSig 
[1], who preached the academic sermon and taught 
the art of the sermon; and the popular preachers 
called al-hass [¢.0,] and Bari? al-kursi, Other holders 
of posts included al-imdm, who led the five daily 
prayers in the mosques; the elementary school 
teacher of the maktab and kuitāb, called variously 
al-mu‘allim, al-mu'addib and al-fabih (colloquially, 
in Egypt, esp, al-fidi); the monitors, al-‘arif, 
atid al-ghayba; the copyists of manuscripts, ab 
ndsikh and al-warrdk (the latter term was also used 
for the bookseller; it would seem that the ward 
copied books for sale and hired the ndsibh, pl. nus- 
sikh, to copy for him); the corrector of copied 
manuscripts, al-mujabhih; the collator of copied 
manuscripts, al-mubdbil or al-mu'árid; and the ser- 
vitor, al-KAddim, a manservant who worked for a 
professor or a rich student while pursuing his own 
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studies. Most of these functions were performed by 
students working their way through college, 


8, The scholastic community: the students, 


Every one was absolutely free to join a Balka 
in the mosque in order to hear a teacher. Al-Mukad- 
dasi for example tells us that the learned men 
of al-Fárs used to sit from early morning till mid- 
day and from *asz to maghrib for the common people 
(ii "LSawdmm) (BGA, iii, 439). But as soon as the 
teachers developed into a regular class of society, 
the students (falaba, tulldb, sing, jālib) who were 
systematically training in the Muslim sciences also 
became a recognised section of the community. To- 
gether with the teachers, they formed the guild of 
the educated, ashab al-Imama (now ah al-Smme in 
Egypt). They were able to select their teachers as 
they pleased; the most celebrated teachers had there- 
fore large numbers of students. Many never finished 
studying, for they could always find new teachers to 
study under up to their old age, even if they them- 
selves also taught. The ambitious would only study 
under (darasa ali) great teachers and therefore 
travelled about the Muslim world a great deal (cf. al- 
Mukaddast, 237). This travelling, partly as teacher 
and partly as student, for the sake of falab al-‘ilm 
was long kept up in Islam. 

When the student had completed his teacher's 
course, the teacher declared his knowledge mature in 
the particular subject and the student was able to 
regard himself as perfect in it (fakkarradja ‘alayhi). 
The relation of student to teacher is patriarchal 
and the student kisses his hands. This does not pre- 
vent quarrels breaking out, and in such cases the 
teachers might be treated very disrespectfully (ci. 
Sulaymán Rasad, Kanz al-djawhar, 141 ff., 192 ff). 

The madrasas introduced an innovation into 
the relationship of teacher to student, when a 
definite number of students (as a rule, twenty) was 
allotted to a particular teacher. Instruction was 
thus organised on more systematic lines. But even 
then irregular students were also admitted, It is 
only in quite modern times that the instruction has 
been really properly organised, 

We hear exceptionally of women students; 
one was a member of al-ShāfiT's madjlis (Husn 
al-muhádara, i, 181, below). In the early centuries 
Ive been unusual, for it is several times 
mentioned in padiths, which reserve special days for 
women (al-Bukhāri, “lm, bàb 32, 36, 50). 

In the madrasas and some mosques, students 
were offered lodging and certain allowances in addi- 
tion, food, bread (djardya) and money. 

‘A student living in a mosque is called mudjdwir 
(al-Malriel, iv, 54), a word which is also applied 
to Meccan pilgrims (Ibn Djubayr, x22) and to 
anyone living ia a mosque. The students’ apart- 
ments are divided into arwifa, usually according to 
nations, a word which is derived from the fact that 
they originally lived in the colonnades. Each riwák 
is under a shayhh. Many students live in Bhdnakahs, 
other in private houses. 


9. Conclusion. 


The Muslim system of education in the Middle 
Ages was based on the wak/, which, as already men- 
tioned, gave the founder a free hand in determining 
the course of his foundation, as long as his stipu- 
lations were in keeping with the tenets of Islam. 
‘The historian must be circumspect about generalising 
for one institution on the basis of the particulars 
of another. The history of Muslim education must 


therefore be written on the basis of the deeds of 
wat/, of which few are extant, and are in any case 
mostly late in date, as well as on the basis of bio- 
graphical literature and the chapters on alf in 
the fatwd-works. These are the main sources to be 
consulted for the history of institutionalised edu- 
cation; that is, that education which took place in 
the djdmiS, the masdjid, the madrasa, the dar al- 
hadith, the dir al-Kurm, the riba, the khänhāh, 
the s4wiya and the various combinations of these. 

For the relation between Muslim institutions of 
Yearning and those of the mediaeval Latin West, 
see the Bibl. 
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E. Iu Musim InptA 


The madrasas in Muslim India were institutions 
of higher learning similar to those in other parts 
of the Islamic world. Their principal function was 
to train personnel for government service, more par- 
ticularly, for the administration of justice. They 
were either founded and subsidised by the state or 
established by private individuals, The education 
provided in them dealt mainly with religious sub- 
jects, and was offered by well-qualified teachers, 
The real foundations of Muslim education in India 
may be traced back to the establishment of the Dibll 
Sultanate in 1206 and the emergence of Dihlf as an 
important seat of Islamic learning. Evidence points 
to the existence of two major madrasas in Dihll in 
the early years of Muslim rule. One of them was the 
MuSzziyya, an institution probably founded by 
Iltutmisb (607-33/1211-36), and named after Mu- 
bammad Ghürj's title Mu'izr al-Din, The other 
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madrasa, known as Nüsiriyya, was built by Balban 
while he was working as chief minister to Nasir 
al-Din Mabmüd (644-64/1246-66), from whom the 
madrasa took its name. As the Mongols overran 
the heartlands of Islam, many refugee scholars 
from Central Asia and Persia took shelter in Dihlt, 
and their presence gave further momentum to 
educational activities in the capital. Early Muslim 
education found a strong champion in Firüz-Sháh 
Tughluk (752-90/1351-88) who, according to Firishta, 
built no less than 3o colleges in various parts of his 
kingdom. The sultan is also noted for having restored 
a large number of madrasas which had fallen into dis- 
repair. Among the institutions founded by him the 
most outstanding was the Madrasa-yi Firüz-Shàhl, 
constructed in Dill in 753/1352-5. It was the biggest 
madrasa in the capital, with residential facilities for 
both teachers and students. It stood on the southern 
bank of the Hawd-i Kháss, an enormous tank built 
by ‘AW al-Din Khaldjf in 695/1296. It was a double- 
storeyed building with arched galleries on al) sides 
and projecting windows overlooking the tank, and 
its façade presented an impressive mixture of Hindà 
and Muslim architectural elements. 

Other important educational centres, besides 
Dihli, included Badi'ün [q.v], a city approximately 
150 miles east of the capital. Under the Sayyid 
dynasty (817-55/t414-51), it rose into prominence 
as a seat of learning with many schools and colleges. 
In Agra [pv], which acquired importance during 
Sikandar Lods reign (894-923/3489-1517), the 
latter founded a madrasa famous throughout northern 
India. In addition, he established non-religious 
schools where Hindüs also could enrol themselves 
to learn Persian, which now replaced Hindi as the 
language of lower administration. This, in turn, 
led to the growth of a parallel school system distinct 
from the regular madrasas. 

Education received encouragement in the regional 
kingdoms which sprang up in different parts of the 
country during the 8th/z4th and gthjrsth centuries. 
Under the rule of Sultan Ibráhlm Sharki (8o4-44/ 
1402-40), Djawnpür [g.v.] acquired distinction as an 
intellectual centre of considerable importance having 
many educational institutions. Likewise, the Bahmant 
kingdom of Deccan was known for its patronage of 
Jearning and learned men. Some of its kings, such as 
Tädi al-Din Firdz (800-25/1397-1422) and Mubammad 
‘Shah 111 Lashkari (867-87/1463-82), were great bene- 
factors of education. Mabmüd Gawan (d. 886/1481 
{gv}, minister of Muhammad Shab, founded in 
377/1472 à madrasa in Bidar [q.v] which acquired 
fame as a great institution. It was a magnificent 
building equipped with living quarters for students 
and teachers, and had an attached library containing 
a large number of books, Though severely damaged 
during Awrangzib's campaign against Bidjápür 
towards the later part of the rzth/17th century, its 
surviving remains bear sufficient witness to its 
superb architecture. 

Under the Mughals, educational activities con- 
tinued to find an important place in the policies of 
the government. Babur (932-7/1526-30 [g.v.]), during 
his brief reign, founded a madrasa in Dihi! where, 
in addition to traditional subjects, special provi- 
sion was made for the teaching of mathematics, 
astronomy and geography. He also charged the De- 
partment of Public Affairs (Shuhrat-i mm) with 
the task of establishing schools and colleges in the 
kingdom. The vicissitudes of Humayün's (937-47, 
962-3/1530-40, 1555-6) fortunes were, no doubt, 
responsible for the paucity of educational activities 


seen during his reign. But under his successor, 
Akbar (963-1014/1556-1605), numerous madrasas 
were founded by the state as well as by private 
individuals. Akbar built a big college in his new 
capital Fathpür Sikri (g.v.], and, in Dihli, his wet- 
nurse, Maham Anga, founded a madrasa in 969/1561- 
2, which was noted for its architecture, Akbar 
also laid down that the curriculum of the madrasas 
should include subjects such as ethics, mathematics, 
agriculture, geometry, astronomy, physics, logic, 
natural philosophy, theology and history. In response 
to Akbar’s policy of religious accommodation, 
non-sectarian institutions increased in number, 
providing common education to Hindüs and Muslims 
alike, 

During Djahingle’s reign (ror4-37/1605-1627), 
many madrasas which had ceased to function or had 
fallen into decay were restored and revived. The 
ruler issued an ordinance which required that if a 
wealthy person or a traveller died without an heir, 
his property should revert to the state and be utilised 
for the building and maintenance of the wadrasas. 
Shähdjahān’s (1037-68/1628-57) name is associated 
with the imperial madrasa attached to the congrega- 
tional mosque built by him at Dihli in 1060/1650. 
Under Awrangzib (1068-1118/1658-1707), special 
emphasis was placed of the diffusion of Islamic 
learning. The foundations of the famous seminary 
in Lucknow, known as Farangt Maball [¢.v. in Suppl.], 
were laid during this time. The name actually 
referred to the building granted by Awrangzib, 
towards the end of the rrthíizth century, to a 
a family of scholars who made Farang! Mahall a 
leading centre of Islamic learning. Mulla Nizdm al- 
Din, author of Dars-i Nizámi, the syllabus named 
after him, used to teach at this place. Another well- 
known institution, opened in Dibli during Awrang- 
aib's reign, was the Madrasa-yi Rahimiyya, Founded 
by the noted divine and father of Shah Wall Allāh 
(1115-75/1703-62), Shih «Abd al-Rehim, this madrasa 
specialised in the teaching of exegesis and tradi- 
tions, and was the forerunner of the modern seminary 
of Deoband (g.0.]. 

Little is known about the organisation and working 
of the madrasas. The emphasis on ieligious sub- 
jects in their curriculum seems to have remained 
consistent throughout their history. An attempt was 
made during Akbar’s time to give importance to the 
instruction of mediaeval rational sciences such as 
logic, mathematics, medicine and astronomy, but it 
is doubtful whether this was followed by every 
madrasa. The Dars-i Nizdmi, after its introduction 
in the mid-12th/:8th century, was adopted by the 
madrasas all over the country, thus standardising 
the syllabus for traditional education. It included 
Arabic grammar and syntax, logic, philosophy, 
mathematics, rhetoric, jurisprudence, principles of 
jurisprudence, scholastics and dialectics, exegesis 
and traditions, 

The cause of traditional Muslim education re- 
ceived a setback in the years following the decline 
of the Mughal rule. It suffered further reversal with 
the expansion of English education and spread of 
Western knowledge and ideas. Nevertheless, many 
madrasas continued to fiourish in later times. The 
oldest among these was the madrasa at Farangt 
Maball; another important madrasa was that of 
Deoband, a small town north of Dihll. It was founded 
in 1867 by Mawlànà Mubammad Kasim Nanotawi 
(d. 1879) in conjunction with other Sama’. The 
last of the traditional institutions to be mentioned 
is the Nadwat al-*Ulamà? of Lucknow established 
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in 1894. Among its founders was the reputed scholar 
Shibli Nu'máni (1857-1914), who remained actively 
associated with it from 1904 to 1913. All the above 
madrasas have survived up to the present time, 
despite their limited financial resources and meagre 
enrolments. 
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MIT. AmcHmECTURE 


The madrasa was a response to the specific needs 
of the Muslim community; it was a custom-built 
structure tailored to serve an institution which was 
itself a deliberate innovation. Moreover, the madrasa 
was the creation of a self-confident, well-established 
civilisation near the peak of its achievement: the ear- 
liest madrasas recorded are those of eastern Iran in 
the early 4th/zoth century, and evidence unearthed 
by modern historians working on the pre-Saldjük 
period in eastern Iran suggests that the “prehistory” 
of the madrasa can be traced for at least one and a 
half centuries before the official Saldj6k adoption 
of the institution. It is, however, highly unlikely 
that these earlier madrasas were substantial public 
buildings. Their very number argues against it. 
By 416/r025-6 there were twenty madrasas in the 
modest provincial region of Khuttal [¢.v.], and each 
was fully endowed with awhif. The missionary 
Karrimiyya movement [p] which was so strong 
in eastern Iran in the 4tb/10th and sth/1zth centuries 
had a strong educational and polemical bias, and 
both Ahánakdks [q.v] and madrasas were built in 
quantity by the adherents of this sect. The Ghazna- 
vids also used madrasas endowed with awéaf in 
Order to establish Islam in the stubbornly pagan 
territory of Ghür, possibly through the intermediary 
of missionaries from the Karrimiyya. 

Above all, such foundations should be seen within 
the context of a well-established tradition of building 
madrasas in the large cities of the eastern Iranian 
world, The best documented case is Nlshàpür, 
where no less than 38 madrasas predating the great 
Nig&miyya of that city (founded ca, 450/1058) are 
recorded, though none of them survive; for further 
details, see above, section i, 4. 

‘The apparently eastern Iranian origin of the 
madvasa makes that the obvious area in which to 


seek the architectural origins of the institution. 
‘Two major possibilities present themselves, and these 
are not mutually exclusive. The first, espoused 
by Bartold over sixty years ago, would link the 
madrasa with the Buddhist vihära as attested in 
Central Asia and Afghinistán. This area bad been 
saturated in Buddhism in the centuries immediately 
preceding the Muslim conquest and it seems not 
surprising that a Buddhist institution combining 
the functions of worship, education, communal 
life and burial should have flourished in the almost 
very area associated with the earliest madrasas. 
Bartold’s prescience was confirmed by the discovery 
of one such site at Adzhina-Tepe just across the 
Oxus to the north-east of Balkh. This consisted of a 
monastery and stupa complex, the whole comprising 
two equal halves joined by a gangway and each 
measuring some 50 m square. Both elements use a 
fourdwan plan focused on a centra! courtyard, 
The monastery element consisted of temple struc- 
tures, cells for the monks, and a large assembly 
hall, plus various ancillary rooms. All this was 
linked by corridors. In its essentials, and even more 
in its four-iedn plan, this 7th-8th century monument 
comes remarkably close in spirit to a madrasa, 
though the Muslim emphasis on education is some- 
what more marked, Numerous other Buddhist sites 
have been excavated in Soviet Ceatrel Asia over the 
last two decades, among them Ak-Beshim, Airtam, 
Kalai-Kafirnigan and Kuba, while perhaps the most 
important Buddhist site in the Iranian world was 
just south of the Oxus—the Nawbahar of Balkh. 

The other architectural source which has been 
proposed for the Iranian madrasa is the typical 
Khurásáa! house. Godard, the champion of this 
theory, was forced at the outset to assume an un- 
broken continuity of tradition between the mediaeval 
and the modern houses of the area. He then compared 
this domestic form with that of later madrasas 
and concluded that it was the private structure that. 
had generated the public one. While the literary 
evidence gives ample warrant for the functions of a 
madrasa being carried out in private houses, no 
such houses which can be shown to have served 
this function have survived. Neat as Godard’s 
theory is, it cannot be more than speculative, 

The formal, as distinct from the informal, history 
of the madrasa is commonly taken to begin in 
46/1067 when the great Nizåmiyya madrasa was 
inaugurated in Baghdad. In short succession a 
whole series of state-sponsored and largely state- 
financed madrasas sprang up throughout the Saldjak 
empire (see above, section i, 4). Two related factors 
deserve special emphasis here. One is the whole- 
hearted state support for these buildings, which 
is reflected in the name Nizámiyya which they bore. 
They represent, in short, a state investment of the 
first magnitude, The other is their carefully calcu- 
lated location in the major cities of the Saldiük 
realm, From this one may deduce that each was 
designed to serve as a provincial centre with a wide 
catchment area embracing the smaller towns and 
villages of the region, Such a function presupposes 
buildings of considerable scale and capacity. 

The reasons behind this sudden spate of building 
activity, which significantly enough was confined 
to the Saldjük empire, are probably to be connected 
with the resurgence of Sunni orthodoxy, spearheaded 
by the Saldjdks after their entry into Baghdad in 
447/1055, as a counter to the propaganda efforts 
of militant Isma‘il! Shi“ism organised by the Fatimids 
from al-Azhar (founded in 359/970) [;.v.] and other 
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centres (see above, section i, 3). In fact, the Sunni 
orthodox madrasa-builčing activity soon stimulated 
a Twelver Sh“ counterpart movement, for according 
to the Kitab al-Nakd the later 6th/12th century saw 
Shi madrasas appear in Ray, Kum, Kashan, Aba, 
Waramin, Sabzawar and elsewhere. One of the 
madrasas at Sawa had indeed been found as early 
as the mid-sth/rrth century. The form of these 
madrasas is as obscure as that of their Sunni counter- 
parts, but to judge by the later consonance between 
Sunni and ShI*i madrasas in the Iranian world, there 
was probably no formal distinetion between them. 

The number of madrasas erected within a short 
space of time throughout the Saldjük empire at 
the order of Nizim al-Mulk and by others is itself 
a clear indication that some kind of blueprint had 
been developed for this purpose. Unfortunately, 
nonc of these early Iranian madrasas has survived; 
in fact, the earliest extant Iranian building of this 
type is the Madrasa-yi Imámi of 725/1325 in Isfahin. 
It is a compact structure (some 92 mx72m at 
its widest extent) employing the standard Iranian 
4-ein plan, but the modifications to the traditional 
layout are significant. The ins no longer rear above 
their flanking arcades; the roof-line is now unbroken. 
This simple change entirely reverses the traditional 
pattern, in which the £mán was the dominant feature 
and dwarfed the flanking arcades. Two stories of 
continuously niched façades, behind which the cells 
for student accommodation were located, form the 
principa! accent of the elevation and engulf the 
central fudn on each side. The question is, of course, 
whether such massy, cliff-like façades also cherac- 
terised the elevations of the first Nirámiyyas, The 
example of the Madrasa ImAri, the known Saldjak 
predilection for the 4-hwdn plan, and the need to 
accommodate substantial numbers of students living 
in the building as distinct from visiting it, all combine 
to suggest that the first official Iranian madrasas 
were indeed fairly similar to their Tkhänid deseen- 
dant. 

So far the discussion has assumed that the more 
important of these early madrasas were purpose- 
built structures intended solely for the students 
accommodated in them, Other possibilities have, 
however, been aired. Perhaps the most extreme 
is that the buildings generally accepted as the major 
urban mosques of the Saldjük period—those of 
Ardístán, Qazwin, Gulpayagin and so on—were 
actually »adrasas. This theory runs counter to 
common sense, for it does not account for the 
resultant absence of Friday mosques in these centres, 
More intrinsically likely is the proposition that the 
larger mosques contained an inbuilt madrasa element 
in the provision of a second storey around the 
courtyard. On occasion, the niched fagades of these 
upper storeys could indeed lead to separate chambers, 
but the extremely diverse functions discharged by 
a Friday mosque in a large city means that a wide 
range of other purposes can be suggested for such 
rooms. Elsewhere in the Islamic world such joint 
foundations were labelled as such; cases of mosque- 
 madrasas (see above, section i, 2) or mosque-mausolea 
and various other combinations abound in Mamlük 
Cairo. A further argument against the madrasa 
function of the upper storeys of large urban mosques 
in the Iranian world is provided by the well-docu- 
mented practice of adding self-contained madrasas 
to established mosques (e.g. Isfahan and Mashhad), 
‘There would have been little need for such new 
foundations if the mosques in question were already 
‘serving inter alia as madrasas. If one bears in mind 
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the noted imprecision of the Arabic terminology 
of building types, and also the virtual interchange- 
ability of these types, it will be clear that no firm 
conclusion as to the form of the pre-Monzol madrasa 
in Iran is warranted. Rather doos the evidence 
suggest that the forms of the madrasa were scarcely 
less varied than those of the mosque itself. But the 
sad lack of standing buildings hangs like a cloud 
over any discussion of these early madrasas. Their 
organisation, personnel, curricula and financial 
arrangements can be followed up in minute detail 
in the literary sources; but the all-important question 
for the student of architecture, namely the precise 
material form which they took, remains obscure. 

With such a plethora of literary evidence available, 
it is ironic that Iran should retain not one pre- 
Mongol madrasa that is universally accepted as such. 
Two Saldjük buildings have been identified by some 
as madrasas, but others deny this. The more con- 
troversial of them is a mud-brick ruin at Khárgird. 
[ps] whose damaged inscription specifically iden- 
tifies it as a foundation of Nigam al-Mulk. Its 
principal surviving feature is a broad and deep 
Aibla fein with at least one room of comparable 
depth flanking it on either side. Little sense can be 
made of any other part of the structure, but the 
dimensions of the courtyard in front of the fwdn 
might well be about 22 x 28 m. In favour of the 
identification as a madrasa may be cited the very 
fact that Nizam al-Mulk is cited in the inscription 
as the official founder, although a mere shayéhk 
actually carried out the work of supervising con- 
struction. Why should this august personage, the 
pivot of the Saldjük state, take an interest in Khar- 
gird? The family of Nizam al-Mulk hailed from 
Sabzawar, and he himself was born in Tüs, so there 
can be no question of explaining his connection with 
this monument by his desire to erect a public building 
in his native town. Khargird was a small town of 
secondary importance. Moreover, this structure is, 
as Herzfeld noted, very small for a courtyard mosque 
of its period, and the row of windows high up in the 
kibla iwdn would make much better sense in the 
context of the cells on the first floor of a madrasa 
than as an element of mosque architecture, These 
various factors suggest that the most natural inter- 
pretation of the ruins is to see them as the sole 
Surviving trace of Nizam al-Mulk's extensive pro- 
gramme of building madrasas, though against this 
it must be admitted that the presence of supplement- 
ary mifrdbs does suggest a mosque rather than a 
madrasa. The flanking halis have also been cited 
as evidence that this is a mosque, but this feature 
occurs consistently in Anatolian Saldjak madrasas, 
To summarise, the evidence seems to incline towards 
interpreting the Khárgird structure as a madrasa, 
Dut without fresh evidence there is no clinching 
the matter. 

"The other putative madrasa is a shoddily-published 
structure found in excavations at Ray in the late 
19305, Godard himself, the source of all the informa- 
tion available, at first expressed himself with reserve 
as to its function but eventually shed such caution 
and treated the identification as a certainty. Never- 
theless, he produced no arguments to offset his 
earlier qualms about the eccentric orientation of 
the structure and its equally atypical emphasis—by 
means of the differential size of the iwåns—on the 
east-west rather than the north-south axis. It must 
also be admitted that the 16 habitable spaces which 
together parcel out the ground plan do not correspond 
in their layout to any known madrasa. All this being 
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admitted, it would be still more accurate to say that 
no mediaeval house of this kind is known either; 
that ro of the ground floor spaces could well have 
functioned as cells accommodating one or several 
students, to say nothing of the capacity of an upper 
floor; and that cases of the faulty orientation of 
religious buildings are legion in mediaeval Islam 
and that the difficulties of that kind presented by 
this building disappear if one assumes that the west 
fucdn is intended to function as if it faced south-west, 
the direction of the ibla. Finally, and most signifi- 
cantly of all, the presence of a mikrab is not easily 
explained away. Unfortunately, Godard's plan does 
not mark it, so that to identify it as a mihrāb is itself. 
somewhat hazardous. Nevertheless, despite the fact 
that in its present form, on display in the Tehran 
Museum, it is largely a figment of the restorer’s 
imagination, the published photograph of it in situ 
shows clearly enough the Kur'inic Kiific inscription 
which it bore, The presence of a mirdb with a 
Kur'ánic inscription in a private house takes some- 
what more explaining than does the eccentric 
orientation of a madrasa. Even so, it may be felt 
that the building at Ray presents rather more 
problems of identitication than does its counterpart 
at Khárgird. Whatever conclusion is reached, it 
is regrettable that the undoubtedly seminal role 
of Iran in the early development of the madrasa is 
so unjustly obscured by the lack of early surviving 
specimens whose claims to be madrasas are not 
disputed. 

Tt is with some relief, therefore, that one turns 
to an examination of the surviving madrasas whose 
identification as such is incontrovertible. The earliest 
of these, the madrasa of Gumüshtig in Bosra, 
bears a disappointingly late date—s3o/1136—and 
is located in Syria, an area which has not yet entered 
the discussion. It is followed in brisk succession by 
some fourteen surviving madrasas in Syria all dated 
or datable before 700/1300, and the literary evidence 
confirms that these are only a fraction of what was 
built in this period and has since vanished—82 
madrasas are mentioned in the detailed chronicle 
of mediaeval Damascus, for example, and 46 in the 
more summary account of mediaeval Aleppo (sce 
above, section i, «| 

These numbers, impressive though they are, need 
not, however, be interpreted as confirmation of the 
primacy of Syria in the architectural development 
of the madrasa. Nor, pace Creswell, can this honour 
be claimed by Egypt without further ado, He 
lists some 29 madrasas in Cairo dated before 700/1300, 
and of these a scant four have remained. From the 
undoubted fact that the latter group includes the 
first cruciform four-rite madrasa to survive he has 
built an elaborate edifice of argument designed to 
establish the innovatory role of the Egyptian 
madrasa. 

As will shortly be apparent, however, the area 
with the largest number of surviving madrasas 
datable before 1300 is Saldjük Anatolia, which 
boasts no less than 5o examples, 9 of them datable 
to the 6th/r2th century, Egypt and Syria together 
cannot match the latter tally, and indeed have only 
a third as many madrasas datable before 700/1300. 
Yet these buildings figure not at all in Creswell's 
history of this architectural type. Common sense 
dictates that the Anatolian madrasas, built in an 
area culturally dependent on Iran and geographically 
close to it by patrons who themselves sprang from 
Great Salgjok stock would be likely to reflect the 
SaldjOk madrasas of Iran, whose decisive role in the 


formation of the genre has never seriously been 
questioned. Iranian influence may in any case 
readily be detected in the plan types, brickwork and 
tile decoration of much of Rim Saldjük architecture. 
The historical background outlined above encourages 
the assumption that it is precisely in these unfor- 
tunately vanished Iranian Saldjük madsasas that 
the essential original lineaments of the official madra- 
sa ate to be sought. Hence the paramount historical 
importance of the Anatolian Saldjük madrasas as 
the closest surviving relatives of the Iranian type. 
Many of their features are duplicated in contemporary 
Syrian madvatas, which may be seen as a parallel 
and coeval group, 

Returning to the Bosri madrasa, one notes that, 
like most Syrian madrasas, it is diminutive; for 
all that its patron was a senior amir serving 
the Atubegs of Damascus, its external dimen- 
sions do not exceed 20 x 17 m. On this tiny 
seale, there is scarcely room for a proper courtyard, 
and the space which would normally be designated 
as such is domed, a feature which was to recur a 
century later iu some of the Saldiük madrasas in 
Konya and elsewhere, Two lateral iwdns open off 
this space, while a prayer hall and a kind of narthex 
to the south, the latter reached by narrow entrance 
vestibules to cast and west, fill up most of the re- 
maining area. In this single-storey building, the only 
space left over is the area flanking the prayer hall, 
which yields two rooms per side. Since these each 
average less than 4m square, the total number of 
students accommodated in this madrasa can scarcely 
have exceeded a dozen. Such a building will simply 
not fit the popular image of officially sponsored 
madrasas located strategically throughout the Saldjdke 
empire and serving, at least in part, significant 
political ends, 

Later Syrian madrasas rejected many of the solu- 
tions found in the example at Bosra. Perhaps the 
most distinctive local characteristic was to be the 
laterally developed prayer hall entered by a triple 
archway and vaulted in a variety of ways (Ddr al- 
Hadith {g.v.], Damascus, between 549/t134 and 
5369/1174; Madrasa Khin al-Tutun, Aleppo, 564/ 
1168-9; Madrasa of Nar al-Din, Damascus, 567/1172; 
and Madrasa of Shidbakht, Aleppo, 589/1193 among 
others). Sometimes the central bay of the musalld 
is domed, with groin vaults covering the flanking 
bays (Shafi't Madrasa, Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man, 595/1199) 
though tunnel vaults for these bays are common 
but in other examples al! three bays are groin-vaulted 
(*Adiliyya Madrasa, Damascus, completed 619/1222- 
3) or domed (Zahiriyya Madrasa, Aleppo, 616/1219- 
20; Djami‘ and Madrasa of al-Firdaws, Aleppo 
633/1235-6). Recurrent features of these buildings 
include a mikrad which projects on the exterior 
of the Aibla wall, a mausoleum or on occasion even 
two, occupying an angle of the building, a tank in 
the centre of the courtyard, and utilitarian accessories 
like wells and air-shafts. Most of these madrasas 
have one iin but only one—the example at Bosri— 
has a pair of iudns facing cach other across an empty 
space. Altogether exceptional is a joint foundation: 
the didmi<cum-madrasa of al-Firdaws, Aleppo, 
which not only has two large iwdns—back-to-back 
but also two small but self-contained courtyard 
units, each with a pair of fwdns facing each other 
across the court, an intimately domestic arrangement 
encountered earlier in palaces and caravanserals. 

The emphasis on one rather than several iwāns 
may reflect the fact that the great majority 
‘of these buildings—all but seven of the 128 madrasas 
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in Damascus and Aleppo which pre-date 700/1300 
and are recorded in the literary sources— were erected 
to serve a single madhhab and therefore required 
only one lecation for teaching. But this is purely 
supposition, for the two-iudn madrasa at Bosrà was 
built to serve the Hanafi madhhab alone, while the 
two-rite Sultàniyya madrasa at Aleppo (620/1223-4) 
has no iwéns at all. It therefore seems equally 
possible that any causal connection between the 
number of ivàns in a Syrian madrasa and the number 
of madkhats which it served is more apparent than 
real. This conclusion seems all the more appropriate 
when it is remembered that neither Anatolian nor 
Iranian madrasas attest any consistent connection 
between the number of iudns in a madrasa and the 
number of madihabs which it serves. Against this 
wider perspective the Egyptian cruciform four-rite 
madrasa is nothing short of freakish, reflecting 
perhaps a conciliatory religious poliey on the part 
of the founder. Not surprisingly it remained very 
rare; the overwhelming majority of mediaeval 
madrasas throughout the Islamic world were built 
to serve a single madhhab. 

A cursory examination of the Syrian madrasas is 
enough to establish that the provision of student 
accommodation was not a major priority. The in- 
formation available on this score is unfortunately 
not very precise, for most of these buildings are 
long since disaffected and modern houses have 
encroached on them. But the Bosra madrasa, as 
noted above, suggests in the gross disproportion 
between public and private space that the structure 
was purpose-built to accommodate no more than 
a handful of students, and that its catchment area 
was probably no wider than Bosra itself. Nor al- 
Din’s Dar al-Hadith in Damascus also seems to 
have had no more than four rooms, and although the 
other surviving Syrian madrasas are more generously 
provided with student cells, not one of them ap- 
proaches the larger Maghribi madrasas, let alone 
those of Iran, for capacity. The Khin al-Tutun 
madrasa in Aleppo probably had ten cells, while 
the Nür al-Din madrasa in Damascus, and the 
Zahiriyya madrasa in Aleppo, had 16 disposed in two 
stories. If so, they had the most generous housing 
capacity to be found in surviving contemporary 
Syrian madrasas. The most unusual solution of all, 
however, as noted above, was the introduction of 
two minute courtyard houses, each one complete 
with several irregularly shaped cells, on either 
side of the great double wn of the diamiScum- 
madrasa of al-Firdaws, Aleppo. But even this very 
carefully designed building leaves inexplicably little 
space in the layout for student cells. One is driven 
to the conclusion, therefore, that the patronage 
directed towards the building of madrasas in Syria 
was deliberately kept on a small scale, possibly 
because nearly all of them were built to serve (ex- 
clusively?) a single madhhab, or else, they might 
have been meant more as oratories for the daily 
use of the loca] population than as madrasas tout 
court, a practice recorded in Maghrib! madrasas. 

Some or all of these factors may well have been 
operative in AyyObid Syria. But they are scarcely 
‘enough to account for the phenomenon of such large 
numbers of small madrasas. The answer seems rather 
to lie in local circumstances. To begin with, the 
topography of these madrasas is itself revealing. 
They are crammed into the nooks and crannies of 
aucient, densely populated cities, where building 
space was at a premium, There could be no question 
here of a state-inspired blueprint imposed regardless 


of local conditions. Sociologically, too, the picture 
differs from that presented by Iran, ‘Irak or Anatolia. 
The patrons are not the sultans themselves but lesser 
amirs, their wives or mothers, or local notables, 
Such ‘people were well-to-do but not necessarily 
rich or with free access to publie funds. Thus the 
buildings had, so to speak, a wider social base than 
their equivalents elsewhere in the Islamic world. 
Sometimes the endowment even specified the con- 
ditions of use: forexample, that the teacher appointed 
was forbidden to teach anywhere else. This individual 
approach is reflected in the very varied layout of these 
madrasas which show the architect grappling with 
a unique site. For Ayyübid patrons, it seems, 
small was beautiful. Small was also functional. 
Since madrasas were built by the score in the larger 
cities it would have been wasteful to give them a 
large capacity, just as it would have been wasteful 
to decorate them lavishly. What decoration there is, 
however, maintains a high level of quality and is 
set off by the consistently fine stereotomy of Syrian 
tradition. The stone vaulting of the time deserves 
particular commendation, Thus these madrasas were 
firmly rooted in a topographical, sociological and 
artistic context which depended little on external 
influence. 

Perhaps the main distinguishing feature of these 
Syrian madrasas is the inclusion of a mausoleum 
(kubba [4.v.] or turba). Indeed, it is doubtful whether 
the connection between the madrasa and the mauso- 
leum was ever closer than it was in Ayyübid Syria. 
Once again, epigraphy provides a clue for this, 
for inscriptions in the Sultaniyya and Atabakiya 
madrasas, located in Aleppo and Damascus re- 
spectively, refer to the recitation of the Kuprin 
there. Provision was made for this recitation to be 
unceasing—an Islamic parallel for the Christian 
custom of paying for masses to be said for the 
souls of the dead. Burial in a madrasa, then, was 
—like burial in the neighbourhood of a saint— 
intended at least in part to confer daraka upon the 
dead. It was in Syria rather than in Egypt that the 
exaltation of the mausoleum at the expense of the 
madrasa proper can first be traced; time and again 
it is the mausoleum which has the favoured site of 
the street facade, with the madrasa modestly tucked 
away virtually out of sight. In sheer surface area, 
the mausoleum is apt to rival, if not exceed, the 
madrasa. Small wonder, then, that it has even been 
suggested that the terms ‘turba ("mausoleum") 
and madrasa were interchangeable in this period. 
On the other hand, the notion of ensemble which 
underlies a modern term like “funerary madrasa” 
is belied by the epigraphic evidence, which suggests 
that the /urba element and the madrasa element both 
had their own foundation inscriptions. This practice 
has often obscured the original intention of the 
founder, for it has resulted im many now free- 
standing turbas being identified as simple mausolea 
rather than as part of a funerary madrasa (e.g. 
Farrukb-Shahiyya and Amdiadiyya turbas, Damas- 
cus). Conversely, it sometimes happens that the 
inscription of a turba may mention the madrasa of 
which the mausoleum was part, and may indeed 
be the only surviving evidence that such a madrasa 
ever existed (‘Izziyya madrasa, Damascus). 

‘The intimate symbiosis of furba and madrasa is 
epitomised by a curious joint foundation in Damas- 
cus. The Farrukh-Shihiyya madrasa, with the mauso- 
leum of Iz al-Din Farrukh-Shah attached, dates 
from 578 or 579/1182-3, A generation later, in 628/ 
1230, another madrasa was built beside it and this 
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too was provided with a mausoleum, which housed 
the son of “Izz al-Din, al-Malik al-Amdjad. Father 
and son, then, are buried in adjacent furbas; the 
turba of the former is, perhaps appropriately, the 
larger of the two. Similar pairs of tombs survive in 
Damascus and later in Mamlük wadrasas. |f the 
madrasas of Ayyübid Syria were analysed from 
the purely formal point of view, with no backward 
glance at their eastern origins, the obvious conclusion. 
would be that a major, if not indeed the primary, 
purpose of the institution was to contain a monu- 
mental mausoleum, Is it fair to assume, then, that 
the term madrasa did not have a consistent meaning 
throughout the mediaeval Islamic world? Certainly, 
Ayylübid Syria provides evidence suggesting that 
the term did not connote one single type of building. 
‘Thus the Dár al-Hadith or al-Ashrafiyya in Damascus 
(634/1237) is called a madrasa in its foundation in- 
scription, and in its sequence of entrance vestibule, 
prayer hall and furba conforms to the standard type 
of contemporary madrasa as illustrated by the 
Mursbidiyya madrasa in Damascus. Conversely, 
the Kilidjiyya, also in Damascus, is defined in its 
foundation inscription as an institution for teaching 
hadith, but is identical in form to the Murshidiyya. 
As in Iran and Egypt, it was common for a private 
house to be converted into a madrasa, but more 
ambitious conversions are also recorded and it is 
these that testify yet again to the loose boundaries 
between mediaeval Islamic building types. Thus the 
Haliwiyya madrasa in Aleppo was successively a 
church and a mosque before it became a madrasa, 
while tho Maridiniyya served in turn as a madrasa, 
burial ground and mosque. Thus the mere fact that 
a structure was founded with a given purpose in 
mind was no guarantee that it would continue to 
function as such, especially if the value of its en- 
dowment fell; it might easily shed some functions 
or acquire additional ones. The absence of any sign 
of student cells in many of these admittedly halt- 
ruined Ayyübid madrasas invites speculation that 
at least some of these foundations were never in- 
tended to be residential. 

If the Syrian madrasa tradition, as it developed 
during the scant century of its heyday, is analysed 
as a whole, the sheer variety of types encountered 
cannot fail to make an impression. It is hard to 
avoid the conclusion that these differences are not 
casual or contingent on the local topography, but 
Tather reflect a basic uncertainty about the ideal 
form such buildings should take. For a long time, 
Syrian architects were sidetracked by the influence 
exerted by the mosque. The prestige of thet long- 
established model helps to explain why ideas derived 
from mosque design permeate these madrasas. They 
were after all religious buildings. The Shidbalghtiyya 
madrasa in Aleppo (589/1193) is essentially a mosque 
writ small, especially in its laterally developed domed 
musallá, and to judge by the plan alone, the teaching 
function of the building is plainly secondary. 

Since Fatimid Egypt was officially ShIT, it was 
impossible for the explicitly Sunni madrasa move- 
ment to establish itself there, or for that matter 
anywhere else in the Fatimid domains, before the 
fall of that dynasty in 565/1170. Within five years 
of that date, however, under the militant orthodoxy 
of Sala al-Din there were already as many made 
sas in Cairo, swiftly to be followed, no doubt at 
least partly for propaganda reasons, by examples 
at Mecca and Medina. However, the long start which 
Syria had enjoyed in building madrasas seems to 
have resulted in a more lavish provision of these 


buildings in that area than in Egypt, where the total 
recorded before 7o0/r300 is only 31, about a third 
of the comparable figure in Anatolia or in Damascus 
alone. These figures are enough in themselves to 
cast doubt on the supposed primacy of Egypt ia 
the architectural development of the madrasa. 

The building of madrasas in Cairo gathered new 
momentum with the coming of the Mamlüks. 
The largely vanished Zahiriyya madrasa (660-2] 
1262-3) of Sultan Baybars was a gigantic 4-fwin 
structure with a stalactite portal probably of Syrian 
inspiration, a theme repeated in the deep niches with 
mukarnas hoods which articulated its façade, This 
building inaugurates, if indeed it was not preceded 
by some comparably magnificent earlier madrasa, 
the distinguished tradition of Cairene madrasas 
with splendid facades and interiors to match. 
Anatolia was about a generation earlier in this 
development, so far as surviving evidence indicates, 
while Syria lagged behind. 

This notahle degree of splendour can be explained 
on both political and economic grounds. Mamlük 
madrasas in Cairo are overwhelmingly the product 
of royal or high official patronage, a fact consistently 
reflected in the names they bear and in their lavish 
decoration. Outward splendour would be the natural 
coroliary of such patronage. But it would be in- 
accurate simply to treat these buildings as instances 
of conspicuous consumption, even though the lengths 
to which an amir or sultan would go to secure a 
fashionable site with ample street frontage do 
suggest such a conclusion. Many of them were en- 
dowed far more generously than their size and therc- 
fore the scope of their activities dictated, and while 
these endowments (awkéf) were inalienable under 
Islamic law, that same Jaw permitted any surplus 
from an endowment to be applied to the benefit 
of the descendants of the original endower. The 
more lavish the endowment, therefore, the more 
such a foundation would approximate to an invest- 
ment. Not surprisingly it was among the first 
concerns of an amir, upon reaching power, to found 
some charitable institution, nor was there any bar 
to his adding piecemeal to its endowment over 
the years. 

Perhaps the most ambitious of these multi- 
purpose Mamlük foundations, and the one which 
seems to have set the fashion for such institutions, 
is the maristén tomb and madrasa of Sultan Kalawin, 
the whole built in a mere thirteen months (683-4/ 
1284-5). As in the case of the Salibiyya (639/1242), its 
internal arrangements are at odds with its façade, 
which at nearly 7om is exceptionally long and to 
which in a sense the whole building is subordinated. 
Mausoleum and madrasa are sundered by a long 
corridor which led to the now largely-vanished 
hospital. It is no doubt significant that the Mauso- 
leum, now enlarged by a functionally dispensable 
courtyard, occupies a far larger proportion of the 
combined tomb and madrasa portion of the ensemble 
than it did in the Salibiyya. The madrasa itself has 
a generous courtyard with two fins on the longitu- 
dinal axis and cells disposed laterally. Its most 
notable feature is without doubt the Aibia iwdm 
which is divided into three naves and therefore 
explicitly associated with the traditional architecture 
of the mosque. Interestingly enough, Kaldwün's 
son, al-Nágir Mubammad, himself built a mausoleum- 
cum-madrasa cheek by jowl with his father's great 
foundation, and in thís later ensemble (695-703/ 
1295-1303), the mausoleum is relegated to a sub- 
sidiary role beside a substantial 4-hedn madrasa. 
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This latter building has the peculiar distinction 
of being the first known cruciform madrasa intended 
to serve all four wadhihabs. 

By common consent, the masterpiece among 
these Mamldk ensembles, (150 x 687), and 
certainly the largest of them was the mosque, 
madrasa and mausoleum of Sultin Hasan (757-64) 
1336-63). Its lofty portal, originally designed to have 
flanking minarets, and with a spacious vestibule 
behind it, bears the unmistakable imprint of Anato- 
lian Saldjül architecture, but most of the detailing 
within is typically Cairene, At first sight, the layout 
seems familiar enough, focussed as it is on an ample 
4-iwin plan. But—and here again foreign influence, 
this time from Iran, must be taken into account-— 
this cruciform plan is employed, exceptionally in 
the case of Egypt, for a mosque, while each madkhab 
has its own madrasa in one of the corners between 
the arms of the cross. The sultan's own mausoleum, 
a gigantic dome chamber, extends the full width 
of the Bible iwám and is placed (emphatically not 
in Iranian fasbion) directly behind the #ibla wall. 
It therefore usurps the position of the domed sanc- 
tuary in the classieal Iranian mosque. The building 
thus epitomises the vitality and versatility of the 
traditional 4-fwan formula. 

Several prestigious Mamlak buildings in Cairo, 
such as the various funerary wadrasas of Sultan 
Sha‘ban and his family, followed the lead of the 
Sultan Hasan ensemble. But its principal impact 
on later buildings was through its 4-fedn schema, 
which henceforth was to be repeatedly used for 
mosque architecture until the Ottoman conquest, 
In other words, the architecture of the madrasa had 
now come to influence that of the mosque; indeed, 
the unprecedented expansion of the kibla &cán into 
a full-scale musalld in later Manilik buildings (e.g. 
the Kat Bay complex) can only be explained by 
such a process. Presumably the decisive factor 
was that the mosque thereby gained a large unbroken 
space for the mujallà, which—unlike mosques with 
arcaded or columned musallas—allowed all the 
congregation to see the imam. This inherent advan- 
tage of the firdn schema had not been seized at the 
time that the Kalawün ensemble was built, and thus 
the Aibla fwdn there is treated like a traditional 
musallé and parcelled up by arcades, a device 
continued in the mosque-madrasa of Barkük (786-8) 
1384-6). Moreover, even as late as the funerary 
madrasa of Barkük (801-15/1309-1412), a set of 
domed bays forming miniature compartments take 
up the areas normally reserved for iwdms. The 
liturgical distinction between the gibla win and 
the subsidiary ones was expressed in architectural 
terms too. The former was vaulted, and thereby 
given the illusion of still greater spaciousness, 
while the scale of the latter was reduced and their 
ceilings were now flat. 

For the madrasa to influence mosque design was 
indeed a momentous change; it signalled a new 
relationship between the two buildings. Parlier, 
the dependent status of the madrasa had beeu 
vividly expressed by the way it had been tacked on, 
very much in the manner of an aiterthought, to the 
parent structure. Examples abound; they include 
the madrasa of 507]1113-14 beside the Great Mosque 
of Urfa and a trio of madrasas—those of the amirs 
Taybars (709/1309-10), Akbugha (740/1340) and 
Diawhar (before 844/1440)—attached to the Achar 
mosque in Cairo. Henceforth, however, these two 
institutions could combine their functions within a 
single building (which was highly desirable given 


the chronic shortage of space in Cairo) and with 
minimum trespass of one upon the other. For it is 
noticeable that in the Sultan Hasan complex a 
novel solution for the madrasa has been devised: 
not only does each madhhab occupy a corner of the 
building, but certain aspects of tbe traditional 
full-scale madrasa are retained even ou th:s miniature 
scale, The cells for students are clustered on two 
sides of a diminutive courtyard, except in the case 
‘of the Maliki madrasa situated in the western corner, 
where the exigencies of the site bisected the space 
available. Since the Malikt rite enjoyed relatively 
less popularity than the other three (though the 
Mülikl professor was allotted the prestigious Milla 
iwan in the funerary madrasa of al-Malik al-Nasir), 
this solution was not as unjust to that madihab as 
might at first appear. Furthermore, the small size 
of the student cells meant that their numbers and 
dimensions could be readily adjusted to fill the space 
available, thereby obviating the need to encroach 
on the mosque proper. Presumably, however, the 
four ids were used for teaching purposes outside 
the hours of prayer; the association between fwdns 
and teaching had been rooted for a good two centuries 
in Syria and thence Egypt; thus the Mamidk historian 
al-Makrlzi, in his description of the mausoleum and 
madrasa of al-Nāşit Muhammad, lists the four 
lecturers—ome from each madhhab—who were first 
appointed to teach there, and specifies the iwin 
allotted to each one. The lack of subsidiary mijrábs 
im the lateral iwdws is sufficient indication that 
their role as places for prayer was not paramount. 

At the mosque-madrasa of Barküls, built a gener: 
tion later (786-8/2384-6) the emphasis is reversed 
in favour of the madrasa without any fundamental 
change in plan. Thereafter, while true 4-Zwdn mosques 
or madrasas remained the exception rather than 
the rule in Egypt (e.g. the foundations of Diamal al- 
Din of 81:/1408 and Sultin Indl of 86/1465), the 
principle that the same building could serve both 
functions was unassailable. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to discover in 7th/r3th and Sth/14th 
century Mamlük architecture a marked propensity 
10 use fwius, though the combinations varies widely 
—one. two or three fiodns may be used in conjunction 
with courtyards, halls, mausolea or sets of smaller 
chambers; acute shortage of space was no doubt a 
contributory factor in these developments. 

‘The diminutive scale of many Circassian Mamlake 
foundations necessarily excluded ample accommo- 
dation for students, but to make up for the difficulties 
inherent in lateral expansion many of these founda- 
tions extended upwards instead, comprising two 
or even—in the case of the 4-Redn funerary madrasa 
of Amir Surghatmish (757/1356)—three stories 
which, in the latter example, all contain cells for 
students. The case of the tiny but elegant madrasa 
of the Amir Mithkal, datable to the period between 
762/1361 and 776/1374, and measuring a mere 20m. 
per side, shows that the practice of allocating separate 
stories to the functions of worship and to those of 
teaching and/or accomimodation had already estab- 
lished itself in pre-Circassian times. Relieved of 
the requirement to fit student cells into the ground 
floor of a cramped, awkward site, the architect 
could create an ordered and even ample layout by 
expanding the 4-iwdn plan to take up virtually 
all the available space, with special emphasis on 
a laterally placed musallé which stretches the full 
width of the building. Without a comparably bold 
solution such a building would be undesirably 
cloistered, indeed claustrophobic. An airshaft 
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(malkaf) is another means of countering the unduly 
inward-looking quality of such buildings. In the 
Mithkaliyya, store-rooms take up what little area 
remains on the ground floor, while the two upper 
floors are reserved for living and lecture rooms and 
a library. The mezzanine floor is not continuous but 
is confined to the lateral dns which have wooden 
ceilings at their springing and above this are closed 
by mashrabiyya grilles giving into the rooms behind. 
Thus was created the so-called “hanging madrasa’ 
a natural development from earlier "hanging" or 
“suspended” mosques in the same city. The funcrary 
madrasa of Zayn al-Din (697/1298) may have been a 
forerunner of this type. Like many other Mamlik 
madrasas, the Mithkaliyya was sited close to the 
private quarters of its patron—indeed, as at Nishápür 
‘centuries earlier, a private house (ka) was frequently 
turned into a madrasa after its owner's death and 
named after him (e. the still-surviving Madrasa 
al-Ghanndmiyya in Cairo, dated 774/1372-3, and 
this case can be supplemented by a dozen literary 
references). In both types of building, the two-iwän 
plan is normal though not mandatory. The inter- 
dependence of private house and madrasa is high- 
lighted by the absence of staircases between ground 
and first floor in the original composition. It seems, 
therefore, that the madrasa proper can only have 
been reached via such private quarters as adjoined it, 
presumably those of the amir himself. The madrasa 
in turn would have provided access for buildings 
behind it, 

Among the surviving madrasas in Cairo one type 
is clearly predominant—the funerary madrasa. So 
traditional was this kind of building in Cairo that 
(to judge by surviving structures) it was the madrasa 
tout court that remained exceptional, In the earlier 
funerary madrasas, the mausoleum occupied such a 
significant portion of the ensemble that it is appro- 
priate to describe such structures as joint foundations. 
Five such monuments survive dated between 607] 
1298 and 715/1315 alone, and they were only gradual- 
ly superseded by foundations of still wider scope. 
It is hard to avoid the conclusion that the madrasa 
was a convenient means of justifying the mausoleum, 
—lor the latter building type of course flouted 
Islamic orthodoxy. An early example of this process 
is the vanished madrasa built in conjunction with a 
magnificent mausoleum near the grave of the Imm 
al-ShafiT (d. 204/820) in 572-5/1176-80. This en- 
semble conferred an implied legal recognition on 
the cult of mausolea; after all, if a funerary madrasa 
could be erected in honour of the founder of one of 
the four major madhhabs, the practice could hence- 
forth safely be regarded as unimpeachable. Never- 
theless, the mausoleum continued to provide the 
true raison d'éire of such monuments, and visually 
it almost invariably usurps pride of place. This is 
particularly evident when the ensemble includes 
two mausolea instead of one (funerary madrasa of 
Salar and Sandjar al-Djawul!, 703/1303-4), although 
later in the century such double mausolea appro- 
priately enough take second place to the madrasa 
itself (madrasa of Khwünd al-Baraka, also known 
as that of Sba'bün, 770/1368-9). The inclusion of 
minarets, which by this time were too common 
in the city for fresh ones to be anything but redun- 
dant, may also have been designed to ward off pious 
disapproval, Even so, it was the minaret and the 
mausoleum, not the madrasa itself, which gave these 
buildings their distinctive stamp externally. Perhaps 
the competition of these already well-established 
building types was one of the factors which prevented 


the madrasa from developing its own instantly 
recognisable form. A modest edifice in the name of 
al-Malik al-Diakandar (719/1319), described as a 
masdjid in its inscription, even though the now 
demolished rooms on the roof, the striking resem- 
blance to the slightly later Mithkaliyya and the 
historical evidence all point to its being a madrasa, 
epitomises the simplicity and austerity of the madrasa 
‘once shorn of such parasitic structures, It is the first 
Cairena madrasa to have the sakn roofed in the Ana- 
tolian manner. This feature continues in later 
madrosas and results in the courtyard shrinking to 
the level of a large room (madrasa of Kait Bay, 
880/1475). 

These remarks should not be construed to suggest 
that Cairene madrasas served exclusively educational, 
religious or funerary proposes. A casual reminiscence 
set down by al-Malrizi indicated that the madras. 
mausoleum of the Amir Karasunkur was used as a 
hostel by couriers of the barid service preparing 
for their return journey to Syria and elsewhere. The 
same source mentions a riba! for women attached 
to the madrasa and mausoleum of the Amir Sunkur 
Saal (715/1315). But above all, the madrasa provided 
a focus both for the relentless emulation of the 
Mamlak amirs in architectural projects and for their 
desire to make financial provision for their descen- 
dants. 

Just as the wadrasas of Syria in the óth/rzth and 
early 7th/r3th centuries yield valuable data not 
available from Egypt as monuments, so reciprocally 
do Mamlük Egyptian madrasas fill the information 
gap in Syria. The sudden decline in madrasa building 
in Syria after 648/1250 can safely be associated with 
the fall of the Ayyübid dynasty, whose power was 
centred there. 

This decline is not reflected solely in madrasas; 
it is a widespread characteristic of later mediaeval 
architecture in Syria, and is only to be expected 
given the henceforth provincial status of the area. 
After the death of Baybars, whose own early career 
adequately explains his interest in Syria, it was very 
rare for a Mamlàk sultan to undertake an important 
building project in the province. Jerusalem, on the 
other hznd, by virtue of its exalted status in the 
Islamic world, continued to benefit from the archi- 
tectural patronage of the Mamlük sultans right up 
to the death of Ka%it Bay. 

Syrian madrasas of the Mamlük period, then, are 
significantly below the level of contemporary work 
in Cairo, Moreover, they were built in significantly 
smaller numbers than under the Ayyübide, for 
under the Mamlüks the emphasis of patronage 
shifted to mausolea and funerary mosques. Even so, 
it is well-nigh impossible to draw a clear line of 
demarcation between either of these categories 
and the madrasa; there is no significant difference 
in layout between the tomb of Shaykh Nakhlawt 
(730/1330), the funerary mosque of Sid! Shu‘ayb 
(ca. Soolca. 1400) and the funerary madrasa of Shaykh 
Hasan RA% al-Himma, all in the same city (863/2459). 
Singie-tomb structures combined with a much 
larger laterally developed musalid, sometimes with a 
vestibule, continued to be built, and these could 
equally well bear the name mosque (Turuziyya, 
Damascus, 825/1423) or madrasa (Djakmakiyya, 
Damascus, rebuilt and enlarged 822/1419). Thus in 
Mamlàk as in Ayyübid times, the term madrasa did 
not connote exclusively one kind of building or 
one particular function, Other continuities may 
readily be noted, The Zühiriyya madrasa in Damascus, 
for example, dated 767]1277-8 and containing the 
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mausoleum of Baybars, is essentially still in the 
Ayyübid architectural tradition, Its steep narrow 
portal, focussed on a mukarnas vault ending in a 
scallop-shaped niche, does however find its natural 
parallels in other Bahri Mamidk buildings in Cairo. 
Some madrasas, such as the TurdntPiyya in Aleppo 
(794/1392) had two such portals, neither in any way 
integrated with the principal features of the building. 
This madrasa, incidentally, combines in a new way 
many of the standard features of earlier Syrian 
madrasas: around its spacious central courtyard 
are disposed a musalld extending the entire width 
of the Aibla side, arched colonnades with rooms above 
‘on the two long sides and a huge twin, presumably 
for teaching, occupying all the north side, The role 
of mosque played by many Mamlük madrasas in 
Syria is adverticed by the addition of a minaret 
(Madrasa Saffábiyya built by the Addi Ibn al-Saffah 
in 869/1464 and Madrasa Ansariyya, both in Aleppo). 

Attention so far has been focussed on the Mamlük 
madrasas of Damascus and Aleppo, and the evidence 
cited makes it clear encugh that these buildings fall 
substantially below the standards set by contem- 
porary Cairene madrasas. Another local school 
flourished in Tripoli (madresas of al-‘Adjamiyya 
(766/x365) and al-Hbátüniyya (774/1373-4), but 
this too could not rival Cairo. As noted above, it 
is in Jerusalem that most of the best provincial 
Mamlük architecture is to be found, and this is 
as true of madrasas as of any other building type. 
Particularly worthy of note is the sparse but ex- 
quisite applied and architectonic decoration of 
these buildings, including stellar vaulting (Madrasa 
al-Dawàdāriyya, ca. 697/1297), niches with radial 
or mukarnas vaulting (Khatiniyya, 784/1383 and 
Salamiyya, ca, 7o0/ca. 1300 respectively) and en- 
trance recesses with trefoil heads (Tashtimariyya, 
ca. 78sjca. 1384; Muzhiriyya, 885/1480-1). These 
and other Jerusalem madrasas (e.g. the Diawhariyya, 
S4alt4go and even the early Ottoman Risasiyya, 
947/1549) concentrate attention upon the entrance. 
This feature is easily explained. Streets were very 
narrow and the buildings bordering them constituted 
a succession of cliff-like facades. No one building, 
however, had a street frontage of any substantial 
length. Thus the custom developed of leaving 
most of the façade plain and confining applied and 
architectonic ornament to the entrance and perhaps 
the windows. The doorway itself tended to be much 
smaller than the slender, lofty entrance recess into 
which it was set, and was normally crowned by a 
mukarnas composition enclosing the inevitable 
epigraphic panel trumpeting the name and titles 
of the founder. 

The self-same shortage of space which had condi- 
tioned the characteristic local exterior façade 
ensured that in residential madrasas the cells were 
disposed on two or even three stories. There is even a 
case of a madrasa being extended over the roof of 
an adjoining ribat (Diawhariyya madrasa, 844/1440). 
In such cramped conditions it is not surprising to 
find that the 4-fwdn plan used on more spacious 
sites in contemporary Cairo is apt to be reduced, 
for example by the suppression of lateral iudas 
as in the Muzhiriyya madrasa. Here the portal gives 
on to a vestibule which leads into an &eds facing a 
courtyard, probably once covered, with a Aibla 
iwan opposite, 

‘There can be little question that the most impor- 
tant of these Mamlik madrasas built outside Cairo 
is the Ashrafiyya erected in Jerusalem by Ka%it 
Bay in 887/1482. This was the third extension and 


rebuilding of the monument, which was already a 
major institution staffed by an indefinite number of 
shaykhs, /uhahd and 60 Siifis, all salaried, Several 
reasons combine to lend it special distinction. To 
begin with, it attests the patronage of the sultan 
himself, a rare oceurrence—as already noted—in 
provincial Mamlak madrasas. Secondly, its location 
in a favoured site along the inner façade of the Haram 
al-Sharif would confer baraka on it to an unusual 
degree. Earlier in the Mamlük period, several ma 
drasas had been erected along the Haram, but the 
visual impact of the Ashrafiyya is much greater. 
Kit Bay's patronage must however be assessed 
against a wider context than the purely local am- 
bience of the Haram, or indeed of Jerusalem itself, 
A short time previously, he had erected madrasas 
within the precinct of the Haram in Mecca (882-4) 
1477-9) and the Mosque of the Prophet in Medina. 
Like his foundation in Jerusalem, these buildings 
are so designed that their windows look out upon the 
sacred enclosures in each case. Thus the Ashrafiyya 
falls into place as one component in a religio-political 
master plan expressing imperial Mamlüh involve- 
ment in the holy places of Islam. The foundations 
of al-Walid I nearly eight centuries before provide 
an obvious parallel. Finally, the Ashrafiyya possesses 
intrinsic distinction on account of its architecture 
alone. Seen as a whole, the inner façade of the Haram 
emphasises the motif of arcading above all others. 
The architect of the Ashrafiyya was therefore con- 
strained to reject the mode! presented by earlier 
Mamlük madrasas in the city, with their emphasis 
on high blank façades and block-like design. An 
opea-arcaded façade had no functional justification 
in a madrasa. But this device did permit the Ashra- 
fiyya to blend fairly naturally with its surroundings; 
not content with the prime site which the madrasa 
already occupied, as close as practicable to the Dome 
of the Rock, Ka'it Bay took the major step of 
sanctioning the extension of the madrasa facade, 
which until then had remained flush with the open 
arcade fronting the inner side of the Haram enclosure, 
so that it projected well beyond the arcade, It was 
a brutally simple way of drawing attention to his 
new foundation. Earlier madrasas bordering the 
Haram enclosure and indeed forming with the 
Asbrafiyya a continuous band of monuments, such 
as the Tankiziyya (729/1328), the Baladiyya (782/ 
t380) and the ‘Uthmaniyya (840/1437), had by 
contrast all respected the extant portico. The 
Ashrafiyya was regarded in its time as one of the 
three jewels of the Haram al-Sharif, with the Dome 
of the Rock and the Aksa mosque, a distinction 
expressed in symbolic fashion in 882/1477 when, like 
these other two buildings, it was specially illuminated 
to celebrate the visit of a Mamlak amir to Jerusalem. 
Nor is this all. A detailed analysis of the building 
shows that its silhouette was very carefully designed 
to make an impact from a few selected viewpoint 
it would be interesting to look for comparable evi- 
dence of sensitivity to the urban skyline on the part 
of Islamic architects elsewhere. The immediate 
source for this unwonted emphasis on the skyline, 
as for the presence of a minaret which is exceptional 
in the Syrian context, is likely to be Cairo. Cairo, 
too, as will be shown below, provides the fullest 
context for the recast, not to say deformed, cruci- 
form iwn schema encountered at the Ashrafiyya. 

The ensemble takes an unusual form which is due 
only in part to the exigencies of the site. At ground 
floor level it comprises three elements. The most 
important of these is a large assembly hall (madjma*) 
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whose capacity and spatial extent are much reduced. 
by the architect's decision to retain in his remodelling 
{the original piers of) the arcade enclosing the Haram, 
Here congregated the judges, fukehd? and other 
notables connected with the madrasa, Behind the 
hall is a series of three adjoining square or rec- 
tangular rooms whose western walls abut the Bala- 
diyya madrasa; they neatly subdivide an awkward 
lateral corridor of space. The third component of 
the ground floor layout is the entrance complex, 
which comprises a vaulted porch open on all four 
sides and leading to the entrance itself flanked by 
stone benches (masíabas), which opens into a tri- 
partite vestibule within. The first floor is ingeniously 
and tightly planned to serve as a self-contained 
madrasa, As such it immediately recalls, for example, 
the Djawhariyya madrasa in Jerusalem itself, 
which like the Ashrafiyya is intimately dovetailed 
with a preexisting structure, or the Mithkaliyya 
madrasa in Cairo. The first-floor unit divides natural- 
Jy into two areas, one north of the minaret above 
the staircase and the other west of it. The latter 
area consists of an L-shaped open-air terrace (sáha) 
with twenty rooms, disposed roughly as uneven 
pairs, to the south and five identical rooms plus a 
washroom (muiawadda?) to the west. Even if the 
larger rooms are excluded and only symmetrically 
repetitive chambers are identified as student cells, 
the number of resident students which were catered 
for here can scarcely have been less than twenty. 
Its sister foundation in Mecca had (according to 
one account) forty students attended by four lec- 
turers (mudarrisiin) plus a jurisconsult (fakih), 
Kur'àn reciters (kurrd?) and, somewhat surprisingly, 
muezzins. The area north of the minaret comprises 
another open-air terrace to the west, lavatories 
with a reservoir, and a remarkably compact cruciform 
madrasa adjoining the terrace to the east and thus 
placed directly above the madjma‘, comprising a 
rectangular hall some 22.7 x 12.1 m. in area, The 
east ám of this takes pride of place among the 
others since it is the one which looks out on to the 
Haram. It has in effect been transformed into an 
open loggia offering spectacular views over the 
Haram. This architectural form, known as mahad 
or férima, has a wide distribution in domestic 
architecture throughout the Near East, and may 
parenthetically be compared with similar forms in 
contemporary Renaissance architecture; it under- 
lines yet again the deep roots of the madrasa in 
domestic prototypes. But this development, for all 
its domestic flavour, also had religious implications, 
for the view from this loggia was over oue of the 
holiest sites in the Islamic world, A note of luxury is 
struck by a huge stained glass window and is echoed 
throughout the complex—in the two-tone (ablak) 
masonry, the polychrome marble flooring of the 
feedns and inner courtyard (a practice frequently 
encountered in late Mamlük Cairene madsasas), 
the veneered wooden ceilings of the itedns, the lead 
sheeting of the roof and in its carpets and lamps, 
whose beauty, in the words of a contemporary 
historian, was “unequalled elsewhere". In short, 
there is ample evidence that the Ashrafiyya was a 
metropolitan import into the local architecture of 
Jerusalem. 

In the earlier part of this section the discussion 
focussed on literary references to the earliest ma- 
drasas. This smphasis was dictated by the lack of 
surviving strictures. It is unlikely that future ex- 
cavations will substantially illuminate this crucial 
early period. After all, the written sources indicate 


clearly enough that the early, pre-Saldidk, madrasas, 
in Keeping with their private and non-oificial char- 
acter, were of a domestic nature. Frequently a 
house became a madrasa without, it seems, any 
structural alteration, or served impartially as house 
and madrasa by turns, It follows that excavated 
ground plans will not be enough in themselves to 
prove that a given pre-Saldjük structure functioned 
às a madrasa, Even in the Saldiük period itself, 
the two Iranian buildings identified by some as 
madrasas (the ruined structures at Khargird and 
Ray) have aroused a controversy still not laid to 
rest. In this situation it seems sensible to accept 
that the architectural history of the madrasa before 
530/1136 (the date of the example at Bosra) is 
irretrievably lost, no matter how rich the documen- 
tation of its character as an institution may be. 

Such a conclusion inevitably confers particular 
evidential value on the earliest considerable group 
of madrasas to survive, namely the examples in 
Saldjüi Anatolia, where so surviving examples 
permit a more searching and reliable analysis of 
trends than do 15 Syrian ones. ‘These Anatolian 
buildings have been quite unjustifiably neglected 
in the history of the genre; Creswell's obsession 
with absolute chronology and his bias towards 
material from Syria, Palestine and Egypt led him to 
over-estimate the role of this area in the development 
of the madrasa, and his views have dominated sub- 
sequent discussion, However, the Anatolian madrasas 
are the best available guide to the nature of the 
building in SaldiWk Iran; thanks to the work of 
Kuran and Sozén, they are much better known as a 
group than any others in the Islamic world. Some 
Bo of them datable before gos/rgoo survive, and 
this figure can be supplemented by a further 58 
vanished buildings of the same period recorded in 
the literary sources. In both categories, incidentally, 
the numerous Ottoman buildings, which form a 
separate study, are excluded; the grand total of 
Anatolian madrasas surviving or recorded in this 
period is probably about 200. The preponderance 
of surviving over vanished buildings is highly 
unusual in the mediaeval Islamic world and is 
"unlikely to reflect the true state of affairs. But the 
two sets of figures do complement each other sig- 
nificantly, They confirm what may be deduced from 
other sources—that building activity was most 
concentrated in the 7th/13th century, that is, under 
the Saldjaks of Ram. Forty-one surviving and 27 
vanished madrasas, that is almost half of the entire 
recorded output of Anatolia in the period 1109-1500, 
date from this century, The comparable figures 
for the Bth/rgth century, are 22 and 15, comprising 
about a quarter of the output of the period as a 
whole. The Karamünids [gn] were the principal 
patrons responsible for new madrasas in this period. 
In the othíisth century the rate of construction 
declined still more sharply by a further 70%, Even 
the 6th/r2th century saw more construction than 
this, with nine surviving buildings and a further 
six so far recorded in the literary sources; but of 
course the decline of Beylik madrasas in the gthjxsth 
century directly mirrors the growth of Ottoman 
power. Indeed, the earliest Ottoman madrasa to 
survive, that of Sulayman Pasha at Iznik, predates 
759/1358 and was itself preceded by a now vanished 
madrasa at Bursa. With the gth/rsth century, 
Ottoman madrasas began to be erected over much 
of Anatolia. 

The turbulent political history of óth/12th century 
Anatolia is perhaps sufficient explanation for the 
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slow spread of the madrasa in this area and period. 
But with the consolidation of Ram Saldjuk power, 
the movement gathered such momentum that it 
long outlasted the disintegration of the Saldjük 
state, Clearly, it had deep roots in the society which 
it served. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, and in contrast to the 
situation in Egypt, Palestine and Syria, and for 
that matter in the Maghrib, these mediaeval Anato- 
lian madrasas were not confined to a few large cities. 
‘The surviving examples alone are distributed among 
39 cities, towns and villages throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, while the literary sources 
add a further dozen localities. In the fullest sense, 
therefore, this was a popular movement, Naturally 
this did not exclude a concentration of madrasas 
in a few key centres, Konya, as the Saldjūk capital, 
obviously took pride of place, though only seven 
of its 24 wadrasas have survived. Next comes 
Mardin, the Artukid capital, where surprisingly 
enough rr of the recorded 13 madrasas remain; 
similarly, Kayseri retains 9 of its 11 recorded ma- 
drasas. These are without doubt the three major 
centres of the time, However, quite 2 number of 
towns had between four and six madrasas erected in 
this period—Sivas, Sivrihisar, Alegehir, Tire, Aksaray, 
Erzurum, Diyarbakir and Karaman, Thus there is 
ample evidence to indicate that the intensive building 
activity of a few centres was complemented by 
provision in depth at a good many more. Finally, 
seven sites are recorded with two or three madrasas 
apiece. Such a remarkably even spread of facilities 
throughont the Jand may best be explained by the 
interaction of two complementary trends: a cen- 
tralised building programme and—though probably 
to a lesser degree—a popular fashion for the madrasa 
as an institution, or at any rate as a suitable object 
of modest architectural patronage. 

It is in fact these Anatolian buildings which 
provide the best evidence of the multi-functional 
nature of the mediaeval madrasa, In so doing, they 
are a reminder that the form of these buildings is 
not an infallible guide to their function. Many a 
building now conventionally termed  modrate| 
medrese (and subsumed in the present discussion) 
was actually intended to serve as a medical school, 
a mental hospital, an "mre or an observatory, 
and it frequently allotted substantial space to a 
mausoleum. The two former functions may be com- 
bined in the sense that cach is discharged in separate 
but adjoining premises, as in the Cifte Minire 
madrasa at Kayseri or the Kaykiwasiyya at Sivas, 
though the mental hospital (bimár&iáne) of Melike 
Yildlz Khaton at Amasya is a single self-contained 
foundation. Nothing in its layout would exclude 
its identification as a madrasa. In the case of long- 
disaffected, anepigraphic buildings, therefore, a 
madrasa-type layout should not automatically be 
taken to signify that the building really was a 
madrasa, 

The rich quantity of Anatolian material available 
prompts a variety of conclusions. The most important 
of these is perhaps that no single type of arrangement 
was dominant. This in turn invites speculation that 
the evolution of the genre was by no means complete. 
In some madrasas (Tokat, Karahisar), a whole 
cluster of rooms of varying shapes and sizes mirror 
the uncertainties of the architect. In many of these 
buildings, too, the notional purpose of a madrasa 
—to house students seeking a theological education 
as a first step to joining the ‘ulamd’—obviously 
comes a poor last to such other functions as providing 


a place of prayer, an elaborate façade, a mausoleum 
lor even two, as at the Boyalikóy madrasa), a minaret, 
a bath, a fountain or halls for public gatherings. 
Not surprisingly, the cells are usually tiny, a scant 
three paces per side, But it is their paucity that is 
most striking. Even the most splendid of all domed 
Anatolian Saldjülk madrasas, that built in Konya in 
6r1/1215 by the vizier Djalàl al-Din Karatay and 
bearing his name, has no more than a dozen cells. 
‘The most capacious madrasa of the period, on the 
other hand—the Cifte Minàre in Erzurum, which 
at 35 x 48m is the largest Anatolian madrasa of 
the period—still has a mere 19 cells on each of its 
two stories and therefore lags far behind the larger 
madrasas of the Maghrib or ‘Irak. In the Sth/zath 
century, the capacity of the average Anatolian 
madrasa declined still further. Saldiük Anatolia 
shows just as clearly as do Syria, Egypt or Iran 
the growth of the multi-purpose foundation, and 
several Anatolian madrasas were built in conjunction 
with structures serving another purpose altogether. 
Thus the madrasa at Cay bears the same date 
(67/1278) as the caravansarai which adjoins 
Presumably as in the case of similar though later 
joint foundations (those of Amir Mirdjin in Baghdad, 
756-9/1356-9 and Shah Sultin Husayn in Işfabān, 
1105-35/1694-1722), the revenues of the commercial 
establishment were intended to finance the running 
costs of the madrasa. It was common enough, too, for 
a madrasa to adjoin a mosque (Zindjiriyya madrasa, 
Diyarbakir, sos/ix98; Hadidil KIÉ madrasa, 
Kayseri, 647/1249-50). This fact is not necessarily 
mirrored in the plan of the madrasa, however, for 
the Khwànd Khátün madrasa, Kayseri (635/1237-8) 
provides the usual facilities for prayer even though 
there is a mosque right next door. Perhaps the most 
diverse group of buildings erected by a single Ana- 
tolian patron in one building campaign is the complex 
of Ibrahim Beg at Karamin (836/1433) comprising 
mosque, Siméret, dar al-hurr®, madrasa, täbhhäne 
and mausoleum, though the complex of Ismidi 
Beg at Kastamonu (ca. 880/1475) runs it close com- 
prising as it does a madrasa, mosque, tomb, 'márel, 
caravansarai and bath. Such buildings make most 
sense in an Ottoman context. 

Any attempt to characterise the mediaeval 
Anatolian madrasa must therefore reckon with this 
very varied background, but encompassing and 
overriding all these no doubt individually signifi- 
cant variants are two broad categories into which 
the entire body of mediaeval Anatolian madrasas 
may be fitted. These are the open type, with a 
courtyard; and the closed type with a domed area 
replacing that courtyard. Of the 53 surviving 
madrasas in good repair, 38 are of the open type and. 
15 are domed. The 28 ruined madrasas are deliberately 
excluded from these calculations because most of 
them are too fragmentary to be placed with confi- 
dence in either category. Even so, here too the pre- 
dominance of the open plan is unmistakable, for 
of the ruined madrasas whose original layout can 
indecd be established, eight are open and only two 
are closed. That the open plan should dominate 
is ouly to be expected, given the popularity of this 
form in non-Anatolian madrasas and the fashion 
for courtyard houses in the mediaeval Iranian 
world which produced the earliest madrasas. The 
closed, domed madrasa—which may have anything 
from one to four fwdns, very occasionally has two 
stories (Karamin, madrasa of Ibrihim Bey), and m: 
‘or may not have a portico around the central space— 
is not so easily explained. Its raison d'étre, incidentally 
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a more rewarding subject than its architecture, 
therefore deserves separate consideration. 

The most convenient explanations—that the form 
is dictated by function or by climate—will obviously 
not do. After allit is the domed, not the open, madrasa 
that is exceptional in Anatolia. Nor can regional 
preferences be invoked, for the type occurs with 
tolerable consistency throughout the country. An 
important factor in its genesis may well have been 
that interchangeability of building types so typical 
of mediaeval Islamic architecture, The association 
of the madrasa with burial and worship would make 
it natural for the forms of mausoleum and mosque 
to be integrated into the structure of the madrasa 
—as indeed happens—and eventually to exert in- 
fluence upon its form. Moreover, it can scarcely 
be coincidence that it is precisely the madrasas of 
smaller surface area which attest the domed type. 
Mf very few students were to be accommodated 
in the building, the need for a substantial courtyard. 
would diminish. In such a situation, the building 
would gain extra dignity and monumentality by 
the placing of a dome over the central space, while 
ihe memory of the courtyard would be retained 
by means of a skylight and/or a fountain. This 
ablutions fountain or sMddirán readily brings to 
mind the impluvium of the airium in a Roman 
house, and thus underlines yet again the domestic 
origins of the madrasa. The integrating power of a 
central dome may also have been a relevant factor 
in the growing popularity of the domed madrasa. 
Two further considerations, which are perhaps only 
at first sight mutually exclusive, may be borne in 
mind, First, the compact madrasa with large central 
dome and smaller domed or vaulted areas surround- 
ing it cannot fail to recall the standard type of mid- 
Byzantine church which was widespread in Anatolia 
at the time of the Turkish conquest. Nor is this 
resemblance simply a matter of external silhouette; 
the rear iwén flanked by dome chambers in the 
domical madrasas of Konya brings to mind a Byzan- 
tine church apse flanked by diaconicon and provhesis. 
Secondly, when these domed madrasas are seen not 
simply in their contemporary context but against 
the later background of Ottoman architecture, 
especially mosques, their emphasis on an integrated 
multidomed and -vaulted space may be recognised 
as prophetic. Indeed, some of these domed madrasas, 
such as the Ince Minareli madrasa in Konya or the 
‘Tash madrasa in Akşehir, actually incorporate earlier 
mosques in their structure. This close link with 
mosque architecture is incidentally not to be seen 
in the courtyard madrasa, which in Anatolia at 
least developed quite separately; but whatever the 
origins of the idea, its development was formidably 
consistent right up to the Ottoman culmination, 

Anatolian courtyard madrasas, like those of domed 
type, do not readily fall into formal sub-categories, 
although attempts have been made to analyse the 
buildings on the basis. 

Certain generalisations about these buildings 
may be made. It is clear, for example, that the typical 
rectangular madrasa kept the facade short in relation 
to the sides. This had the advantage of concentrating 
student cells on the long sides and separating them 
physically from the rooms serving othec functions, 
Most cells had a fireplace and a cupboard, but sani- 
tary facilities were communal and there was usually 
no provision for meals to be cooked on the premises, 
Equally characteristic is a tripartite division of 
the building parallel with the major, that is the 
longitudinal, axis, as in contemporary caravansarais. 


At the far end of that axis, marking the Aibla and 
continuing the major chord sounded by the 
portal, is a wide wn or dome chamber serving as 
the mosque and frequentiy flanked by a subsidiary 
vaulted or domed room on either side. Evidently 
some honorific intent lies behind this placing, though 
it must be conceded that the mosque was sometimes 
located elsewhere in the madrasa (for example, 
next to the entrance vestibule at the Cifte MinAre 
madrasa, Erzurum). When the madrasa form was 
used for an observatory (Wadjidiyya madrasa, 
Kütahya, 714/1314), a small opening in each of the 
lateral dome chambers served for star-gazing. [n a 
true madrasa, these two chambers most likely 
functioned as classrooms and for the library; smaller 
rooms flanking the entrance perhaps accommodated 
the professors. In 4-fedn plans the Bible iwdn is 
typically the broadest and the most richly decorated 
of all, and it bas a similar pre-eminence in two-iwan 
madrases, in which the iudns, as in Iranian Saldjūk 
building of that type, are confined to the longitudinal 
axis, However, the form of the twdn within these 
buildings—as distinct from their exteriors—does 
not follow Iranian precedent, in that its fagade 
comprises the arch alone without a framing pighiak. 

The discussion so far has by implication highlighted 
the originality of these Anatolian madrasas, but the 
dearth of contemporary comparative material from 
elsewhere forbids any very positive statement on 
this score. Even so, one may set against the occasional 
echo of Syrian madrasas or of Iranian buildings, 
a growing sense of confidence in forging a local 
style. Imported ideas are rapidly given Anatolian 
garb, as the fate of Persian elements shows. Minarets 
become stumpier and stockier than in Iran, with 
tiers of welFarticulated balconies; in 4kmdm plans, 
the iwdns are diminished and subordinated to the 
emphasis on continuous arcades surrounding the 
courtyard, and a pronounced longitudinal axis 
—at odds with the centralising function of the 
4-iwdn plan—makes itself felt. It should also be 
pointed out that the first four-rite madrasa to survive 
is in all probability not, as is often thought, the 
Mustansiriyya in Baghdad but the Mas*üdiyya in 
Diyarbakir, founded in 590/1193-4. Such a detail 
symbolises the central importance of mediaeval 
Anatolia to an understanding of madrasa architecture. 

Ottoman madvasas inevitably lock somewhat 
tame when measured against the output of the 
Preceding centuries, but what they Jost in unpredict- 
ability they amply made up for in symmetry and 
scale, characteristics hitherto undervalued. Long, 
uncluttered façades are preferred, and this change 
is symptomatic of the severity which was to replace 
the luxuriant idiom of Saldjal and Beylik archi- 
tectural ornament. But it is more than a matter 
of stylistic preference, The typical Anatolian Saldjak 
and even Beylik madrasa was a self-contained 
foundation, even if its raison d're was as often 
funerary as educational, Exceptions are not hard 
to find, but they are distinctly recognisable as such. 
With the advent of the Ottomans to supreme 
power, the joint foundation—typically a mosque- 
cum-madrasa, but frequently a still larger complex— 
becomes commonplace, and sometimes several 
madrasas cluster around a mosque; such an ensemble 
is conceived as an architectural unity and often 
executed in a single building campaign. 

These changes left their mark on the madrasa. 
Its function as a place of prayer was now positively 
subordinated to its role as an educational institution, 
and this change is swiftly mirrored in its architecture. 
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The fein is demoted and by degrees removed, and 
in its place appears the dominant dome chamber; 
the Celebi Mehmed madrasa, Merzifon (817/1414), 
illustrates an intermediate stage of this process, 
with its compact, square layout focussed on a central 
courtyard, ideally adapted to a cruciform isän plan; 
but the ftns no longer dominate the arrangement, 
for behind each of them rises a powerful, foursquare 
domed unit. 

The closer relationship between mosque and 
madrasa in this period was to have still more far- 
reaching results. There was less need to provide ample 
facilities for prayer, so the masdjid or musalla 
occupies a smaller proportion of the surface area. 
Innovations in mosque design are swiftly reflected 
in the planning of madrasas—for example, in the 
provision of a mediating cloister, each bay domed, 
between courtyard and cells. Above all, the madrasa 
was now readily conceived as a mosque writ small 
with proportions reserved. Thus the domed musallé 
shrinks to a few metres square, although it is sym- 
bolically singled out by virtue of its isolation at the 
far end of the courtyard or even by its projection 
from the rest of the madrasa, as at the madrase of 
Biyazld II at Edirne and, still earlier, the Murddiyya 
and Yeshil madrasas in Bursa. Instead, the courtyard 
enclosed by cells on three sides takes pride of place. 
‘The resultant U (or reversed U) shape soon became 
standard in the Ottoman madrasa 

Perhaps the most important change of emphasis 
in Ottoman madrasas vid-vis their predecessors 
lies in the hugely increased numbers of student cells. 
‘The designer had a free bard and did not have to 
tailor his plan to an awkward and immutable site, 
so that as a result, perhaps, space is used quite 
prodigally; the cells are now domed, and often have 
two windows apiece. The courtyard has not only a 
central pool or fountain but is also planted with 
trees, possibly in an attempt to minimise the sense 
of regimentation which the plan exudes (madrasa 
of Bàyazid II, Istanbul). In their size, their internal 
logic, their simple square or rectangular silhouettes, 
these Ottoman madrasas bear the unmistakeable 
imprint of imperial patronage; hence their architects 
had no need to grapple with the intractable sites 
that had put earlier architects on their mettle. 

The recognition that the form of the Ottoman 
madrases gradually stagnated should not blind 
one tc their visual impact. It is a truism that an 
instinctive feeling for space permeates the buildings 
of the period, and madrasas are no exception, This 
explains why they are so often sited so that they can 
be viewed from ail sides, and why the domed masdjid 
is set apact from the rest of the building by some 
device or other, It also explains why in so many 
madrasas at least half the surface area is wasted 
—from the narrowly utilitarian point of view—by 
a vastempty courtyard, why the cells are placed only 
on the ground floor, and why domed cloisters lead 
from cells to courtyard. Clearly it was less important 
to cram the madrasa full of students than to ensure 
that those who lived there had room to breathe. 
Consequently, when an Ottoman sultan, such as 
Mehemmed Fatih, wished to accommodate students 
on the grand scale, he built no less than 16 madrasas, 
even though the total number of rooms was only 
230. This can fairly claim to be the first Turkish 
university, Architecturally speaking, the culmination 
of this trend may be seen in the Sulaymaniyya com- 
plex, whose 18 buildings are conceived as a single 
entity and, perched on one of the city's highest hills, 
command a matchless view. 


The sheer size of these Ottoman madrasas departs 
decisively from the Arab tradition. It finds its 
natural counterpart, however, in the later madrasas 
of the eastern Islamic world. Their origins pose in- 
soluble problems. In the early part of this section, 
the remarkable dearth of Iranian madrasas datable 
before 751/1350 was emphasised. Their absence from 
the tally of surviving monuments is all the more 
puzzling since representatives of nearly all the other 
major building types have survived in abundance, 
and since madrasas are plentiful among the standing 
monuments of Syria and Anatolia from the 6th/r2th 
century onwards, This situation suggests that Iranian 
madrasas may indeed have survived—but not under 
that name, It is well known that throughout the 
‘mediaeval period and throughout the Islamic world 
the function of teaching was frequently discharged 
within the mosque (see above, section I, 2). This is 
not to say, of course, that many of the Iranian 
mosques of this period were madrasas; and even 
those which might have been centres of religious 
instruction could clearly never have functioned as 
residential medrasas because their design did not 
include cells for that purpose. Perhaps, then, it is 
a mistake to assume that a madrasa must connote a 
residential as well as an educational fuaction. Indeed, 
since madrasas were apparently built all over the 
country in large numbers, the majority of them 
might be expected to cater for local students who 
would not require accommodation within the build- 
ing. Only the largest and most prestigious institu- 
tions, whose reputation would attract students from 
far afield—iike the Baghdad Nigimiyya or the 
Mustansiriyya— would need to make ample provision 
for students ín residence. 

The difficulty, of course, lies in identifying such 
“hidden” madrasas. Inscriptions might provide the 
requisite clues; in fact, Sauvaget interpreted the 
Ardistin djiwi* as a madrasa on the strength of a 
Kur'iuic inscription in the Aibla iwdm mentioning 
the ways (madhāhib) of reaching God. But this is 
to go too fast. Rather would it be justifiable to infer 
from that inscription that at least the kibla iwdn 
of this mosque may have been used for teaching 
purposes in the Saidjük period. Such Iranian mosques 
as have rooms of various kinds on the first floor 
might be regarded as prima facie candidates for 
dential madrasa status, in addition to their 
primary role as communal places of worship; but 
unfortunately, published plans are virtually without 
exception confined to the ground floor and give no 
hint as to the disposition of the upper level. The lack 
of formality which characterised mediaeval Islamic 
teaching methods enabled virtually any mosque to 
perform the teaching and religious functions of a 
madrasa; special lecture rooms were not required. 
This close functional correspondence between 
mosque and madrasa clearly favoured composite 
foundations, or at any rate the use of one building 
for several distinct purposes, and such a concept 
was of course widespread in other categories of 
Islamic architecture. 

Enough hos been said to highlight the difficulties 
of matching the physical and literary evidence 
about the carly history of the madrasa in the Iranian 
world. In this area the earliest madrasa identified 
as such by inscription is the example dated 571/1175-6 
at Shah-i Mashhad in north-westem Afghanistan, 
Ruined as it is, it nevertheless yields much useful 
information. To begin with, its splendid ornament 
proclaims it to be a monument of the very first 
importance, and in size alone, the building is re- 
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markable for its time, measuring as it does some 
44m. per side. This far exceeds the dimensions of 
Sth/r2th century madrasas further west, but it 
was to find many subsequeut parallels in the Iranian 
world. Nothing on such an ambitious scale survives 
from the following two centuries, and the obvious 
question is why this exceptionally large and ex- 
pensive building was erected in an area which was 
always remote. The minaret of Djam (seo GHOrtDs] 
may provide the necessary clue. The role of that 
tower as a beacon of Islam in a context which until 
recently had been pagan goes far to explain its site, 
size and epigraphy; and the madrasa of Shāh-i 
Mashhad, with its fifteen inscriptions, may have been 
intended in similar vein to stamp an Islamic presence 
‘on a stubbornly pagan countryside. 

Ukhanid madrasas are on an altogether smalier 
scale, but before they are considered, one building 
from an area hitherto neglected— rli deserves 
notice, Already in the late 6thjrath century, Ibn 
Djubayr [g.v] had recorded some thirty madrasas 
in Baghdad alone, all of them in the eastern sector 
of the city, All of them, however, were eclipsed by 
the Mustansiciyya madrasa there, widely regarded 
in its own time and subsequently as the exemplar 
of the genre and its fullest, finest expression. Its 
endowments (ewkdf), too, exceeded those of other 
madrasss. To a later age, it is the obvious symbol 
of the rejuvenated late ‘Abbasid caliphate, and 
several factors suggest that this symbolism was 
deliberately intended at the time. The madrasa 
was built in Baghdad, which for six centuries had 
been the spiritual and intermittently the political 
centre of the Islamic world. It proclaimed the essen- 
tial unity of orthodox Islam. Its patron was the 
caliph himself, who lent his name to the building. 
It was the first madrasa specifically designed 10 
serve each of the four major madthabs, as well as 
containing facilities for the two fundamental an- 
cillary disciplines taught in a dar al-hadith and a dar 
al-Kurán, Each madhhab had its own place of 
worship. Thus the building explicitly claimed univer- 
sal status. The long band of foundation text, in- 
scribed in letters a foot high, that unfolds, in defiance 
of Islamic custom, across its exterior façade, ad- 
vertises this claim for all to see. In size alone the 
building was unprecedented: an oblong of ca. 
105 X 44 X 49 m. The solemn festivities of its in- 
auguration in 630/1233 after six years of construction 
set the seal on its pre-eminent status among the 
madrasas of the Islamic world, whilst architecturally 
speaking, the monument is a triumph of technique. It 
is built according to a complex system of proportional 
relationships and modular pnits. Both the ground 
plan—a modified four-ieds layout—and the eleva- 
tion were based on a grid of ro and 3o Byzantine 
feet respectively. Thus the unit of measurement 
(one Byzantine foot — 31.23 cm.) used for Hagia 
Sophia was still employed seven centuries later in the 
heart of the Islamic world, an astonishing tribute to 
the tenacity of Hellenistic influence in Muslim science, 
In addition to providing accommodation on two 
floors for a large staff and for some 300 students, 
the madrasa included a celebrated library (as did 
several Saldjük madvasas in Marw), a Kitchen, a 
hammám and a hospital. 

The original layout of the Mustansiriyya was in- 
creasingly obscured in later centuries by numerous 
modifications, but the study of a closely related 
building has clarified most of these problems, The 
building in question, the so-called “Abbasid palace”, 
isin all probability the Bishriyya madrasa of 653/1255 


and seems—to judge by the manifold improvements 
of detail which it incorporates—to be the work of 
the same architect as was responsible for the Mustan- 
siriyya. The fragmentary state of this later building 
is all the more regrettable in view of the ambitious 
scale of what survives. 

The variety of forms attested by the few surviving 
llkhánid madrasas suggests that no one type pre- 
dominated in this period. To judge by Timürid and 
Safawid buildings, it was the Madrasa-yi Imami 
(already discussed) and the custom-built madrasa 
added to the Friday Mosque of Isfahan from 768/ 
1366-7 that best expressed the officially approved 
layout of such buildings, the latter being a two-fwan 
courtyard structure, The madrasa of Diya? al-Din 
in Yazd, otherwise known as the Zíndán-i Iskandar 
and datable to the 8th/z4th ceatury, is of substantial- 
ly lower quality than the two Isfahán madrasas. 
indeed, it is constructed of mud brick. Despite 
Subsequent modifications, enough survives of the 
original layout to suggest that the iwdns on two 
adjoining sides of the courtyard were complemented 
by another pair opposite. Apart from this, there is 
little observable regularity in the plan; its rooms are 
indiscriminately oblong or square, broad or narrow, 
multi-recessed or with unbroken walls, and are 
bundled together with outright carelessness. The 
Shamsiyya madrasa of ca. 766/1365, also in Yazd 
—indeed, the literary sources record the names of 
about a score of Bth/14th century madrasas built 
in that city—is an incomparably more soigné 
variation on the same theme, Here the design is 
tauter and fully integrated, each hall a mirror 
reflection of the other: the portal fudn announces 
the major axis, which continues without interruption 
until it terminates in the square mausoleum which 
adjoins the madrasa proper but projects well beyond 
it; and long lateral halls flank the portal fwdén in 
a foretaste of Tímürid buildings at Kbárgird and 
Gaur Gah in Hardt. 

The Timarid period was unquestionably the golden 
age of the Iranian madrasa. Khurdsin and Trans- 
oxiana were the forcing-ground for new develop- 
ments, though competently-designed madrasas were 
also built in southern Iran, and features from that 
area are sometimes incorporated into the monu- 
ments of the north-east, like the bddgir [q.v in 
Suppl] at Khargird. The four-ivdm type predomi- 
mated and was executed on a scale consistently more 
spacious than had earlier been the norm anywhere 
in Istam. This ambitious scale often generated com- 
parabiy ambitious decoration; the finer madrasas 
of the period yield nothing in the quality of their 
ornament to contemporary mosques, and occasion- 
ally even strike out in new directions, as in the 
murals with trees, streams and birds in the madrasa 
of Taman Agha at Kihsan (844/1440-1), Such was 
the prestige acquired by this kind of madrasa that 
it became the model for nearly all the notable ma- 
drasas erected in the Iranian world in subsequent 
centuries; numerous madrasas in Safawid Isfahin, 
Shaybünid Bukhird and even Mughal India, illustrate 
this dictum, 

Tt was in the Timûrid period, then, that the con- 
sonance between mosque and madrasa became so 
marked that there is little to distinguish them so far 
as external and internal facades are concerned. 
What goes on behind the façades, however, is very 
different in the two cases. Within the general format 
of the four-iedn plan, there was ample room for 
experiment in the placing of mosques, mausolea, 
lecture halls and residential accommodation. A side- 
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effect of the greatly expanded size of these founda- 
tions was that room could now be found for a wide 
range of ancillary units, such as libraries and hana 
kàhs for example, and for differentiated summer and 
winter chambers, Sometimes—as at Ghudiduwan, 
Khirgird and in the Ulugh Beg madrasa at Bukhárà— 
the complex contained a mosque, and often a lecture- 
hall as well Sometimes both units were mosques 
(as at Turbat-i Djim) or lecture halls. In other 
madrasas, such as that of Ulugh Beg at Samarkand, 
dated 820-3/1417-22, the mosque extended the full 
length of the biðla side opposite the portal ien. 
By contrast, a trio of madrasas in the Mashhad 
shrine (Di Dar, Parlid and Bala Sar) bave the 
mosque situated in one of the courtyard iwans—in- 
deed, the Da Dar madrasa even has a second mosque 
in a corner of the building. There was no general 
rule governing the siting of the mausoleum ia these 
royal Thmürid madrasas, but the examples of the 
Gawhar Shad and Sultan Husayn Baykara madrasas 
in Hardt, and that of Firdzshah at Turbat-i Diam, 
show that they could be the single dominant feature 
of the entire complex. Indeed, the fashion of the 
time firmly favoured the incorporation of mausolea 
into madrasas, and free-standing mausolea of high 
quality are exceptional. As a curiosity, the siting 
of a diminutive madrasa in the entrance complex of 
the Ziyaratgah Djámi is noteworthy. In smaller 
madrasas, such as those of Mashhad, the incorpora- 
tion of mosques and mausolea seriously over- 
balanced the ensemble and cut down the space 
available for student cells. But these eases are some- 
what unusual, since the architects had to make do 
with a site which was already heavily built up and 
therefore had to sacrifice symmetry to expediency. 

The new emphasis on scale implied almost by 
definition a corresponding emphasis on external 
façades, Minarets arc used to mark the comers—e.g. 
the Ulugh Beg madrasa at Samarkand and numerous 
later examples such as the Miri ‘Arab madrasa at 
Bukhara, 942/1535-6; and the portal is now apt to 
be recessed and thus streamlined with the curtain 
walls of the façade rather than projecting from it. 
Sensitivity to the setting of the monument made it 
natural to group such buildings together, notably 
in the Rigistin at Samarkand (Ulugh Beg, Shir 
Dar and Tilla Kari madrasas) or the Lab-i Hawd 
complex at Bukhara. 

As in Ottoman times, again, there was a tendency 
for these very large madrasas, all endowed by royal 
patrons or high officials of state, to cluster together 
in the major cities. Thus the original plan conceived 
by Nizam al-Mulk, whereby madrasas would be 
built in large numbers but distributed evenly over 
a wide geographical area, was reversed. In Iran 
proper, Kum, Mashhad and Isfahán account for 
nearly all the significant post-IIkhinid madvasas, 
while similar concentrations may be observed in 
Samarkand, Bukhirá, Hardt and Khiwa. The latter 
city, with its quartet of highly traditional madrasas 
erected between 1810 and 1910 (Pahlawan Mabmüd, 
allah Kull Khia, Amin Khén and Islâm Khvadia) 
shows how fossilised the Timürid manner had 
become. 

A more appropriate envoi to the madrasa, however, 
is provided by the buildings of Safawid Isfahan. 
Several madrasas of medium size were erected there 
in the course of the rrth/r7th century, such as the 
Madrasa-yi Nadda Kūčik, built in 1058/1648 by 
the grandmother of Shah ‘Abbas II and with ac- 
commodation for 67 students, the Madrasa-yi 
Sadr, and those of Mulla ‘Abd Allah (1088/1677) 


and Kasangaràn (1104/1693). But these are only 
of secondary interest when set beside the two 
madrasas, which flank the great dome chamber of 
the Masdiid-i Shah, let alone the great Madrasa-yi 
Mádari Shab (1118-26/1706-14). The two madvasas 
in the Masdjid-i Shah are longitudinally conceived, 
and with their miniature garden courtyards make 
a delightfully bijou impression; and they exploit 
the available space to the full for student cells. The 
Madrasa-yi MAdar-i Shab, sited in an originally 
idyllic environment fronting the Cahdr Bagh, injects 
a new dynamism into the traditional four-kedn 
layout by means of a large extra dome chamber in 
each of the diagonals, and the cells, too, are unusual 
in their tripactite division: a vestibule and a terminal 
recess bracket the cell itsel The main prayer 
chamber here is not easily distinguishable from that 
of the Masdjid-i Shah, and the continued intermin- 
sling of the two forms in Iran is attested by several 
joint foundations in Kadjér times. 

Although dependence on Andalusia is a constant 
of Maghribi architecture, little trace of Spanish 
influence can be detected in the ground plans of 
the local madrasas. Indeed, since the madrasa 
movement was primarily an eastern Iranian one 
which by degrees moved westwards, it would be 
only logical ta assume that in this particular genre 
of building it was atypically the Maghrib that 
infiuenced Andalusia, The only surviving physical 
evidence of the Andalusian madrasa confirms this 
supposition. This is the structure built by the 
Nagrid monarch Vüsuf I in 750/1349, sc. in the golden 
age of the Marinid madrasa, Though largely de- 
molished in the 18th century, the prayer hall was 
exeavated and restored from 1893 onwards; it 
has nothing to differentiate it from its Marinid 
contemporaries in Morocco. Of the madrasas built 
by the Almohad ruler Ya'küb al-Mansür (580-93) 
1184-99) in Spain as elsewhere in his dominions, 
nothing survives, nor is there any record of further 
Nasrid madrasas, so the question of reciprocal in- 
fluences between Andalusia and the Maghrib in 
this genre cannot be regarded as finally setiled. 
Valuable as this literary evidence is, its very paucity 
is instructive, for ii suggests the virtual absence of 
one of the major Islamic building types in Muslim 
Spain. Yet that area was unquestionably the fore- 
most centre of Islamic art west of Egypt. In fact, 
however, this dearth can easily be explained. By 
the time that the madrasa had established itself 
in the eastern Islamic world, the great days of the 
Cordovan caliphate were long over, and the fate 
of Muslim Spain sealed. The cities of the north, 
Toledo, and even Cordova itself, had been lost. 
With the splendid exception of the Alhambra, sig- 
nificantly a secular rather than a religious monument, 
little architecture of note was erected in the Iberian 
peninsula in the last three centuries of the Muslim 
presence there. 

Although, as already noted, the madrasa genre 
is first recorded in the eastern Islamic world in the 
late srd[oth century, it was not for another 150 years 
and more that the full weight of official backing 
had resulted in madrasas being erected in most 
major towns of the area. Theoretically, the fashion 
could have spread to the Maghrib around that time, 
Yet it is doubtful whether the Almoravids had at 
their disposal the necessary administrative expertise 
to launch and execute a programme comparable to 
that of Nizām al-Mulk. [t seems that the Maghrib 
in any case produced only a tithe of the buildings 
erected in Iran during the same period, and in the 
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context of such limited building, madrasas would 
obviously have claimed less priority than mosques, 
Moreover, the Almoravids—as their name itself 
indicates—were noted primarily for building ribājs 
[gv]. Not only is there no mention of their building 
madrasas; it seems, rather, that it was precisely 
in these ribdis that some of the teaching functions 
later performed by the madrasa were carried out, 
The consonance of plan between the two institutions 
leaps to the eye. Moreover, the carly and marked 
association of the madrasa with the Shāfi'i madhhab, 
and to an only slighter lesser extent with the Hanafi 
and Hanball ones, would perhaps not immediately 
have struck a chord in the predominantly Malik? 
Maghrib. Ironically enough, the first recorded 
madrasa (in late srd[gth century Nishápür) was in 
fact Malikf, but in subsequent centuries that madhhab 
noticeably lagged behind the others in the number 
of madrasas allotted to it. It is perhaps relevant 
that the religious message preached by Ibn Tamart, 
the ideological founder of the Almohad dynasty, 
was disseminated in mosques rather than in special 
educational institutions. Hostile as he was to the 
prevailing orthodoxy of his time, it is not surprising 
that he did not use the madrasa as an instrument 
for his preaching, since that institution was itself the 
very emblem of orthodoxy by his time, Finally, 
onc may perhaps adduce the generally conservatism 
of Maghribi society as a reason for the late spread 
of the madrasa movement to this area. 

Thus the fashion for building madrasas probably 
reached the Maghrib late—too late, for example, 
to make an impact on Andalusia. The references to 
the late 6th/x2th century madrasas built by the 
Almohad ruler al-Mansür are somewhat unspecific— 
indeed, the statement of Ibn Said that there was 
no madrasa in 7th/x3th century Spain partially 
contradicts them—and the first securely dated 
madrasa in the Maghrib, the Shammà*iya, was built 
in Tunis by the Hafsid Aba Zakariyya? in 647/1249, 
and within a decade was followed by the Ma‘ridiyya 
madrasa built by his widow. Neither has survived, 
and thus the Saffirin madrasa in Fas, founded by 
the Marinid sultan Abi Yüsuf in 67o/sz71, is the 
earliest Maghribi example to survive. Its location 
may be seen as prophetic, since for some reason 
the institution of the madrasa took deepest root in 
Morocco, and specifically in Fas, where most of 
the round dozen Maghribi madrasas predating 1700 
are situated. Moreover, the majority of these madra- 
sas are the work of the Marinid sultans and were 
erected between 67ofrz7t and 757/1356. Several 
Algerian madrasas belong to the same group, This 
sudden efflorescence of a building type which had 
hitherto been virtually unknown in the area demands 
some explanation. Perhaps the answer lies in the 
fact that the Marinids, unlike their more illustrious 
predecessors the Almoravids and Almohads, were 
not swept to power by a wave of religious fervour. 
Their uncomfortable consciousness of this deficiency 
may have led them to make restitution of a kind 
by providing the patronage for religious buildings. 
Madrasas fitted the bill admirably. They were much 
less expensive than mosques, a very relevant factor 
since the Marinid empire was much smaller than that 
of their predecessors. Marinid mosques would have 
suffered by comparison with those of the Almohads; 
Marinid wadrasas, being effectively a new genre, 
were safer from such unwelcome comparisons. 
Moreover, they underlined the orthodoxy of their 
patrons and thus provided a counterweight not only 
to Shi‘ism and to the Almohad movement but also 


to the increasingly popular Süfism. Indeed, a crucial 
epigraphic document indicates that the Marinid 
sultans were actuated by motives which had much 
in common with those of Nizdm al-Mulk over two 
centuries earlier, The very first surviving madrasa 
in Morocco, the Saífária madrasa in Fas (670[1271) 
mentions in its foundation inscription the need to 
resurrect the forgotten religious sciences, a clear 
attack on Almohad heterodoxy: 

“Praise be to God, Master of the Two Worlds! 
Who exalts the status of men of learning, Who 
recompenses with a generous hand those who devote 
themselves to acts of piety; Who by means of ma- 
drasas revives the vanished traces of fikh and of 
religion, using as His instrument those of His good 
servants whom He has specially singled out for His 
guidance and ennobled by His solicitude and by 
His care..." Finally, the desire to make Fas an 
intellectual centre—the sultans Abu "I-Hasan and 
Abi ‘“Iniin both prided themselves on being men of 
leaning—may help to explain not only the con- 
centration of madrasas in that city during the 
Marinid period but also the endowment of several 
madrasas with fine libraries in the 7th/13th and 8th/ 
14th centuries (Saffarin, Fis; BO‘Indniyya, Fas). 

These madrasas all obey a well-defined schema. 
Their dimensions are smaller than those of any 
other groups of madrasas elsewhere in the Islamic 
world, ranging fiom 35 x 36m. (115 x 118 ft.) 
to 14 x 14.5 m. (46 x 47.5 ft). Perhaps their exclu- 
sive use by a single magihab made larger buildings 
‘unnecessary. Around a central courtyard are grouped 
on the ground floor a mosque, galleries facing each 
other along the lateral axis and an entrance vestibule 
which is frequently open onto the courtyard along 
its entire length. Unlike the universal practice elso- 
where in the Islamic world, the courtyard façades 
of these various halls are not marked by colonnades 
or iwdns but are fenced off by an unbroken surface 
of wooden panels. On the first floor, a narrow gallery 
overlooking the courtyard gives on to the cells in 
which the students lived; sometimes in the earlier 
madrasas these cells are also ranged behind the 
galleries on the ground floor. 

No madrasas with facilities for all four madhhabs 
incorporated into their ground plans are known in 
the Maghrib. One legal school—the Malikt—main- 
tained a virtually unchallenged dominion over the 
Maghrib throughout the mediaeval period. Perhaps 
this exclusiveness, which made it unnecessary for 
architects to provide separate teaching areas reserved 
for other madkhabs, was the factor which kept the 
madrasas of this area small. 

This diminutive size gives such buildings an essen- 
tially human scale which well expresses the informal- 
ity of teaching in the mediaeval Islamic world. 
They are made even more inward-looking and 
cloistered by the downward pitch of their roofs as 
seen from the courtyard, Yet the organisation 
of space within the building is by turns ingenious 
and dramatic, On the first floor the needs of circula- 
tion and accommodation are admirably dovetailed; 
the corridor which encircles the courtyard and gives 
access both to individual cells and to the corner 
staircases is kept so narrow that two people can 
barely squeeze past each other in it. This frees 
extra space for accommodation. At the same time, 
it is no mere walkway but has some aesthetic dis- 
tinction, The openings at regular intervals along 
its shaded length allow the viewer to catch partial 
glimpes of a courtyard bathed in sunlight. Most 
Moroccan madrasas have a central pool with a 
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fountain. Given the somewhat cramped dimensions 
of these courtyards, the presence of rippling water 
sets space into motion to a degree that would not 
be possible in larger expanses. This introduction 
of mature into the ordered, man-made world of 
architecture is typically Islamic. These fountains 
serve a further, more directly scenic, function too. 
For anyone within the halls bordering on the court- 
yard, the view into that courtyard is firmly directed 
by the act that the only entrance to these halls is a 
single arch. On the major axes of the madrasa this 
arch frames the fountain, which thus becomes the 
centrepiece of a carefully calculated composition. 

Most Moroccan madrasas were produced either 
under the Marinids in the Bth/14th century or under 
the Sa‘dian or Filall sultans in the 11th/17th ceatury. 
Since these two periods also saw a much greater 
production of mosques and mausolea than other 
periods, it is unlikely that the building campaigns 
of the two periods in question themselves constitute 
evidence that a specific penchant for madrasas can 
be attributed to the patrons of the time. But the 
political background outlined above provides the 
missing explanation. Given the role of the madrasa 
in training the politically influential Maliki Seama® 
it is not surprising that the patrons of these buildings 
—when their names are recorded—should include 
the sultans themselves (c.g. the Bà *Inàniyya madra- 
sas in Fas, Salé, Meknès and Algiers) and their 
high officials, and that they should have been 
lavishly endowed, as their luxurious decoration 
indicates, 

More often, however, ther names reflect their 
relative size (al-Kubrd, “the greater", or al-Sughra, 
“the lesser); their location in a quarter dedicated to 
a certain trade (al-“Afdrin, "the perfumers, or as in 
Fas and Meknès, a/-Soffirin, “the metalworkers"), 
and occasionally even those who taught there (al- 
Misbahiyya is named after its first professor, Misbab 
b. ‘Abd Allah al-Yalsüti) or the subjects in which 
the madrasa specialised (thus the Sbatiyyin madrasa 
derives its name from the study of the methods of 
reading the Kur'àn). Like so much religious archi- 
tecture in Islam, these madrasas are often sited in 
tbe midst of bazaars—though there seems to be no 
connection between the presence of a madrasa in a 
particular quarter of the bazaar area and its endow- 
ment, Thus, while certain trades or crafts might 
singly or in concert put up the money for a mosque, 
the foundation of madrasas seems to have been 
the result of official patronage. 

That the teaching function of these madrasas 
was paramount is suggested by the almost total 
absence of the patron's tomb in them. One may 
note as exceptions the case of the 18th century 
Sulaymásiyya madrasa in Tunis, founded by one 
‘All Pasha and containing the tomb of his son 
Sulayman and earlier the case of the vizier Ibn 
Tafragin who was buried in the madrasa he had 
founded in 765/1364. Buth this official had signifi- 
cantly enough spent some time in Egypt, where 
this practice was widespread. 

Such oriental influences, though rare, are of 
crucial importance. A later Tunisian madrasa, the 
Muntasiriyya (837-40/t434-7) again demonstrates 
Egyptian intluence in the unusual feature of a 
rectangular bastion or salient placed in the middle 
of each of the courtyard façades. These projections 
do duty as portals to significant parts of the building 
and are thus explicable as interpretations—though 
in a different idiom—of the fwdns in cruciform 
disposition found in madrasas further east. The 


lateral lecture halls of the Bü *Inàniyya madrasa 
in Fas also seem to be a local interpretation of the 
dwán scheme. Yet another derivation from eastern 
models may be the use of the madrasa as one element. 
in a larger complex. A typical example of this 
fashion is the madyasa built in Tlemcen in ca. 754/ 
1354 by Sultan Abū *Inán in association with the 
mosque, tomb and sdwiya of SIdI al-Halwi, or the 
mosque, tomb and madrasa of Sidi Ibrahim built 
in flem*en by the Zayánid Abū Hammü II The 
Sahridj madrasa im Fas (72t-3/1321-3) is situated 
right next to the mosque of the Andalusians; but 
as if this juxtaposition were not enough, it was by 
75ofz350 given dependencies significantly larger 
than itself. These included a now-vanished guest- 
house, the Dar Abi Habasa with 2r rooms, a large 
ablutions hall and—most important of all—another 
madrasa, that of al-Sba‘iyyin, which still survives. 
This latter phenomenon of paired madvasas linked 
‘by a passage cannot but recall the Salibiyya complex 
in Cairo, Also relevant in this connection was the 
Kadima madrasa built by Abà Hamm I in Tlemcen 
in ca. 720/1310 for two pious brothers, for it comprised. 
two halls, each with a house attached. Thus it seems 
that the principle of separate premises for separate. 
courses was accepted even when there was no 
question of different madbhats being accommodated 
within a single building. For all their strong local 
character, then, these Maghribi madrasas attest the 
strength of eastern Islamic influences in this genre 
of building. 

In many cases, the connection between @ mosque 
and a madrasa is so close that the obvious conclusion 
to draw is that the mosque served inter alia as the 
oratory for the madrasa (e.g. the Walad al-Imám 
mosque, Tlomcen, erected in ca, 7z0/1310 next to 
the Kadima madrasa). Conversely, the oratory of 
many a Maghribi madrasa served as the mosque for 
the quarter where it was built. Accordingly, many 
of these madrasas have minarets, and one even 
has a minbar, thereby qualifying it to be a diami‘, 
It has even been suggested that the madrasa, by 
dint of becoming the most typical and widespread 
structure of the later mediaeval Maghrib, began in 
its turn to influence the layout of the mosque itself, 
specifically in its preierence for square rather than 
rectangular courtyards, shallow rather than deep 
prayer halls and monumental portals on the major 
axis of the building. Something of the same process 
has been noted in Mamlük Egypt, where the cruci- 
form plan developed in the madrasa was subsequently 
adopted quite widely for mosques. 

Although the casual visitor to these Moroccan 
madrasas is apt to believe, after walking around 
half a dozen of them, that they follow a standard 
pattern, such an impression is quickly modified 
on closer examination, Their layouts suggest that 
while the architects in question had a firm grasp 
of the essential constituent elements of a madrasa, 
they were unable to impose a preconceived solution. 
on the sites allotted to them. These madrasas are 
located within an extremely cluttered urban setting, 
and so they commonly betray the various shifts 
of their designers to make the most of a difficult 
site, In these circumstances, it would be idle to 
expect to find a model which was more or less faith- 
fully copied, or even a consistent, rational develop- 
ment of plan in these madrasas, Even so, all the 
Moroccan buildings of the genre share an emphasis 
on interior rather than exterior fagades ia that they 
focus on a central courtyard; and their decoration 
is extraordinarily consistent in medium and orna- 
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mental repertoire alike. In these respects, then, it 
is justifiable to point to their marked generic similar- 
ity, which easily asserts itself over such contingent 
factors as site and size. Moreover, most of the Mo- 
roccan madrasas were erected—as noted above—in 
less than a century, from 670/1271 to 757/1356, a 
period which also encompasses the surviving work 
in Algeria and Spain. 

Externally, their most striking characteristic is 
a negative one: they lack a monumental facade. 
This is no novelty in Islamic architecture, but it is a 
feature which recurs so consistently in these buildings 
that it seems justified to regard it as a deliberate 
principle. The only exception is itself so consistent 
that it proves the rule: virtually every madrasa 
has an elaborate portal, usually a densely carved 
overhang or hood on brackets, a kind of awning 
executed in wood. By its marked projection—some- 
times as much as two metres—and its commanding 
height above the bustle of the street, it signals 
the entrance of the madrasa from a distance, The 
tortuous alleyways of these Moroccan towns would 
discourage any more marked emphasis on the façade; 
there is simply no point of vantage from which a 
general view of the building could be enjoyed. In 
addition, one or two madrasas have a porch in front 
of the main entrance (e.g. the Bü “Inäniyya, Fas, 
where the vault is crowned by a pyramidal roof). 
This is more in the nature of the Zahdr-si of eastern 
Islamic bazars than a monumental enclosed con- 
struction like the porch of mediaeval parish church, 
for it is simply a vault or dome spanning the street 
and supported by the walls which define that street. 
Most of these madrasas abutted on to the principal 
streets of the town, streets that were nonetheless 
so narrow that even a slightly projecting porch would 
have created an obstacle to traffic. 

In common with contemporary local domestic 
architecture, these madrasas nearly always contain 
à bent entrance, partly to ensure that the interior 
of the building is sundered from the outside world— 
a matter of noise as well as proximity. Corridors 
leading off the entrance passage from left to right 
respectively give access to the latrine area and a 
staircase leading to the upper storey (‘Attirin and 
Misbabiyya madrasas, Pas), though other locations 
for the latrines do occur. The standard practice is to 
provide a series of cubicles around a subsidiary 
courtyard with a central fountain. This latter feature 
means that the area can serve for ablutions as well, 
and it is doubly proper therefore that it should be 
physically separated from the rest of the madrasa, 

Several madrasas have minarets (Saffárin, Pas; 
madrasa of Fas al-Djadid; Bù “Indniyya, Fas) and 
this may serve as a reminder that the iastitution 
viten served as an independent place of prayer. 
Often enough it was located very close to a mosque 
so that there was no need for a separate minaret. 
Indeed, the interplay between mosque and madrasa 
was close and continuous. Just as the madrasa 
functioned as an oratory, so too did the mosque 
function as a place of teaching. This is especially 
relevant when it is remembered that most Moroccan 
‘madrasas are in Fas, which boasted in the Kara- 
wiyyin mosque (2. the foremost centre of learning 
in the western Maghrib. Lectures in the Karawiyyin 
would therefore supplement the teaching of the 
madrasas. Indeed, in some sense the madrasas acted 
as an overflow facility for the earlier and more 
prestiguous institution. This was clearly part of the 
function of the Misbahiyya madrasa, which was 
situated very close to the Karawiyyin and whose 


students, mostly drawn from southern Morocco 
until recently, were enrolled in studies in the mosque. 
The Sabridj and Sbitiyyin wadrasas illustrate the 
same phenomenon. Similarly, most Tunisian madra- 
sas are found in Tunis itself, where the students 
could benefit from the teaching offered in the other 
great Maghribi untversity-mosque, the Zaytüna. 
To concentrate the teaching function in a single 
urban centre in this way obviously made good sense 
from the economic point of view, and it meant also 
—since in both cases the centre in question was also 
the capital city—that the educational activity 
of mosque and madrasa alike would be directly 
under the eye of the sovereign. Once again, then, the 
inherently political nature of the madrasa asserts 
itself. 

In view of the diminutive size of these Maghribi 
madrasas vis-à-vis equivalent institutions further 
east in the Islamic world, the emphasis laid on the 
prayer hall—which functioned concurrently as a 
lecture hall, as indeed did many mosques outside 
the regular hours of prayer—is noticeable, and is 
especially relevant in the context of the preceding 
remarks, It seems, in short, that these madrasas 
functioned quite widely as neighbourhood mosques. 
The case of the Bü ‘Indniyya madrasa in Fis, though 
admittedly exceptional, offers supporting evidence 
for this theory. It is placed midway between the 
old city, clustered around the Karawiyyin mosque, 
and the new foundation of Fas al-Djadid, which 
at that time (751/1350) had not yet been given a 
Friday mosque. Thus the minaret of the Bü Indolyya 
could pass on the adhdn given in the Karawiyyin 
mosque which was too far away to be audible in 
Fis al-Djadtd, and the Friday prayer could according- 
ly begin there at the ordained hour. The foundation 
inscription of the Ba Indniyys madrasa (originally 
named al-Mutawakkiliyya after one of the titles 
of its founder) specifically states that the building has 
the advantage of serving as a didmi®. This madrasa 
has many of the appurtenances normally reserved 
for Friday mosques—a minbar, a mahsira, a mor- 
tuary and a Kur'án school, plus a unique external 
clock with a set of songs presumably intended to 
mark the divisions of the daily prayers. It even has a 
subsidiary entrance to the rear of the building, as 
well as an unusual division of the main entrance 
into two sections, one of which is intended for those 
with bare feet and is accordingly provided with a 
treshold of running water. The same idea is applied 
within the building, for a water-channel runs laterally 
across the facade of the prayer ball and is crossed 
by a slab of marble at each side. The building is 
raised above the level of the bazaar and is reached 
by a staircase provided with beaches; but its roots 
in everyday life are aptly emphasised by the shops 
which line its main façade. It is precisely in its 
flexibility and in its multiple functions that the Bü 
*Inániyya madrasa approximates most closely not 
to other madrasas but to the classical type of medize- 
val Friday mosque, as much a community centre as 
a place of worship. 

Although the Bü ‘Indniyya madrasa is unique 
in the Maghrib in its comprehensive range of func- 
tions, it is typical in that it is a royal foundation. 
In this particular case the ruler bore not only the 
expense of building but also financed the provision 
of water and endowed the salaries of the staff, the 
board and other expenses of the students and the 
upkeep of the building by making over to the 
institution a formidable list of properties. 

Various methods are emploved to emphasise 
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the role of the prayer hall in the Maghribi madvasas, 
It was the constant concern of the architects to give 
this hall pride of place in the overall layout, and the 
majority of them achieved that aim by means of 
axiality, Sometimes, as in the Sabridj and Bà 
‘“Indniyya madrasas, Fis, the entrance, courtyard 
and mosque were all disposed on the major chord 
of the building, and in the former case even the 
elongated rectangular pool played a spatial role. 
More often, the exigencies of the site and the pi 
dilection for a bent entrance meant that this axial 
emphasis could assert itself only at the entrance to 
the courtyard (al-‘Ubbad madrasa, Tlemcen; Miş- 
babiyya madrasa, Pas). So firmly did this axial 
arrangement establish itself that it was even main- 
tained when it ran counter to the correct orientation 
of the prayer chamber, as in the ‘Attarin madrasa, 
Fis, where in order to mark the ġibla accurately, 
the mibrab has to be placed to the right of the 
entrance instead of opposite it as the internal logic 
of the layout demands. 

The placing of the chambers for students varies 
quite markedly. In the earlier madrasas, all the 
living accommodation was confined to the ground 
floor (Saffarin madrasa; madrasa of Fas al-Djadid). 
In the following decades, it continued to be standard 
Practice for the more commodious madrasas to 
provide, in addition to the main accommodation 
first-floor level, at least some student accommoda- 
tion on the ground floor. It is here that the ornate 
wooden lattice-work sereens known as magkrabiyyas 
come into their own. Placed between the arcades 
or other openings of the court, they close off from 
the public gaze the sections of the madrasa which 
serve for student accommodation, The bleakness 
of the latter arca is therefore masked by a lavish 
exterior. Symbolically enough it is only the outer, 
namely courtyard, face of these masirabiyyas 
that is richly carved; the inner face is plain as 
perhaps befits the sparse facilities offered to the 
students. Between these screens and the cells runs 
a corridor, for all the world like the cloister of some 
mediaeval western monastery. These screens continue 
on the upper storeys where their principal function 
is obviously to decorate the interior façade rather 
than to seal off the student cells. Sometimes the 
corridors or galleries are located only along the 
lateral walls of the courtyard (‘Attarin madrasa, 
Fis; Taza madrasa), but they often extend to three 
sides, especially in the later examples of the genre, 
and there is even an isolated case of a madrasa with 
student cells arranged unevenly but on all four sides 
of the ground floor (Sabin madrasa, Fås), The extra 
height required for a suitably imposing prayer 
hall meant that there was frequently no room for 
student cells above it, and there is even a case of a 
prayer and assembly hall located on the first floor 
(Misbabiyya, Fas), 

Nothing testifies more forcibly to the inadequate 
Publication of these buildings than the widely 
divergent figures given for the number of student 
cells which they contain, Often enough these statistics 
are confused with the number of students which the 
madrasa could accommodate. This figure is in itself 
wide open to discussion. According to some estimates, 
a typical cell can hold as many as seven or eight 
students. However, this is clearly an inaccurate 
guide for rooms at the smaller end of the scale; 
indeed, cells measuring no more than 1.50 x 2m. 
are quite frequently encountered and it would 
clearly be difficult to accommodate more than 
one or at the most two persons in such a room. 
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That many celis were intended to house only à 
Single occupant is clearly indicated by the custom 
that the student "paid" for his room by buying 
the key for it from his predecessor. Besides, in many 
cells the floor space was reserved for living as distinct 
from sleeping accommodation—a feature which will 
be discussed in more detail shortly. Within a given 
madrasa, moreover the size and layout of individual 
cells will often fluctuate quite markedly. This is 
especially apt to occur when the madrasa has walls 
built at acute angles because of the spatial con- 
straints of the site, While windowless cells are 
known, it was standard practice to provide tiny 
windows, often with metalwork grilles, opening 
on to the corridor, the main courtyard, a subsidiary 
courtyard (especially in post-Marinid madrasas), or 
even—though rarely—on to the street. 

The spartan fittings of these cells do suggest that 
the provision of maximum sleeping space was a 
priority of the designer. There was no bedding to 
clutter up valuable space. Students slept under a 
blanket on a mat. Often projecting shelves below 
the ceiling function as bunk beds; they are reached 
by wooden bars mortared diagonally across the 
corners of the rooms so as to form a simple ladder. 
Sometimes a small table is provided—the students 
were, after all, issued with paper, pen and ink. 
A narrow slot beside the door permitted the daily 
ration of flat bread to be distributed with maximum 
speed. Since that ration was fixed at one piece per 
student, the amount of bread set aside per day for 
the madrasa provides the necessary clue in calculating 
the maximum occupancy for which the building was 
designed. This quantity of bread was made available 
daily, according to the requirements of the wakf 
which financed the institution, irrespective of 
whether the building was fully occupied or not; 
in practice, therefore, it often happened that at least 
some students would have extra rations. 

The largest of the mediaeval madrasas in Morocco 
is the Misbahiyya, for which a tally of rr7 rooms 
has been proposed, with 23 on the ground floor 
alone and the balance in the two upper storeys. 
A twostorey design is commoner, however, and 
therefore the CAttárin madrasa, in which Bel counted 
34 cells, or tbe Bü *Inániyya madrasa, whose capacity 
has been estimated at 100 students, are more re- 
presentative. These are large numbers for buildings 
designed on such an intimate scale, especially when 
it is remembered that the prayer hall of such a 
madrasa could serve as the masdjid not only for 
the students and staff but also for the people of 
the area, It is hard to avoid the conclusion that the 
students lived a hard life—trequently cold, cramped 
and underfed. 

With the fall of the Marinids, the golden age of 
the Maghribt madrasa was over, Not only are there 
comparatively few surviving madrasas of later date, 
but the majority of them are either attached to 
mosques or shrines, and dominated by them, or 
they are intrinsically of very little interest (Rabat, 
Ceuta, Tangiers and Ksar el Kebir/Alcazarquivir). 
Only two deserve closer inspection—the Ben Yüsuf 
or Yüsutiyya madrasa in Marrakesh, dating to 
972/1564-5, and the Sharritin madrasa in Fis, 
dating to 1081/1670, both royal foundations. Their 
interest lies in their plans rather than in their 
decoration or structural techniques, for in these 
latter respects they are disappointingly derivative. 

Although the Ben Yüsuf madrasa is traditionally 
believed to have a plan based on that of the Marinid 
madrasa whose site it occupies, it has a degree of 
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integration and symmetry foreign to its predecessors, 

Externally, it forms an almost perfect square but 
for the projecting polygonal mibrdb. The internal 
disposition is admirable in its clarity and economy. 
Broadly speaking, the arrangement is tripartite, 
with a large porticoed courtyard—containing a 
substantial poo! instead of the usual fountain—acting 
as the focus of the design and the student cells 
relegated to the flanking tracts. The oratory, placed 
as usual along the main axis, is also divided into 
three parts, a device already encountered in Marinid 
madrasas. The arrangement of the cells, however, 
is novel; for instead of lining a long corridor they 
are clustered symmetrically in sixes or sevens 
around a series of seven small courtyards or duseayras. 
‘These are accessible via a cloisterlike corridor 
which encloses the courtyard on three sides and also 
leads into the patio for ablutions. A similar arrange- 
ment is followed on the first floor, so that the madrasa 
contains about a buadred rooms. 

‘A comparable lucidity of planning informs the 
Sharrayin madresa. Here too the polygonal mikrab 
projects forcibly, breaking the even tenor of the 
Perimeter wall. This wall is stepped in three places 
but is otherwise straight. Exceptionally, three 
Separate entrances give access to the corridors 
which debouch into the courtyard. Each of the 
three lesser courtyard façades is broken by three 
bays, and the whole elevation rises to an unprece- 
dented three stories. Student cells, mostly arranged 
around somewhat noisome dutrayras more like pits 
than courtyards, occupy three of the four sides 
On the ground floor; traditionally, students from 
various parts of the country—the Tafilalt, the Rif 
and eastern Morocco—congregate around the 
appropriate dwwayra so that each courtyard be- 
‘comes in some sense a local microcosm, The oratory 
n the fourth side is similar to that of the Ben Yüsuf 
madrasa, Despite the proximity of the building to 
the Karawiyyin, the mikrdb is seriously out of true, 
facing as it does the north-east. The high walls, 
cramped courtyard and blank spaces of the building 
give it a somewhat oppressive atmosphere, Its 
history does not belie this impression, for the madrasa 
was erected on the site of a Marlnid foundation, the 
Madrasa al-Labbadin, which Mawláy al-Rashid had 
ordered to be demolished because its students had 
brought women there and given themselves over to 
debauch. Despite the radial symmetry of its plan, 
the building falls far below Marinid standards so 
far as its decoration is concerned. The large capacity 
of these two later madrases and their eminently 
logical layout put them in a category of their own 
among Morocean madrasas and make them a worthy 
coda to a distinguished tradition. 
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MADRID. [Sce wApisiz]. 

MADURA, an island north of East Java, 
separated from Java by a narrow strait ín the north 
of Surabaya; it is 2,113 sq. miles in area, and has 
2,385,300 inhabitants, among them 2,378,057 Mus- 
lims (z971). It is divided into four kabupatens 
(regencies): Pamekasan, Sampang, Sumenep (Sunge- 
nep) and Bangkalan, all of them being districts 
in the Indonesian province of East Java. 

In the course of history, many of the Madurese 
settled in adjacent areas of East Java, or participated 
in the government-sponsored transmigration pro- 
gramme to other islands. The Madurese language is 
spoken as “native” idiom by approximately 9 million 
people. It knows different styles according to the 
status of the speaking and the addressed person, but 
the differences are not so great as in Javanese, 
Balinese, or Sundanese. The traditional literature is 
written in a mixture of Madurese and Javanese, due 
to the strong influence Javanese culture and language 
have exercised on Madura. The customs of the 
Madurese, too, are similar to the Javanese, although 
they seem to be less refined. 

Geologically, Madura is related to North Java, 
consisting of the same limestone rocks as the hill 
range around Surabaya and Rembang. Fauna and 
flora, too, are similar to East Java, but the soil is 
much less fertile. Of great economic importance is 
the breeding of domestic animals, especially cattle, 
which at the same time gives provision to the most 
popular sport, i.e. bull racing, which originally may 
have been connected with the annual division of the 
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samahs, or rice-fields. Another source of income is 
fishing and trading. As skilled sailors and shipmakers, 
the Madurese have developed their own type of 
vessels (perahu Madura). 

Islam is the religion te which the Madurese ge- 
nerally adhere, but as in other Indonesian societies, 
adat law still exercises its influence. In pre-Islamic 
times, Madura was divided into two main parts: 
Western Madura with traditionally close relations 
to Surabaya, and Eastern Madura with Sumenep as 
its most important centre, The ruler of Sumenep is 
said to have played an active role in the transition 
period between the kingdoms of Singasari and 
Majapahit which was characterised by the turbu- 
lences caused by Kubilay Khan's military plans. In 
both East and West Madura the ruling families 
are said to have had matrimonial relations with 
the court of Majapahit, Thus the first (legendary) 
ruler of Sampang, Lembu Peteng, is described as 
a son of the Majapahit king Bra Vijaya and the 
famous “princess of Campa" who confessed Islam. 
‘One of his grandsons, according to tradition, was 
the later Sunan Giri, one of the "nine wlis” (wali 
songo) who spread Islam in Java. In Sumenep, a cer- 
tain adipati Kangduruhan, presumably a son of the 
first Muslim ruler of Demak, Raden Patah (d. 1518), 
played a role during the second and third quarters 
of the x6th century. These were probably the first 
Muslim rulers in Madura, After the final fall of 
Majapahit in 1527, Sumenep participated in fighting 
the still “heathen” kingdoms in the eastern corner 
of Java which were supported by the Balinese king 
of Gelgel (Klungkung). The court of Aros Baya 
(Bangkalan) embraced Islam in 1528, and the crown 
prince and later ruler, panembakan Lemah Duwur, 
tried to keep peaceful relations with Demak. Later 
he married a daughter of Adi Vijaya, the mdfén 
of Pajang (1548-82) and matrimonial relations 
with the Javanese suljans continued to exist after 
Pajang was succeeded by Mataram (1589). Descen- 
dants of (West) Madurese nobility were influen- 
tial in Mataram, especially in the rth and x8th 
centuries. The relationship between Sumenep and 
Mataram, however, was less fortunate: after the 
whole of Madura was conquered by the army of 
Sultin Agung in 1624, the ruling family of Sumenep 
was extinguished. A Javanese prince, Angga Dipa 
(from Jepara?) became governor, residing in Sume- 
nep. 

After 1670, the situation in Madura became turbu- 
lent again. After the defeat of Makassar (g.0.] by 
the Dutch admiral C. Speelman in 1667 and 1669, part 
of the Makassarese nobility and their soldiers fled 
to Madura and other areas in North Java to earn 
their livelihood as pirates. In 1670, raden Truna 
Jaya, à descendant of the last ruler in West Madura, 
was allowed by the susuhunan of Mataram, Amengku 
Rat I (1646-77), to reside in Madura, which he soon 
got under his control. For different reasons, not all 
of them being quite clear, Truna Jaya, who was 
spiritually supported by the Sunan Giri, joined the 
Makassarese pirates against the Dutch East India 
Company (Vereenigde Oost-indische Compagnie, 
V.O.C.) and their ally, the susuhunan. After having 
destroyed most of the North Javanese ports (except 
Jepara) and appeased the Makassarese in 1676, 
Truna Jaya turned to the interior of Java with his 
forces, which included part of the Makassarese 
nobility. In 1677 he lost Surabaya after it was 
attacked by Speelman and Mataram troups, and 
he established new headquarters in the old royal 
town of Kediri in East Java. In the same year he 


sacked the kraton (palace) of the susuhunan, After 
the old susukunan's death, his son Amengku Rat II 
(x677-x703) took stern measures against his former 
protégé Truna Jaya and attacked Kediri. Truna 
Jaya escaped, but finally, at the end of 1679, he 
"was taken prisoner and a few days later killed by 
the susuhunan, 

After 1683, the V.O.C. virtually ruled over East 
Madura; this was legalised by Mataram in 1705, and 
in 1743 the V.O.C. extended its suzerainty over the 
whole island, Having old grudges against Sultan 
Agung and the house of Mataram, the Madurese 
were in favour of Mataram's being divided in 1755. 
In the “Javanese War" of 1825-30, they sided with 
pangerang Dipa Negara. This led to a limitation of 
the loca! rulers’ power by the Dutch, until in 1885 
the island was put under direct Dutch rule. During 
the revolutionary years after World War II, Madura 
was part of the republican territory as acknowledged 
by the Linggajati Agreement in 1947. 
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MADYAN SHU‘AYB, a town of north- 
western Arabia, lying inland from the eastern 
shore of the Gulf of 'Akaba; it is mentioned in the 
mediaeval Islamic geographers as lying on the pil- 
grimage route between the Hidjáz and Syria, which 
there went inland to avoid the mountainous coast of 
the Gulf. 

The name is connected with that of the tribe of 
Midianites known from the Old Testament (LXX 
Maday, MuBiav; in Josephus MaBeyvira, À 
Maðınvh 3pa) but it can hardly be used without 
further consideration to identify the original home 
of this tribe, as the town might be a later Midianite 
settlement, and besides, it is difficult to fix the real 
home of such wandering tribes. In the Old Testa- 
ment, a town of Midian is not mentioned (not even 
in z Kings, xi, 18 where "Ma'on" may conceivably 
be read). On the other hand, Josephus (Antiquities, 
ii, 2, 1) knows Madiane as a town on the Erythraean 
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Sea, as does Eusebius (Onomast., ed. Lagarde, 176); 
in Ptolemy (vi, 7, 2) it is mentioned as a town on 
the coast and called Modiana or Modouna while in 
another passage he gives it as an inland town under 
the name Madiama, a difference which is explained 
by the actual position of the town. In Muhammad's 
time there is only one reference (in Ibn Ishàk) to 
the town of Madyan, when the Prophet sent an 
expedition under Zayd b. Haritha thither. There 
are occasional references in the poet Kuthayyir 
(in Yaka), who speaks of the monks there and ín the 
record of Mubammad b. al-Hanafiyya's journey 
to Ayla. According to Yaküt also, Madyan was 
occasionally the residence of the Umayyad prince 
‘Abd al-Wabid b. Sulayman, and visits to him there 
by the poet Ibn Harma [p] are mentioned. In the 
geographers we find Madyan only as a town near 
the coast, six days journey from Tabi 
second station on the pilgrim's road from Ayla to 
Medina and was a dependency of Medina, In the 
grdjoth century al-Ya‘kibi speaks of its position 
ina distriot rich in springs and watercourses, gardens 
and date groves and of its mixed population. Al- 
Istakhr? says it is larger than Tabük and describes 
from his own observations the spring there, from 
which Moses watered the flocks of Shufayb (sec 
below); it was now covered by a house which had 
been built over it, The town then began to decline 
gradually. In the 6th/r2th century al-Idrīst says it 
is an unimportant little trading centre with scanty 
resources; al-Makrlzt in his Khifat describes Madyan 
as affording its inhabitants only a modest livelihood, 
with declining trade, and as having various remark- 
able ancient buildings and ruins still standing there 
(ed. Bülak 1270/3854, i, 186-8). 

It was only in the roth century that the district 
of Madyan began to be visited by western travellers 
like Rüppell and Burton, and was only described 
in detail in this present century by Musil and Philby, 
with a preliminary investigation of its antiquities 
being undertaken recently by a team led by P. J 
Parr. The mediaeval town probably lay in the middle 
reaches of the Wadi 'I-Abyad (or Wadi 'I-‘Afal, as its 
lower reaches are called), which carried the ancient 
pilgrimage route southwards. On the western side of 
the wádi, in tat. 28*30'30^ and 16 miles/25 km. 
north-east of Makni (Ptolemy's Makna) on the 
‘Akaba Gulf coast, is the archaeological site known 
locally as Maghá'ir Shu‘ayb “the caves of Shu'ayb”, 
referring to à large necropolis with tombs carved 
into a very soft and friable limestone, hence much 
worse-preserved than those at Petra. As Musil and 
Philby correctly surmised, the tombs are Nabataean; 
the surface pottery is largely Nabataean and Roman, 
and a fragment of a monumental inscription in 
Latin has been found. Parr's expedition also noted 
extensive areas of ruins nearby on the eastern 
side of the wádl, and the participants in the expedi- 
tion prefer to locate the Islamic Madyan at these 
latter sites of al-Malkata and al-Maliba. 

In the Kur, following the Old Testament, 
there are repeated references to Madyan as a people: 
for example, in the stories of Moses’ stay with them 
(XX, a2; XXVIII, 21 tf., 45), where his father-in-law 
(Jethro ia the O.T.) is still anonymous, or in one 
of the stereotyped legends of prophets in which the 
Madyan are punished because they would not believe 
their prophet Shu'ayb (VII, 83-91; XI, 85-98; XXIX, 
35-6). This Shu‘ayb was later identified with the 
father-in-law of Moses, for which there is no authority 
in the Old Testament; but in the early süras (XV, 78; 
XXVI, 176-91; XXXVIII, 12/13) it is not the people 


of Madyan but the aşhäb al-ayka “men of the thicket” 
who reject the divine message brought by Shufayb. 
A. F. L. Beeston has recently suggested that these 
last were the devotees of the Nabataean deity 
Dusares or Dhu ‘I-Shara [g.v.] (and Musil noted that 
the lower part of the Wadi "I-Abyad was full of dense 
undergrowth) and that they must nevertheless have 
‘been closely connected with Madyan, despite the 
Muslim exegetes’ distinguishing of two separate 
ns for Shu'ayb; the version of Shu‘ayb's 
mission in the Meccan sūras might be considered 
as that intended for an audience familiar through 
its trading links with the cult of Dhu "Shara in 
northwestern Arabia, and that of the Medinan sūras 
for one familiar only with the general existence 
of Madyan, See The “Men of the Tanglewood" in the 
Quran, in JSS, xiii (1968), 253-5, and also C. E. 
Bosworth, The Quréwic prophet Shu‘aib and Ibn 
Taimiyya’s epistle concerning him, in Muséon, 
Ixxxvil (1974), 425 ff, and suu‘ave, 
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Arabien, Frankfurt 1829; idem, Reise in Abyssinion, 
Frankfurt 1838-40; Sir Richard Burton, The gold- 
mines of Midian and ihe ruined Midianite cities, 
London 1878; idem, The land of Midian (revisited), 
London 1879, esp. i 184 tf; T. Nüldeke, in 
Encyclopaedia Biblica, iil, cols. 3079-82; A. Musil, 
The northern Héfdi, a topographical itinerary, 
New York 1926, 109-20, 278-88; H. St. J. Philby, 
The land of Midian, London 1957; A. Grohmann, 
Arabien, Munich 1963, 56-9; P. J. Parr, G. L. 
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(F. Buni - (C. E. Bosworth) 
Kris MAFAKHIR A1-BARBAR, the title of 
2n anonymous work written to the greater 
glory of the Berbers of Morocco and al-Andalus, 
existing in a ms. of the Bibliotheque Générale of 
Rabat (cote rozo D). E. Lévi-Provengal published 
from this, as Fragments historiques sur les Berberes 
au mayen dge—Nubadh ia^rikkiyya fi akkbár al- 
Barbar fi "L-kurüm al-wwsi (Collection de textes 
arabes publiée par l'Institut des Hautes Études 
Marocaines, i, Rabat 1934), the following extracts: 
a chapter from Ibn Hayyan's Mubtabis on the rela- 
tions of alMansir Ibn Abt ‘Amir [pu] with the 
Berbers of the Maghrib (pp. 3-37), a passage from 
Abi Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik alWarrük's Mibbds 
fi abhbar al-Maghrib wa 'LAmdalus wa-Fās on 
Ziri b. ‘Atiyya and his son al-Mu'izz (37-42); an ex- 
tended section on the revolts, the Berber chiefs and 
kings in Spain and the Maghrib, stemming in large 
part from Ibn Hammadih al-Sabtl's Mubtabas 
(43-60), with the intercalation of passages borrowed 
from Mubammad b. Abi "I-Madjd al-Maghil's Kids 
Asäb al-Barbar (48-52, 57-8), from al-Warrdk on 
the Almoravids (53), from Ibn Bassam's Dhakhira 
on the Barghawata and the Almoravids (54-7) and 
from Aba ‘Ali Ibn Rashik on the Almohads (59-60); 
concise biographies of scholars, writers, poets, 
saints and even false prophets of the Berbers (60-78) ; 
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a passage from Ibn Hazm's Djamhava on the Berber 
tribes established in Spain (78-80); and finally, 
a list of the Almoravid governors of al-Andalus 
according to al-Warrak’s chronicle (1-2). 

The only indication about the anonymous author 
comes from the biography of the shaykk Abü AIT 
Salih b. Abd al-Hallm, where it is said that the latter 
was alive in 712/1312, the very year in which the 
compilation was put together. But we have here 
quite clearly the case of a Berber who, although a 
good Muslim, is especially proud to belong to a people 
whose entitlement to glory he undertakes to proclaim, 
since many people consider this people as "the most 
erring people, the most ignorant, the most lacking in 
good qualities and the farthest from virtuous deeds". 
In order to achieve this aim, he eschews retailing 
all the history of the Berbers since the time, so he 
says, when they settled in the Maghrib after having 
fled {rom Syria in the wake of David's killing of 
Goliath, and limits himself to recalling their part 
in al-Mansür Tbn Abi ‘Amir’s expedition against Al- 
geciras in 368/978-0, but he nevertheless intends to 
speak of “their kings during the Islamic period, their 
Chiefs, their rebels, their genealogies and some of 
their famous men”. This programme seems then to 
have been carried out. 

Lévi-Provengal thinks that Ibn Khaldün probably 
used this Kita Mafákhir al-Barbar, and his opinion 
is substantially shared by Maya Shatzmiller, who 
has recently drawn attention to the existence, in 
the Bibliothèque Générale of Rabat, of a ms. (cote 
K 1275), whose contents she has studied in a note 
Une source méconnue de l'histoire des Berbires: le 
Kitab al-Ans&b li-Abi Hayyla, in Arabica, xxx|1 
(1983), 73-9. It is quite certain that the fragments 
published by Lévi-Provengal belong to this ms., so 
that the problems posed by a compilation of this 
kind can now be examined with greater sureness. 
Moreover, Lévi-Provencal had published Un nowveau 
ricit de la conqueté de I" Afrique du Nord par les Arabes, 
in Arabica, ijt (1954), 17-43, based on a text which 
appears equally in the ms. in question, and he con- 
sidered that the Mafdkhir al-Barbar could well be 
attributed "with likelihood to Ibn *Idhàrl", but 
Mme, Shatzmiller comes very near to attributing 
to Abd Hayyän (654-745/1286-1344) the authorship 
of the compilation which she describes, 


(E) 

AU-MAFARROKHI, worappat v. safo, author 
of the local history of Isfahan in Arabic 
entitled Risdlat Mabésin Isfahén. The work appears 
to have been writtea during the reign of Malik Shah 
(465-85/1072-92). Nothing is known about al-Mafar- 
Tükhls life, but it is apparent from the wealth of 
Poetry contained in the work and from the frequent 
use of rhymed prose that he was an adib. He cites 
his father, Abu 'l-Pad! Sad, as his skayAh and quotes 
several of his poems. 

He claims descent (92) from one Mafarrakh b. 
Bakhtiyar who in turn was descended from Adhurshi- 
burn b. Adhurmanan, whom he describes as com- 
pleting the building of the walls of Djayy, the fortified 
nucleus of pre-Islamic Isfahan, one hundred and 
Seventy years before Islam. SamSini claims (al. 
Ansab, fol. 502b) that the nisba al-Mifarrakht relates 
only to mawéli of the original Máfarrükh, but the 
genealogies of earlier bearers of the nisba seem in 
several instances to go back to Mürarrükh himself 
(cf. Abu Nuaym, Akhbar Isfahan, i, 134-5; 5, 142, 
272, 325). On his grandmother's side, al-Máfarrükhi 
claims descent (25-6) from a poet in the retinue 
of ‘Adud al-Dawla named Abü Muslim Tahir b. 


Muhammad, himself alleged'y descended from Abū 
Muslim the ‘Abbasid revolutionary. A final ancestor 
cited on his maternal grandmother's side was related 
to a one-time governor (99). 

Al-Mifarrikht’s book reflects his education in adab 
and familiarity with court culture. Unlike other local 
histories of the period, it pays little attention to 
religion and contains no biographies of Sulama?. 
Instead, it contains poetry in praise of Isfahan, 
descriptions of the area's points of interest, tales 
from the pre-Islamic period, and encomiums of 
Bayid and Saldjükid rulers. 

An 8th/isth century Persian translation of the 
work contains many interpolations that postdate 
al-Mifarrikh!'s composition, These have been 
identified by Browne. 

Bibliography: Kitàb Mahdsin Isfahan, cd. 
Djalat al-Din Tihranl, Tehran 1312/1933. The 
Persian translation, Tardjwma-yi Mabésin-i Iş 
Jahan, ed. ‘Abbas Ikbil, Tehran 1326/2949, is 
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MAFIA, the name of a group of islands off 

the Tanzanian coast in approximately 8'S and 
40° E. They consist of a main island commonly known 
as Mafia Island, but by its inhabitants as Chole 
Shamba (Swa. "Plantation Chole”); a very small 
island known as Chole or Chole Mjini (Swa. “Town 
Chole"); Juani; Bwejuw; and Jibondo. The only 
references in Arabic literature are in Abmad b, 
Madjid al-Nadjdi's log books, where it is called 
Manaliyya, and in the anonymous History of K ihoa, 
where it occurs once as Manfasiya, four times as 
Manfiyya, and three times as Manfasa. In Portuguese 
there are further references ín a now lost Chrénita 
dos Reyes de Quiloa ("Chronicle of the Kings of Kil- 
wa"), where it is generally spelt Montia, and in other 
historians and archives. In Swahili, Freeman- 
Grenville has published a traditional history of the 
town of Kua, Juani Island, Mafia; a variant version 
of this by Amur Omar Saidi, a former hadi, has been 
published by D. W. I, Piggott, and another version 
by T. M. Revington. At Kisimani Mafia (Swa. "at 
the well of Mafia"), H, N. Chittick has excavated 
the remains of a mosque and other buildings; he 
has likewise cleared the palace and a number of 
mosques at Kua, Juani Island. 

No consecutive history can be established for the 
main island. The founder of Kilwa, 'ATI b. al-Husayn 
b. “Ali, retired to Mafia in his old age, and set up his 
son Mubammad as ruler in ca. 386/996. He was suc- 
ceeded by bis brother, Basbat, who ruled for four-and- 
a-half years. The third ruler of Kilwa, Dawid b. “Ali, 
also made Mafia his residence, after abdicatin at 
Kilwa in favour of his son. In the reign of Dàwüd b. 
Sulayman of Kilwa (? ca. 526-66/1131-70), Mafia is 
mentioned as a mere appanage of Kilwa. It is not 
mentioned again until the reign of Sulayman b. ale 
Hasan II (ea. 1294-308), when it revolted. It was 
recovered post 1310 by his son, al-Hasan b, Sulayman 
1E (ca. 1310-33). When the Portuguese took Kilwa 
in 1505, Mafia passed quietly into their hands. They 
bartered goods for local produce, cattle, ghee and 
gum copal. They had a small blockhouse, but its 
site has so far not beeu identified, In 1653 the islands 
were pillaged by the King of Pemba, who was forth- 
with punished by Francisco de Seixas Cabreira. 
When the Portuguese lost Mombasa to the “Umani 
Arabs in 1698, Mafia again quietly changed hands; 
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and when, after a brief comeback (1728-9), the 
Umänls again expelled the Portuguese from Mom- 
basa, several Portuguese residents in Mafia deemed 
it wiser to become Muslim. Under the ‘Umants, 
Arabs gradually acquired the southern part of the 
main island, turning it over to coconut plantations, 
for which its sandy soil is especially favourable, 

‘The excavations carried out by Chittick show that 
Kisimani Mafia was important from the 6th/r2th to 
Bthjrath centuries, but that it thereafter declined. 
According to the diary of Lt. (later Admiral) J. B. 
Eustace, the last inhabitants departed after the 
disastrous cyclone of 1872. In Kua it has been shown 
that most of the buildings belong to the rzth/i8th 
century, The site covered some thirty to forty acres, 
including the palace, and there were at least seven 
mosques and two cemeteries. It is now totally 
deserted. There are also late mediaeval Islamic 
remains on Chole and Jibondo Islands. 

In Uménl times, the islands were ruled from Chole, 
When the Germans took the islands over when 
German East Africa was proclaimed in 1885, they 
built a headquarters there and a street of shops, 
which still survive. The administrative headquarters 
were in 1911 transferred, however, to Kilindoni, 
on the main island, and this is the present seat of 
government, The greatest number of the inhabitants, 
in all about 16,000, live in the northern part of the 
main island. They are almost all Muslims. Some as- 
pects of their society have been described by A. P. 
Caplan. Regrettably, there is no description of the 
state of Islamic learning, albeit clearly there is a 
class of literati; at other levels witchcraft practices 
abound. 
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3964. (G. S. P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE) 
MAFRUSHAT (A), that which is spread 

out (on the ground or on a bed), bedding. 

In mediaeval times, there was no adequate, single 
term for designating furniture and furnishings; 
this idea was expressed rather by the term farsh 
(meaning not only "that which is spread out" 
but also, by extension, the more solid domestic ob- 
jects which filled the role of "furniture" according 
to western concepts—whence the adjective mafrüsh 
"furnished, provided with furnishings” [see ATHATH 
in Suppl) or else by collocations of words such as 
fargk and dla (lit. carpets, mattresses and utensils), 
forsk and athith (carpets, mattresses and domestic 


articles), elc, Carpets, mats and cushions played an 
important part in domestic interiors, at this time, 
Complete furnishing ensembles were often put to- 
gether through the use of various cushions, set 
around low oriental tables which were quite un- 
suitable for the use of chairs and stools (seats of 
this kind existed, but had restricted functions; 
they were rarely used at meal times [see A7HATHI, 
and by use of cushions there were formed circles 
(alba, with its sadr or place of honour, often a 
Seat or a throne, sarir, (akkt, in palaces) for gatherings 
of friends, family celebrations, literary discussions, 
etc. The use of rigid seats and of sofas and couches 
was more limited, and that of cushions, for sitting. 
upon, more widespread (but this depended on the 
circumstances and the social setting). People leading 
a simpler life made do with sitting on very simple 
cushions or on a carpet or mat, but rarely on the 
actual earth. However, in the gatherings of high 
society, the persons farthest from the sadr received 
the lowest seats and had to make do with a single 
cushion (other persons each got two cushions, one 
on top of the other, or a cushion folded into two— 
quite a social hierarchy!) or a carpet. Actually to 
sit on the carth was considered, in such social groups, 
to be a sign of mourning. 

In many households, the carpets and mats were 
protected by means of a lining, and it was difficult 
to distinguish the carpets from the mattresses, but 
better-off households had clearly-distinguishable 
mattresses which were placed on beds with frames 
(a rare and expensive piece of furniture). On the 
carpets [see BisA7 in Suppl.) were placed other do- 
mestic articles which served as mattresses, seats 
and bedding at one and the same time, according to 
the so-called “oriental” way of life. Mattresses 
(Pardkato, didia*, farsh, firdsh, haskivya, iwass, 
smudarraba, markad, martaba, marah, mifrdsh, farrdha 
and finfisa) were usually placed on the ground. 
Cushions (bardka*a, d@Pira, hagkiyya, husbána, bifa, 
mikhadda, misfaka, misdagha, misnad or misnada, 
mudawwara, numruk, [infi tuka, tukiyya or 
wisdda) varied greatly; they were distinguished by 
their functions (cushions for the back, for sitting 
on, for leaning on with the elbow and pillows) and 
by their shapes (big, small, elongated, round, rec- 
tangular, ete.), Often, however, their original func- 
tion had become changed. Thus mikhadda, properly 
“pillow”, might be used for sitting upon, and wisãda, 
properly a much larger cushion often used for sup- 
porting the back, might be used for "pillow"; in 
the spoken language of mediaeval Egypt, mithadda 
was used for all kinds of cushions and the word wisdda 
had almost disappeared from usage so that, in order to 
designate a pillow, resort had to be made to a pleon- 
asm, mikhadda li 'Léhadd “pillow for the head", 
lit. "for the cheek", "Offering" a cushion (to someone 
who had been invited) was literally “throwing down"* 
(faraka) a cushion, but this verb was also used, by 
extension, in the meaning of offering someone a 
chair, stool, ete., and thus symbolises the transition 
between a purely “oriental” mode of life and the 
use, in certain circles, of solid furniture. 

Sedentary civilisation was always proud of its 
luxury cushions (see J. Katabacek, Susandschird, 
Leipzig 1881, e.g. 71, 81: cushions covered in em- 
broidered tapestry), and sometimes it accused the 
ancient Arabs of never having had any of them (Ibn 
Khaldin, Mukaddima, tr. Rosenthal, i, 347-8 and 
n. 85). But this accusation was far from the truth; 
the Bedouins had their own kinds of cushion (see 
al-Tha‘aiibl, Fikh alJugha, Beirut 1881, 130-1, and 
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other sources). The arts of weaving, making tapes- 
tries and embroidering cushions were widespread 
amongst Bedouins, country-dwellers and city- 
dellers all through the ages. Iconographic evidence 
of the richness of shapes and functions of mattresses 
and cushions, as well as the forms and colours of 
curtains, is given in well-known miniature paintings 
(e.g. in the series illustrating the works of Dios- 
corides and al-Harir. Curtains and hangings had 
been known amongst the Arabs since pre-Islamic 
times; their role in [slam sedentary civilisation was 
even more important, as much for the daily life of the 
greater part of the various social classes as for 
the palaces and their modes of behaviour (see Ibn 
Sida, al-Mubhassas, Cairo 1316/1898-9, iv, 75; Ps. 
Diibig, K. al-Tádj, tr. Pellat, Paris r954, 56 tf; 
alWashsha?, al-Muwaghsha, Cairo 1953, 230-1; 
al-Shibushtl, K. al-Diyéedt, Baghdid 1966, 42, 
43» 45, 110, 170, 188, 424; al-Kadi Ibn al-Zubayr, 
al- Dhabhiir wa 'Iiuhaf, Kuwait 1959, passim; W. H, 
Worrell, in Ars Islamica, i [1934], 219-22; M. Canard, 
in Bysantion, xxi [1951], 363; D. Sourdel, in RET, 
xxix [1960], 132; E. Ashtor, Histoire des prix et des 
salaires dans POrient médiéval, Pacis 1969, 87, 178, 
255). The term mafrásidt (modern Tkish, mefruşat) 
still appears today in the labelling and signs of shops 
which sell curtainins, decorative fabrics, cushions, 
etc. 
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(J. Savas) 
MAFSOL (4, a term used to denote certain 
juridical categories of landed estates in 
Syria in the time of the Mamlüks. The word has no 
Connection with the Arabic root 


from the Frankish” vassal, 

Bibliography: Cl. Cahen, in JESHO, xvi 

(1973), 238. (Cz. Canen) 

(a, pl noun}, denotes the 
Arabic-speakers of the Muslim West (Maghrib, 
pl. Maghirib), as opposed to those of the East 
(Mashrik, pl. Masharik), known as Mashdrita, 
This division of Arabic-speakers into Mashdribó 
and Maghdriba—which is a continuing process, 
discernible in the contemporary dialects, variously 
categorised as Oriental and Maghribi—may be 
traced from its origins. The frontier between the 
two major groupings—Muslim Spain included, in 
spite of its special circumstances and its separate 
destiny—is still located to the east of Tripoli, at 
Lebda, which accounts for the peculiar situation 
of Libya, constantly divided between its Maghribi 
and Oriental associations, 

The Arabs who settled on a permanent basis 
in the West rapidly became sufficiently Maghribised 
or Hispanised to appear different from their racial 
‘compatriots who had remained in the East, as is in- 
dicated by a considerable quantity of concordant 
evidence. From the middle of the znd/8th century on- 
ward, the Arab coloay which established itself in the 
province of al-Kayrawan (the AM Ifriġiya) became 
aware of its specific local identity (see M. Tali, 
al-Maghrib min al-fath ila awáhhir al-rub* al-awwal 
min abkarn al-thint wa-budhür al-shutür bi-hasemiy- 
vàt mahalliyya, in no. 4 of Silsilat al-dirasat al- 


iditima'iyya, CERES Tunis 1979, 207-30) in violently 
opposing, at the time of the great Kbáridil upsurge 
of 122/740, fellow-Muslims who had come from the 
East to support it, while regarding it, it is true, with 
all the contempt hitherto reserved for Berbers 
alone. A similar evolution, with opposition between 
indigeneous Arabs (baladiyydn) and “foreigners” 
arriving at a later stage, is also to be observed in 
‘Muslim Spain, although the distinction became 
blurred in the course of time (see E. Lévi-Provengal, 
Hist. Esp. mus., Paris 1950, i, 44-53, 83, 110, 345). 
In the East, the Maghrib! (pl. Maghariba) in turn 
created the impression of a poor relation, and this 
old mediaeval refiex is so tenacious that it continues 
to the present day, with varying nuances and in 
varying degrees, to colour Mashrik-Maghrib relations 
at all lovels, including that of music. In spite of 
all the developments that have taken place, the 
Maghrib still admires the Mashrik and imports 
from it, much more than it exports to it, cultural 
consumer goods such as books, films and records. 

We are concerned here with a very ancient phe- 
nomenon which deserves analysis and explanation, 
and to which no overall study has yet been devoted. 
‘The following are examples dating back to the first 
two centuries of Islam: Abd Mubammad Ibn “Imran 
al-Tudjībi (d. x25/743 or 743), resident in Tunis, 
cherished a genuine feeling of exile in this “barren 
corner”, that is the Maghrib (M. Talbi, L'Emirat 
agklabide, Paris 1966, 43); the Tunisian Ibn Farrükb, 
who studied in “Irak under Abū Hanlfa (80-r50/700- 
68 [g.».]), was humiliated on account of his Maghribi 
demeanour (li "-maghribiyya, ibid., 20); Asad b. 
al-Furat (d. 212/827 [g.v.]), who became one of the 
most eminent teachers of al-Kayrawan, was allowed 
to attend lectures given by Malik (d. 179/796 [g..]) 
to a group of Egyptians, because he was too intelli- 
gent to remain in the class of the Magháriba (ibid., 
20); ete. The Maghrib was thus visibly subject to an 
inferiority complex vis-d-vis the Mashrik, a fact 
which led Ibn Bassdm (d. 542/1147) to write indig- 
nantly: "The people of our lands are eager to ape 
the Orientals .., to such an extent that if a raven 
were to croak in those distant horizons, oc a fly to 
buzz in the furthermost extremities of Syria or 
“Irak, they would fall on their knees as if before an 
idol, and recite all this like words of Scripture" 
(Dhakhira, ed. Cairo 1358/1931, if, 2). 

This explains why the dominant direction for 
the movement of élites has above all been established 
as from the West to East. For purposes of demon- 
stration, it may be noted that al-Makkarl (d. 1041/ 
1641 (g.v.]) compiled a list of 307 Andalusians who 
visited the Orient (Naff, ed. Thsin ‘Abbas, Beirut 
1968, il, 5-704) as against 148 Orientals who made 
the reverse journey (ibid, iii, 5-149). An even more 
significant fact is that no great poet of Damascus, 
of Baghdad or of Cairo, in fact, no poet at all, ever 
set out on the road to the Maghrib. The ribla, a jour- 
ney usually with the combined objectives of pil- 
grimage, of study and occasionally also of trade, 
took place, for evident religious cult and cultural 
reasons, in an castward direction. The traveller 
usually returned to his own land endowed with 
knowledge and prestige, 

But it very often happened that a traveller settled 
permanently in the Orient. Thus Maghribl colonies 
were formed in the major eastern metropolises 
which marked the pilgrimage routes, particularly at 
Alexandria, at Cairo, at Ks, at Damascus, at Medina 
and at Mecca. In the absence of a systematic general 
study, their history is still fragmentarily and imper- 
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fectly understood. It may, however, be assumed that 
if the Maghribi presence was felt, and at times con- 
centrated, in the East, it nover played in history and 
in society a role equivalent to that of the Persians 
of the Turks. In particular, there was no Maghribi 
shu*übiyya, and no influence on institutions or on 
the style of life, 

Berber women were highly regarded in the Umay- 
yad and ‘Abbasid courts. Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
(105-25/724-43) requested some of them from his 
governor of Iftikiya (M. Talbi, op. laud., 33); Abū 
Dia‘far aF-Mansür (136-58/754-75), himself the son 
of a Berber mother, Salima, married a woman from 
al-Kayrawan, Umm Misa, mother of the future 
caliph Mubammad al-Mahdi (158-69/775-85); Rab, 
originating from the Nafza tribe, was the mother 
of *Abd al-Rabman al-Dakhil (r38-72/756-88), 
the founder of the Umayyad dynasty of Spain; 
Katal was the mother of al-Mu‘tadid (279-89/892- 
902); and Karatis was the mother of al-Kahir (320-3/ 
932-4; M. Talbi, op. laud., 42-3). 

In the armies of the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
caliphs, the role of the Maghribls, without ever 
having the importance of the Khurisinls or of the 
Turks, was far from being negligible. Under the lead- 
ership of Tárils b. Ziyad, Berbers played a decisive 
part in the conquest of Spain. In 98/717 the army of 
Itrlkiya (djaysh Ifrikiya), led by al-Mughira b, Abl 
Burda al-Kurashi, participated in a major assault, 
which ultimately met with failure, on Constantinople 
(Abu ‘Arab, Tabakat, ed. Ben Cheneb, Paris 1915, 
22; Ibn *Idhári, Baydn, ed. G. S. Colin and E. Lévi- 
Provençal, Leiden 1948, i, 49). In Baghdad, it was 
from the time of the reign of al-Mutawakkil (232-47/ 
347-61) that the Magháriba began to play, in the army 
and under officers drawn from their own ranks, a con- 
siderable role. They received pay equal to that of 
the Turks (al-Tabari, Ta’rith, ed. Abu "I-Fadl Ibri- 
him, Cairo 1968, ix, 155), and, with the latter, they 
nominated al-Mustain (248-52/862-66) as successor 
to al-Muntasir (247-8/861-2; al-Tabarl, ix, 256). 
‘They abandoned him subsequently, taking an oath of 
loyalty, again in partnership with the Turks who 
played the role of a driving force, to al-Mu‘tazz (al- 
Tabari, ix, 287) and participated actively in the civil 
war which broke out between 251/865 and 252/866 
{al-Tabari, ix, 290, 295, 304-39). In 255/869 they took 
part in the dethronement and assassination of al- 
Mu‘tazz, who was unable to pay their salaries and 
those of the Turks, and, from this moment onward, 
they ceased to occupy the forefront of the stage. 

Jt is not until the time of the Fatimids that the 
Maghribis are seen making a massive influx into 
the Orient. The Fátimids owed their victory to 
the Kutama Berbers [g.v.], and the latter followed 
them to Cairo and to Damascus, forming the spear- 
head of their army and of their Ism*lli propaganda. 
Djawhar al-Sikilll, the conqueror of Egypt, gave 
them positions of authority at all levels of powers. 
"In all functions, without exception, Djawhar 
appointed a Maghrib! as partner to the official who 

“already held the post", writes al-Maķrizi (Itiz, 
78). Between 361/972 and 363/974, the Kutima 
were the instigators of numerous riots in Cairo. 
In 386/996 they imposed their chieftain, Ibn (Ammar, 
on the caliph al-Hakim (386-4r1/996-1020), In 
Damascus, the presence of the Magháriba also led 
to trouble. The most serious riot, in which they 
clashed with the indigenous population, broke out 
in 461/1069. The town and the Great Mosque suffered 
severe damage. 

Numerous representatives of the Maghribi élite 


were not content with visiting the East; they settled 
there. Obviously, an exhaustive list cannot be 
presented here. For purposes of illustration, the 
following are among the most eminent: al-Turtüshí, 
born in Tortosa in 451/1059 and died ca. szs/rz3t in 
Egypt, where he exercised wide influence as a fasth 
and ascetic; Ibn Diubayr, the celebrated author of 
a ria, born in Valencia in s4of1145 and died in 
6r4/t217 in Alexandria, where he gathered around 
him a circle for the study of tradition and of Sifism; 
Mubyi "IDin Ibn alArabl (560-636/1155-1240 
ig.v.]), the most famous and most controversial of 
the Süfis, born in Murcia and buried in Damascus 
in the furba of the distinguished family of the Ibn 
al-Zakl, who had welcomed him; the historian ‘Aba 
al-Wabid al-Marrákushl who, born in Marrakesh in 
81/1185, took the road to the East in 613/1216 and 
died there some time after 621/1224, having lived 
successively in Egypt, Baghdad, the Hidjaz and 
Damascus; Ibn Marzük (ca. 710-81/r310-79 (q-]), 
who, born in Tlemcen, left in 771/1370 for Cairo 
where he enjoyed high repute and became Padi, 
preacher and teacher; Ibn Khaldün who, born in 
Tunis in 732/1332, settled permanently in Cairo 
(784-808/1382-1405), without ever relinquishing his 
Maghribi clothing; al-Makkarl who, born in Tlemcen 
in 986/1578, left in 1027/1618 for the Orient, where 
he composed at the request of his students in Damas- 
cus his much-praised Nafh al-fib, dying in Cairo in 
1043/2641. 

Among the contemporaries, the following may 
be noted: Bayram al-Tinust (1840-89), author of 
the Safwas al-i'tibdr, who settled in Cairo; the amir 
‘Abd al-Kalir (1807-83) who, freed and given a pen- 
siou by the French authorities, in 1855 chose to live 
in Damascus where he played an appreciable moder- 
ating role; “Abd al-Kadir al-Wardight al-Maghribt 
(d. 1895), who was one of the most eminent teachers 
of al-Azhar; and ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djazair] (1887- 
1945), a distinguished member of the Arab Academy 
of Damascus. 

Finally, it may be recalled that the founder of a 
religion—that of the Barghawata (g-1.}—Ynus b. 
Ilyas b. Tarif (227-71/842-84), sought his inspiration 
in the Orient (M. Talbi, Héresie, acculturation et 
nationalisme des Berbires Barghawdia, in Actes du 
premier congrès d'éudes des cultures méditerrandennes 
influence arabo-berbire, Algiers 1973, 217-33), 
and that the founder of a school and of a state, Ibn 
Tümart [g.s.] (ca. 471-524/1078-1130), there brought 
together the elements of the doctrine which gave 
birth to the Almohad movement, 

The presence of Maghiriba in the Fast was not 
confined exclusively to distinguished individuals, 
It also comprised populous colonies of merchants, 
students and various types of émigrés, Information 
on these colonies is very scanty. Only that of the 
littkiyan Jews who settled in Cairo between the 
1rth and 13th centuries is fairly well-known today, 
through the medium of the Geniza documents, edi- 
ted by S. D. Goitein (4 Mediterranean society, i, Ber- 
keley-Los Angeles 1967, ii, Berkeley-Los Angeles 
-London 1971, iii, Berkeley-Los Angeles 1978; 
and Letters of medieval Jewish traders, Princeton 
1974). These documents reveal a well-organised 
and perfectly-structured world, endowed with 
efficient means of communication and of currency 
transfer, all of this in the service of important 
commercial operations covering not only the whole of 
the Mediterranean basin but extending as far as the 
Indian Ocean. The recent study by J.-C. Garcin has 
in addition underlined the decisive role played by 
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the Maghiriba in the restoration and reinforcement 
of Sunnism in Egypt after the fall of the Fatimids. 
At Kuna [g.v] on the pilgrimage route and a day's 
march to the north of Küs [gv], they settled in 
large numbers. "The town to a large extent owed its 
new prosperity to the prestige which it acquired when 
saintly persons, most of them Maghribi, settled there, 
died there and were buried in its cemetery which be- 
came a place of pilgrimage in its own right. These 
ascetics and mystics were distinguished by their 
Sunnism, and it was through them rather than 
through the direct influence of circles in Alexandria or 
Cairo that the Sunni ‘counter-reformation’ spread 
among the people" (Un centre musulman ... Qas, 
Cairo 1976, 161), This example is not unique. Louis 
Pouzet, in a well-documented article (Maghrébins à 
Damas au VII*|XII* siècle, in BEO, xxviii (1977), 
167-99) stresses how the Maghüriba, installed in 
large numbers in Syria, “where able to profit from. 
circumstances relatively unfavourable towards them. 
(exile and partially enforced emigration, personal 
difficulties of a doctrinal kind and otherwise, political 
agitation and upheavals in the very land of their 
exile, etc.) to establish a presence of the very highest 
level for some of them, and quite prestigious for 
the “Maghribi colony’ of Damascus as a whole" (192). 
In the 18th century, the presence of Maghariba in 
Cairo is seen to be more numerous and varied than 
ever: students at al-Azhar having at their disposal a 
riude of their own and constituting a pressure-group 
which could show itself formidable on certain occa- 
sions; traders exercising a monopoly over the mark- 
oting of certain products such as oil or jarbûshs; 
ete, (A. Raymond, Artisans et commerçants au Caire. 
au XVIII siècle, Damascus 1974, i, 171, 191, 201, 
i, $2, 419, 452, 4706, 507, 518). Their number is 
estimated at 15,000 or 20,000 persons, firmly in- 
stalled in certain quarters such as that of the Ibn 
Tülün Mosque. On his arrival in Egypt, Bonaparte 
clashed with them; unable to dislodge them from 
Catro, he contemplated utilising them and decided 
to raise a “Maghrib! battalion” constituted of "ener- 
getic scoundrels, as pitiless as their chief” (A. Ray- 
mond, Tunisiens et Maghrébins au Caire aw dix- 
huitième siècle, in CT [1959], nos. 26-7, 364-5). 
This enterprise failed, since the Maghribis were among 
those who responded most enthusiastically to the 
call for resistance. The establishment of the French 
in North Africa gave rise to a vast migratory move- 
ment, essentially in three phases: 1881-8, 1890-1908 
and 1909-14. In general, Algerians settled in Syria, 
and Tunisians in Constantinople, in Egypt and 
in Tripolitania (P. Bardin, Alpériens ci Tunisiens 
ta l'Empire Oltoman de 1848 d ror4, Paris 
1978). 

Recent history provides further examples of the 
continuity of the Maghribi presence in the East. 
The Tunisian nationalist leader, al-Shaykh al- 
‘Tha‘Alibl, visited Egypt in 1898, met the reformist 
scholar Muhammad ‘Abduh, was influenced by him 
and introduced his ideas in Tunisia (N. A. Ziadeh, 
Origins of nationalism in Tunisia, Beirut 1062, 97 ff.). 
Later, when the Arab League was created, President 
Habib Bourguiba, then leader of the Néo-Destour 
Party, travelled secretly to Cairo in March 1945. 
With the Moroccan Istiklal and the PPA (Parti 
Populaire Algérien) he established there, in 1947, 
the “Bureau du Maghreb" before returning to Tunis 
on 8 September 1949. 

Bibliography: Besides the references cited 
in the body of the article, information may be 
gleaned from all sources of a historical or geo- 


graphical nature, in particular from the Riles 

and the Tabakat, (M. Tares) 

AVMAGHAZI (also maghāsi 'l-nabi, maghāzi 
rasül allāh), a term which, from the time of the work 
on the subject ascribed to al-Wäķidi (d. 207/823), 
if not earlier, has significd in particular the 
expeditions and raids organised by the 
Prophet Mubammad in the Medinan period. 

The first such sortie is reported by al-Wakidl 
to have involved a party of thirty men led by Hamza 
b. “Abd al-Muttalib, which in 1/623 briefly inter- 
cepted a Kurashi caravan heading for Mecca from 
Syria on the coastal route (other accounts differ) 
The last was an expedition in the direction of Syria 
by an army of 3,000 men under the command of 
Usáma b. Zayd in 11/632, immediately following the 
Prophet's death. For al-Wāķidi (largely followed by 
Ibn Sad), the compass of the term al-maghäsi 
appears to have included important ghaswas (such 
as those of Ubud, al-Khandak, al-Hudaybiyya, 
Khaybar, Mecca, Hunayn and Tabük; Badr is 
elsewhere styled a głarwa, but not by al-WAkid), 
small-scale sariyyas (such as that of Hamza), acts 
of assassination of individuals (notably Ka‘ b. al- 
Ashraf), and such other significant events of the 
period as the pilgrimage of o/631, the Aidjdjat al- 
wada* of 10/632, and the death of the Prophet in 
11/632. In this narrower sense of events in the 
Medinan period, principally expeditions, raids 
and assassinations numbering in excess of eighty, 
but also in a broader sense of the Prophet's biog- 
raphy and background, the term al-maghdsi came to 
be rooted in the Islamic reflective tradition at an 
early stage and was perpetuated in lator works both 
for the more serious purposes of ‘itm, e.g. [bn ‘Abd al- 
Bas (d. 463/t071), al-Kalà' (d. 634/1237) and 
Sayyid al-Nas (d. 734/1334), and on a popular 
pe particularly with poetic embellishments re- 
miniscent of chansons de geste (see Paret). 

It is this broader sense of the term maghdst 
which appears to have been prevalent in respect of 
the earliest Muslim transmissions relating to the 
period of the Prophet (see, for example, the commeuts 
by Sezgin, 251, 275). Moreover, while Sachau's sug- 
gestion that the term maghās was a calque on the 

strugeles" of Christian spiritual athletes (Das 
Berliner Fragment, 448) may be unconvincing, it is 
nonetheless apparent that it was the term maghdst 
that characterised the early transmissions and that 
the term sira emerged only later as signifying a 
literary genre relating specifically to the Prophet, 
In 1699, Hartmann (Die angebliche sira, 32) opined 
that Ibn Isbàk "hat keine sira geschrieben" and it 
has since been proposed (Hinds, Maghasi and Stra) (1) 
that not just Ibn Isbàk but ail transmitters and 
compilers before Ibn Hisham (d. 218/834 or 213) who 
dealt with material about the period of the Prophet 
in general regarded that material as being about 
maghasi; (2) that Ibn Highám, in using the term sira, 
was simply introducing the bulk of the Magkasi of 
Ibn Ishak with a term which was in the idiom of his 
own time; and (3) that it was probably al-Wakidt 
d. 207/823) who was the first to view maghdst and 
sira as fields of study which were related but could 
somehow be differentiated—a view in which he was 
evidently followed by Ibn Sad (d. 230/845]. Those 
scholars who concerned themselves with maghdst and 
pre-deceased Ibn Ishik (whose probable date of 
death was 150/767) included notably ‘Urwa b. al- 
Zubayr (d. 94/714), al-Zuhri (d. 124/742) and Masa 
b. *Ukba (d. 141/758) (tor further namos and details, 
see Horovitz; al-Dürl, Bath, 20-7, 6-13; and 
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Sezgin, 276-87); ín addition, a Kitab al-Maghari 
is ascribed to each of sever compilers who died after 
Tbn Ishak, but before al-Wāķidi (viz. Ma‘mar b. 
Rashid (d. 154/770), Abd Ma‘shar Nadjib b. ‘Abd 
al-Rabman (d. 170/786), ‘Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad 
b. ABI Bakr (d. 176/792), ‘All b. Mudjahid (4. 182] 
798), Yabya b. Sad al-Umaw! (d. 194/809), al-Walid 
b. Muslim al-Umawt (d. 195/810), and ‘Abd Allah 
b. Wahb (d. 197/8r2)), while the few works dating 
from the same period which contain the term sira 
in their titles bear no relation to the Prophet (see 
Hinds for references). 

Just how broad the scope of these early maghast 
works was is difficult to determine, since (apart 
from a few papyri) they survive only in later recen- 
sions (in the case of the work of Ibn Isbak) or as 
fragmented citations in later compilations (in the 
ease of the other works), While the existing re- 
censions of Ibn Ishak’s work are restricted in scope 
to the period and background of the Prophet, it 
has been proposed by Horovitz (The earliest biog- 
raphirs, 166-7) in respect of the Kitdb al-Maghasi 
of Müsá b. ‘Ukba that that work may have included 
material relating not only to the period of the 
first four caliphs but also to the Umayyad period. 
Although Schacht (On Masd b. ‘Ugba's Ailab al- 
maghási, 296) did not accept this proposal, other 
evidence has since become available to support the 
view that, in early Islamic times, the subject matter 
of maghast was drawn at least from the period of 
the first four caliphs in addition to that of the 
Prophet. This evidence is to be found in the Kitab al- 
Maghasi contained within the Musannaf of the 
Yemeni mudaddith ‘Abd al-Razz’k b. Hammam 
al-San‘ant_(s26-211/744-827), where the majority 
of the reports bear the ismdd Ma mar b. Rashid 
from al-Zuhri and presumably reflect tbe view of 
those two authorities about what constituted the 
proper subject matter of maghási. The account starts 
with the digging of the well of Zamzam (as does 
Yünus b. Bukayr's recension of Ibn Ishak's Maghési), 
moves on to the background of the Prophet and the 
main events of his lifetime, and then touches on 
various events after the Prophet's death; these 
events include the bay‘a of Abū Bakr at the Saklfat 
Bani S&'ida, Abd Bakr's appointment of “Umar as 
his successor, the conflict between ‘Ali and Mu‘awiya, 
the ghird, the ghazwa (sic) of al-Kadisiyya, and the 
marriage of Fatima, 

The published papyri shed little light ou the 
general character of early »agházi works, The 
earliest relevant document so far known is an eight- 
line papyrus text dated by Grohmann to the early 
2nd/8th century, which contains some details about 
the battle of Badr (Arabic papyri from Hirbet el- 
Mird, Louvain 1963, 82-4, 105). Kister (Notes on 
the papyrus tex!) has pointed out that the last sec- 
tion of the Chicago papyrus (Or. Inst. 17635) deal- 
ing with Badr, BPr Ma*üna and the B. al-Nadir, 
which is dated by Abbott to the late znd/8th century 
and attributed by her to Mamar b. Rashid (i, 
document s), is textually almost identical with a 
passage in Abū Nufaym's Dalil al-nubwewa 
(Hyderabad 1320, 176), where the isndd ends with 
Ibn Lahia—Abu 'LAswad (d. 132/748)—Urwa b. 
al-Zubayr; Kister himself is inclined to aseribe 
authorship (sie) of the papyrus to Ibn Labl‘a (d. 174/ 
790). The early 3rd/gth century Heidelberg papyrus 
on the meeting at al-‘Akaba, the conference of 
Kuraysh in the där al-nadwa, the hidjra, and the 
expedition against Khath‘am, which has an isnéd 
going back to Wahb b. al-Munabbih, is accorded the 


Arabie title waghári Rasūl Allāh by Khoury, al- 
though this phrase nowhere appears in the text 
itself. 

It is therefore clear that only the eight-line 
Khirbat al-Mird papyrus can conceivably be regarded 
as being from the earliest (i.e. pre-‘Abbasid) period, 
and this is obviously too truncated to provide any 
definitive picture of the shape of the maghdsi works 
which are reported to have existed at that time. 
Otherwise, we have only citations at one remove or 
more in later works, and later references to the 
existence of early maghasi works. One such report, 
which has been noted in modern studies, is given by 
al-Baladhurl (d. 279/892), with an isndd going back 
to al-Zuhri, according to which the caliph ‘Abd al- 
Malik, on seeing one of his sons with hadith al- 
‘maghazi, gave orders for it to be burned and enjoined 
him (instead) to recite the Kitdb Allah and know and 
act according to the summa (Anonyme arabische 
; Goldziher, Muh. St, i, 
. 191-4); Abbott, i, 17). Goldziher, 
while remarking that there seems to be “nothing 
‘against admitting the existence of such literature in 
early times”, also comments that "the text of this 
account unmistakeably bears the stamp of those 
circles who condemned unauthenticated mak: 
in favour of authentically recommended traditions 
and in this connection he goes on to cite the saying 
attributed to [bn Hanbal that “three things have 
mo asi: tafsir, the maldhim and the maghási" (see 
also Goldziher, Richtungen, 57). 

The purpose of, and the climate of opinion about, 
the study of al-maghdsi from the second half of 
the and/8th century onwards are, however, matters 
requiring further research and only a few brief ad- 
ditional comments can be made here. Ibn Ishak is 
reported to have committed his material on al- 
ma ghási to writing for the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mansir, 
who instructed his son al-Mahdi to study the subject 
with that compiler (Abbott, i, 89; Watt, The materials 
used by Itn Ishaq, 31); and Hárün al-Rashid's chief 
Aádi, Abū Yüsuf, who had been Ibn Isbák's pupil 
(Abbott, i, 92), is said to bave been interested in 
maghdzt, tafsir and ayydm al-'arab (Goldziher, Muh. 
St., li, 207). It is apparent that one practical appli- 
cation of the study of maghdst was in that area 
of fikh called siyar, which was concerned with the 
rules of war and of dealings with non-Muslims, 
apostates and rebels, The term siyar appears in the 
corpus iuris ascribed to Zayd b. AI (kitdb al-siyar, 
bab al-ghasw wa "l-siyar), is supposed to have been 
used by Aba Hanlfa (d. 150/767), was the name by 
which the work of al-AwzA (d. 157/774) was known 
to Aba Yüsuf and al-Shafit, and figures in the titles 
of two works by al-Shaybani (d. 189/805); it was, 
moreover, a term which, as the Sth/:4th-century 
lexicographer al-Fayyümi explains, “took over from 
[the term) al-magidst on the tongues of the fukahd"". 
While this seems in general to be true, the same type 
of material also appeared elsewhere under other ru- 
brics: the appropriate section in the Mwwajfa’ of 
Malik is entitled neither magid2t nor siyar but 
diiid; in the Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzak b. 
Hammám al-San*àni the Aitdb al-djihad includes the 
sort of material that the fukahd? were styling siyar, 
Dut the work also includes a Aitib al-maghdst (as 
noted above); the later al-Bukhür has separate 
books on djihäd (bàb 1; fadl al-djihdd wa "I-siyar) 
and on wagkási, but he seems to be the exception 
in this respect among the 3rd[gth century compilers 
‘of hadith material—the other compilations contain 
books on dfihdd (and, in some cases, siyar) but not 
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on maghasi (for references, see Hinds, Maghdst and 
Siva). This declining interest in magházt as such was 
accompanied by the emergent view that Ibn Isbak 
had drawn material from Jews and Christians 
(Yáküt, UdabP, vi, 401; Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhid, 
ix, 45) and that he and [at least some] other askab 
al-maghási had Sh!“ inclinations (Udaba?, vi, 400); 
in addition, Ibn Hanbal is reported as having said 
that Ibn Ishak's handling of isndds rendered him 
unsuitable as an authority for hadith (Tahdhib, 
ix, 43), and the same consideration may have been 
behind his reported denunciation of al-Wakidi as 
Radkdkib (Tahdkib, ix, 364). 

There remains the question of how useful the 
‘maghdsi material is for the purpose of historical 
reconstruction of the early Islamic period. Here it 
may be remarked first that there are considerable 
chronological and other discrepancies between the 
accounts available; these have been discussed most 
recently by Jones (On the chronology...) and Kister 
(The expedition of Bir Ma‘ina). In more general 
terms, however, Watt sees “little ground for doubting 
the truth of the main events of the maghäsi” and is 
of the opinion that "the maghazi-material (in the 
special sense of the main outline of events, and 
omitting all anecdotes) . .. is an essential foundation 
for the biography of Mubammad and his times" (Zhe 
materials used by Ibn Ishdg, 28), On the otber hand, 
Sellheim has attempted to discern the main tenden- 
cies of Ibn Isbàk according to "layering" of sources 
(Quellensckicktung), involving an original layer which 
reflects historical reality, a further layer made up 
of legendary material about the Prophet, and a top 
layer reflecting political tendencies of Ibn Istiik’s 
own time (Prophet, Chalif und Geschichte). Such an 
approach is not wholly incompatible with Schacht's 
conclusions that an isnád cannot alone guarantee the 
authenticity of a work aseríbed to an author of the 
early 2ndj8th century and that in general “the more 
perfect the isndd, the later the tradition” (JRAS 
[t949], 147). From this standpoint, Schacht has 
examined the short Msi b. «Ukbi text (an edition 
of the 4thjoth century) published by Sachau and 
has challenged Sachau's view that the text contains 
no elements from the ‘Abbasid period. Schacht has 
seen the growth in the 2nd and 3rd centuries of 
traditions ascribed to Misi as typical of the way 
in which spurious information was put into circula- 
tion, and has concluded that "the whole of the 
standard biography of Msi in the later works is 
without documentary value, particularly the touching 
picture, taken seriously by Sachau and Horovitz, 
of his regular lectures to a circle of pupils in the 
mosque of Medina, This presupposes the concept 
of Medina as the home of Islamic learning, a concept 
which was as yet unknown to ShifiT (d. 204)" 
(On Masa b. *Uqia's hitdb al-maghási, 299). 

More recently, Wansbrough, who also doubts the 
feasibility of historical reconstruction of the Islamic 
period up to ce. zo» A.H., has viewed the sira- 
moxhdsi literature (as he terms it) as an Islamic 
adaption of Biblical salvation history. In his opinion 
“the earliest expression of Islamic soteriology 
consisted in membership of the umma” and it is 
in the sira-maghdst literature “that the earliest 
formulation of Muslim identity is contained" (The 
sectarian milieu, 89), the conceptual motive in this 
(as in scripture and sunna) being polemic (ro3). 
Wansbrough sees a transition from the sira-maghést 
literature, where ecclesia is the dominant cognitive 
category and precedent is historically articulated, 
to the sunna-hadith literature, where nomos is the 


dominant cognitive category and precedent is 
“idealized and hence shorn of its historical dimen- 
sion" (87); for him, the Ibn Isbak-Wakidl-Bulkhact 
development from sira to summa marked a passage 
from loosely structured nazratio to concise exemplum 
(77-8). in modification of this view, however, it 
should be remarked that tbe signification of sira 
was also close to that of exemplum and that the 
passage was rather from maghdsi to sunna via sira, 
the sira material being essentially maghāsi material 
viewed in a new light. It can also be noted that, 
while the nartowing-down of the scope of the maghds! 
to the period and background of the Prophet seems 
to have been conventional from the srd/oth century 
onwards, it is nonetheless difficult to discern a 
point at which al-Wakidi's even narrower definition 
gained any exclusive currency, It seems rather that 
the broader 


of the senses, the term echoed an 
had been yet broader (note particularly the title 
of al-Kala's work) and seems to have been used 
more or less synonymously with the term siya as a 
genre label; the narrower sense appears to bave been 
a more technical one, ie. the maghisi “proper”, as 
distinct from the mabSaii, lor example, The term 
sira, while occurring as a genre label more or less 
synonymous with maghási, also came to signify pre- 
eminently the account of the Prophet's life and 
background as transmitted by Ibn Hisham on the 
basis of the work of Ibn Isbàk—the maghási which 
became sira as exemplum, only to be largely super- 
seded by the sunna-hadith literature. 

Bibliography: For a general survey, sec 
F. Sezgin, GAS, i, Leiden 1967, 237-96, 275-302) 
Sezgin is incorrect when he suggests (306) that 
Ibn Hadjar, TaAidib, i, 167 ascribes a work on al- 
maghàsi to Wahb b. Munabbih (the reference is to 
‘maghast material from (‘Abd Allāh] b. Wahb)— 
for further critical comments on Sezgin's remarks 
about Wahb b. Munabbih and al-maghasi, see R. G. 
Khoury, Wakb b. Munabbih: der Heidelberger 
Papyrus PSR Heid Arab 23, Wiesbaden 1972, Teil 
1, 12; Sezgin is also incorrect in saying (38) 
that the Fihrist (see 228, 9) attributes a work on 
al-maghási to Hushaym b, Bashir. 

The main surviving texts (other thau 
major chronicles) dealing with al-maghári are: 
Ibn Ishak, Kitéb al-Maghásl: extant portions 
(mainly in the recension of Yünus b, Bukaye} e 
by M. Hamid Allāh under the title Sirat Ibn 
Ishak (Rabat 1976) and by S. Zakkār under 
the title Kitib al-Siyar wa "-maghási (Beirut 
1978); al-Wakidi, Kiláb al-Maghdzi, ed. J. M. B. 
Jones, London 1966 (for a version in German, 
see J. Wellhausen, Muhammed in Medina, Das 
ist Vakidi's Kitab al-Maghasi in verkürzter deut- 
scher Wiedergabe, Berlin 1882); ‘Abd al-Razzak 
b. Hammam akSan'nl, Kitab al-Maghési, in 
vol, v of al-Musannaf, Beirut 1970-2; Ibn Hisham, 
al-Sira al-nabawiyya, ed. Sakkà et alii, Cairo 1955 
(for a version in English, see A. Guillaume, The 
life of Mukammad: a translation of (Ibn Hisham’s 
recension of Ibn] Ishdg's Sirat rassi allah (sic), 
London 1955); Ibn Sa‘, iij: Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, 
al-Durar fi 'khtigür al-maghāzi wa 'Lsiyan 
Sh. Dayf, Cairo 1966; al-Kala, al-Iktifa? fi 
maghdst vasül alléh wa ‘I-thalitha al-kkhulafd?, 
i, ed. ‘Abd al-Wabid, Beirut r968; Ibn Sayyid 
al-Nas, Uyiin al-athar fi funün al-maghési wa- 
‘L-skam@il wa'l-siyar, Cairo 1356; al-Halabi, 
Insün al-‘uyan fi sirai alamin al-ma'mán al- 
ma'rüfa bi'L-iira 'Lhalabiyya, Bülik 1875 (with 
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al-Sira al-nabawiy ya wa'l-athér al-mupammadiy ya. 
by Abmad Zayni Dablàn in the margin). 

Other references: M. Hartmann, Die aw 
gebiche sira des Ion Isháq, in Der islamische 
Orient: Berichte und Forschungen, i, Berlin 1899, 
32-345 E. Sachau, Das Berliner Fragment des Masd 
Ton *Ukba: cin Beitrag zur Kenninis der ältesten 
arabischen. Geschichislitteratur, in SBPr. Ak. W 
(1904), 445-60; Caetani, Annali, iii/1; J. Fuck, 
Muhammad ibn Ishdg: literar-historische Unter- 
suchungen, Frankfurt-am-Main 1925; J. Horovitz, 
The earliest biographies of the Prophet amd their 
authors, in IC, i (1927), 537-59; ii (1928), 22-50, 
164-82, 495-526; R. Paret, Die legendare Maghasi- 
Literatur: arabische Dichtungen über die muslimi- 
schen Kriegriige zu Mohammeds Zeit, Tübingen 
1930; J. Schacht, On Masa b. «Ugha's hijab al 
maghási, in AO, xxi (1953), 288-300; W. M. Watt, 
Muhammad at Medina, Oxlord 1956 (339-43 for 
list of expeditions and dates); N. Abbott, Studies 
im Arabie literary papyri, i, Historical texts, 
Chicago 1957 (particularly 14-19, 65-79, 87-90); 
A, A. Duri, Al-Zuhri: a study on the beginnings 
of history writing in Islam, in BSOAS, xix (1957), 
1-12; J. M. B. Jones, The chronology of the maghási 
—a textual survey, in BSOAS, xix (1957), 245-80; 
idem, bm Ishdg and al-Wügidi: the dream of 
‘Atika and the raid to Nakhla in relation to the 
charge of plagiarism, in BSOAS, xxii (1959), 41-51; 
al-Dürl, Bahh fi nagPat «im aligrikh “inda 
"L'arab, Beirut 1960 (particularly 19-33); Watt, 
The materials used by Ibn Ishag, in Historians of 
the Middle East, ed. Lewis and Holt, London 1962, 
23-34; M. J. Kister, Notes on the papyrus text 
about Mukammad’s campaign against the Band al- 
Nadir, in ArO, xxxii (r964), 233-6; idem, The 
expedition of Bir Ma'üna, in Arabie and Islamic 
studies in honor of Hamilton A, R. Gibb, ed. Mak- 
disi, Leiden 1965, 337-57; R. Sellheim, Prophet, 
Chalif und Geschichte—die Muhammad-Biographie 
des Ibn Ishaq, in Oriens, xvii-xix (1965-6), 33-985 
Kister, On the papyrus of Wahb b. Munabbih, in 
BSOAS xxxvii (1974), 545-71; J. Wansbrough, 
content and composition of 
'y, Oxford 1978; M. Hinds, 
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MAGHILA, a Berber tribe belonging to the 
great branch of the Butr and related, if one is to 
believe the ancient Berber traditions cited by Ibn 
Khaldün, to the tribes of Darisa, Satfüra, Lamáya, 
Matmata, Sadina, Malzūza and Madyüna who lived, 
in the early Middle Ages, in eastern Barbary. 

It is also apparently in the same region that the 
ancient habitat of Maghlla is to be sought in the 
period in question, According to the Berber traditions 
cited by various early Arab historians, the Magblla, 
after coming from Palestine into North Africa, 
reached Lübiya (Libya), from where they made 
their way to the Maghrib, establishing themselves, 
before the Arab conquest, iu the mountainous 
regions of this land, probably in the Diabal Dahar 
and Djabal Tebaga in south-eastern Tunisia, Vivien 
de Saint-Martin has suggested seeing in the Maghlla. 
the Libyan tribe of the Mecales or Imacles of Corippus 
(6th century A.D,). This hypothesis appears very 
probable, despite the opposition of Stephane Gsell. 
Similarly, another hypothesis of Vivien de Saint- 
Martin and J. Desanges appears highly likely, 
according to which the Mecales of Corippus and 


the Maghlla of the Arabic sources were none other 
than the Makblues of Herodotus, a Libyan tribe 
who lived, in the sth century B.C., in south-eastern 
Tunisia. Tt is there, to the south-east of the Shott 
el-Djerid, that J. Desanges places the Makhlues 
and the Mecales. As for the Maghlla, we lack proof 
of Arabic sources on their habitat in eastern Barbary 
in the rst-37d/7th-oth century; however, Ibn Khur- 
radadhbih enumerates them, in his geographical 
work composed <a. 232/845-7, among the Berber 
tribes of the east, counting them alongside well- 
known eastern tribes such as the Hawwara, Darisa, 
Wartagjdiima, Mazāta and Nafüsa, 

Algeria, The Arab historians and geographers 
note the existence of two groups of the Maghlla 
in this country, One of them occupied, in the 8th/x4th 
century, according to Ibn Khaldiin, the countryside 
from the mouth of the Chélif on the west as far 
a5 the town of Mazouna on the east. It seems that 
formerly the possessions of this group of Maghlla were 
larger and that they extended towards the east as far 
as the environs of the town of Ashir, where al-Bakri 
locates, in the sth/rith century, "at the entrance 
of the great desert", the town of Tamaghilt, whose 
name seems to be strictly linked to that of Maghlla. 
Further to the west, al-Bakrl places, at two days’ 
journey from Takert, a castle which also bore the 
name of Támaghilt. It is again in the environs of 
Tahart that there is to be found, according to al- 
Bakrl, at a distance of five farsakhs from the sea, 
very near Oued el-Khamis, to the north of the town 
of Mazouna, a locality called Kal‘a Maghlla Dalal, 
also doubtless named after a section of the Maghlla 
who lived there. On the west side also, the limits 
of the territory of the Magha exceeded, in the 
sth/rrth century, those of the Sth/rgth century. 
Indeed, it is in the territory of the tribe of Maghlla 
that the town of Aslen was situated, which was to 
be found immediately to the east of the mouth 
of the Taina, and to thc east of the island of Araghkül, 
Rachgoun on our maps. It is from one of the ports 
of the Algerian Maghila that there set sail, in 138/755, 
the founder of the Umayyad dynasty of Spain, 
‘Abd al-Rabman I b. Mufàwiya, in order to disem- 
bark at al-Munakkab (Almuñecar) in al-Andalüs, 
In our opinion, this port is none other than Marsà 
Maghlla, an anchorage situated a little to the west 
of Ténès, which is noted in the geographical work 
of al-Bakr 

Another Algerian section of the Maghlla lived, in 
the 2nd-ath/Sth-roth centuries, in a region situated 
in the province of Tlemcen. Ibn Khaldün says that 
the Zamáta tribe of Banü Ifran domiciled in this 
region, supported by Berbers of the tribe of Maghlla, 
revolted in 148/765 against the ‘Abbasids, "having 
chosen as their chief Abü Kurra the Ifranid, or 
rathor the Maghilid", In another passage of his work, 
Ibn Khaldün however puts in doubt Aba Kurra's 
belonging to the Maghila. He says only that the 
Bani [fran and the Maghila lived alongside each 
other, the Bana Ifran being stronger and more 
numerous. According to another passage of Ibn 
Kbaldün's work, the Maghlla professed the Sufri 
faith. They lived always in the lands which depended 
on the town of Tlemcen towards the middle of the 
4th/roth century, and al-BakiT cites an Arabic 
poem which speaks of the losses of this tribe in a war 
which took place in 338/949-50. 

Morocco. In Morocco also, there were, according 
to al-Bakri, al-Idrisi, Ibn Khaldün and other Arab 
mediaeval authors, two branches of the tribe 
of Maghlla, of which the remnants lived in the 
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Sth/r4th century dispersed in the triangle formed by 
the towns of Fas, Meknès and Sefrou. One of these 
branches occupied the region situated to the south- 
east of Fas, where the mediaeval Arab geographers 
place, halfway between Fas and Meknès, the fortress 
called Maghtla. Al-Bakri also locates there 2 district 
called Maghtla, which, in his period, was under 
the command of a certain Müsà b. Djalid. Al-Bakri 
places to the south of Fas, on the road leading from 
this capital to Sigjilmasa, two localities doubtless 
inhabited by the Maglilla, of which one was called 
Maghilat Ibn Tidjaman (its population professed the 
Sufrf faith), while the other was Maghllat al-Kát. 
Tt seems that these two fortresses belonged to the 
ime branch of the Maghila as that which was gov- 
ermed Müsà b. Djalid. They were also perhaps the 
same Maghtla as those who, united with the Awraba 
and Sadina, supported the cause of the Tdrisids 
from the arrival of Idris I b. “Abd Allāh in the 
north of present-day Morocco. Another branch of 
the Maghila occupied, in the sth/rrth century, the 
district of Maghila which al-BakrT locates to the 
south of Oued Ouergha, to the north-west of Fas 
and which has to be distinguished from the district 
of Maghila situated to the south-west of the same 
town. 

It may further be added that it is to the tribe 
of Maghtla that Ibn Abi "I-Madid al-Maghlii belonged, 
author of a genealogical work devoted to the Berbers 
and quite frequently cited in the Maghribi chronicles, 
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AL-MAQHILI, MAgAMMAD a. ‘App AL-KARIM, 
reformist fakih of Tlemcen, chiefly famed 
for his persecution of the Jewish community of 
Tuwat (Touat) in the Algerian Sahara and for the 
advice he gave to Sudanic rulers. The general outline 
of his career is fairly well established, but many 
details remain obscure. He was born in Tlemcen. ca. 
1440 of Berber stock and studied under ‘Abd al- 
Rabmán al-Tha^libi (d. 875/1470) and Yabyà b, 
Yadir al-Tadallisi (d. 877/1472). At am uncertain 
date he took up residence in Tamantlt, then the 
principal fortified town (Aasr) of the Tuwat oasis, 
which was closely linked to Tlemcen and to the 
towns of the Sudanic belt by the ties of commerce. 

‘The prosperity of the Jewish community there and 
in the neighbouring oasis of Gurara, and the conni- 
vance of the Arab chiefs in ignoring the letter of the 

iw in regard to these “protected persons", aroused 
his ire. He wrote a treatise (R. fi ahhdm ahl al-dhimma) 


asserting that the Jews of Tuwat hed broken their 
pact (‘ahd) with the Muslims, and thus forfeited 
their protection, by not paying diisya regularly 
in a state of “abasement and humiliation” (ai-dhill 
mwa 'I-saghdr) and by “rebelling against Islamic laws” 
(al-tamarrud ‘ald "Fahtdw) through too close an 
association with their Muslim overlords. He also 
claimed that the existence of the Tuwat synagogue 
was contrary to Islamic law and demanded its 
destruction. 

Both he and the Addi of Tamantlt, ‘Abd Allah al- 
"Asnünt, who opposed his views, sought the support 
of North African scholars. The majority favoured al- 
*Asnüni's interpretation, but the support al-Maghil 
received from two Tlemcen scholars, the historian al- 
Tanasi and the theologian al-Sanüst (al-Wansharisi, 
al-MiSpir al-mughrib, Fàs 1315/1897-8, li, 170-202; 
tr, in Archives Marocaines, xii [1908], 244-55, who 
adds his own view which supports theirs), was suffi- 
cient to encourage him to rouse a mob to destroy the 
synagogue. He also offered seven mithbdls of gold for 
every Jew killed, 

Not long after these events, which probably took 
place shortly before 1490, al-Maghfif left Tus 
possible expelled on account of his unwelcome zeal, 
but this is not clear. It may be at this period that 
he visited Fas, where he made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to establish his influence with the Wattasid 
sultan Mubammad al-Shaykh (Ibn ‘Askar, Dawha, 
96, is the one source to report this bizarre episode), 
He then left North Africa for Bildd al-Südān, stopping 
first at the important commercial centre of Takidda 
(Tegidda, identified with Azelik to the west-south- 
west of the Alr massif) to teach and preach, and 
passing on to Katsina and Kano, then burgeoning 
city-states. He had contact with the ruler of Kano, 
Seriki (suitén) Muhammad Runfá, as early as 879/ 
1491-2, when he addressed him a letter on "deterring 
people from forbidden acts" (text in Bünár's edn. 
of Abkám ahi al-dhimma, misleadingly titled Migbah 
al-arwae [a different work by al-MagbUD, 73-7). 
He evidently resided several years in Kano, for a 
family there still claims descent from him (and 
"Sharifian" status), and it is no doubt while he was 
there that he wrote his longer treatise of advice 
for Muhammad Runfa (published under the invented 
le (Tādi al-din fi mā yadjib Salā 'I-mulik, Beirut 
1932). 

"Fhe date and duration of his visit to Katsina 
are not known, but before the close of the century 
he was in Gao advising the Songhay ruler Askia 
Muhammad b. Abi Bakr after the latter's return from 
pilgrimage. His replies to that ruler's questions legi- 
timised the Askia's seizure of the goods and chattels 
of his predecessor, Sunni ‘All, and strengthened his 
claims to sovereignty over a wide area of Muslim ter- 
ritory in the Sudanic belt. On hearing of his son's 
death in Tuwat at the hand of a group of Jews, al- 
Maghill called on the Askia to arrest all Tuwatis 
in bis realm and only the opposition of the kad? of 
Timbuktu, Mabmüd b. ‘Umar, prevented persecu- 
tion. He subsequently returned to Tuwat and died 
there under unknown circumstances in 909/1503-4 
or 910/1505-6. 

His known writings total twenty-six items, mainly 
on topics of fikh and tawhtd. He also had an interest 
in formal logic (mansit). He exchanged verse polemics 
with alSuyütl, who declared its study forbidden, 
and wrote a treatise called Minah al-Wahhab fi radd 
alfikr ‘ala "I-sawéb, which was widely studied in 
West Africa.The treatises he wrote during his Sudanic 
tour were known to the rgth century reformers of 
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Masina and Sokoto. Uthmán b. FüdJ (g.v.] used his 
arguments concerning the anathematisation (takfir) 
of Sunni ‘AI to justify his attacks on the Hausa 
rulers and other passages of the "Replies" were 
quoted to show that Bornà was a "land of un- 
belief”. 

The Kunta [gr] revere him as one of the four 
“regenerators” (mudjaddidūn) of the roth century of 
the Hidjra. They, and all other Kadiris of West 
Africa whose affiliations go back through the Kunta 
silsila, consider him an important link in the clain, 
though this chain can be shown to be ahistorical, 
and it is doubtful if al-Maghīli himself had received 
the wird of the order. 
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MAGHNATIS, Maghnıtis, Maghnitis, Arabic 
rendering of jj pacyvijmi; (MBoc), indicating 1. 
the magnetite and 2. the compass. 


1. THe MAGNETITE AND MAGNETISM 


The magnetite (lodestone, magnetic iron ore, 
Fe,0,) is a very widely-spread mineral, well-known 
since antiquity, and found in huge quantities in in- 
Gividual deposits as well as a finely-allotted constit- 
ent of almost all kinds of volcanic rock. The Isiamie 
natural scientists, geographers, cosmographers and 
encyclopaedists transmit much information about its 
properties. The magnetite is first of all "the stone 
which attracts iron” (see e.g. al-Kh™arazml, Mafifik, 
ed. Van Vioten, 262 f). Al-Blrüni, Djamdhir, Hay- 
darábid 1355, 212-15, has a circumstantial chapter 
on it According to him, maghndfis shares with 
amber (tahrab?) the property of attraction, but 
is more satisfactory than the latter for extracting 
particles of iron from the human body. The name 
is correctly explained as being Greek, while ara- 
mitibus (ABÁuac or dSapucvrwov) and abrakelilá 
(MÜoc *npuxAela are given as synonyms, al- 
though the first, as is well-known, indicates the dia- 
mond; for the confusion of the magnet and the dia- 
mond in antiquity and in the Middle Ages, see E. O. 
ven Lippmann, Beiträge zur Geschichte der Natur- 
wissenschajten und der Technik, i, Berlin 1923 
(new impression Wiesbaden 1971), 182, 194, 213 ff. 
Referring to earlier authors, al-Birüni records that 
the blue magnetite—which he aid not know himseli— 
was considered to be the best; it was burned by 
many people and sold as shihama (haematite). 
According to the same author, the black-brown, 
and further the iron-coloured, were equally appre- 
ciated. The richest deposits known to him were those 
of Zibatra in south-east Anatolia. From the fact, 
however, that ships in the China Sea (al-Baty al- 
Akhdar) were kept together by vegetable fibres, 
but those in the Mediterranean Sea carpentered 
with nails, he concludes that the richest deposits 
of magnetite occur in the submarine mountains 
of the China sea, since it is exactly there that the 
nails would be extracted by magnetism and ships 
would disintegrate. In the mountains of Zabulistin 
[g.., in eastern Afgh@nistin) magnetite is said to 
occur as solid rock; on their sun-lit outer surfaces 
the power of attraction would be weak, but in the 
inside strong, as al-Blrant himself had ascertained 
by means of a collaborator. 

Other denominations of the lodestone, 


based 
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on confusion, are: bakit or hadjar al-bahta (ie. 
the haematite, which results from converting magne- 
tite or other minerals), addmas aL-rirári (Le. the 
diamond; àBáyar means “indomitable”, from which 
idfirari can possibly be explained), ld4if (see below), 
karamit (possibly through Romance calamita, derived 
from xáAatioc, but cf. for this E. O. von Lippmann, 
Geschichte der Magnetnadel bis zur Erfindung des Kom- 
passes (gegen. 1306), in Quellen und Studien zur Ge- 
Schichte der Naturwissenschafien und der Medisin, 
ilijr [Berlin 1932], esp. 15-20). 

The notion that locestone and iron are connected 
as the lover and the beloved, was spread very 
widely: iron is “obedient” to the stone because of a 
divine power inherent in the latter, and is attracted 
to it like the lover to the beloved (al-Kazwini, 
“Adi@ib al-mahlakal. Kosmographie, ed. Wüsten- 
deld, i, 239, below); between the two exists a profound 
inclination: when iron "smells" the magnet, it moves 
towards it until it clings to it and holds on tight 
to it, as the lover to the beloved (op. cit., 210; 
cf. alo RasPil Ihhwüm al-Safd?, ii, Beirut 1376/ 
1957, tof), This image was expressed poetically 
by Ibn Hazm, Tak al-hamdma, cd. Pétrot, 8, 20-9, 9, 
ci. E. Wiedemann, Aufsätze zur arabischen Wissen- 
schaftsgeschichte, ii, 149-51. In other comparisons, the 
tertium comparationis is formed by the swiftness of 
reaction: the “phlegm” (balzkam) combines with the 
soul quicker than iron with the magnet (M. Ullmann, 
Katalog der arabischen alchemistischen Handschriften 
der Chester Beatty Library, ii, Wiesbaden 1976, 99). 
This conception is connected with certain theories 
developed by Djàbir b. Hayyán in his Kitab al- 
Rahma: "The strongest factors existing in this world 
are the delicate spiritual things which cannot be ob- 
served with the senses, but only with the intellect, 
like the stone which attracts iron through an imma- 
terial power that can neither be felt nor seen. It 
permeates the solidness of brass (snr) which finds 
itself between it (Le. the magnetite) and the iron" 
(Ar, text in M. Berthelot, La Chimie au Moyen Age, 
iii, Paris 1983 [reimpr. 1967), 144-5; French tr, 
ibi, i75). Thus the Arabs were aware that the 
magnetite is efficacious through other bodies. A 
dew sentences further on it is said: "We found (?) 
a magnetite which lifted a weight of 100 dirhams 
(= 312, 5 gr. according to W. Hinz, Islamische Masse 
und Gewichte, Leiden 1955, 3). We left it alone for a 
while and then tested it with another piece of iron, 
which however it did not lift. We thought this to be 
heavier than the 100 dirhams which it had lifted ear- 
lier. But when we weighed it, it had a weight of less 
than 8o dirhams, so its power had decreased, although 
its mass (djérm) had remained the same," From the 
‘observations it was rightly concluded that in course 
of time the lodestone loses part of its power of 
attraction, Thus the carrying capacity of the magnet 
used by “Geber” was quite considerable; for further 
quantitative indications by al-Ibshtht and al-Tifaght, 
see Wiedemann, Aufsdize, i, 33. 

Tron filings, put in a pan which one keeps in one 
hand while with the other a magnetite is moved 
backward and forward underneath the pan, follow 
these movements. Also, when the stone is brought 
near to a needle, it attaches the latter to itself, and 
likewise other needles which are strung to the first 
one, so that finally all of them are joined as it were to 
a string by an “immaterial power"; in the same way 
rings can be hung to one another (J. Ruska, Das 
Steinbuch aes Aristoteles, Heidelberg 1912, Ar. text 
108, Ger. text, 154). 

Next to its attractive power, the magnet has 


also a repelling power: when held over an ant-hill, 
it drives the ants away, When smeared with the saliva, 
of a fasting man, it loses its attractive power. This 
power disappears also when the magnet is rubbed 
with garlic or onions, but when cleansed from garlic 
put in the warm blood of a freshly-slaughtered 
iy-goat, the power returns (al-Kazwinl, *Adjd*ih, 
238; al-Dimashkl, Nubhbat al-dahr, ed. Mehren, St. 
Petersburg 1866, Arabic text 73 f., French tr. 85; Ibn 
Kutayba, *U yan, ii, Cairo 1346/1928, 108; (Pseudo-) 
Madiritt, Ghdyat al-kakim, ed. H. Ritter, Leipzig- 
Berlin 1933, 399, 15-5, tr. 406). The following ob- 
servation of Ibn al-Fakth (BGA, v, 67, 134) is also 
worth noticing: When a knife or sword is rubbed 
against the rocks of a mountain near Amid, they carry 
iron and attract needles more powerfully than lode- 
stone, The latter itself does not possess attractive 
power, but when a knife or sword is rubbed against it, 
it attracts iron. This power is said to be preserved 
for a very long time, namely a hundred years. As 
Wiedemann (op. cit., i, 36) remarks, magnetism is 
preserved in sword and knife because they are made 
of steel: they are a “permanent” magnet. 

‘The question of the causes of interaction be- 
tween magnet and iron has apparently also been 
studied in a more gereral way, No less a person than 
al-Rāzi wrote an essay entitled Kitdb *Ilati diadhbi 
hadjar al-maghndtis li "I-hadid wa-fihi kaldmw" ha~ 
thir fi"l-bkala, “Book on the cause of the attrac- 
tion of iron by the magnet, containing an extensive 
treatise on empty space”. For this work, which un 
fortunately is lost, see Ibn Abl Usaybifa, CUydn al- 
anb", i, 320, 11-2; and, for a shortened title, Ibn. 
akNadim, Fihrist, 3or, 14-5. The essay probably 
examines whether and how the magnet is effective 
through empty space, Al-Tifásh! recognised thechem- 
ical relation between iron and magnet from which 
the effectiveness is to be deduced. According to bim, 
the attraction is based on reciprocity: deep inside, 
the lodestone has transformed itself into iron, for 
both minerals have the same nature which explains 
the inclination and love to cach other “since the 
beginning of their existence” (Wiedemann, op. oit, 
i, 34 f). According to al-Tughrà"t (apud Wiedemann, 
i, 699), the lodestone belongs to the stones which 
contain spirits, 

It was believed that there existed a number of 
other stones with attractive power, apart from the 
iron magnet: the gold magnet which attracts gold, 
and when calcified, possesses the efficacy of the 
iron magnet; the silver magnet which is extraordina- 
rily powerful (at a distance of five ells it attracts 
an ounce of silver); the brass and copper magnet, 
which, among other things, are used as a remedy 
against epilepsy; the lead magnet, ugly and evil- 
smelling; the flesh magnet, so-called because, if put 
on flesh, it sticks fast to it and, if pulled away, rips 
off pieces of it; the hair magnet which attracts hair 
and, if moved over the head, tears it off; finally, the 
nail magnet, which pulls out finger-nails (J. Ruska, 
op. cit, Ar. text, 109-11, Ger, text 155-9). Other 
magnets are enumerated by al-Dimashkl (NuAAbat al- 
dahr, Arabic text 74-7, French text 85-9), who re- 
marks inter alia that gold is the magnet of mercury: 
when they come together, gold attracts the mercury 
and mixes with it; when filings of gold, lead, copper, 
iron and tin are mixed and mercury is then added, 
the latter goes in search of the gold filings and 
mixes with them, bat not with the other filings be- 
cause a ‘magnetic friendship" (saddta maghnáfisiy ya) 
exists only between mercury and gold. A number of 
similar magnets are catalogued by al-Kazwinl (of. 
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ci, 2356) under the term Mbip ("gleaning, col- 
lecting"), like lbi al-dhahab, I. al-rasds, l. al- 
shafar, etc. 

It is hardly to be wondered that, already in 
early times, all kinds of legends were coupled to 
the attractive power of the maghndfis. Al-Djawbarl, 
for instance, relates that in the “monastery of the 
idol” (dayr al-sanam) an iron idol is floating free 
in space under a cupola. This statue is said to be 
the work of Yablünus (Apollonius of Tyana), who had 
constructed a cupola from lodestone in such a way 
that the magnetic power was acting upon the statue 
so evenly from above and from the sides that it was 
floating exactly in the middie of the space (apud 
Wiedemann, i, 359). Al-Kazwini, Atkár al-buldán. 
Kosmographic, ed. Wistenteld, ii, 63, relates a 
similar story from the town of Sümanat (Somnath) 
in Gudjarát. The secret was only disdosed when 
Sultan Mabmüd b. Sebüktigin visited the temple 
and one of his companions took out one stone after 
the other from the cupola; the floating idol then 
sank to the floor. Christians in tbe West believed 
that Mubammad's coffin was either made of some 
naturally magnetic substance and hovered in the 
air under a dome whose walls Were covered with iron, 
or was made of iron and floated freely thanks to 
two magnets fixed in the roof and in the floor of 
the tomb (see Ch. Pellat, Note sur Ja légende relative 
au cercueil de Mahomet, dans Bull. des Et. arabes, 
xxiii, Algiers 1945, 112-13; repr. in Etudes sur 
Thistoire socio-cullurelle de l'Islam, London 1976, 
xii), For other examples—both classical and tal 
mudic—of free-floating idols and other objects, see 
1. Low, Fauna und Mineralien der Juden, ed. A. 
Schreiber, Hildesheim 1969, 131. Of ill fame were 
the magnetic mountains or islands which extracted 
the nails from the ships and sank them, for instance 
in the Red Sea (al-Kazwinl, ‘A dja°ib, 172) or in India 
(ibid, 239; Ruska, of. cit., Ar. text 108 f., Ger. text 
155; Ibn al-Djazzar, Kitdd al-I“timad fi 'l-adwiya al- 
mufrada, ms, Ayasofya 3364, (ol, 85a, 7-16). Magnetic 
mountains became best known through the stories of 
Sindbad the Sailor. 

‘The reciprocal relations between electric and 
magnetic phenomena were not known. However, the 
‘Arabs were aware of the parallel, already drawn by 
Galen, existing between the transmission of the effi- 
cacy of the electric fish (ie. of the electric ray 
vágien, Ar. ra‘ad), and that of the magnet (Wiede- 
mann, op. cit, i, 32). The Arabs themselves per- 
ceived as highly unsatisfactory the fact that their 
efforts to explain magnetism in a physical way re- 
mained unsuccessful, A regretful observation of Ibn 
Butlaa (apud Itn al-Kiltl, Ta?ribk al-Hukama, ed. 
Lippert, Leipzig 1903, 313, 9-11) makes this cleat 
“Does iron strive for the stone out of longing, or 
does the stone attract iron by force? How painful 
(babik) is it for us not to understand this without any 
doubt, although we observe it with our senses.” 

In medicine, the lodestone does not seem to 
have been applied widely, although it is found in al- 
most all pharmacopocias (see D. Goltz, Studien zur 
Geschichte der Mineralnamen in Pharmazie, Chemie 
und Medisin von den Anfängen bis Paracelsus, Wies- 
baden 1972, 174). It is potent for draining away 
thick mucus and, if held in the hand, for removing 
spasms and pains in hand and foot. 1t is administered 
to those who have swallowed iron filings or rust in 
order to attract and remove them. Strewn on gaping 
wounds in pulverised form, it contracts them. In 
cases of gout caused by heat, it allays the suffering 
if applied after being rubbed with vinegar. He who 


wears a lodestone round his neck will have a good 
memory and does not forget anything. Used in 
pulverised form as an eye make-up, it stimulates 
love relations. It helps a pregnant woman to have 
an easier confinement; worn in a seal-ring, it brings 
good luck; etc. 

Bibliography: given mostly in the article; 
but see further: Ahmad b. Yasuf alTifàshl, 
K. Ashar abafhár fi djawāhir al-abdjar. Fior di 
Pensieri sulle Pietre Preziose di Ahmed Teifas- 
cile, opera stampata nel suo originale arabo, colla. 
traduzione italiana oppresso, e diverse nole di 
Antonio Raineri, Florence 18:8, Arab. text 37, 
Ital. text 49; for Kazwinl, *Adja^ib al-makkiakat, 
cf. J. Ruska’s tr., Das Steinbuch aus der Kosmo- 
graphie des . . . al-Kaswfnt, in Beiträge um Jahres- 
bericht 1895-95 der prov. Oberrealschule Heidelberg, 
38; Baylak Kibdjäki, K. Kanz al-tudidjar fi 
ma'rifat al-ahdjàr, ms. Paris 2779, fols. 66-69, 
cf. Mongia Mensia, in JBLA, 40, 1977, 281-05; 
texts of Byzantine sources in F. de Mély, Les 
lapidaires de l'Antiquité ci du Moyen Age, li, Paris 
1898, 132, 181, 189, 203; Lexicon syriacum auctore 
Hassano Bar Bahlule, ed. R. Duval, li, Paris 1901, 
1006; M. Ullmann, Die Natur- und Geheimwissen- 
schaften im Islam, Leiden 1972, 396-99; J. Schön- 

ld, Über die Steine, Das 14. Kapitel aus dem 
'Kitäb al-Murlid" des ... at-Tamimi, Freiburg 
1976, 123-8, 200-3. 

For the medical use of the maghnājis: Dios- 
curides, De maleria medica, ed. M, Wellmann, iii, 
Berlin 19:4, 961. (= lib. V 130); La “Materia 
médica” de Dioscorides, II (Ar. tr. by Istafan b. 
Basil), ed. Dubler and Terés, Tetuin 1952, 434; 
Galen, Opera omnia, ed. Kühn, xii, 204 = Djlinüs, 
al-Adwiya al-mufrada, ms. Escorial 793, fol. 149a, 
14-15; ‘Ali b. Rabban al-Tabarl, Firdaws al-hikma, 
ed. SiddIk, Berlin 1928, aro; Rial, Hawi, xxi, 
Haydarübd 1388/1968, 577, no. 84r; Muwaffak 
al-Din al-Harawl, al-dbniya ‘an kakPit al-adwiya, 
Persian text, ed. Shadirwan Ałmad Bahmanyir, 
Tehran 1346, 117 = Die pharmakolog. Grundsatse 
des... Harawi, tr. A. Ch. Achundow, Halle 1893, 
189; Madiüsl, Kamil alsind'a, Balak 1294, ii, 
131, 10-11; Ibn al-Djazzar, I'timdd, ms. Ayasofya 
3564, fol. 85a-b; Ibn Sina, Kánàn (Balak), i, 366; 
Biriint, Seydana, ed. H. M. Said, Karachi 1973, 
Ar. 152 (no. 37), 349 (no. 47), Eng. 123 (no. 38), 
307 (no. 48); Idrisi, al-Djdmi* li-pifät aghtat al- 
abit, Ms. Fatih 3610, 267; Ibn Hubal, Mubhtdvat, 
Haydarábàd 1362, ii, 94; Ibn al-Baytàr, Didi‘, 
Bülak 1291, iv, 161 = tr. Leclerc no. 2150; Yüsuf. 
b. ‘Umar, Mu‘tamad, ed. M. al-Sakkà*, Beirut 
1395/1975, Sof, sozí; Suwaydl Simdt, ms. 
Paris 3004, fol. 179b; Antakl, Tadhhira, Cairo 
1371/1952, i, 312 (extensive, including magical 
astrology); Twhfat aLalibiib, ed. Renaud et Colin, 
Paris 1934, no, 266. (A. Dizrmicu) 


2. THE COMPASS 


The Arabs of the East became acquainted with 
the compass through Chinese sailors, without however 
at first giving it a special name; there was consid- 
erable traffic between the Persian, etc. ports and 
Southern China. Thence it came to Syria and then to 
the Mediterranean ports of Europe. The compass had 
very probably, however, already reached the north of 
Europe by the trade-route of the Russian rivers as 
early as the Sth or 9th centuries A.D. This explains 
why the compass was known earlier in the north than 
in the south of Europe, and perhaps explains also 
why the Norsemen were able to undertake long 
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voyages by sea (cf. R. Henning, Verhandl. der Ge- 
sellsch. deutscher Naturforscher elc., 84th Versamm- 
hung, 11/3 [1912), 95). 

In deciding the direction by means of a magnetic 
needle, the Muslims used the end which pointed 
to the south; as Mecca lay to the south of most places, 
in Syria etc. the Ria (q..] corresponded almost 
exactly to the south. 

The oldest passage in which the word Karamif 
perhaps corresponding to "magnet" (calamita) oc- 
curs is given by Dozy for the year 239/854 in his 
Supplément, ii, 337, who found it in ai-Bayán al- 
mughrib (Histoire de l'Afrique «t de l'Espagne) 
edited by him. Serious objections have however been 
raised to interpreting the word as compass in this 
passage (MSOS, Berlin, x/t-2 [1900], 268). From the 
fact that in narratives of travels of the oth century 
A.D. and that in al-MasüdI (923) the directions 
are given in the same way as on compasses, G. Fer- 
rand concluded that the compass was already in use 
then. The next oldest absolutely certain reference 
is in the Djdmi€ al-hikdyat of 'Awfl; it is in his Lubab 
al-albát (ed. Browne and Mirzà Muhammad Kazwinl), 
A captain during a storm in the Red Sea or Persian 
Gulf finds his true course by means of a fish, of 
which we are expressly told that it had been rubbed 
with a magkndfis. A similar statement regarding the 
use of a magnetic fish at sea is made by al-Makriat 
in his Khijat (Büldk 1270, i, 240; Cairo 1324, i, 3573 
Z. J. Phys., xiv [1924], 166). 

A very full description of the compass and its 
use in the Mediterranean was given in 640/1242 by 
a certain Baylak al-Kibdjàkl in the Kitdb Kanz al- 
fudjdjir fi marifat al-abdjar. A needle which has 
been rubbed with a "female" lodestone is placed diag- 
onally through a rush or piece of straw, etc. Sorne- 
times a cross made of two straws is used. The arrange- 
ment is floated on water set to rotate by a lodestone 
held in the hand and moved in a circular direction; 
the latter is then quickly withdrawn, The needle 
places itself pointing to the south, which is the 
same as the kibla, The turning is probably regarded 
as magical, but it has a physical significance. By 
the turning, the often very tenacious skin of the 
water is broken and the apparatus bearing the 
magnet is enabled to move freely. The turning is, 
however, not always done, but the needle with its 
support is simply placed on the water. 

Al-Zarkharl describes several forms of compass 
in a work on mechanical toys, for example a small, 
beautifully-painted, wooden fish, in which a magnetic 
needle is placed. In place of the fish, which might 
hurt the feelings of pious worshippers, a wooden disk 
with a mifrdb drawn upon it is also used. Finally, an 
apparatus just like our compass is described. Two 
magnetic needles are placed symmetrically in the 
centre under a circular piece of paper. Under the 
centre of the paper a funnel is placed which turns on a 
point; the whole is enclosed in a cylindrical receptacle 
with a glass top and is called push al-bibla “vessel, 
box for the Aibia", or bayt al-ibra, "house of the 
needle" ; according to Niebuhr, the same name is still 
given to the compass. At the present day, similar 
compasses are used along with a simple sundial. An- 
other very full description is given by a certain Mu- 
dammad b. Abi 'I-Khayr al-Hassánl in his al-Nudjüm 
al-shdrigat (cl. E. Wiedemann in the Z. für Physik, 
xiii [1923], rr3: there is a manuscript in Beirut in 
addition to those meationed here. Whether the Cam- 
bridge one was written in 1103 or 1588 cannot be as- 
certained with certainty). The needle is fastened to 
a copper plate hollowed out or raised in the centre 
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and placed on a copper stand. One end of the needle, 
no doubt the south end, has something put on it to 
mark it. 

‘An important passage in an anonymous work 
“Preparation of the bowl (idsa) to ascertain the 
kibla and points of the compass" is in a Berlin manu- 
script (Ablwardt, no. 5811). Here the point of the 
needle points south, the eye to the north (the rub- 
bing (aAA) of the needle explains the peculiar modern. 
name kik for the compass). 

It would take us too far to deal here with the 
box compass proper which is called in Turkish e.g. 
pusula trom the Italian. We will only note that 
on the rhomb-card the south is called ai-kibla and 
also al-djantib (cf. thereon, for example, K. Foy, Die 
Windrose bei den Osmanen und Griechen mit Benutzung 
der Bahriya des Admirals Pir-i Reis vom Jaht 1520, 
in MSOS, Berlin xi/2 [t908], 234 ff). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given in the first part of the Bibl. to section 1. 
above, see J. Klaproth, Leltre à M. Al. de Hum- 
boldi sur l'invention de la boussole, Paris 1834; 
E. Wiedemann, Über Geschichte des Kompasses 
bei den Arabern, in Verhandl. der physikalischen 
Gesellschaft, ix (1908), 764-73; xi (1909), 262-5; 
xxi (1919), 665-7; Z. für Physik, xiii (1923), 13-16; 
xiv (1923), 240; xxiv (1924), 166-8; G. Ferrand, 
Notes sur Vhistoire orientale (Contribution à l'histoire. 
de ta boussole), in Publications de l'Institut des 
hawtes études marocaines, Mélanges René Basset, 
i, 1923, 1-16; W. C. Brice, Compasses, compassi and 
Kanabis, in JSS, xxix (1984), 169-78. 

In the Beitrage, ii, the earlier literature is collec- 
ted. This is also done in other workse.g. by Clément 
Mullet on the compass. Of special importance are 
the works of A. Schick (Der Kompass, ete., 
Hamburg 1911, 1915 ff.), which also deal with 
the Bussole in China. (E. Wirvemany) 
MAGHNISA, modern Turkish form Manisa, 

classical Magnesia, a town of western Anato! 
in the ancient province of Lydia, lying to the souti 
of the Gediz river on the northeastern slopes of the 
Manisa Dağı, which separates it from Izmir or 
Smyrna (lat, 38° 36” N., long 27° 27’ E.). 

In Greek and then Roman times, Magnesia ad 
Sipylum was a flourishing town, noted amongst other 
things for the victory won in its vicinity by the two 
Scipios over Antiochus the Great of Syria in 190 B.C., 
and continued to flourish under the Byzantines (see 
Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, xxvii, 472«3). Af- 
ter the capture of Constantinople by the Latins in 
1204, the Byzantine emperor John Ducas retired to 
Magnesia and held out there till 1255; it was also 
the seat ofa bishopric, which seems to have disap- 
peared however by the r4th century. 

Out of the ruins of the Saldjik kingdom of Rum, 
a Turkmen chief Sárü-Khàn (d. 1345) established 
himself in the town ia 1313 and made Maghnisa the 
capital of his beylik, one which endured for over 
three-quarters of a century. Tbn Battüta, Ribla, ii, 
312-14, tr. Gibb, ii, 447-8, visited what he calls 
Maghnisiyya during Sárü-Khàn 's reign, and stayed 
in a sdwiya or hospice of one of the local fítydm 
(ie. of the Akhis (.vJ); he praises its size and 
its amenities. The Ulu Djámi* of Maghnisa dates from 
this period also, and re-uses Byzantine materi 
The Sárükhán-oghulla:f [g.v.] continued to hold the 
town till 792/1396 or the next year, when the Otto- 
man Báyezid I (g.v.] conquered it and gave it to one 
of his sons. After Timür's victory at Ankara in 805/ 
1402, Tlmür gave Maghnisa to his grandson Mubam- 
mad (see Sharaf al-Din ‘Alt Yazdl, Zafar-ndma, ed. 
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Calcutta, ii, 466-7), and the town was then briefly 
restored to the descendant of $3r-Khin, Khid: Shah 
Beg; but the latter was deposed and killed by the 
Ottoman Mehemmed 1 in 813/1410. 

Under the Ottomans, Maghnisa, from its near- 
ness to the capital Istanbul, was often governed by 
the sultan’s eldest son and regarded as a stepping- 
stone to further advancement. After his abdication 
in 848/x444, sultan Murád Il retired to Maghnisa, 
leaving it to combat the Hungarian Crusaders but 
returning after his victory at Varna later that year 
(Von Hammer, GOR?, i, 551, 357); the remains of his 
palace and garden are still visible. 

Concerning the tax-paying population of the 
town, we possess figures for 937/1530-t and again 
for 983/1575-6. Compared to other Anatolian cities, 
Maghnisa during the roth/r6th century experienced 
only moderate growth: from 1,356 taxpayers (about 
6,000-7,000 inhabitants) at the first date to 1,995 
taxpayers (about 7,000-8,000 inhabitants at the 
second one). This is all the more noteworthy as 
Maghnisa during this period continued frequently 
to house the courts of Ottoman princes, so that much 
public construction took place in the town. The 
Khàtüniyya mosque was built in the name of Prince 
Sbibinshàh's mother Hüsnlsháh, while the Sultániy- 
ye mosque, which possessed shops and taxation 
tights in Urla near Izmir, was founded by Kanani 
Stileyman's mother Hafga Sultan, As the last Otto- 
man prince residing in Maghnisa, sultan Murad III 
{g.v.] had the Murádiyye küliyye or complex con- 
structed by his chief architect Kodja Sinan (994/ 
1586). 

In the second half of the roth/16th century, the 
area between the Gediz Cay: and the Büyük Men- 
deres rivers produced grapes and figs for consump- 
tion in Istanbul. To assure a regular supply for the 
Ottoman capital, a large number of official rescripts 
prohibited both wine-making and the exportation of 
raisins, Throughout the roth/r6th century, the ex- 
portation of cotton was equally forbidden. But for 
reasons not completely understood, this prohibition 
was reversed in the 1620s. Export trade in cotton 
particularly developped in the course of the 12th/ 
x8th century, when the area was controlled by a 
family of a‘ydv or notables known as the Kara *Oth- 
min Oghullar (see below). The French traveller 
Pitton de Tournetort, who visited Manisa about 1700, 
stated that the cotton trade was the only major 
activity visible in the town (see on this trade, KUTS. 
2. In the Ottoman empire]. 

When Ewliyå Celebi visited Maghnisa in :082/ 
1671-2, he was much impressed not only by the his- 
torical buildings, particularly by the Murddiyye 
mosque, but also by the opportunities for entertain- 
ment. Apparently the coffee houses of Maghnisa 
could rival with their more famous counterparts in 
Aleppo, Cairo and Damascus. Ewliya also mentions 
the existence of more than 3,000 shops, aside from 
two covered markets. But he equally reports that 
‘one of the covered markets bad been partially con- 
verted into a mosque. This observation, if correct, 
may indicate that business life in Maghnisa was in 
fact stagnating. 

From the x1th/r7th century onward, Manisa 
was increasingly eclipsed both politically and com- 
mercially by Izmir (g.v.]. The latter had been but a 
minor port in the roth/r6th century, containing less 
than soo tax-paying inhabitants. But the transit 
trade in Persian silk lead to Izmir's rapid growth, 
and Maghnisa took on the characteristics of a minor 
regional centre, which specialised in the marketing 


of agricultural goods. However, a certain amount of 
textile manufacture survived into the 1890s, and 
so did the tanning industry, which had already 
been famous in the 11th/17th century. 

In the :2tb[i&th century, Magknisa became the 
capital of a powerful family of derebeys (q.v., the 
Kara ‘Othman-Oghil family [q.v], whose authority 
stretched from beyond Sirükbün itself as far as 
the Sea of Marmara to the north. It was not until 
1244/1829 that the central government was able to 
replace members of the family (whose administration 
is praised by the English traveller G. T. Keppel, 
Narrative of a journey across the Balcan . . . in 1829-30, 
London 183r, ii, 294-301) by its own nominees, 

Late roth century population figures reflect the 
relative decline of Maghnisa, now in the wildyet of 
Ayaln, compared with Izmir; Cuinet assumed that 
the former contained 35,000, the latter 200,000 in- 
habitants, and Simi Bey, Kamas al-a%ém, Istanbul 
1898, estimated Maghnisa's population at 36,252, of 
whom 21,000 were Muslims, 10,400 Greeks, 2,000 Ar- 
menians, etc. During the Turkish War of Indepen- 
dence, the town suffered heavy destruction, and the 
first censis of the Turkish Republic credits Manisa 
with only 28,664 inhabitants. By 1950, the late 19th. 
century level of 35,000 had again been reached; by 
1975 the town had increased to 78,114 inhabitants. 

Bibliography: (in addition to references given 
in the text): See in the first place, for greater 
detail, Besim Darkot and Çağatay Uluçay, art. 
Manisa in 14, with extensive bibliography. For 
Maghnisa in the Ottoman tax registers, see Baş 
bakanlık Arşivi, Istanbul, Tapu tahrir 165, 
pp. 2 ff, and Ankara, Tapu ve kadastro genel 
müdürlüğü, Kuyudu kadime 115, pp. 4b ff. On 
the foundation of Hafsa Sultan, see Kuyudu 
Kadime 571, pp. rsbff. On the prohibition to 
export grapes, see Bagbakanhk Argivi, Istanbul, 
Mühimme defterleri 47, p. 147, no. 359 (990/1582), 
71, p. 290, no. 560 (1001-2/1592-3). Concerning the 
Trthjzth century exportation of cotton, see Baş- 
bakanlık Arşivi, Istanbul, Maliyeden müdevver 
6004, passim. 

Further references include: Pitton de Tournefort, 
Relation d'un voyage du Levant, Amsterdam 1718, 
ii, 195-6; G. Wheeler, Voyage de Dalmatie, de 
Grice, et du Levant. .., The Hague 1723, i, 254- 
Katio Celebi, Diihdu-nimd, Istanbul 1145/1732-3, 
535; W. Turner, Journal of a tour in the Levant, 
London 1820, iii, 142; R. Chandler, Travels in 
Asia Minor and Greece, Oxford 1825, i, 330 ff.; 
C. MacFarlane, Constantinople in 1828, a residence 
of sixteenth months in the Turkish capital and 
provinces ..., London 1829, 180ff.; Ch. Texier, 
Asie Mineuse, description géographique, historique 
a archéologique des provinces et des villes de la 
Chersonnise d'Asie, Paris 1882, 263-5; Aydin wila~ 
yeti salndmesi 1300-1301, n.p, n.d, 141-2; W, M. 
Ramsay, The historical geography of Asia Minor, 
London 1890, 108, 116; V. Cuinet, La Turquie 
d'Asie, glographie administrative, statistique des- 
eriptice et raisonée de chaque province de l'Asie 
Mineure, Paris 1894, iii, 535 ff; Murray's hand- 
book for travellers in Asia Minor, Transcaucasia, 
Persia, etc., London 1895, 80-2; Baedeher's Kon- 
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(V. Mixonsiy - [Suxarya FanoQui]) 

MAGHOSHA, the town of Famagusta in 
Cyprus (see KuaRUs). 

‘The Mycenaen town of Alasya was located on 
‘or near the delta of the Pediyas, at Enkomi village. 
Its successor, the port of Salamis, only 1% miles 
to the east, became a great metropolis during the 
Roman empire. Restored by Constantius I1 on a much 
‘smaller scale after the severe earthquakes of 332 and 
342, with the new name Constantia, it survived until 
Arab Muslim raids of the 7th century led to its trans- 
ferral to Ammochostos (Maghdsha) 6 miles to the 
south (for Alasya, see Hill, í, 36, 42-9, and P. Dikaios, 
Enkomi: excavations 1948-1958, Mainz 1969-71; for 
Salamis and Constantia, see Hill, i, passim, and V. 
Karageorges, Salamis in Cyprus: Homeric, Hellen- 
istic and Roman, London 1969). The town passed 
to Guy de Lusignan in 1192. The Genoese occupied 
it between 1383 and 1464; the Venetians took the 
town from the Lusignans in 1489. The Ottomans 
conquered it after a prolonged and extremely costly 
siege of eleven months in 1572, with tens of thousands 
of lives lost. After the Turkish conquest much Latin 
property was turned over to the Orthodox; however, 
from 1573 the latter were forbidden to live in the 
walled town, as in Rhodes. In 1607 a Tuscan naval 
expedition of eight galleys and nine galleons failed 
in a surprise attack upon the town (Hill, iv, 48 ff. 
The Knights of Malta, as well as English, Dutch, 
and Tuscan pirates, regularly harassed Levantine 
shipping for more than a century after 1572. A 
famine in 64o and plague in 1641 are known, as 
well as severe earthquakes in 1557, 1569, and 1735 
(Hill, iv, 67 f.). No area was more vulnerable to 
malaria, plague, and locusts, 

The Ottomans failed to revitalise their great prize 
Maghésha, but it is obvious that by the last quarter | 
of the 15th century the town had already been 
reduced to a third-rate commercial centre. The 
harbour remained a prize worth fighting for, but 
the Ottomans were unable to transform it into a 
useful naval base. Its growth was further limited 
by official ambivalence; the Porte sometimes 
dreamed of using the naval and commercial potential 
of Maghósha, but at other times appeared terrified 
that the prize would fall to enemies who might 
again use it against them. Although the Ottomans 
never had the energy to restore Maghosha, they 
guarded the fortress too zealously to allow economic 
development, and the small garrison became the 
greatest part of the population. 

After the fall of Acre or ‘Akka [70] (r291) to 
the Mamlüks, the ascent of Lusignan Maghosha was 
meteoric. Little more than its good harbour was noted 


by W.von Oldenburg in r2rr (C. D. Cobham, | 


Escerpia Cypria, 14). An anonymous Englishman 
(1344) called the town “a paradise of delight" with 
“plantations and gardens irrigated with water 
brought into them artificially ... It has a parish, 
Cathedral, and Metropolitan Church like unto 
Amiens. There reside in it merchants of Veni 
Genoa, Catalonia and Saracens from the Soldan's 
dominions, dwelling in palaces, which are called 
"Loggios', living in the style of counts and barons, 
they have abundance of gold and silver. All the 
precious things of the world may be found in their 
hands." (Th, Mogabgab, Supplementary excerpts on. 
Cyprus... ii, 564.5 Itinerarium eiuisdam Anglici 
Terram Sanctam, in P. G. Gelubovich (ed.), Bibl 
teca bio-bibtiografia della Terra Sante e dell’ Oriente 
Francescano, iv, Florence 1923, 446-7). Seized by 
Genoese trickery in 1373, and held by them for a 
century, the town lost much of its local trade, 
Then a series of disasters—disease, earthquakes, 
locusts, and shifting trade routes—left the town 
crippled. Nicolai de Martoni (1394) observed: 
“The city of Famagusta is large, as large, I reckon, 
as the city of Capua, and his fine squares, and houses 
very much like those of Capua, but a great part, al- 
most a third, is uninhabited, and the houses are de- 
stroyed, and this has been done since the date of the 
Genoese lordship. The said city has finer walls than 
1 have seen in any town...” (Cobham, 22 ff.; Revue. 
de [Orient Latin, iit (1895), 6274f, 637 1.). Long 
before 1435 when Pero Tafur visited it, the aristoc- 
tacy had abandoned Maghósha for Lefkósha or 
Nicosia, and most trade and economie activity had 
followed thereafter, “This place is depopulated on 
account of the bad air and bad water”, particularly 
because of the nearby lake Constanza (Cobham, 31; 
Andagas £ viajes... in Coleccion de libros españoles 
raros o curiosos, Madrid 1874, viii[1, 139). Venetian 
rule (1489-1572) did not bring any improveme 
despite effor's to rebuild the town, its popul: 
probably never rose above 6,000 (Hill, iii, 507, 
729 n, 878). As Martin von Baumgarten (1508) found, 
Maghdsha was "remarkable for its harbour and 
fortifications” but Leflógha was “famous for its 
largeness”. The silk merchant of Dovai J. le Saige 
(1512) was astonished to see such a strong town with 
the walls “freshly repaired" and “a grand boulevard"; 
he found excellent produce along the coast, although 
only trade with Venica was permitted (Cokharo, 
55,57; Peregrinatio, Noribergae 1594, 139). Piri 
Reis mentions a beautiful castle, and inner and 
outer harbours at the only large port on the island 
(tita. Bahriye, ed. Y. Senemoğlu, Istanbul, 
283). Maghósha's economic distinction lay in 
harbour: as various travellers noted, Cyprus had no 
other. Indeed, few harbours if any in the entire 
Levant could provide better protection from the 
elements or could give shelter to more vessels. Since 
the Mediterranean between the gulfs of Antalya and 
Iskenderun was reputedly extremely dangerous, 
vessels which otherwise might have followed the 
coastline closely all the way to Rhodes preferred 
rather to strike out from Iskenderun, Tripoli or 
Alexandria for the south coast of Cyprus, sail round 
it, and then sail on to Rhodes. According to Jacques 
de Villamont (1589), the capital of the province was 
Lefkósha, but "... on account of its fine harbour 
and incomparable fortress the Pasha generally lives 
at Famagusta for the safety of his person and galleys” 
(Cobham, 176; if the pasha did reside there, it was 
Contrary to regulations). After visits in 1598 and 
1599 Cotovicus wrote that it “has a remarkable 
and most safe harbour... It is fairly spacious and 
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populous... the only defence which Cyprus has" | most of the small population of the town must have 


(Cobham, 195; cf. Loredan (1476), who called it 
“the key and heart of Cyprus”, despite its unhealth- 
iness, in Hill, ili, 727 11). According to R. Pococke 
there was very little trade there, but an acqueduct 
brought very good water from three or four miles 
away, the surrounding villages had relatively fertile 
soil, ‘and “all provisions are cheap” (Cobham, 
255; in Pinkerton, ed, A general collection of... 
voyages ..., London 18rr, i, 576-7). Those villages 
produced silk and mulberries, and madder root was 
another product. By the 18th century silting had 
made the harbour too shallow for larger vessels, 
and according to J. M. Kinneir (1814): "This port 
could once admit Vessels of a considerable draft of 
water; but since the conquest of the Turks, sand and 
rubbish have been suffered to accumulate in such 
a degree, that none but small vessels can now enter 
it with safety" (Cobham, 412; Journey ..., London 
1818, 176). W, Turner Kinneir: "The port was 
admirable, being about one quarter of a mile in 
length, and something less in breadth, sheltered by 
low rocks; even now that the port is ‘mostly choked 
up’, ships which winter in Cyprus always go there 
to anchor in safety" (Cobham, 435). 

‘The Jew Elias of Pesaro (1563) found that ophthal- 
mia was a common fever from late June to mid- 
winter; but the townspeople were described as clean, 
and careful to protect themselves from contagion, es- 
pecially from the plague, quarantine often lasting 
forty days, The houses were fine and well built, the 
roads well maintained, and there were fountains of 
Tunning water at every street corner. The castle 
reminded him of that of Pesaro. The food was ex- 
cellent, and the bread the best he had ever eaten. 
The twenty-five local Jewish families completely 
controlled all money lending in Cyprus, and anyone 
wanting to borrow money had to come there. In- 
terest was 20% per annum when gold and silver 
were pledged, 25% if wool, thread, or silk was 
pledged, and profits were often higher (Cobham, 
73 {£,; translation of Hebrew letter by M. Schwab, in 
Revue de Gtographie, v [1879], 221 ff.). 

When Jacques de Villamont reached Larnaka in 
1589 he was told not to try to go to Maghüsha be- 
cause plague had long been raging there and the 
inhabitants of both the town and its surroundings 
were nearly all dead (Cobham, 175). The Dutchman 
Jan Somer (1590) compared the town in size to 
Amsterdam, although not so populous; disease had 
reduced the place, despite a rich agricultural hinter- 
land (Beschrijoinge van een Zee ende Landt Reyst .--» 
Amsterdam 1649, 11). André Thevet (1590) chided 
those who wrote that“. . . the Turks made themselves 
masters of Famagosta, and slew all the Christians 
Latin and Greek, with the sword, so that old and 
young without exteption feit the violence of these 
infidels. And still you see that the Greeks and others 
live in entire liberty" (Cobham, 178). Ottoman 
policy neurotically aimed to close off the fortress; 
foreigners were treated as spies. When de Stochove 
wanted to see the town in 1631 he was advised "that 
it was almost impossible to go in without meeting 
some unpleasantness”, for the pasha was a malicious 
man and absolutely no one could enter without his 
consent, so he examined only the outer walls (Cob- 
ham, 217). In 1683 de Bruyn found that the Otto- 
mans". . . guard the city so jealously that no stranger 
is allowed to set foot in it . .."; he was harassed when 
he simply tried to approach the walls (Cobham, 
236, 241-2; Reiten van Cornelis de Bruyn, Delft 
1698, 365 ff., 374 ff., with map). In the r8th century, 


been soldiers; some Christians settled in houses 
with gardens hali a mile to the south in a village 
called Marash (Varosha). R. Pococke (1738) en- 
countered a settlement of Christians who "are not 
permitted to dwell within the city". To the west was 
a large fertile plain inhabited mostly by Muslims 
because it was relatively "secure from the priva- 
teers”, while Christiaas, who were not enslaved 
by them, lived near the sea. Most of the sparsely- 
inhabited town was destroyed by a severe earth- 
quake in 1735, making both the mosques of S. Sofia 
and S. George unfit for use so that S. Catherine's 
church became the principal mosque. The town walls 
were severely damaged. The Swedish visitor Frederic 
Hasselquist (1751) estimated the population as 
300 inhabitants, "chiefly Turks", who “occupy the 
miserable ruins.." (Cobham, 254-5; in Pinkerton, 
ed., op. cit., 1, 577-8; Cobham, 307, Tier Palaestinum, 
‘Stockholm 1757, 178 fi 
Archimandrite Cypríanos (published in 1788) 
described the Ottoman occupation of Maghósha in 
some detail: the inhabitants "... remained in their 
‘houses, and appeared at the time to be the owners, 
yet afterwards the Turks dispossessed many of 
them, on the pretext that they were tenants only, 
not owners” ; when the Greeks of Maghòsha petitioned, 
the vizier Mehmed Pasha they were permitted 
^... to live as Greek Christians, on condition that 
no Christian of the Latin Church should be found 
among them: for to the Latins he would grant neither 
church nor house, and those who remained in Cyprus 
were obliged to frequent the Greek churches, and 
forbidden to hold property in the island”, Greeks 
were allowed to buy, sell, and inherit houses, fields, 
and property not already occupied by Turks, In 
1815 W. Turner reported: "... of its numerous 
palaces and churches not one remains entire", [t 
had only a hundred people, including three Greek 
families. They lived in ruins, in low houses, mostly 
of mud, and no-one cultivated the countryside, 
Nearby was a village of Christians living surrounded 
by gardens (Cobham, 347 ff., 434-5). The estimate 
of 3,000 Muslims, 5,00» Greeks, and 200 Armenians 
attributed to the governor Tal‘at Efendi seems too 
large (M. Louis Lacroix, L'Univers, Histoire et 
description des tous les peuples. Iles de la Grice, 
Paris 1853, 88). The last Ottoman census reportedly 
showed $00 Muslims in the walled town and 2,200 
Greek Orthodox in the suburbs. At this time, 
Maghosha was used as a place of banishment for 
those under political or religious clouds; hence 
Namlk Kemal [gn] and the Baha’ leader Subb-l 
Ezel (see BAKA ALLAH] spent time there in exile. 
According to the census of 188r, Maghósha with 
Marash (Varosha) was the fourth leading town of 
Cyprus with 2,609 inhabitants, of whom 1,845 were 
Greek Orthodox (71%), 727 were Muslim (28%), 6 
were Roman Catholic, 22 Maronite, r Armenian 
Gregorian and 8 Church of England and Protestant; 
there were no Jews. There were 666 adult males over 
20, one per 3.92 people; of those 184 were Muslim 
{one per 3.95) and 482 Christian (one per 3.90) 
(Cyprus Gazetie, no. 82 (« April 1881 census], 3 March 
1882; 17 June 1882). By 1891 the population had 
grown 30% to 3,367, but the Muslims bad in- 
creased only 15 % to 835, falling to 25% of the town’s 
population (Cyprus Gazette, no. sat, 15 May 1891). 
By 1900 the population had increased to 3,825, 
47% larger than in 1881. The Muslims had grown 
only 18% to 856, while the Christians had increased 
58% to 2,959. Of 1,094 adult males Brt (3.66 per 
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capita) were Greek Orthodox and 283 (3.02 per 
capita) were Muslims (Cyprus Gas tie, no. 697, 
26 April 1901; 30 August 1901). 

In the second half of the z9tb century, Maghdsha 
was filthy and malarial, "in utter absolute ruin", 
according to Samuel Brown, Three months in Cyprus 
during the winter of 1878-9, London 1879, 19. To 
Mrs. ScoitStevenson “... it seemed the most 
desolate town I had ever been in"; even the dogs 
seemed "dull, and without energy to bark at us" 
(Our home in Cyprus*, London 1880, 278). Although 
the third busiest harbour on the island, its entire 
trade came with coasting vessels, for large vessels 
called only at Larnaka and Limassol. The small 
suburb of Varosha to the south, equally pestilentiai, 
had extensive and luxuriant gardens and was the 
site of a pottery factory. The district was the leading 
one for fishing on the island (48 small boats caught 
7,198 oke of thirty-four kinds of fish in r889, the 
most important being sea bream (sarpa), lifhrina, 
mavromati and skaros; Cyprus Blue Book, 1889-90, 
519). In that year the single Muslim school had 
67 boy students and 13 girls, The municipal budget 
under the British was disproportionately smaller 
than the other towns. Initial British interest in 
making a new harbour flagged until 1895, when the 
proposal was raised again; and in 1899 a loan of 
£ 254,000 to dredge and improve the harbour and 
to construct a narrow gauge railway to Lefkosha 
was authorised by the British government. After 
its completion in 1906, interest in the port increased 
very slowly until after World War I. In 1931 with 
8,979 inhabitants it was the fourth largest town of 
the island, and by 1946 it was the third largest, 
with 16,194, of whom £3,106 were Greek Orthodox, 
2,699 Muslim, and 115 Armenian Gregorian. In the 
latter year, 2,273 of the 3,048 inhabitants of the 
walled town were Muslim. 
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MAGHRAWA, a major confederation of 
Berber tribes belonging to the Butr group and 
forming the most powerful branch of the family 
of the Zanáta. 

The ascendancy, real or imaginary, of this con- 
federation is traced back to Maghraw, who is said 
to have been, according to the mediaeval Berber 
genealogists, the ancestor of the Maghrüwa as such. 
Following the Arab and Berber sources utilised in 
the 8thj14th century by Ibn Khaldün in his History 
of the Berbers, the "cradle" of the Maghràwa and 
“the ancient seat of their power" was the territory 
located on the Chélif in the north-western part of 
what is now Algeria, probably bounded by the 
Mediterranean to the north, the mountain of Wan- 
sharis (Winsharlsh, currently Ouarsenis) to the 
south and Tlemcen to the west. Leo Africanus [q.r.] 
says in his Description of Africa written in about 
1525-6 that the “‘Magraua (Maghrawa) mountain" 
stretched over a distance of some 4o miles (approx. 
64 km), “close to the town of Mustuganin'" (Mostaga- 
nem). The Maghráwa have left a relic of their presence 
here in the name of Cap Maghraoua situated 104 km. 
to the east of Mostaganem and 56 km. to the west 
of Ténès. It should be added at this point that, 
according to Abu '-Fidà? (1275-1331), Mostaganem 
served the Maghrawa as a port. Leo Airicanus extols 
the dignity and the courage of the inhabitants of 
the Magraua mountain, who were probably descen- 
dants of the Maghrawa of mediaeval Arab sources. 
The Maghrawa lived in this land in a nomadic state, 
but they also possessed (at least in the 7th-6th/ 
13th-r4th centuries) fixed dwellings and fortresses, 
In the 4th and sth/1oth-11th centuries, the individual 
segments of this confederation were spread throughout 
North Africa, from Morocco in the west to Tripol 
tania in the east. 

Little is known of the origins and earliest history 
of the Maghráwa. According to [bn ‘Abd al-Barr 
(d. 463/1070), they arrived in North Africa in ancient 
times and established themselves "on the frontier of 
Iftikiya, alongside the Maghrib” (ie. in eastern 
Algeria), while the region which later, in the Middle 
‘Ages, became their homeland, in other words the ter- 
ritory located on the Chélif, constituted in ancient 
times the domain of “Agidiana, father of Zanáta". 
1f Ibn Khaldün and his sources are to be believed, 
there is no doubt that the confederation of the 
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Maghrawa already existed immediately before the 
Arab conquest of North Africa, probably in the 
first half of the rst/7th century, if not much earlier, 
alongside two other major Zanàta branches (or 
possibly confederations), these being the Djariwa, 
the people of the famous Kahina, and the Band 
Itran. In all probability, the origins of the Maghrawa 
could be traced back still further towards the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, through linking their name, 
in accordance with a hypothesis propounded by 
J. Desanges, with that of the Moorish peoples known 
lo Pliny as the Macurebi and to Ptolemy as the 
Makkhourébi. The latter seems to attribute to the 
main mass of the Makkhourébi a very large coastal 
zone situated between the Zaccar and the Grande 
Kabylie, in the Roman province of Mauritania. In 
spite of the quite different localisation of the Maghrà- 
wa and the Makkhourébi (the latter tribe mostly 
occupied territory a little to the east of the cradle 
of the Maghrawian confederation on the Chélif), 
the hypothesis of J. Desanges appears wholly accept- 
able and it seems that the Maghráwa belong among 
those exceptional Berber tribes of the Middle Ages 
whose names are attested in the ancient Greek and 
Latin texts. It may further be added that another 
segment of the Makkhourébi is mentioned by Ptolemy 
among the peoples of inner Libya (i.e. of southern 
Barbary). Ptolemy locates it, in fact, on the central 
reaches of the Draa. It is probably this group of the 
Maghrawa which is encountered, in the gth-sth/roth- 
irib century, in the neighbourhood of Sidjilmisa 
and which succeeded in founding a kingdom with 
this city as its capital. There will be further mention 
of this kingdom below, 

The Maghrawa were related, if Ibn Khaldün is to 
be believed, not only to the Band Ifran and the Dja- 
awa, but also to the large Zanáta tribe of the Band 
Trniyán. It seems furthermore that the genealogy of 
this tribe is linked to that of the Lawáta Berber 
group, in particular the Lawitian tribe of the Sadráta. 
Among the numerous branches and subdivisions of 
the Maghriwa confederation mentioned by Ibn 
Khaldin and other mediaeval Arab authors, the 
first that should be mentioned is their royal clan 
which was called Wanzámar or Warzamar (variants: 
Wazmár, Wartazmár, Warzizmar or Wartazmlr). 
Also belonging to the Maghrawa, according to Ibu 
Khaldan and the Berber genealogists quoted by 
this author, were the Band Síndjas, the Bana Righa, 
the Bani Laghwat and the Banü Warra (var. 
Warrak), although according to Ibrahim b. ‘Abd 
Allah, the best Zanáta genealogist of the &th/r4th 
century (a native of the Maghrawa town of Timza- 
għat, situated in the region of the Chélif), these four 
tribes formed part of another branch of the Zanāta 
family, According to other Berber genealogists 
quoted by Ibn Khaldün, there were yet more tribes 
belonging to the confederation of the Moghráwa. 
These were the Band Zandidj (Zandāk), the Banü 
Warsifán (or Warsifin) the Bani Zagjdiak, the 
Banü Izamratan (also Tzmartan or Izmarti), the 
Banü Sd and the Band Iit (var. llant). It is 
interesting however, to note that Ibn Hawkal in- 
cludes, in his list of Berber tribes compiled after 
976-7 A.D., the Banü Sindjásan (Sindjes), the Band 
Zandádi and the Band Warsifan among the Zantan 
tribes unrelated to the Maghràwa. There are also 
certain Berber genealogists quoted by Ibn Khaldün 
who mention the Band Sindjasan (Sindjas) and the 
Banü Warsifan without indicating their member- 
ship of the Maghrawa confederation. 

According to Iba Khaldin, the Franks (in this 


case, Romans) had imposed the Christian religion on 
the Maghrāwa, likewise on the Djariwa and the Bana 
Tfran. Later, probably towards the end of the 7th or 
at the beginning of the 8th century A.D., the Magh- 
rāwa tribes became converted without difficulty to 
Islam. They were governed in this period by an 
ancient and powerful dynasty, later known as Bani 
Khazar and owing its name to Khazar b. Hafs b. 
Salat b. Wanzamár (Wazmar) b. Maghraw. Ibn 
Khaldün gives us a list, in his History of the Berbers, 
Otherwise very incomplete, of the princes of this 
family which ruled the Maghràwa in the central 
Maghrib, at Fis, at Sidjilmäsa and in Tripolitania. 
Another even less complete list of the amirs whose 
origin dates back to Khazar b. Hafs is provided by 
Abà Zakariyyà Yabya Ibn Khaldün in his history 
of the Banü ‘Abd al-Wad. According to these lists, 
Sülit b. Wanzamár was the contemporary and 
client of the caliph *Uthmán (644-56). In fact, he 
was apparently taken prisoner in one of the battles 
that took place between the Arabs and the Berbers 
at the time of the first Arab invasion of North Africa 
(26/647-8). Sent to "Uthmán and pardoned by the 
caliph, he became a Muslim, and on returning to his 
‘country he was proclaimed chief of his tribe (accord- 
ing to à passage in Ibn Khaldàn's History of the Ber- 
bers, he had previously been chief of the Maghrawa 
and of other Zanàtian peoples). If this tradition is 
correct, the Band Wanzamár must have been a 
Maghráwian family which lived, around the middle 
of the 7th century A.D., in eastern Barbary, bordering 
on Lirlkiya, thus in the land which would have been, 
as stated by Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, the original cradle 
of the Maghrawa in ancient times, 

After the death of Sülit who survived, in all 
probability, into the second half of the 7th century, 
the government of the Maghráwa passed to his son 
Hats, who is considered by Berber tradition as one 
of the greatest princes to rule over the Maghrawa, 
He also became, following this tradition, the chief of 
other Zanata tribes. The tribes in question were 
probably the remnants of the great Zanáta confedera~ 
tion of the Djarāwa of Aurès, formerly ruled by 
Kahina [g2], remnants who went to join their 
Maghrawa relatives of the central Maghrib. The power 
of the Maghrawa also increased during the reign of 
‘Khazar, son of Hafs. He lived in the first half of the 
‘and/8th century and gave his name to the historical 
dynasty of the Band Khazar. A tradition quoted by 
Ibn Khaldün states that this powerful prince took 
advantage of the Kharidjite revolt of Maysara [¢.v,] 
in the Farthest Maghrib (in r22/739-40) and of the 
weakening of the Umayyad Arab governors of 
Kayrewan which resulted from it, to extend his 
authority over all the Zanāta nomads of the central 
Maghrib, with the exception of the powerful tribe 
of the Bana Ifran, masters of Tlemcen. The Arab 
sources tell us nothing of Maghrawa involvement in 
the Khāridjite movement. However, this would not 
seem impossible, in view of the fact that a little 
later a member of the Maghriwa, Nahdi b. ‘Asin. 
al-Zanati (or Nahd b. ‘Agim al-Maghraw!) was ap- 
pointed governor (probably of a segment of the Magh- 
rāwa) by ‘Abd al-Wahhàb b. ‘Abd al-Rabmán b. 
Rustum, Ibàdi imdm of Tahart (168-208/784-823], 
and that in the Kité al-Siyar of al-Shammal:ht 
(roth/r6th century) and in a list of Zanátan Ibid 
shaykks, compiled in eastern Barbary in the 7th/13th 
centuries, there are found numerous Maghriwa in- 
dividuals belonging to the Ibàdl sect. Khazar b. 
Haís died after the fall of the Umayyads of the 
East (132/750), leaving control of the confederation 
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of the Maghrawa to his son Mubammad b. Khazar. 
The last-named made war against the Band Ifran, 
from whom he captured, in about 172/788-9, the 
town of Tlemcen. Ít was during the reign of this 
prince that there took place the foundation of the 
kingdom of the Idrisids in the Maghrib al-Aksa by 
ldrs b. ‘Abd Allah [g.] with tbe support of the 
powerful Berber tribes of Awraba, Sadiba and Maghila 
(172/788-9). In 173 or 174/789-91, Idris invaded the 
central Maghrib and accepted the submission of the 
Maghrawa, whose amir surrendered to him the terri- 
tory of the Chélif and the town of Tlemcen; the latter 
later became the capital of another Idrisid principal- 
ity. Mubammad b. Khazar also assisted Idris b. “Abd 
Allah to snatch from the ‘Abbasids all the provinces 
of the central Maghrib. Later, in 197/812-13, we find 
him pledging loyalty to Idris I1. As for the Maghrawa, 
in this period they continued in possession of the 
plains of the central Maghrib, as well as the open 
‘country round Tlemcen, which they shared with the 
Bani Ifran. Throughout the ardjgth century they re- 
mained vassals of the Idrisid state, It was probably 
also in this period that the dynasty of the Bana Kha- 
zar founded Madinat Ban! Khazar, “the city of the 
Bani Khazar” in an arid plain of the central Maghrib. 
We do not know the exact position of this city, which 
is mentioned by Ibn Hammad in his biography of Abū 
Yazid Makhlad b. Kaydad, "'the man on the doake 
This Khéridjite chief sought refuge there after hi 
defeat in the year 335/946-7. 

This situation continued unchanged wntil the 
formation of the Fatimid empire. When the Mahdi 
‘Ubayd Allah sent to the Maghrib, in 298/o1o-11, an 
army which took possession of the Idrisid dominions 
and compelled the Idrisid princes to recognise his 
authority, the Berber tribes of the central Maghrib, 
ed by the Maghriwa and other Zanata tribes, rose 
in revolt against this sovereign. The rebels were 
commanded by the Maghrawa prince Muhammad b. 
Khazar, one of the grandsons of that Mubammad b. 
Khazar b. Hafs who was amir of the Maghrawa to- 
wards the end of the 2nd/8th century. Ten years later, 
in 3o9/g2t-2, the Mahdi “Ubayd Allāh sent an army 
against him which was however routed by the 
Maghriwa. The following year, (Ubayd Allah dis- 
patched against Muhammad b. Khazar a fresh 
army commanded by his son Abu 'I-Kásim, At the 
approach of this army, the Maghriwa of the central 
Maghrib (or the majority of the tribes of this con- 
federation) led by Mubammad b. Khazar fled into 
ihe desert, having traversed the Moulouya, They 
took refuge in the territory of Sidjilmasa, thus in 
the region where Ptolemy had located, in the 2nd 
century A.D., the homeland of a group of the Makk- 
hourébi, ancestors, as stated above, of the mediae- 
val Maghráwa. Some time later, Mubammad b. Kha- 
zar returned at the head of the Maghirawa tribes to 
the central Maghrib, towards the former homeland of 
these tribes in the region of the Chélif. On this 
occasion, Muhammad b. Khazar took possession of 
the territory of Chelf and of Ténès, expelled the 
supporters of the Fatimids from the Zàb and captured 
the town of Oran, where he installed, as governor, 
his son al-Khayr. He also conquered other sites in 
the central Maghrib, and subjected the whole of this 
land to the authority of the Umayyads of Spain. How- 
ever, this success did not last long. In 315 or 316) 
927-9, the Fatimid army commanded by Abu 
"l-Kásim, son of (Ubayd Allāh, set out to pacify the 
central Maghrib. This army routed the Maghrawa 
and forced them again to flee into the desert. But 
in 333/o44-5, Mubammad b. Khazar, who had 


regained his position as the most powerful chieftain 
of the central Maghrib, attacked the western prov- 
inces of the Fatimid empire for the second time. He 
benefited ín fact from the revolt of the Zanita 
tribes of the central Maghrib and of Ifrihiya, who 
professed the doctrines of the Khàridiite sect of the 
Nukkår (Nakkára) and rebelled against the Fatimids. 
The insurgents were commanded by the famous 
Zanitian chief, the Nukkirite imám Abü Yazid 
(qv. Tt seems that at least some of the Maghrawa, 
wko were predominantly Sunnl, acted in collusion 
with Abū Yazid, and that Mabad b. Khazar, 
brother of the amir Mubammad b. Khazar, was a 
loyal supporter of the Nukkari chief. Ma‘bad b. 
Khazar was taken prisoner, in 34o/951-2, by the 
Fatimid sovereign Isma*ll al-Mansür and suffered the 
death penalty. Another of the brothers of amir Mu- 
bammad b. Khazar, Fulful, embraced the cause of 
the Fatimids. However, the Maghrawa who occupied 
the territory of Chélif collaborated at this time with 
the army sent to the central Maghrib by the Umayyad 
caliph of Spain ‘Abd al-Rabmin III al-Nasir. In 
333/9445 two Maghriwa expeditions took place 
against the Fátimid provinces of the central Maghrib. 


Mubammad b. Khazar, by his third brothec ‘Abd 
Allāh b. Khazar and by bis two sons al-Khayr and 
Hamza, They were directed primarily against the 
Fatimid garrisons of Biskra and of Tabart (Tiaret). 
Also participating in the second expedition was the 
Umayyad army commanded by the Berber general 
Hâmid b. Yasal. These two expeditions had a success- 
ful outcome for the Maghriwa and their allies, the 
Umayyads of Spain. In fact, Biskra and Tahart were 
captured by Mubammad b. Khazar, by his son al- 
Khayr and by their allies (ca. 333/044-5). However, 
Soon after these victories and the success of Abi 
Yazid (whose army even succeeded in conquering 
Kirlkiya, the nucleus of the Fatimid empire), the 
military forces of this empire regrouped under the 
command of Ismail al-Mangdr and routed the Berber 
warriors of Abi Yazid in a battle near Makkara 
(Bordj Magra), then turned against the Maghrāwa. 
Muhammad >, Khazar surrendered to al-Mangir 
in 335/946-7. According to one source, he subse- 
quently broke faith with the Fatimids, and it was 
only in 342/953-4 that he returned to the Fatimid 
camp and abandoned for ever the cause of the Umay- 
yads. His position towards the latter dynasty was 
again equivocal in 347/958, at the time of the ex- 
pedition of the Fatimid general Diawhar who set 
out for the central Maghrib with the object of 
pacifying this land, but ultimately, intimidated, 
he took part in this expedition. After this he paid 
a visit to the caliph al-Mu‘izz at Kayrawan, where 
he died in 350/961-2, aged more than a hundred years. 
According to another source, Mubammad b. Khazar 
embraced the cause of the Fafimids soon after 
349lo51-2 and remained loyal to this dynasty until 
his death. As for al-Khayr, son of Muhammad b. 
Khazar and chief of the land of Laghouat, he did 
not share the pro-Fitimid policy of his father and 
remained a loyal supporter of the Umayyad caliph 
‘Abd al-Rabmin II of Cordova, except for a certain 
period ca. 334/945-6, during which he recognised 
the authority of the Fatimid caliph. In fact, in 
340/0512, he sent his son Futth to Spain, to the 
court of the Umayyad caliph. Futüb was accom- 
panied on this journey by the shaykks of Tahart and 
of Oran, supporters of the Umayyads. Subsequently, 
this delegation returned to Africa. 

After the death of the amir Muhammad b. Khazar, 
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the supreme command of the Maghràwa passed to 
Mubammad b. al-Khayr, grandson of this amir and 
son of al-Khayr. Even during the lifetime of his 
grandfather, Mubammad b. al-Khayr bad forged 
links with the court of Cordova, obtaining trom the 
caliph ‘Abd al-Rabmán II], in the year 344/955-6, 
the governorship of Fas. However, he requested 
from this caliph, in the same year as his appointment, 
permission to embark on a holy war in Spain. 
Having received this permission, he set out for 
Spain, leaving his cousin Abmad b. Bakr at Fas 
to act as his lieutenant. Later, after his proclamation 
as chief of the confederation of the Maghrawa, 
Mubammad b, al-Khayr harassed the Fatimid 
possessions in the central Maghrib at the instigation 
of the caliph al-Hakam II (350-66/961-76), successor 
to ‘Abd al-Rabmán TII. It should not be forgotten 
that the Fatimid empire had extended its boundaries 
westward largely by virtue of the victorious ex- 
pedition of the general Djawhar in 347/958. In fact, 
at the beginning of the reign of Mubammad D. al 
Khayr over the Maghrawa, that is ca. 351/962, the 
Fatimid influence had already advanced to the 
Maghrib al-Aks&, while that of the Umayyads of 
Spain was confined to the districts of Ceuta and of 
Tangier. Now Mubammad b. al-Khayr succeeded 
in pushing back a considerable distance towards 
the east the tone of Fatimid influence established 
by Diawhar. In fact, he conquered a large part of 
the central Maghrib, creating in this land a sizable, 
albeit ephemeral, dominion of the Maghrawa under 
the control of the Umayyads. This dominion lasted 
some ten years, until the Fatimid governor of 
Iírlkiya, Zirt b. Manad (who belonged to the major 
Berber family of Sanhadja, hostile to the Zanáta 
in general and to the Maghrawa in particular) was 
entrusted by al-Mu*izz with the mission of blocking 
Maghrawa expansion in the central Maghrib. Ziri b. 
Mandd also received from al-Mu‘izz authorisation 
to appropriate all the territories in the Maghrib 
that he could seize from the Maghtawa and the 
Zanata. In 360/971 Ziri b. Manàd gathered a powerful 
army (composed mainly of Sanhadja warriors) 
which he put under the command of his son Bulukxin 
(Bulugidita/Buluggin); this army was ordered to 
attack the Maghriwa and the Zanita. The first 
clash took place on 1$ Rabi* 11 360/15 February 97r, 
probably near Tlemcen. The battle was keenly 
contested, and ultimately a terrible defeat was in- 
flicted on the Maghrawa and the Zanáta. Muhammad 
b. al-Khayr, who was commander-in-chlef of the 
Maghráwa army, took his own life rather than face 
capture, and seventeen of the amirs of the Maghrawa 
and Zanáta were lost. In spite of this defeat, which 
contributed considerably to the consolidation of 
Fatimid authority in the Maghrib, the Maghrawa 
soon rallied behind al-Khayr b. Mubammad b. al- 
Khayr, son of their prince killed in the battle of 
Tlemcen. Their forces were rapidly joined by the 
army of Dia‘far b. ‘All b. Hamdün, former Fatimid 
governor of the 2b, who allied himself with al-Khayr 
b. Mubammad b. al-Khayr and thereby recognised 
the authority of the Umayyads of Spain. Three 
months later, the two allies inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the Fatimid army which attacked them 
near Tábart. Despite this success, the Maghrüwa 
and the army of Dja*far b. “All b. Hamdün (who had 
meanwhile become commanderin-chief of the 
coalition) were soon forced by another Fatimid army 
to evacuate the central Maghrib, crossing the Mou- 
louya and taking refuge in the Maghrib al-Aksa. 
First of all, they reached the littoral of Ceuta and 


Tangier which remained, as stated above, under the 
domination of the Umayyads. From there they made 
contact with the caliph al-Hakam IT. It was thus that 
a section of the tribes which had formed the ancient 
confederation of the Maghráwa left their homeland in 
the central Maghrib, not to return until about a cen- 
tury later, after their exyulsion from Morocco by the 
Almoravids. Among the Maghrawa amirs tracing 
iheir origin from the princely family of the Band 
Khazar who set out to seek new territories in the 
Maghrib al-Aksa after their war with Bulukkin b. 
Ziri, Ibn Khaldün mentions, besides Mubammad b. 
al-Khayr, the close kinsmen of the latter, these 
being Ziri b. Khazar, Zit b. ‘Atiyya, Mukatil b. 
‘Atiyya (brother of the last-named), Khazrün b. 
Mubammad and Fulful b. Sa'id. They are all en- 
countered, in 36s/075-6, in the entourage of the 
general Dia‘far b. *AII b. Hamdan, who was appointed 
by al-Hakam II governor of the Maghrib on behalf 
of Cordova. As for Bulukkin b. Ztri, he received from 
al-Mu‘izz in 361/072, the mandate to govern Ifrīķiya 
and the Maghrib as dependencies of the Fatimid 
caliphs of Egypt- 

Thus, after the year 971, the history of the majocity 
of the tribes that had previously constituted the 
confederation of the Maghrawa was closely linked 
with the country that is now Morocco, where the 
various princes of the Band Khazar family established 
three states, those of Fis, of Sidjilmasa and of 
Aghmat. We shall begin with the history of these 
dominions, subsequently considering other segments 
of the Maghrawa who remained, after 361/971, in 
the central Maghrib and in Tirtkiya, or those who 
returned, after the conquest of Morocco by the 
Almoravids, to central and eastern Barbary, 

A. Morocco. rt. Fas. Bulukkin b. Zlri was not 
content with the expulsion of the Maghrawa and 
their Zandtian allies from the central Maghrib, 
from Tubna, from Baghaya, from al-Maslla, from 
Biskra, from Tahart, etc., but pursued them, with 
great Success, towards the interior of present-day 
Morocco. He finally caught up with them near 
Sidjilmása and defeated them in battle, The amir 
al-Khayr b. Mubammad fell into the hands of the 
Fatimids and was put to death. After this battle, 
Buluķkīn b. Ziri retraced his steps and returned 
to central Morocco where he carried out a massacre 
among the Zanátian tribes. Al-Kbayr b. Muhammad 
left a son named Mubammad b. al-Khayr, whom 
a group of Moroccan Maghriwa entrusted with the 
command. Besides him, the sources mention two 
other powerful and influential amirs who enjoyed, 
in this period, considerable authority among the 
Maghrawa. These were two kinsmen of Mubammad 
b. al-Khayr b. Muhammad, namely Ztri and Mukitil, 
sons of ‘Atiyya b. ‘Abd Allah b. Khazar. These 
three amirs led the Maghrüwa after 971. It seems 
that some years later, the Maghràwa of the Maghrib 
al-Aksa divided into two groups, a northern and a 
southern, both obedient to the Umayyads of Cordova. 
The sources provide a list of the Maghrawa princes 
belonging to the first of these groups who were to 
be found, in 365/075-6, in the entourage of Dia‘tar b. 
<All b. Hamdan, Umayyad governor of the Maghrib 
al-Aksi. This list includes Mubammad b. al-Khayr 
b. Muhammad, whose name is followed by those of 
Bakşaş b. Sayyid al-Nas, Mukatil b. ‘Atiyya, 
Khazrün b. Mubammad and Fulful b. Sa'id. The 
southern group of the Moroccan Maghrawa were 
commanded by another prince of the Band Khazar 
family, Khazrün b. Fulful b. Khazar. This prince set 
‘out in 366/976-7 to conquer Sidjilmása, a town gov- 
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erned by the amirs of the Miknisa family of the Band 
Midrár. After the seizure of Sidjilmasa, Khazrün re- 
ceived from the Mádjib of Cordova, al-Mansür Ibn 
AbI ‘Amir, the mandate to govern this town which 
remained in bis family, as will be noted below, until 
the arrival of the Almoravids. 

Muhammad b. al-Khayr b. Muhammad seems to 
have still been the head of the Bant Khazar family 
in 369/979-80, when Bulukkin b. Ziri b. Manid 
undertook a new expedition to the borders of the 
Maghrib al-Aksi. This prince fled to Spain, where 
he requested the support of the hddjib al-Mansür 
who governed Spain on behalf of the Umayyad 
caliph Hishàm (366-99/976-1009). The latter re- 
sponded to his appeals and sent an expedition to 
the Maghrib under the command of Dja‘far b. ‘Alt 
b. Hamdün. The Andalusian army, which included 
Maghráwa and Ifran contingents, advanced to a 
position near Ceuta; Bulukkin b. Zirt declined to give 
battle and withdrew to take possession of the re- 
mainder of Morocco. Later, in 375/985-9, Muhammad 
b. al-Khayr is mentioned at the head of a list of 
Maghrawa amirs who raltied, according to Ibn 
Khaldün, around the flag of Abu 'l-Hakam ‘Amr b. 
‘abd allah b. Abi ‘Amir, Umayyad governor of 
the Maghrib al-Aksa. However, it is not he, but his 
cousin Mukatit b. “Atiyya and the latter's brother 
Ziri b. “Atiyya who are noted on this occasion as 
being among the Berber prínces most loyal to the 
Umayyad cause. It seems that Mubammad b. al- 
Khayr b. Muhammad lost the leadership of the north- 
ern group of the Maghriwa in 375/985-6 or shortly 
alter this date, to Mukatil b. “Atiyya, After the death 
of the last-named in 378/988-9, it was his brother 
Ziti b. SAtiyya who was proclaimed leader of the 
northern group of the Moroccan Maghrawa. This 
amir had in addition been appointed (by the Umay- 
yad hädjib Ibn Abi Amir) king of the Maghrib al- 
AlsA before this date, in 377/987-8. Ziri b, “Atiyya 
founded a kingdom in the north of this country 
and made the town of Fas the capital of this domin- 
ion, which remained in the possession of his succes- 
sors until the arrival of the Almoravids. He settled 
the Maghràva (of the northern group) in the outskirts 
of the town. It should also be remembered that the 
family of Zīri b. ‘Atiyya was descended from ‘Abd 
Allah who was the brother of the powerful Maghrawa 
amir Mubammad b. Khazar, king of the central 
Maghrib who, as stated above, was a supporter of 
the Fatimids and died at Kayrawan in 3s0/96r-2. 

Some years after his appointment as sovereign 
of the Maghrib, Zirl b. ‘Atiyya went to war against 
the Sanhádja (acting on the orders of the Addjib al- 
Mansür) and substantially increased the size of his 
eastern provinces. In 382/993 he travelled to Cordova 
at the invitation of al-Mansür. It seems that the 
reign of Ziri b. “Atiyya was a period of some insta- 
bility, with this prince and his Ifranid rival Yaddü 
b. Ya‘ld changing places on the throne of Fas accord- 
ing to the vicissitudes of war. In fact, on his return 
to Fis from Cordova, Zir saw his place taken by 
Yali and it was only at the cost of a murderous 
struggle that he recovered his throne. Because Zirl 
constantly had in mind the reconquest of the territory 
of Chélif, and perhaps also the restoration of the 
ancient Zanāta and Maghtawa kingdom of the Band 
Khazar in the central Maghrib, he found the location 
of Fas too remote for the capital of the future state. 
Therefore he decided to construct a new capital for 
himself and for the principal chieftains of the con- 
federation of the Maghriwa. In 384/994 he founded 
the city of Wadjda (Oujda) on the borders of Morocco 


and present-day Algeria and installed himself there, 
accompanied by his court and his household troops. 
In the same period, he decided to reject the authority 
of Cordova, and ultimately the relations between 
him and al.Mansür Ibn Abi ‘Amir were broken. 
Al-Mangiir sent an expedition against him command- 
ed by the freedman Wádib; an encounter took place 
on the banks of Wadi Radit and the Andalusian 
army was defeated. Al-Mansiir then organised 
another expedition and appointed as commander 
his own son SAbd al-Malik al-Muzaffar. This time, 
Zicl was defeated on two occasions in 387/997. He 
tried to take refuge in Fas, but the residents denied 
him access to his capital, which “Abd al-Malik entered 
shortly after. Ziri was compelled to withdraw by way 
of the Sahara, after which he attempted to found a 
state in the central Maghrib, in the territory belong- 
ing to the kingdom of the Zirid Badis b. al-Mansür 
b, Bulukkin, Thus in 368/998 be mounted an invasion 
of this part of the Maghrib. After the victory of 
the Sanhàdiian army commanded by Hammad b. 
BulukkIn, Zit b. ‘Atiyya took possession of Táhart, 
Chélif, Ténès and al-Maslia. It is interesting to note 
that in these towns he ordered that prayers be offered 
for the Umayyad caliph Hisham and his Addjib al- 
Mansür. He also laid siege to the town of Ashir, 
capital of the Sanhadia, but he died in 391/r000-r, 
betore taking this town. 

On the death of Ziri b. ‘Atiyya, the Maghrawa of 
northern Morocco proclaimed his son al-Mu‘izz chief 
of this branch of the confederation. This prince, who 
did not share his father’s hostile attitude in regard 
to the hádjib Ibn Abi ‘Amir, had already, in 390/999- 
1000, been established by the latter at Fas in the 
role of Umayyad governor. Subsequently, the son of 
the hádjib ‘Abd al-Malik al-Muzaffor, who became 
after the death of al-Mansür his successor at the 
court of Cordova, appointed al-Mu‘izz, in 393/1002-3, 
to govern Fas and the Maghrib al-Aksa. In 396/1006, 
al-Mufizz received from Cordova letters of investiture 
for Fas and for the whole of the Maghrib al-Aksa 
with the exception of the land of Sigjiimasa, the 
preserve of the Maxhrawa dynasty of the Band 
Khazrün who were, like the amirs of Fas, subject to 
the Umayyads of Spain. Al-Mu‘izz died in 417/1026 or, 
according to another source, in 422/1030; during his 
reign, the kingdom of Fas enjoyed a period of peace. 

His successor was his paternal cousin Hamama b. 
al-Mu‘izz b. ‘Atiyya who had been appointed gover- 
nor of Fas by al-Mutizz in 416/1025, before the death 
of this amir. Hamáma was able to consolidate his 
power in regard to Spain. However, in 424/1032-3, 
war broke out between this amir and the rival dynasty 
of the Band Ifran, who possessed a kingdom with 
its capital at Shalla (Salé) on the Ailantic coast of 
Morocco. The lfranid prince Abu 'I-Kamal Tamim b, 
Ziri marched against Fas and captured this town. 
Hamáma retreated towards the east and reached 
the towns of Wadida and Ténès in the eastern part 
of the kingdom of Fas, where he stayed for five 
years. Having mustered powerful contingents, he 
advanced on Fas in 429/1037-8, Abu 'I-Kamál was 
forced to withdraw from Fàs and return to Shalla. 
Later, in 430/1038-9, Hamáma continued the 
anti-Sanhadja policy of his predecessors by attacking 
the Hammádid prince al- Ká'id (419-46/1028-54) who 
came to meet him and secretly paid large sums of 
money to the Zanáta troops of Hamáma. The latter, 
becoming aware of this and fearing the defection 
of his troops, returned to Pas, having declared his 
submission to the Hammidids. He died in 431/1039- 
40 or 433/rogr-2. 
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Alter his death, power passed to his son Düais. 
Having suppressed a revolt by one of his cousins, this 
prince subsequently devoted all his efforts to the 
embellishment of Fis, which was now becoming a 
large commercial city. He died in 452/ro62, leaving 
the throne to bis son al-Futüb. But the rights cf 
akFutüb were contested by his brother ‘Adiisa. 
The latter took control of part of the capital, while 
al-Futüh established himself ín the other part. The 
two brothers engaged in a war which lasted three 
years, at the end of which ‘Aditsa was killed and al- 
Futüb was able to reign effectively in Fas. However, 
his was not a long reign. In fact, he was driven from 
Fas in 454/1062 by the Hammádid sovereign Buluk- 
Xin b. Mubammad (447-54/1055-62). After his 
departure, the Maghrawa chose one of his kinsmen 
to succeed him, Mufannasar (or Mufansar) b. Ham- 
mad b. Mufangar b, al-Mu‘izz b. ‘Atiyya. He was 
proclaimed chief in 453/1063 and was soon obliged to 
wage war against the Almoravids, who were beginning 
to invade Morocco. Defeated by them in a major 
battle the same year, he took refuge with the Berber 
tribe of Sadina, leaving Fis to fall into the hands of 
the warriors of Vüsuf b. Tashfin, But some time 
later he returned, deposing the lieutenant installed 
by Yüsuf b. Tashfin and regaining control of his 
capital, When the Almoravids laid siege to Fas, in 
460/1067-8, Mufansar attempted a sortie, but he did 
not return from the battlefield. The people of Fas 
then proclaimed as prince his son Tamim. But the 
capital was taken by Vüsuf b. Tashfin two years 
later (462/1069-70), and the new sovereign was put 
to death by the Almoravid king, who also ordered 
the slaughter of more than three thousand Maghrawa, 
Banü Ifran, Zanáta and Miknása living in Fas. 
Those who escaped the massacre took refuge in 
Tlemcen. Another group in Maghrawa from Fis fled 
to al-Damna, a town situated in northern Morocco, 
on the frontiers of the land of Ghomara. But the Al- 
moravid king laid siege to the place in 465/1072-3 
(or according to another source, in 471/1078-9); he 
captured the town and crushed the Maghrüwa. Al- 
Bakri mentions, in 1068, yet another group of north- 
ern Maghrawa living near the highway leading from 
Ceuta to Tetouan, on the fringe of territory belonging 
to the Berber tribe of the Madjaksa. There they 
possessed a market which they called Sük Bani 
Maghrawat ("Market of the Bani Maghrāwai 
It is not known whether this group survived the 


conquest of Fás and al-Damna by the Almoravids, | 


However, it is by no means impossible that this 
small tribe should have succeeded in crossing the 
Moulouya and returning to the Chélif, the ancient 
cradle of the Maghrawa, 

2, Sidiilmása, At the instigation of the hádiib of 
Cordova Ibn Abt ‘Amir, a Maghrawa chief named 
Khazrün b. Fulful b. Khazar embarked in 366/976-7 
‘on the conquest of Sidjilmisa, which for two centuries 
had been governed by amis of the Miknása family of 
the Band Midrár [j..]. This chief, who was one of 
the most influential members of the princely family 
of the Band Khazar, proclaimed in Sidjilmisa the 
sovereignty of the Umayyads of Spain and sent to 
Cordova the head of the last prince of the Midririd 
dynasty. After this, Khazrin received from al- 
Mansür the govornship of Sidjilmisa which he 
retained until his death. He was then replaced by 
his son WánüdIn. The latter was obliged to defend 
himself against the invasion by the Algerian Şan- 
hüdia of the Maghrib al-Aksa. For a certain period 
of time he was thrown into disgrace by al-Mansür, 
whose son and minister al-Mugaffar gave the govern- 


ment of Sidjilmisa to Hamid b. Yasal, but later, 
in 390/999, his authority was confirmed by the Urna: 
yads. At the time of the fall of the Umayyad caliphate 
in Spain, he dectared himself independent, conquered 
the region of Dar'a (Dra in our maps) and in 407] 
1016-17, took possession of Sufrdy (Sefrou), which 
was one of the dependencies of Fas, and of the valley 
of the Wadi Malwiya (Moulouya). Al-Mutizz b. Ziri, 
sovereign of Fas and master of Sufrüy (and perhaps 
also of the region of the Moulotya), under attack 
from Wanddin who conquered a large portion of 
his dominion, attempted not only to recapture 
these provinces but also to deprive Winüdin of 
his capital. The same year (407/1016-17), he mounted 
an expedition with a powerful army, but was beaten 
by the troops of Sidjilmasa and led back to Fas only 
the remnants of his force. His son and successor 
Mas‘td was defeated, stripped of his dominions 
and killed by the Almoravids, who put to the sword 
all the Maghrawa who had taken refuge in the region 
{443/1053-4). Ten years later (in 455/1063), the sons 
of Wanidin and the remnants of the Maghrawa 
residing at Sufriy were dispersed in their turn, 
Finally, in 463/r070-1, the Almoravids seized by 
force the settlements of the region of the Moulouya. 
In this way, the domain of the Band Khezrün 
family was utterly destroyed. 

3. Aghmát. Another segment of the ancient con- 
federation of the Maghrawa which entered Morocco 
£a. 971 founded a small kingdom at Aghmát on the 
plain of Marrakush near the foothills of the High 
Atlas, in the period when the last princes of the 
family of Ziri b. SAtiyya were the rulers of Fas, 
Nothing is known of the history of the Maghrawi: 
dynasty which reigned at Aghmat, but it seems to 
have been just another branch of the great Maghrawa 
princely family of the Ban& Khazar. The last of the 
Maghráwa amirs of Agimat, named Laknt, (Lakküt, 
Laghüt) b. Yüsuf b. ‘Ali, was killed by the Almora- 
vids in 451/1059. He was apparently been married 
to the wise and beautiful Zaynab bint Ishak of the 
Berber tribe of Nafza who became, after the death 
of Laküt, the wife of the Almoravid amér Aba Bakr 
b. ‘Umar. The latter subsequently, in 453/r061, 
handed over Zaynab to his kinsman Y üsuf b. Tashfin. 

4. abSüs. Alter the arrival of the Maghrawa in 
the Maghrib al-Aksá in ca. 971, an amir of the family 
of the Band Khazar, named Mukatil and, according 
to Ibn Hawkal, the brother of the amir Abü ‘Abd 
Allah Mubammad b. Khazar, set out, probably at 
the head of a group of Maghriwa, towards the south 
where he occupied territories in the province of al- 
Süs, According to the list of Berber tribes compiled 
by the geographer Ibn Hawkal, he was present in 
this area in the period following 366/976-7. This 
prince is completely unknown to us. He may in 
fact be none other than Mukitil b. “Atiyya, brother 
of Ziri (sovereign of Fas), mentioned «a. 365/975-6 
and residing, in this period, in the north of Moroceo, 
as stated above. 

Despite the crushing defeat inflicted on the ki 
doms of Fas, of Sidiilmása, of Aghmat and of al-Dam- 
na, the Almoravids did not succeed in exterminating 
all the branches of the Maghráva in Morocco. In fact, 
the remnants of this confederation stayed in this 
country where they are mentioned again, in the 
Sth/x4th century, by Ibn Khaldün. Among these 
remnants attention should be drawn to the Banü 
Warrá, a substantial branch of the Maghráwa. In 
this period, families belonging to this tribe were 
widely dispersed in Morocco, particularly in the 
environs of Fis and in the Sis, According to Ibn 
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Khaldón, at the beginning of the Bth/14th century, 
the Marinid sultan Yüsuf b. Ya'küb deported to 
the territory of the Chélif the chiefs and almost 
all the families of the Band Warrd who resided in 
the region of Fas. Another Maghrawian branch, 
the Bana Sindjas, also occupied in the Bth/r4th cen- 
tury numerous places in Morocco. 

B. Algeria 1. Tlemcen, According to Ibn Khal- 
dün, the Maghráwian sovereign of Fis, al-Mutizz b. 
. from the Zirid king 
b. al-Mansir (386-409/996-1016), the towa and 
province of Tlemcen, where he established as governor 
his kinsman Ya‘la, son of the amir Mubammad b. 
al-Khayr, who had previously (until ca. 375/985-6) 
headed the confederation of the Maghriwa in the 
Maghrib al-Agsá. Yala served Mu‘izz b. Zirl faith- 
fully and passed on to his descendants the govern- 
ment of Tlemcen and of all the surrounding country. 

His successors lived in peace with the Sanhidja 
dynasty, masters of the central Maghrib, which 
enabled them to consolidate their authority at Tlem- 
cen, which became an independent state. This situa- 
tion continued until the arrival in the central Maghrib 
of the Hildlian tribes of Zughba and Athbadj. In 
ca, 446/1054-3 the invaders turned their weapons 
against the Zanata tribes of the area and captured 
from them all the open country. The Hammádids, 
who found themselves in this period, after many 
truces, in a state of war with the amir Bakhll, a 
descendant of Yaa b. Muhammad b. al-Rhayr, 
obtained the support of the Zughba. The war between 
Bakhtf and the Zanáta on the one hand and the 
HammAdids and the Zughba on the other, lasted a 
long time. Bakht! put at the head of his army a 
vizier naméd Aba Su‘da who belonged to the Zanáta 
tribe of the Bana Ifran. This general rallied beneath 
his flag all the Zanàta tribes of the central Maghrib, 
headed by the Maghrawa and the Bana [íran. The 
sources mention numerous battles which took place 
between the Hammadids (and their allies, the 
Zughba and the Athbadj) and the army of Bakhti. 
In one of these conflicts, Abü Su*da lost his life 
(450/1058). After the death of Bakhti, at a date un- 
known, the throne passed to his son al-Abbas. 
It was during this period that the Almoravids, 
having completed the conquest of the Maghrib al- 
Aks&, appeared in the central Maghrib. Their chief, 
Yüsuí b. Táshfin, dispatched an army composed 
of tbe Lamtüna against Tlemcen and, in 473/1080-r, 
he seized this town from al-‘Abbas. Subsequently, 
he put this amir to death, along with all the other 
descendants of the family of Ya‘la b. Muhammad b. 
al-Khayr and exterminated the Maghrawa who were 
trapped in the town. 

2. Chélif, The emigration of the Maghtiwa of the 
central Maghrib to the Maghrib al-Aksà which took 
place in 1971 involved only a part of the tribes of 
the Maghrawa confederation, who left this country 
led by al-Khayr b. Mubammad b. al-Khayr and other 
‘amirs descended from the ancient princely family 
of the Bani) Khazar, The other Maghriwa tribes 
residing in the central Maghrib remained in the 
territory of Chélif and neighbouring sites, the region 
which had been, as stated by Ibn Khaldün, the 
centre of their settlements, These tribes were obliged, 
after the collapse of their power in 971, to pay tribute 
to the major dominions of the central Maghrib 
as a guarantee against their attacks. Among these 
Maghrdwa were the powerful tribe of the Bani 
Warsifin and the tribes of the Banü Wartazmar 
(Wanzamār), the Band Tiit, the Banü Zadididak 
and the Band Sindjas. Later, the Arab sources add to 


these the Band Bü Sa‘fd and the Band Warrd. In the 
stb/rrth century the Bani Warsifán resided in the 
neighbourhood of Milyana, where they lived und 
the control of their own shaykhs, subject in this 
period to the authority of the Hammédids, and the 
Band Sindjas, who had their own amir, possessed the 
region of Medea, known as Lamdiya in the Arabic 
sources. 

After the collapse of the dominions of Fis, of 
Sidjilmasa and of Aghmát brought about by the Al- 
moravids, a Maghriwa prince named Mu‘ansar b. 
Hammad, who claimed descent from Ziri b. “Atiyya, 
fled from Yüsuf b. Táshfin at the head of a group of 
Maghrdwa and entered the territory of Chélif, subject 
at this time to the Hammadid king al-Nasir (454-81/ 
1062-89). It seems that the Maghrawa tribes of this 
region recognised his authority, with the exception 
of the Band Warsifán who were unwilling to accept 
him and who remained loyal to the Hammidid 
governor based at Milyána. Mu'ansar b. Hammad 
attacked them and killed a number of their shaykhs: 
he also slew the Hamádid governor of Milyàna. Al- 
Nasir was unable to come to the aid of the Band 
Warsifün on account of his struggles with the 
Hilalian Arabs. So the Band Warsifan marched 
alone against Mu‘ansar, killed him in battle and 
sent his head to zl-Násir. This battle seems to have 
been only one episode in a long war between the 
Maghrawa invaders of Morocco, who were joined by 
numerous Maghrawa and Zanata tribes, and the 
Hammadids which took place ca. 460-70/1067-78. 
In this war, which ended with the decisive defeat 
of the Maghrawa and the Zanáta, the Maghrawa and 
Zanita chiefs were decimated. Among these chiefs, 
mention should be made of Abu 'i-Futüb b. Habbüs 
(or Hannüs), amir of the Band Sindjas and ruler 
of Lamdiya (Medea). 

The history of the Maghrawa of the region of 
Chélif under the domination of the Almoravids is 
entirely unknown, They seem however to have 
suffered greatly at the hands of the Lamtüna. In 
fact, when ‘Abd al-Samad, a Maghrawa amir who 
belonged to the Band, Khazar family and traced his 
origin from the royal family of the Bang Khazrün 
of Tripoli, arrived in the territory of Chélif at around 
the middle of the 6th/r2th century, he found there 
only remnants of the Maghràwa. He established 
himself among this people and was greeted with 
honour by the Banfi Warsifin, the Band Wartazmar 
(Wanzamár), the Band Bü Sa'id and other Maghriwa. 
tribes, These tribes, ever loyal to the family of the 
Bend Khazar, the ancient kings of the territory 
of Chélif and of the entire central Maghrib, were all 
eager to recognise in his person the rights of this 
dynasty, ‘Abd al-Samad allied himself through mar- 
riages to their leading families and left numerous 
children, who were known in the territory of Chélif 
by the name of Band Khazar or Band Mubammad, 
no doubt in memory of Muhammad b. Khazar, the 
Maghráwa king of the central Maghrib in the 4th/roth 
century. The arrival of ‘Abd al-Samad in the region 
of Chélif took place shortly before the establishment 
of the empire of the Almohads, who became masters 
of the central Maghrib in 547/1152 after a war against 
a coalition of Zanáta tribes. Also members of this 
coalition were the Maghráwa, in particular the tribe 
of the Bani Warsifàn (in ca. 539/1145). One of 
the descendants of ‘Abd al-Samad, a certain Abd 
Nas who was renowned for his piety, received from 
the Almohads, who treated him with great respect, 
the government of part of the territory of Chélif 
and the command of the Maghrawa in this region. 
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Such were the origins of a new Maghriwa state in 
the central Maghrib, The real founder of this state 
was Mandil b. Abd al-Rabmin, grandson of Abi Nas 
who lived at around the end of the éth/rath and 
beginning of the 7th/r3th centuries. This prince 
conquered the neighbouring territories, including 
the region of Wansharls and the town of Lamdiya 
(Medea) along with the places dependent on them. 
The dynasty which he founded is known in the 
mediaeval Arabic sources as Awlad Mandil (q.v.]. 
As for Mandi b. ‘Abd al-Rabmán himself, he took 
the field against Ibn Ghaniya, but lost the battle 
and died in 622/1225, prisoner of this chief. 

The successors of Mandil took possession of 
Miliana, of Ténès, of Cherchel, of MitIdja and a large 
part of the region of Wansharls, founding a quite 
Substantial kingdom, much of which was subse- 
quently taken from them by their neighbours, in 
particular by the Band ‘Atiyya, chiefs of the Zanita 
tribe of Tüdjln which inhabited the region of the 
high Chélif. In ca. 67o|a7r-2, the Maghràwa of 
Chélif recognised the sovereignty of the dynasty 
of the Band ‘Abd al-Wad of Tlemcen. However, 
two years later the “Abd al- Wàdid sultan Yaghmu- 
rasin b. Zayyán ravaged the land of the Maghriwa 
and compelled them to cede to him the town of 
Ténis. Thus began the wars between the ‘Abd al- 
Wadids and the Maghtiwa amirs which lasted a 
hundred years. One of the most important episodes 
of these wars was the expedition of the sultan of 
Tlemcen Abü Zayyln (703-7/1304-7) and his brother 
Abd Hamma against the tribes of Chélif in 706/1307, 
in the course of which the ‘Abd al-Wadids subjugated 
the valley of the lower Chélif and conquered the 
towns of this region. Nevertheless, the Maghtawa 
continued to be the formidable enemies of the Band 
‘Abd al-Wad. In fact, in 7t4fr3r4-5, the shaykh 
of the Maghrawa tribe of the Band Bü Sa'id raised, 
in the valley of Chélif, the standard of revolt against 
Abü Hamma who had become sultan of Tlemcen 
after the death of Abū Zayyln. However, he was 
forced to take flight. Living at about the same time 
was the amir Rashid b. Muhammad, a renowned 
Maghráwa warrior who, after the conquest of his 
land by the Band ‘Abd al-Wad, offered his services 
to the princes of Bougie. In 703/1303-4 be reached 
the territory of Mitidja (Mitidja), where another 
celebrated Maghrawa warrior named Munif b. 
Thábit came to join him with his partisans. But the 
latter, decisively defeated, took refuge with his 
entire family in Spain, where he remained until the 
end of his life. 

Later, at around the middle of the 6th/rath cen- 
tury, the Maghrawa of Chélif became once more a 
tribe of some importance. They were at this time 
subjects or allies of the sultans of Tlemcen, but they 
sought at every opportunity to rid themselves of 
this dependence. In this period, their principal 
centre was the town of Timzüghat or Timzürat. In 
ca. 749/1348-9, a prince of the Awlād Mandil dynasty 
named ‘Alt b. Rashid (possibly the son of the re- 
nowned Maghriwa amir Rashid b, Mubammad 
mentioned above), took possession of the territory 
of Chélif and subjugated Miliana, Ténès, Brechk 
and Cherchel. He also possessed the village of Mazina. 
But the revival of the state of the Maghrawa did 
not last long. In fact they were attacked, in 751 or 
752/13502, by the sultan Abū Thabit of Tlemcen, 
who subjugated the Maghrawa of Chélif and captured 
Mazina, Brechk, Cherchel, Miliana and Medea. 
The Maghriwa warriors took refuge in the fortress 
of Adirü which dominated the towns of Ténès. 


In ea. 772/370, after the death of ‘Alf b. Rashid, 
the Maghráwa of Chélif proclaimed as chief his son 
Hamza, who was the last prince of the Maghrawa 
state of Chélif. His reign was of short duration. In 
774/1372, the sultan of Tlemcen sent powerful forces 
to subdue the Maghràwa. The latter were defeated, 
and the ‘Abd al-Wadids took control of the town of 
Timzüghat (Timzürat) situated in the centre of their 
territory, Ténès and Miliana also surrendered to the 
sultan of Tlemcen. In the wake of this defeat, the 
Maghrawa of Chélif lost all their power and, to avoid 
the prospect of slavery, they emigrated from the 
region in large numbers. In 775/1373, the majority 
of this people took refuge in the district of Mitlgja. 
However, it is quite possible that some of the Magh- 
rāwa of Chélif remained in their ancient homeland 
and that the noble and valiant inhabitants of the 
“Magraua Mountain” located near the village or 
Mostaganem who are spoken of in 1525 by Leo 
Africanus belonged to the various segments of the 
Maghrawa. 

3. Züb and its environs. It bas been observed 
above how the Maghráwa princes of the Band Khazar 
dynasty took advantage of the Khiridjite revolt of 
Maysara in r22/739-40 and of the enfeeblemeat of 
the Umayyad governors of Kayrawin to extend 
their authority over all the nomadic Zanáta of the 
‘central Maghrib, of which Zab formed a part. So it 
was that from this period onwards, different Berber 
tribes and clans belonging to the confederation of 
the Maghrawa began moving into this region. In 
316/928-9 the powerful Maghrawa prince Mubammad 
d. Khazar appeared in Zab, from which he energeti- 
cally expelled the supporters of the Fatimids. Later, 
in 379/989-90, a Maghrawa amir claiming descent 
from the family of the Band Khazar and named 
Sa'id b. Khazrün b. Fulful, discontented with the 
personal policies of the Umayyads of Spain who were 
lavishing extraordinary honours upon the amirs 
Muktil and Ziri, sons of “Atiyya b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Khazar, deserted the Umayyad party and presented 
himself at Ashir at the court of the Zirid prince al- 
Mansi b. Bulukkin (373-86/984-96) who gave to the 
turncoat the government of the town of Tubna in 
the region of Züb. After the death of this amir in 
381 or 382 (991-2), it was his son Fulful b. Sa'id b. 
Khazrün who succeeded him in this role. In 389/999 
this amir rebelled against the Zirid prince Bádis 
b. ak-Mansür (386-406/996-r016), but after defeat 
at the hands of the Sanhádja army he took refuge 
in the mountains and subsequently, in 39r/rooo-1, 
made his way through the desert to Tripoli, 

Among other Maghrawa individuals who were ac- 
tive in Zab and the surrounding region mention 
should be made of three chiefs of the Band Warzamar 
(Wanzamar), a leading family of the Maghriwa, 
these being al-Mangür al-Warzamarl and his two 
sons ‘Abd Allah and Mas‘ad, who made war on 
Hammad b. Bulukin (495-19/1015-25), probably in 
the vicinity of the town of Bágháya. It is also in 
this period that the Arabic sources mention the 
place known as Kudyat Maghráwa, itself situated 
in the region of Zab. According to al-Bakrt (1068), 
two tribes belonging to the ancient confederation 
of the Maghrüwa, these being the Band Izmartf 
(Izamratan, Izmartan) and the Band Maghriwa 
proper, resided in the vicinity of Biskra, The latter 
tribe was governed by amirs descended from ihe 
Banü Khazar family. To the west of the town of 
Bantiyüs, which lies to the south-west of Biskra, 
there existed a place known as Sakiyat Ibn Khazar 
“the irrigation canal of Ibn Khazar”, which owed 
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its name to a prince belonging to the family of the 
Bani Khazar, possibly the ancient Maghrüwa 
king Mubammad b. Khazar who reigned in the 
central Maghrib in the first half and around the 
middle of the 10th century. To the west of Bantiyüs, 
al-Bakri notes the presence of the Maghráwa in an 
expanse of desert three or four stages long, on the 
road leading from Oran to the land of Kastlliya 
(Bild al-Djarid), Maghrawa are also to be found 
in this period to the south of Biskra. In fact, it is 
known that the town of Waghlanat or Wughallan 
(Ourlel or Ourellal on our maps), situated to the 
south of Biskra and probably inhabited by Berber 
Ibàdi elements, was besieged in 430/r058-9 by the 
Maghrawa chief named Abt Zaghil al-Hhazari, 
clearly a member of the princely family of the Bant 
Khazar. Later, in ca. 468/1075-6, the Maghrawa, 
the Ghumart and other nomadic Zanata tribes of 
the Zab region allied themselves with the Hilalian 
Arabs and sacked the towns of the Zàb. The leader 
of these brigands was the Maghriwa chief al-Muntasir 
b. Khazrün, master of the Zanita of Tripoli (of 
whom further mention will be made below), who 
made his base at Waghlánat. The inhabitants of Zb 
complained to the Hammidid prince al-Nasir (454- 
81/r06t-89), who dispatched against al-Muntasir 
his son al-Mansür at the head of an army. Al-Mansür. 
entered Waghlánat and destroyed the town. Some 
time later, al-Muntasir, for whom ‘Aras b. Sindi, 
chief of Biskra, had laid a trap, was killed by the 
latter and his head sent to al-Nasir. 

It may be added that among the Maghráwa tribes 
which inhabited Zab and the neighbouring regions 
there were also the Band Zandadj (Zandadia, 
Zandak). This was an important tribal group which, 
according to al-Ya*kübI, Ibn Hawkal and al-Bakr, 
lived in the srd-sth/gth-11th centuries in the environs 
of Tubna, of al-Masila (Msila) and of Makkara or 
Makra (the ancient Macri, the contemporary Bordj 
Magra), a town situated midway between Tubna and 
al-Masila. According to the Ibadi historian al- 
Shammákh! (roth/i6th century), the majority of 
the Zandádja professed the doctrines of the Ibidi 
sect. i 

Ibn Khaldûn (Bth/rth century) mentions three 
other tribes belonging to the Maghrawa residing in 
the region and vicinity of Zab, these being the Sin- 
dias, the Righa and the Laghwat. The first of these 
tribes occupied the territory currently known as the 
Ouled Nail and the land extending as far as Djebel 
Amour and the mountain of Rashid. According to 
Ibn Khaldün, the Sindjas resided, before the arrival 
of the Hildlian Arabs, in the piains of Ifrikiya, and 
the latter forced this people, not without difficulty, 
to take refuge in the mountains and fortresses of the 
Ouled Nail and the surrounding regions, In the 8th/ 
14th century, they paid tribute to the Hilalian 
Arabs who had subjugated them. According to 
Ibn Khaldün, in this period they still professed the 
doctrines of the Kharidjite sect (in this case, Ibagr). 

The Righa, a nomadic branch of the Maghrawa 
which comprised a large number of families, was 
established in Djebel Aiad and in the plain extending 
from this mountain to the town of Nikawus (Ngaous 
on our maps). In the time of Ibn Khaldün, the Righa 
of the mountains paid tribute to the amirs of the 
tribe of CAyád, and the families of the Righa residing 
in the plain of Nikàwus were subject to the local 
Arabs. 

The Laghwát, a branch of the Maghrawa tribe 
renowned for its valour and its resistance to Arab 
domination, inhabited in the 8th/zath century, the 


desert region separating the district of Zab from the 
mountain of Rashid. There they occupied a large 
settlement which bore their name, Laghouat on 
modern maps. 

4. Wadi Righ A large number of Maghriva 
families settled, probably at about the middle of 
the 4th/roth century, in the land stretching between 
Zab and the territory of Wardjilán (Ouargla on our 
maps) where the new arrivals built on the banks of 
a stream flowing from south to north, numerous 
towns and villages surrounded by date-palms. In 
the ancient Arab sources, this territory was called 
Wadi Arigha or Wadi Righ, from the name of the 
Maghràwa tribe of the Righa; on modern maps this 
land bears the name of Oued Righ or Oued Rirh. 
The majority of the Maghcawa families who in- 
habited Wadi Arigh were Tbagi Kharigjites; they 
principally professed the doctrines of the Wahbls and 
the Nukkaris. Alongside the Righa, there were also 
present in the Bth/14th century some members of the 
Sindjas clan, who arrived in this territory after 
leaving their former settlements in Zab or in Ifrlkiya. 
The Ibadi historian al-Shammakhi mentions on 
several occasions the Maghrawa of Righ, The most 
ancient reference to the Maghràwa of Oued Righ 
dates from ca. 362/972-3. Other mentions of the 
Maghráwa of Righ occur in the sth/11th and 6th/rath. 
centuries. 

5. Eastern Algeria, A segment of the tribe of the 
Sindjas resided, in the 8th/r4th century, in the region 
of Constantine. In the same part of Algeria, Arabic 
sources of this period also mention an offshoot from 
the Maghrawa tribe of the Bani Warra which gave its 
name to a mountain and a village situated in the 
vicinity of Bougie. Finally, a Maghrawa tribe known 
as the Banü Tkshan which professed the doctrines 
of the Ibadi sect resided, in the 4th/roth and sth/11th 
centuries and possibly also in subsequent centuries, 
in the plain of Bone, Fahs Bana in Arabic sources. 
Thadi sources from the 7th-roth/13th-16th centuries 
mention eight or so important [badI shaykks be- 
longing to this tribe. 

C. Tunisia. A segment of the Maghrawa tribe 
of the Bana Izamratan inhabited the canton of 
Nafziwa situated in the south of Tunisia. According 
to the Hafsid historian Ibn Nakhll, quoted by Ibn 
Khaldàa, this was the tribe of origin of the Berber 
chief ‘Abd Allāh b. Muhammad al-Rand who 
governed, on behalf of the Zirids, the town of Kafya 
(Gafsa), at the time of the invasion of the Bani 
Hilal. In 445/1053-4 he declared himself independent 
and accepted the submission of Tüzar, Nafta, 
Takyüs, al-Hamma and other localities in the 
province of Kastiliva; he founded the dynasty of 
the Banu "i-Rand. On his death, in 465/1072-3, his 
son and successor Aba “Umar (Abi ‘Amr) al-Mu‘tazz 
succeeded in constituting to the west of southern 
lfrükiya an important principality comprising 
Kamüda (Gamouda), Kafsa and Kastlliya, bounded 
to the north by the regions of Sebiba, Kayrawan 
and Sfax. The capital of this principality was the 
town of Kafsa, situated in the centre of the territory 
which it dominated. The domain of the Banu 'I-Rand 
existed until 554/1159, at which date the Almohads 
captured Kafsa and deposed the ruling family. 

It seems that the Maghràwa established themselves 
jn the Nafcdwa in a quite ancient period. In any case, 
Mubammad b. Ishik al-Khazarl, who was probably 
descended from the princely Maghrawa family of 
the Baad Khazar, was appointed governor of the 
Nafzáwa by the Ibàdi imdm of Tahart, ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab b. ‘Abd ai-Rabmán b. Rustum (168-208/ 
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784-823). Muhammad b. Isbak was an Ibàdi, as 
were the majority of the inhabitants of the district. 
of Nafziwa. Princes descended from the Band 
Khazar family were still ruling the Nafzáwa at the 
time of the Zirid al-Mu‘ize b. Badis (406-54/1016/62). 

It may be added that the Maghrawa chief Wazrü b. 
Saʻid, descended from the Band Khazrün family an 
offshoot of the Bana Khazar, was appointed governor 
of Nafziwa by the Zirid prince Badls b. al-Mansir 
(400/1009-10), After him, his brother Khazrün ob- 
tained from Badis the government of Nafzáwa (401-4/ 
1010-14). 

The Maghráwa and the Zanāta also resided, in the 
second half of the sth/xrth century, throughout the 
region of Kastiliya. Ibn Khaldàn refers, in fact, to 
a raid of Hililian Arabs against these Berber groups. 
Probably those involved were the same Maghrawa 
who took part in a coalition of the Hilàlian Arab 
tribes of Riya, of Zughba and of Sulayman which 
campaigned, in 457/1064-5, against the Hammadid 
sovereign al-Nasir. 

Among the Maghrawa tribes inhabiting Lirtkiya, 
mention should also be made of the Ban Sindias, 
who distinguished themselves by the part that they 
played in the war of the Zanata against the Zirid and 
Hammadid Sanhadja. In 514/1120-1 they blockaded 
Gafsa and ravaged the surrounding area. They also 
appeared in the Bid al-Djarid, where they were 
attacked by Muhammad b. Abi 'l-Arab, general of 
the Zlrid sovereign ‘All b. Yabyà (so9-ts/1116-21). 
The Zirid army expelled them from the Djarid and 
destroyed their power. 

D. Tripolitania. An offshoot of the Maghrawa 
Jed by amirs descended from the family of the Banü 
Khazrün, a branch of the Band Khazar, established 
an independent government at Tripoli. The history 
of this state, which existed for almost a century and 
a half (391-541/1000-1145), is little known in spite 
of the information provided by Ibn Khaldün, Ibn 
‘Idhari, al-Tidjint and other Arab authors. Never- 
theless, some facts are available, in particular con- 
cerning the first century of the dominance of the 
Band Khazrün, 

It has been observed above that Fulful b. Sad 
b. Khazrün, a Maghrdwa amir descended from the 
family of the Band Khazar, was, like his father 
Said b. Khazrün, a supporter of the Zirids, lieuten- 
ants of the Fatimids in Ifrīķiya and, like his father 
govern of the town of Tubna in the Zab on behalf, 
of this Sanbádja dynasty. In 390/1000-1 Fulful 
Sa'id rebelled against the Zirid prince Badts b. 
Masür. Defeated by Bädis, he took refuge in the 
Sahara and subsequently marched on Tripoli, a 
province dependent on the Zirids. He took control of 
this land in 39r|rooo-r. Becoming master of the 
town and province of Tripoli, Fulful b. Said was 
constrained to fight a prolonged war against Bldls 
b. aMansür, and requiring military support he 
first of all recognised the authority of the Fátimid 
caliph al-Hàkira whose aid was, however, ineffectual. 
Therefore, he decided to approach the Umayyads 
of Spain, and in 399/x008-9 he sent a mission to 
the court of Cordova, whose sovereigns had always 
been, since the time of ‘Abd al-Rahman III (300-50/ 
gr2-61), allies and protectors of the Maghriwa 
and their kings, the Band Khazar. However, this 
approach led to no result, as Fulful b. Said died 
in 400/1009-10, before the return of his ambassadors 
from Cordova. 

After the death of Fulful, the Maghrawa and the 
other Zanata tribes proclaimed as amir his brother 
Warra b. Sa'id. This chief was obliged, first of 


all, to recognise the authority of the Zirid Badis 
b. al-Mansür, who marched on Tripoli and occupied 
the town, forcing the Zanáta and Maghrawa warriors 
to flee. Warrü b. Sa'id was granted a general amnesty 
and appointment as governor of Nafzwa (400/1009- 
x0). But in 401/1010-11 he once more repudiated the 
authority of Dàdls and inaugurated a lengthy war, 
during which the Maghrüwa and Zanáta ravaged 
extensive areas of southern Ifrlkiya and Tripolitania. 
However, they were unable to take control of the 
town of Tripoli which remained in the hands of 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan, the governor appointed by 
Bádis b. al-Mansür. Ultimately, in 404 or 40/1013-15, 
Warrü b. Sa'id again offered his submission to the 
Zirids. 

After the death of Warrü b. Sa'id in 405/1014-5, 
the Maghráwa and Zanáta of Tripolitania were 
divided into two parties, one supporting the succes- 
sion of Khalifa, son of Warra, and the other rallying 
round Khazrün b. Sa‘ld, the latter's brother. It 
was Khallfa who emerged victorious over his rival, 
having taken possession of his camp. Khazriin b. 
Said made his way to Egypt, to the court of the 
Fatimid caliph, where the two sons Sa'id and al-Mun- 
tasir spent their youth. In this manner, Khalifa b. 
‘Warrd established his authority over all the Magh- 
rāwa and Zanita of Tripolitania. This chief pledged 
loyalty to Badis b. al-Mansür, but after the death 
of this sovereign and the accession of his son al- 
Mu*izz. (406-454/1016-1062), he rebelled against the 
new Zitid king. Groups of Maghrdwa and Zanáta led 
by Hammad, brother of Khalifa, made incursions into 
the territories of Gabès and of Tripoli. These raids 
lasted until 413/1022-3. Soon after this, the new 
Zirid governor of Tripoli, Abd Allah b. al-Hasan, 
ceded the town to Khalifa, who thus restored the 
domination of the Banü Khazrün. Subsequently, in 
417/1026, Khalifa b. Warrü made overtures to the 
Fatimid caliph al-Zabir b. al-Hàkim (411-27/1021-36) 
and obtained from bim confirmation as governor of 
Tripoli, The same year, Khalifa also sent a lavish 
gift to al-Mu‘izz b. Badis, It is probable that Khalifa 
died during the reign of al-Zahir. 

It was apparently in the lifetime of Khalifa b. 
Warrü that Said b. Khazrün and his brother al- 
Muntagir, sons of Khazrün b. Sa, returned from 
Cairo and established themselves in the neighbour- 
hood of Tripoli. At one point, it is not known when 
or how, Sa'id b. Khazrün succeeded in taking control 
of the town of Tripoli, but he was killed in 429] 
1037-8. After him, his kinsman Khazrün b. Khallía 
seized Tripoli. But his residence in tbe town lasted 
only a year, until December 1038, when he was forced 
to leave Tripcli in secret to escape from al-Munta- 
sir b. Khazrün, who arrived at the head of a Zanáta 
army to secure the accession of his brother Sa‘id 
b. Khazriin. This chief, proclaimed amir of the Magh- 
rāwa and Zanáta of Tripolitania, governed the town 
and province of Tripoli for a very long period. It 
was during his reign, between the years 430 and 440/ 
1038-49, that a lengthy war took place between the 
Zanáta and Maghréwa of Tripoli on the one side and 
the Zirid king al-Mu‘izz b. Badls on the other; the 
latter attacked them at the head of a Sanhádja army. 
The Maghráwa and Zanata routed the first Sanbadia 
expedition, and repulsed the second, but were de- 
feated by the third and were compelled to conclude 
a peace treaty with al-Mu‘izz. According to Ibn Khal- 
ùn, al-Muntasir again recognised the authority of 
al-Mu‘izz b. Badis in 443/1051-2, during the inva- 
sion of the Banü Hilal. In fact, he came to the aid 
of Badis at the head of a thousand Zanata horsemen, 
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but was beaten by the Hilälians and fled along with 
the entire Zirid army. Despite the occupation of the 
plains of Tripoli by the Hilalian Arab tribes, the 
capital of the province remained in the hands of al- 
Muntasir, who was still in residence there in ra. 
468/1075-6, It was at about this date that he decided 
to lead the Arabs of the tribe of the Bana ‘Adi in 
an assault on the central Maghrib, which was at this. 
time in the possession of the Sanbadja dynasty of 
the Band Hammid. The forces of al-Muntasir oc- 
cupied the towns of al-Masila and Ashir, and also the 
regions of Zib and Righ. Al-Muntasir established his 
headquarters in the small town of Waghlina, to 
which reference has been made above; in addition, 
he remained master of Tripoli, It bas also been 
mentioned above that he was treacherously killed 
by the chief of Biskra, who recognised the authority 
of the Band Hammad. 

After his death, another member of the Band 
Khazrün family, whose rame is not mentioned in the 
Sources, took control of Tripoli. The subsequent 
history of Tripoli under this dynasty is not known. 
It is known, however, that the last amir claiming 
descent from the Band Khazrün was expelled from 
the town of Tripoli by King Roger 11 of Sicily, who 
replaced him with Aba Yabya [bn Matrül al-Tamimt 
(540/1146). However, according to [bn Khaldün, a 
section of the Bani Khazrün family was still residing 
in the plains of Tripoli at the time of the conquest 
of this land by the Almohads (ca. 555/1160). 

As for the Maghràwa of Tripolitania, they sub- 
sequently took refuge in the Djabal Nafüse. They 
were still present in this area in the Sth/rgth century, 
at the time of Ibn Khaldün, according to whom 
the dense population of the district was composed 
of Nafüsa, of Maghrawa and of some Sadrata families. 
These Maghrawa seem to have converted to Tbadism, 
the religion of the Berber population of the Djabal 
Natasa. 

It has been observed above that the Maghriwa 
remained, after their conversion to Islam, supporters 
of Sunnism, with the exception of some branches of 
theconfederation which embraced Ibadism. However, 
it seems that the conversion of this tribe to Islam 
was for a long time superficial and that certain 
Maghrawa tribes were still, in the 5th/rtth century, 
semi-pagan. In fact, according to al-Bakri (1068), 
there existed among the Band Warsiian the cult of 
demons known as al-shamdribh (sing. shumraah), to 
whom offerings were made, 
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AL-MAGHRIB, the name given by Arab writers 
to that part of Africa which Europeans have called 
Barbary or Africa Minor and then North 
Africa, and which includes Tripolitania, Tunisia, 
Algeria and Morocco. 

The word maghrib means the west, the setting sun, 
in opposition to masrik, the east, the rising sun 
(Levant), but as Ibn Kbaldàn remarks, the general 
denomination was applied to a particular region, 
The extent of this area, moreover, varies according 
to different authors. Some oriental writers (e.g. 
al-Mukaddasi) include in the Maghrib not only 
Northern Africa but also Sicily and Spain; the 
majority, however, reserve the name Maghrib for 
the first of these countries. But they are aot in 
agreement upon the boundaries to be assigned to it 
on the east. On the other hand, they are in agreement 
about the northern, western and southern boundaries. 
To the north, the Maghrib is bordered by the Mediter- 
ranean. To the west, it extends as far as the Atlantic 
Ocean, which it hugs from Tangier to the desert 
of the Lamtüna (Abu "I-Fidi) or only, according to 
Tbn Khaldün, as far as Safi and the Deren (Great 
Atlas). To the south it stretches (Ibn Khaldün) 
as far as the barrier of moving sands separating 
the country of the Berbers from the land of the 
Negroes, that is to say the Erg [see gaurd”) and as 
far as the rocky regions called pammida [q.v]. 
Some districts situated outside this limit, such as 
Bada, Tamentit, Gurara, Ghadamés, Fezzán and 
Waddin, are sometimes considered as belonging 
to the Maghrib, As regards the eastern boundary, 
certain authors made it extend as far as the sea of 
Kulzum (the Red Sea) and thus include in the 
Maghrib, Egypt and the country of Barka [q.s]. 
Others, whose opinion is adopted by Abu 'L.Fidà?, 
make it coincide with tbe actual frontier of Egypt, 
from the oases (al-Wabat [9.v.]) as far as al-‘Akaba 
al-kabira between Barka and Alexandria. Ibn Khal- 
dün does not accept this delimitation, because, he 
says, the inhabitants of the Maghrib do not consider 
Egypt and Barka as forming part of their country. 
The latter commences only at the province of Tripoli 
and encloses the districts of which the country of 
the Berbers vas composed in former times. Ibn Sa'id 
and later Maghrib! writers limit themselves to 
reproducing with a few variations in detail, the in- 
formation of Ibn Khaldün. As for Yakit, he confines. 
the Maghrib to the country stretching from Milana 
{g.v.] to Sas (ed. Wüstenfeld, iv, 583). 

Placed, according to al-Idrisi, in the third clime, 
but according to al-Zubri ($$ 11, 21) in the 6th iim 
or djs, the Maghrib is divided into several rerions 
‘more or less clearly defined. Ibn Hawkal (tr. Kramers- 
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Wiet, 57 ff.) distinguishes two regions: the Eastern 
Maghrib from the frontier of Egypt as far as Zawila 
in Tripolitania, and the Western Maghrib from this 
point to Süs al-Aksa; but the division commonly 
accepted is that into three regions, Ifrfkiva, Central 
(awsaf) Maghrib and Farther Maghrib (Abu "I-Fida’, 
Ton Khaidün, etc.). Ibn Sa'id adopts a slight 
different division: Ifrikiya,cuter Maghrib, and further 
Sos. Itriķiya [.1.] had varying limits; central Maghrib 
was from Bougie to the Moulouya river (Ibn Khaldün 
and the farther Maghrib from the Moulouya to Safi 
and to the Deren, to which must be added al-Süs, 
which forms, as might be said, according to Ibn 
Khaldün, an island or country detached from all 
others and surrounded by seas, deserts and moun- 
tains, 

At the present time, the term Maghrib is still 
used in opposition to Maghrik in a sense near to 
that which it had in mediaeval times, but it also 
denotes simply Morocco when the full expression al- 
Maghrib al-Aks is abbreviated. Furthermore, the 
Political union of the North African countries which 
certain politicians seek is called al-Maghrib al-Kabir. 
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ALMAGHRIB, AL-MAMLAKA AL-MAGHRIBIYYA, 
a kingdom of North Africa whose name in 
European languages (Fr, Maroc; Eng. Morocco; 
Span. Marruecos) is a deformation of the name of 
the southern metropolis of the kingdom, Marrākush 
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1, GeocnAPHY. 


Morocco occupies the western part of Barbary; 
it corresponds to the Maghrib al-Aks of the Arab 
geographers [see At-MAGHmIB). Lying between 5° 
and 15° W, longitude (Greenwich) on the one hand 
and between, 36° and 28° N. latitude on the other, 
it covers approximately an area of between 500,000 
and 550,000 km*, On the north it is bounded by 
the Mediterranean, on the west by the Atlantic 
and on the south by the Sahara. On the eastern side 
it stretches to the Tell and to the plateau of Oran. 
‘The boundary which separates it from Algeria is 
quite conventional and fixed definitely only on 
the northern side. 

Although Morocco forms one with the northern 
part of Africa, it is chiefly oriented to the west. 
It is, one might say, the Atlantic slope of Barbary; 
it is nevertheless a continental country. The coast 
does not lend itself to maritime population; the 
Mediterranean coast is steep and inhospitable, the 


Atlantic coastline straight and lacking in natural 
shelters. The estuaries of the rivers are of very 
little value because of the sandbars which obstruct 
their entrances. The geological structure is some- 
what complicated. Below the folds of the primary 
age, of which there still exists much eroded evidence 
covered by secondary deposits, have risen strata con- 
temporary with the Alps. The actual relief which has 
resulted from these movements of the earth's surface 
and from these successive modifications consists 
of folded mountain chains, plateaux and plains. 
The chains are two in'number, the RIf and the 
Atlas. The Rif is the continuation from the other 
Side of the Straits of Gibraltar of the Baetican Cor- 
dillera (see RIF]. The Atlas (q.v.] chain forms the back- 
bone of Marocco. It breaks into the High Atlas 
oriented west-north-east, linked by the volcanic 
massif of SirwA (3,300 m.) to the Anti-Atlas which 
lies more to the South, and also to the Middle 
Atlas running in a diagonal line from the south- 
west to the north-east, as far as the country of 
the outer foothills of the Rif, from which it is 
separated by the corridor of Taza. From these 
different chains stretch plateaux. Those of the 
east connect the High Atlas to the Saharan Atlas 
of Algeria; those of the West gradually descend 
towards the Atlantic. Amongst the latter some 
are only the vestiges of the primary layer raised 
and eroded; others are composed of sedimentary 
deposits of varying origins. 

In consequence of the oblique orientation of 
the Middle Atlas, which gradually draws away 
from the coast, the plains, which occupy in Morocco 
a more important place than in the rest of Barbary, 
lie mainly on the Atlantic side. They are com- 
posed of two series, the one stretching diagonally 
from the mouth of the Tensift to that of the Muluya 
(the sub-Atlantic plains, the plain of Sebou, the 
corridor of Taza, the plain of the lower Moulouya). 
The other stretches to the foot of the High Atlas 
(Hawz of Marrákush) and disappears in the heart 
of the Middle Atlas. 

Climate. The climate of Morocco has been 
defined as "an Atlantic variety of the Mediterranean 
climate” (Gentil). This however must not be taken 
te apply to the whole of the country; the different 
regions differ as much in regard to temperature 
as in the distribution of rain. On the Atlantic 
coast the climate is relatively mild in winter and 
cool in summer (Tangier: 12°-24"; Agadir: 14°22°); 
only small differences are recorded between the 
coldest month and the warmest. In the interior on 
the other hand, the seasonal variations and even 
the daily ones increase the farther one goes inland. 
‘They become excessive in character in eastern Moroc- 
co where the climate is distinctly continental, The 
rainfall is equally lacking in uniformity. Brought by 
the west and south-west winds, the rains are abundant 
in the autumn, the winter and the beginning of spring 
but they are very rare during the summer, The 
Atlantic coast has everywhere a copious rainfall 
although the quantity which falls decreases as one 
goes from north to south (Tangier: 32 inches, 
Casablanca: 16 inches). It also enjoys the benefit 
‘of an atmosphere which is saturated with moisture 
even in summer. The interior is not so well served. 
The rains diminish in quantity from west to east. 
The mountain massifs always form an exception. 
They condense the moisure in the form of rain 
and even snow which, although it is by no means 
perpetual, nevertheless covers the high summits 
of the Atlas mountains until the beginning of the 
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summer. Eastern Morocco on the other band, isolated 
by the barrier of the Middle Atlas, is not subject 
to oceanic influences and only receives, except in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Mediterranean, 
rare and irregular downfalls of rain. 

The flora reveals in striking fashion these varia- 
tions of climate. Forests of evergreen oak, of oak 
and of cedar clothe the peaks of the High and 
the Middle Atlas and of the Rif. The cork tree 
is found in extensive forests in the massifs of the 
Zacir and Zayan and as far as the region of the 
Atlantic (forest of the Ma‘mara). The thuya and the 
arganier (see ARGAN] are already more disseminated. 
Poplars, willows, elms and tamarisks form a fringe of 
verdure along the widis. The olive tree is met almost 
everywhere in its wild state. But, as the rainfall 
decreases, the forest gives place to scrub where 
the jujube tree and the mastic abound, then to 
prairie and steppes. The prairie, which hardly 
goes beyond the limits of the maritime plain, is 
the home of plants which are used for fodder and 
of bulbous plants, The steppe is the home of 
shrubs and bushes (artemisia, drin, alfa) which are 
adapted to a dry soil and to extreme variations 
in temperature. The steppes cover a part of the 
interior plains of western Morocco and practically 
the whole of eastern Morocco, where they extend 
to the neighbourhood of the Mediterranean. As 
regards the desert, it is devoid of vegetation in 
the Aammadas (9.0.}, although the oases form spots 
of verdure iu the midst of the general desola- 
tion. 

Hydrography. The strueture of the country 
and the relative abundance of rainfall affect the 
hydrography. Morocco is much richer in running 
streams and in subterranean waters than any other 
country in Northern Africa. Wádls (weds) are here 
more numerous; their courses are longer and their 
volume larger. A number of them even deserve the 
name of rivers. The waters flow in three different 
directions: towards the Atlantic, towards the Medi- 
terranean and towards the basin of the Sahara, The 
Atlantic rivers are in all respects the most important, 
They can be divided into three groups: those of 
the north (Loukkos and Sebou), those of the centre 
(Bo Ragrag and Umm al-RabI9, and those of the 
south (Tensift and Sous). The Loukkos drains the 
districts of the Gharb; the Sebou, those of the Middle. 
Atlas, of the Zarhün, and the southern slope of 
the Rif, On emerging from the mountains it takes 
numerous turns and windings across the alluvial 
plain and reaches the ocean after a course of 300 
miles. Although subject to considerable variation in 
volume, according to the season, it never dries up 
completely. It is even navigable in its lower course 
[see AL-MAMDIVYA). The Bü Ragrag and the Umm 
al-Rabi run for a part of their course through the 
central plateau, the Moroccan * 
larity of their courses makes them useless for 
navigation. The Tenslft, to the north of the High 
Atlas, the Wid! Sis to the south, which are much 
less in volume approach more nearly to the classic 
type of widl of northern Africa. The watercourses 
of the Sahara (Wad Gir, Wad Ziz, Wad Dar‘a) 
diminish in volume as they go farther away from 
the mountains and end by disappearing in the sand. 
The Dar‘a (q.v.] alone reaches the Atlantic, but it only 
flows intermittently in its lower course. As for the 
Mediterranean rivers, they are only torrents with 
violent and rapid floods. The Moulouya (Malwiyya) 
alone forms an exception. It collects water from the 
slopes of the Middle Atlas but only reaches the sea 
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in much diminished volume on account of the loss 
it suffers in crossing the steppes. 

Although the common characteristics of all the 
countries of Barbary are found in Morocco, the 
greater or less differences in relief, the differences 
in climate, the peculiarities of vegetation bring in 
their train a diversity more marked than in Algeria 
or Tunisia. The combination of these different 
elements determines the existence of regions which 
differ the one from the other in their configuration, 
their resources, the density and manner of existence 
of their population. We may distinguish six such 
regions: Northern Moroceo, the basin of the Sebou, 
Central Morocco, the country of the Atlas, Eastern. 
Morocco, and Moroccan Sahara. 

Northern Morocco. Northern Morocco com- 
prises a mountainous zone (the mountains of the Rif 
properly so-called which are to the north-west con- 
tinued in the "domes" of the Djebila (Jbala) as far as 
the Strait of Gibraltar) and regions less rugged in 
character which to the south-east and the west 
form the transition into the adjoining countries, 
The mountains, split into deep ravines by the 
courses of the wadis, for the most part only leave 
between their last escarpment and the sea-shore a 
narrow strip, or a few bays enclosed between 
the rocky promontories. A few cuttings which run 
across the ranges afford communication between 
the two watersheds. The Rif, therefore, mast seem 
to be a world very little accessible to influences 
from without, Arab influence has scarcely grazed 
it, The population has always vigorously opposed 
the political measures of the sultans as well as the 
attempts of Europeans to settle themselves there. 
Crowded into a ited territory, since the highest 
parts of the mountains are useless, the people of the 
Rif find their chief means of subsistence in the culti- 
vation of vegetables and fruits. A number of them 
gain from temporary emigration an addition to their 
resources. They are not nomadic but inhabit villages 
perched on the slopes. Towns are represeated only 
by Shafswan (Chechaouen) end Wazzán (Ouezzan), 
religious and commercial centres, situated the one oa 
the northern side and the other on the southern side 
of the Djebāla. Towards the south-east, plains inter- 
spersed with mountain masses extend as far as the 
Moulouya. The lack of rain gives to these plains (Sal- 
wan, Gáret) the aspect of steppes more fitted to a pas- 
toral life than to agriculture and asettled life. Towards 
the west the lowlying coastland, still a very 
narrow border at the strait of Gibraltar, in- 
creases gradually from the north to the south 
between the Atlantic coast and the last slopes 
of the Djebala. This district commonly called the 
Gharb is a corridor. It still keeps in this respect 
its historical significance, but its economic value 
is diminished by the stagnation of its waters in 
the hollows in the fiat bottoms of the valleys, 
and by the insecurity resulting from the proximity 
of the warlike tribes of the high mountains. A 
few townships have however succeeded in establishing 
themselves, either at the crossing of roads such 
as al-Kasr al-Kabir (¢.v.) or in proximity to the 
coast like Ceuta, Tangier and Larache [see the 
articles sasta, TANDJA and AL-ARÁ'SH]. 

The valley of the Sebou. The valley of 
the Sebou lies between the Rif, the Middle Atlas, 
the Moroccan Meseta and the Atlantic. The situation. 
of the region, the abundance and variety of its 
matural resources makes it of exceptional value. 
The Sebou links up the whole of it. Through its 
tributary the Innawen, the valley of which leads 
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to the pass of Taza, it makes communication with 
the rest of Barbary easy. The mountain massifs 
there (Zarhün, Zálagh, mountains of Gerwan) offer 
no inseparable obstacles to communication. The high 
plains of Sais and Meknès are contrasted with 
the lower plains of the Shrárda and the alluvial 
plains of the lower course of the Sebou. The in- 
fluence of the Atlantic is feit far into the interior 
and combines with the numerous streams that flow 
into the Sebou and its tributaries and the subter- 
ranean waters to promote the development of all 
forms of vegetation. Forests cover the higher slopes 
of the mountains; fruit-trees flourish on the sunny 
slopes and cereals on the high plains; the merdjas, 
temporary marshes produced by the Sebou in its 
lower course, are used for grazing until they are 
sufficiently dry to be of use to agriculture, This 
combination of circumstances, so auspicious for 
human habitation, hes made the valley of the 
Sebou a centre of intensive settlement. The most 
diverse ethnic elements have settled together and 
mixed there. All types of habitation are found as 
well as all degrees of attachment to the soil from 
a nomadic to settled town life. Human activities 
are displayed in the most varied forms (grazing, 
agriculture, arboriculture, commerce, industry), 
The country villages, douars of huts in the plains, 
villages of houses of clay in the mountains, are 
numerous, the towns are flourishing. Mawly Idris 
[gis the sacred city of Morocco, Sefrou on the 
borders of the plain of Sais and the high limestone 
plateam lives by trading with the people of the 
‘mountains and the industry of its weavers and makers 
of slippers. Fas and Meknès are among the great 
cities of Moroceo. 

The first of these towns has remained to this 
day the political, religious, intellectual and economic. 
centre of Morocco. It has resisted all the usual 
causes of decline. From all time the ownership 
of the high plains of the Sebou has been bitterly 
contested. Their possession has been the condition 
for the establishment and survival of the dynasties 
which have succeeded one another in Morocco, 
Their political significance and role in history cor- 
sesponds very exactly to their geographical position 
and economic value. 

Central Morocco. Between the valley of 
the Sebou, the ranges of the Atlas and the Atlantic, 
covering about a quarter of habitable Morocco, 
lies the region called by the geologists the Moroccan 
Meseta. It concludes districts of very different 
character, the only feature uniting them being the 
possession of a common substratum, the Hercynian 
paenoplain covered almost everywhere by sediment- 
ary horizontal formations. Differences of structure 
and of climate distinguish clearly the various parts: 
the Atlantic plain, the plateaux of the centre, and 
the interior plain of the Hawz. The maritime plain 
lies along the Ocean from Rabat to Mogador [see 
ALSUWAYRA]. Very narrow at its northern and 
southern ends, it broadens near the centre (Dukkála, 
Shàwiyya) to a width of so miles. To the rains and the 
constant moisture from the vicinity of the Atlantic, 
the abundance of running streams and subterranean 
waters, the natural fertility of the soil further adds 
to the conditions for prosperity. The firs or black 
lands which run in an unbroken line behind the 
coast from the Ba Ragrag to Tensift are admirably 
suited for the growth of cereals. The rural population, 
almost everywhere settled, is therefore considerable. 
‘The land of the Dukkàla has 4o people to the square 
kilometre, a density very much greater than that 


of the other districts of Morocco. The towns of 
the coast, Salé, Rabat, Casablanca, al-Djadida, Azem- 
mour, Safi, Mogador (g.v».), benefit by the richness 
of the hinterland. The exportation of agricultural 
produce has at all times been a branch of com- 
merce, and has been much developed since the 
settlement of Europeans there. While facility for 
communications and the continental relations with 
the valley of the Sebou opened the plain to Arab 
influences, the ports of the coast maintained contact 
with abroad and permitted the infiltration of 
European influences. 

The interior is much more broken. The ground 
rises gradually up to a height of 2,000-2,500 feet. 
The predominant formation is plateaux terminating 
on the north in the very old massifs of the Zair 
and Zayan, which are really mountains in character, 
in the south in the equally old but less elevated 
massif of the Rahimna, These plateaux deeply 
cut into by the course of the Umm Rabi* overlook 
on the west side the low-lying coastlands from the 
top of cliffs, and slope gently on the south-east to the 
plain of Tadla, This is a depression, over 120 
miles in length, running to the north into the 
heart of the Middle Atias where it terminates in 
a cul de sac, while it broadens greatly in its 
southern part. A low pass enables communication 
to be made between the Tadia and the Hawz of 
Marrakush, a basin shut in by the High Atlas in 
the south, the Middle Atlas in the east, the Djbllát 
in the north and the hills of the Shiyidma in the 
west. The economie value of this inner region is 
very unequal. On the mountains of the north, the 
rains and streams support forests and the local in- 
habitants devote themselves to cattle-rearing. The 
plateaux of the centre covered with a surface of lime- 
stone have great stretches of bare rock and cultiv 
tion is difficult, The Tadla is no better favoured 
except in the zone adjoining the Atlas, watered 
by torrents descending from the mountains. The 
plain of the Hawz would also suffer disastrously 
from drought, if human industry had not averted this 
danger. Aningenious system of irrigation [see KAN AT] 
has transformed the country round Marrákush 
into a vast palmgrove and resulted in a particularly 
dense population. Comparatively large towns 
(Amizmiz, Damnàt [qv.) and Tameslubt) and 
especially Marrakush have been enabled to rise 
and prosper. Between this region, already balf 
Sabaran, and the high lying plains of the Sebou, 
the plateaux of the centre and the mountains of 
the north which come down to within a short distance 
of the shore, interpose a barrier which the attitude 
of its inhabitants makes still more difficult to cross. 
The Zayan, the Za‘Pir, the Zemmür, over whom. 
the authority of the maġhzen has never been very 
securely exercised, have more than once cut direct 
communication between Fis and Marrdkush. These 
two cities have been at different periods the capitals 
of distinct and even hostile kingdoms. 

The region of the Atlas. In spite of the 
marked differences between the different elements 
of the Atlas, the whole region nevertheless has 
general characteristics of its own. Between Atlantic 
Morocco on the one band and Saharan Morocco 
on the other, the Atlas lies as an almost continuous 
barrier. Only the few transverse fractures in the 
Middle Atlas permit passage between the basin of 
the Sebou and the Saharan oases, while in the High 
Atlas valleys running right into the heart of the 
massif give access to passes opening on the valleys 
of Sous and the Dar‘. Moister and colder, the 
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Middle Atlas is covered with forests which are 
denser and more extensive than those of the 
High Atlas. Both however are great watersheds. 
From the Middle Atlas come the great rivers of 
the Atlantic slope (Sebon, Giga, Umm Rabi‘, Wadi 
"I-<Abid), from the High Atlas the Tasawt and the 
Tensift, The lands of the Atlas are nevertheless 
poor. The high mountains offer little to support 
mankind. Human activities are found mainly in 
the zones of contact between the mountains and 
the plains (dir) of the Middle Atlas and in some 
specially favoured valleys of the High Atlas. Except 
in the Middle Atlas, where the nomadic mode of 
life results in the exodus in the bad season of the 
inhabitants who lead a pastoral life, and on the 
plateaux of the High Atlas on the Atlantic side 
(Haba, Sbiydma) the inhabitants of which are 
mainly engaged in cattle-rearing, the natives are 
settled. They live in villages perched on the slopes 
and terraces between wAdis or scattered along the 
valleys. There is nothing approaching a town i 
size. These regions, defended by the nature of the 
country, have almost completely escaped outside 
influence: they are still almost exclusively the 
domain of Berber tribes (Beraber in the Middle 
Atlas and Sblüb in the High Atlas). The customs and 
institutions peculiar to this people [see #ERBERS) 
have survived to a greater extent here than in any 
other region of North Africa. In particular, their 
political organisation was most rudimentary: 
municipal republics administered by a diama‘a in 
the Middle Atlas, feudal lordsbips ruled in patri- 
archal and despotic fashion by a few powerful 
families in the High Atlas. The people of these 
regions have also always opposed vigorously the 
central power; the authority of the makheen {g.0.] over 
the Berbers of the High Atlas has never been 
exerted except through the local chiefs. As to the 
tribes of the Middle Atlas, they have for long 
retained an almost complete independence. 
Eastern Morocco. Easter Morocco may be 
described as the continuation of the central Maghrib, 
of which it has the distinctive characteristics. In 
it, as in Orania, we have a (ell zone and a zone 
rising by successive stages up to 6,000 feet. The 
upper valley of the Moulouya separates them from 
the Middle Atlas. The monotony of these vast 
spaces is only broken by the outcrops of gürs, 
lat beds of rocks cut up by erosion and by the 
depressions of the chotts (see siatt], Beaten by the 
winds, exposed to the rigours of an extreme climate, 
these lands are only fit for the pastoral life led by the 
nomads who raise sheep. The valley of the Moulonya 
is no better favoured, except in the vicinity of the 
Atlas, where villages surrounded by vineyards with 
a settled population are found along the tributaries, 
of the river. As to the Tell, hills of no very great 
height (the most important being that of the Bent 
Snasen which does not exceed 5,000 feet) divide 
it up into compartments occupied by plains (plains 
of the Awlid Mansür, on the coast, of the Tri 
of the Angid which in the south reaches the cliffs 
in which the high plateaux end). The dryness of 
the climate frequently gives these plains a steppe- 
like character; only the western part of the plain 
of the Angād with a fertile and well-watered soil 
lends itself to cultivation. The nomads come here 
to procure grain. But this region owes its importance 
less to its natural resources than to its situation 
on the natural route between Atlantic Morocco 
and the rest of Barbary. Oujda [see wABIDA), which 
commands the passage, has thus been enabled to 


escape various causes of decay that have threatened 
it. A border district, eastern Morocco has always been 
a disputed region, a “march” for which the lords 
of Tiemcen and Fas have contended. The authority 
of the latter was never solidly enough established 
here to impose itself on the settled inhabitants of 
the mountains and on the nomads of the plateaux 
and plains. 

The Moroccan Sahara. The Morocean Sahara 
is the northwestern corner of the Sahara, There 
we find the general characteristics of this desert 
region [see sAWmA"]. Only the parts adjoining the 
Atlantic and the threshold of the mountains offer 
favourable conditions for man. In the plain of 
Süs (g.t.}) shut in between the Atlas and the Anti- 
Atlas, the rivers and the irrigation canals enable 
shrubs to grow. The Dar‘a, Ziz and Gir are in 
their upper courses fringed by a thin border of 
cultivated land, pasturage, vineyards, and in their 
middle course assure the growth of palmgroves 
of which the best known, if not the most prosperous, 
is that of the Tafilalt [¢.v.]. The richness—only 
relative it is true—of these oases is in conirast 
with the desolation of the rocky plateaux (hammddas) 
which form the greater part of the Moroccan Sahara. 
These natural conditions determine the mode of life 
of the inhabitants. Some lead a nomadic life and 
drive their flocks up and down the plateaux; others 
are permanently settled on the Sous, in the high val- 
leys and ín the oases. Süs contains numerous villages 
and even towns (Agadir, Tiznit, Tarudan?); the oases 
have a settled population in the Asür. Those of Tafi- 
lalt, Tamgrut, Bà Duib and Figig carry on a certain 
amount of commerce between Atlantic Morocco 
and the Sahara. But this very circumstance has 
prevented them escaping as completely as the lands 
of the Atlas from the political and intellectual 
influence of Western Morocco, especially Tafilalt 
where considerable groups of Arab shorfa [see sura- 
TA?) havebeen long established in the midst of Berber 
populations, But, although the present dynasty 
actually came from Tafilalt, the people of this 
region have frequently escaped Sharifian authority, 
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II. History. 


Morocco before Islam. Morocco, like the 
other parts of North Africa, has probably been 
inhabited from a very remote period. We know, 
however, nothing definite about its earliest in- 
habitants. The traces which they have left, weapons 
and tools of chipped flint, pottery, rock-paintings, 
some of which represent animals of the quatern- 
ary period, now extinct, megalithic monuments 
identical with those found all round the Mediter- 
ranean basin, give us no information in this respect. 
At most, we may suppose that the primitive 
population consisted of emigrants from southern 
Europe, the Sahera and perhaps from Egypt, The 
fusion of these diverse elements gave birth to a 
race, the members of which, frequently different 
in type and physical features, were united by a 
community of language. The ancient writers called 
them Libyans and Moors. They were the an- 
cestors of the present Berbers [g.v]. 

The first historical fact known, and that only 
imperfectly, is the appezrance in the 12th century 
a.c. of the Phoenicians on the Moroccan coast. 
The sailors of Tyre and Sidon built factories there, 
where they exchanged goods of eastern origin for 
local products (cattle, wool, hides) and slaves. 
But Phoenician influence was exercised mainly 
through the intermediary of Carthage when it in 
turn had become the metropolis of a great mari- 
time empire. The Carthaginians rebuilt the ruined 
factories and added new ones. In the middle of 
the sth century, Hanno in the course of his cel- 
ebrated “Periplus” established on the Atlantic 
toast seven colonies of which one was at the 
mouth of the Sebou. Rusaddir (Melilla), Septem 
(Ceuta), Tingis (Tangier), Lixus (Larachej, Sala 
(Salé) were the principal Carthaginian establish- 
ments. It does not seem, however, that Carthage 
sought to extend her power into the interior. She 
was content no doubt to conclude treaties with 
the native chiefs and to recruit mercenaries from 
the country. Morocco remained independent, but 
the tribes who inhabited it were not organised 
into states, except perhaps in the east, where ancient 
writers mention in the period of the Punic Wars the 
existence of a kingdom of Mauretania of Marusia, 
extending along both banks of the Moulouya. " 


‘The destruction of the Carthaginian empire 
hardly altered this state of affairs, For two centuries 
Rome administered only the "Province of Africa” 
directly and left the other regions of Barbary in 
the hands of native chiefs under a more or less 
severe protectorate. Northern Morocco shared the 
fate of Mauretania down to the annexation of 
this kingdom in 42 A.D. The region to the east 
of the Moulouya formed part of Caesarean Maure- 
tania. The lands stretching from the Moulowya to 
the ocean formed Mauretania Tingitana, an im- 
perial province governed by a procurator. When 
the empire was reorganised by Diocletian, it was 
attached to Spain, 

Roman Morocco never covered more than a 
small portion of the modern Morocco. On the 
Atlantic coast, it barely extended beyond the mouth 
of the BO Ragrag, and in the interior to the massif 
of the Zarhün. The plateaux and sub-Atiantic 
plains and the mountains of the Rif, Middle and 
High Atlas escaped the authority of Rome. It 
was the same with the Sahara. The expedition 
of Suetonius Paulinus, who in 41 A.D. advanced 
as far as the WadI Gir, remained an isolated in- 
cident. 

To defend herself against the rebellions of her 
own subjects and to protect the country from 
Berber inroads, Rome had to keep in Tingitana 
an army of ro,o00 men, to build strategic roads and 
to establish fortified posts on the sides of the triangle: 
Sala, Zarhün, Tingis. With the exception of Volubilis 
[see MAWLAY tDRis], the importance of which has 
been revealed by its ruins, and which was undoubted- 
ly a centre of influence of Roman culture on the 
people of the interior as well as a military base, 
the towns were all on the coast, They were Lixus 
and Tingis, raised to the rank of coloniae, and 
Ceuta, They owed their prosperity mainly to trade 
with Spain, to which were exported oil and wheat, 
the two main products of the country. On the 
whole, however, Rome's influence on Morocco was 
superficial and has left little trace. 

Without any really firm hold on the country, 
weakened by native risings and by the quarrels 
between the Donatists and the orthodox, Roman 
rule was to collapse suddenly at the beginning 
of the sth century. Germanic invaders, the Van- 
dals, came from Spain and in 429 A.D. con- 
quered without opposition Tingitana which they 
gave back a few years later to the Romans. Soon 
afterwards the western empire disappeared and the 
natives seized the opportunity to become indepen- 
dent. The Byzantines, who in the 6th century 
destroyed the Vandal kingdom, were content to 
re-occupy the two strongholds of Ceuta and Tangier. 
The rest of Morocco was in the hands of the 
Berbers. The latter were divided into a large num- 
ber of tribes, of whom the principal were the Ghumara 
[gv] on the Mediterranean coast, the Pargha- 
wita [g.) on the Atlantic coast between the strait 
of Gibraltar and the mouth of the Sebou, the 
Miknása, in the central district, the Magmüda [¢.0.], 
on the western slope of the High Atlas and on 
the coast from the Sebou to the Sis; the Hasküra 
between the Süs and the Dar a; the Lamta and 
Lamtüna [g.vv.] on the left bank of the Dar‘a. These 
Berbers were all of Sanhàdja stock; some professed 
Christianity or Judaism, but the majority still fol- 
lowed the old nature worship. The Arab conquest 
brought them a new religion: Islam. 

The Introduction of Islam. The Arabs 
appeared in the extreme Maghrib at the end of 
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the rst/7th century. Tradition relates that Stat 
<Uķba, the founder of al-Kayrawan, in ca. 65/684-5 
undertook an expedition which carried him as far 
as the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. This raid, 
however, if it ever took place, was too transitory 
to have any permanent results. But at the beginning 
of the following century, Masa b. Nusayr [gs] 
who had just completed the conquest of Ifrikiya, 
took Tangier, installed a governor there and set 
himself to conquer and convert the local people. He 
succeeded without much trouble. Attracted by the 
hopes of gain, the Berbers adopted Islam and 
enrolled themselves in the armies which were in- 
vading Spain. They were not long, however, in 
rising against the Arabs. Dissatisfied with the 
share allotted them of lands taken from the Christians 
in the Peninsula, and exasperated by the exactions 
of the governors of Tangier, they took up arms 
in 122/740 on the call of the porter Maysára [q.v]. 
‘The rebellion was both religious and political in 
character. With the same readiness with which 
they had adopted Islam, the Berbers adopted 
Kháridi doctrines from the east, teachings which 
also appealed to their equalitarian tendencies and 
to their spirit of independence, The army sent 
from Syria to establish order was destroyed on 
the banks of the Sebou in 124/742 and the extreme 
Maghrib was lost at one stroke to the caliph and 
to orthodoxy, Berber principalities were organised 
in the Rif; in the west, the Barghawita recognised 
the authority of a certain Salib, founder of a rival 
religion to Islam, who had composed a Kur%in, 
that is a sacred book, in. Berber. None of these little 
states was streng enough to impose its authority 
on the others and to collect all the Berber tribes 
under one rule. 

lt looked for a time as if the ldrisid dynasty 
(g.v.] were to play this part. Idris I and his 
successor Idris II, actually enforced their authority 
over the greater part of the tribes of northern 
Morocco and successful expeditions extended their 
kingdom from the shores of the Mediterranean 
to the High Atlas and from the Atlantic to beyond 
‘Tlemcen. Ardent champions of Islam, they imposed 
their religion on those peoples who did not yet 
practise it or who had abandoned it after once 
adopting it. The conversion of the extreme Maghrib 
to Istam is their work much more than that of 
the Arab conquerors. Zealous defenders of orthodoxy, 
in spite of their «Alid origin, they fought the Kharidits 
with the same vigour but did not, however, succeed 
in completely extirpating the heresy. It is not with- 
‘out good reason that legend has transformed these 
rude warriors into saints, the one Idris 1, patron 
saint of Morocco, the other Idris II, the patron saint 
of the city of Fas [q.v], The building of this city 
had enduring results, It gave northern Morocco 
a religious, political and economic centre which 
it had lacked since the disappearance of Roman 
rule. Favoured by its position, Fas prospered 
rapidly. It survived all causes of decline, even 
the collapse of the Idrisid power. 

‘The Idrisids indeed rapidly declined. The various 
groups which had recognised the authority of the 
founders of the dynasty were not long in casting 
it off and fighting with one another. These rival- 
ries were taken advantage of by the Fatimids of 
Jírīķiya and the Umayyads of Spain, who during 
the 4th/zoth century disputed the possession of 
the extreme Maghrib. With the assistance of the 
Miknasa, the Umayyads in the end remained masters 
of the country. They were in their turn ousted 


by the Maghrawa [¢.v.], whose chief Zid b, ‘Atiyya, 
abandoning the cause of the Umayyads, seized 
Fas, where his descendants ruled for three-quarters 
of 2 century. 

The Almoravids and the Almohads. The 
extreme Maghrib seemed to be condemned to 
anarchy and to be broken up among small factions 
when the Almoravid invasion came [see AL-MURARI- 
TON]. After having first of all subjected all the 
lands south of the High Atlas, then established 
themselves solidly on the northern slopes, at the 
foot of which Yüsuf b. Tashfin founded Marri- 
kush in 454/r062, these Saharan hordes turned 
to the centre, cast and north of Morocco, sweeping 
everything before them: Fas, Tangier, the Rf, Oran 
and Ténès fell before them. The Berber principalities 
of the Maghráwa, the Barghawata and Band liran 
disappeared. In less than twenty years, Yasuf b. 
Tashfin became sole master of the extreme Maghrib 
as far as Algiers. To these territories, already vast, 
was soon to be added half of Spain. Summoned 
by the Muslim amirs who were threatened by the king 
of Castile, Yüsuf b. Tashfin checked the Christian 
advance at Zallaka (479/1086 [g.2.]), then dispos- 
sessed the petty Muslim rulers to his own advantage. 
Morocco was thus extended across the Straits of 
Gibraltar as far as the Ebro and to the Balearic 
Islands. The fortunes of the Almoravids were, it 
is true, as ephemeral as they were brilliant. In 
contact with Andalusian civilization, the Sharans 
rapidly became decadent. The rigid orthodoxy, 
which had been their strength, relaxed; they in 
their turn were regarded as infidels, "anthropo- 
morphists” (mudjassimiin), whom it was lawful and 
even meritorious to fight, It was in the name 
of orthodoxy that the Masmüda and the Hintata 
of the High Atlas under the lead.rsbip of Ibn Tümart. 
and ‘Abd al-Mu’min (g.0v,] entered into the struggle 
against the Almoravids. 

This struggle ended in the displacement of the 
Almoravids by the Almohads{see AL-wUwANMIDON). 
In seven years (533-40/1139-46), Abd al-Mu’min 
conquered all Morocco; Sidjilmisa, Oran, Tlemcen, 
and Ceuta fell one after the other into bis hands. 
Next came the turn of Salé, Fis, and finally of 
Marrakush, the gates of which were opened to him 
by the treachery of the Christian mercenaries. 
Muslim Spain was also conquered with the exception 
of the Balearic Islands. Even in Africa, the Hammá- 
did kingdom of Bougie was conquered in 545-6/ 
ixsr-2. A few years later (554-5/1159-60), 
a new expedition led ‘Abd al-Mu'mín into Ifelkiva 
and secured him possession of the interior and 
of the coast, which he took from the Normans 
of Sicily, who had occupied it some time before. 
Morocco in the strict sense of the word was now 
merely a province in the vast Berber empire. The 
unification of these territories under one ruler had 
important consequences for the Maghrib. It facili- 
tated the diffusion in North Africa of the Hispano- 
Moorish civilisation, which was to be perpetuated 
in Morocco after it had disappeared from the Penin- 
sula itself, Further, it brought into the extreme 
Maghrib a new ethnic element: the Arab one. ‘Abd 
al-Mu’min, as well as his successors, on several 
Occasions deported Hilali tribes from the central 
Maghrib and lírikiya, where they continually created 
unrest, to the sub-Atlantic plains where other 
groups of Arabs joined them of their own free 
will, 

The Almohad empire was too vast, it comprised 
regions of too different a nature, peoples too foreign 
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to one another to last long united. The Almohad 
caliphs were powerless to restrain the separatist 
tendencies which revealed themselves on all sides. 
In the first half of the 7th/13th century the Almohad 
empire broke up. Iftikiya and the central Maghrib 
recovered their independence; local dynasties set 
‘up in Tunis (Hafsids) and Tlemcen (‘Abd al-Wádids). 
‘The extreme Maghrib ended by slipping away from 
the descendants of ‘Abd al-Mu°min, who were re- 
placed by the Marlnids [¢.0. 

The Marinids. Berbers of Zanāta stock, driven 
by the Hilal! Arabs on to the plateaux of Oran 
and into the central valley of the Moulouya, the Band 
Marin had at first entered the service of the Al- 
moheds, then turned against them, when the power 
of the dynasty began to decline. By repeated 
razzias they made themselves masters of almost 
all northern Morocco. After the death of the caliph 
al-Sa'ld, who had been able to arrest their progress 
for a time, their leader Abū Yabyà (641-56/1243-58) 
seized Fis, Meknès, Rabat and Sidjiimisa, The 
capture of Marrékush (668/269) by Abd Yüsuf, 
successor of Yabyà, marked the final triumph 
of the Marinids. Heirs of the Almohads, the 
first Marinids endeavoured to reconstitute the 
empire of their predecessors, In Spain, they en- 
forced their authority on the Muslims of Anda- 
lusia, In Africa, they endeavoured to take the 
central Maghrib from the ‘Abd al-Wadids. They 
were successful when Tlemcen, besieged seven 
times in sixty years, finally fell into the hands of 
Sultan Abu ‘l-Hasan (748/1347). Ten years later, 
the same ruler took Bougie, Constantine and Tunis, 
but his hold on these was very insecure, At the 
end of barely a year, Abu ‘I-Hasan, defeated by 
the Arabs, found himself forced to abandon Iri- 
kiya, the Hafsids returned to Tunis and the «Abd 
al-Wadids to Tlemcen, while the sultan’s own son 
Abü ‘Inn rose against him in Morocco. Attaining 
to power, Abū CInin renewed his father's efforts, 
He re-occupied Tlemcen and Tunis, it is tru 
but could not retain them (761/1560). The Hafgids 
and ‘Abd al-Widids recovered their kingdoms al- 
most at once. 

Separatist tendencies thus triumphed and on 
this occasion in a most definite fashion. The ex- 
treme Maghrib, the history of which had hitherto 
been so often that of Barbary, began to live its 
Own life. The Marinid kingdom, while its bound- 
aries in the east were still vague and changing, 
already corresponded roughly to modern Morocco 
and the Marinids may be regarded as the first 
strictly Moroccan rulers. Lacking the religious 
prestige of their predecessors, they endeavoured to 
Secure the moral authority which they lacked by 
taking as their patron saints the apostles of Islam 
im the Maghrib. The cult of Mawldy Idris in the 
Bth/rgth and particularly the oth/rsth century as- 
sumed an importance which it has retained to the 
present day. No less characteristic is the development 
of intellectual life and the arts, The Hispano-Moorish 
civilisation never flourished more brilliantly in 
Morocco than in the Marinid period. The rulers 
attracted to their court the poets, men of letters 
and lawyers of the Iberian Peninsula and of the 
Maghrib. The university of al-Karawiyyin at Fas 
attracted students from all the lands of the western 
Muslim world. Fas, which the Marinids, abandoning 
Marráku;h and Rabat, the capitals of their predeces- 
sors, chose as their royal residence, was given 
splendid buildings by them, palaces, mosques and 
madrases. It was at the same time a commercial 


city in which African and Spanish merchants mixed 
with Christian traders. 

This brilliant exterior, however, was quite de- 
ceptive. Marinid Morocco was never able to organise 
itself on a solid basis. The central power was 
very weak and did not succeed in imposing its 
authority everywhere. The accession of each sultan 
was an occasion for outbreaks. The pretenders 
who arose always found supporters readily, either 
among the Arabs or the Berbers. Powerless in the 
interior, the sultans were no more fortunate in 
their enterprises against their neighbours of the 
central Maghrib or against the kings of Granada, 
Their prestige and their authority could not survive 
these checks, The Marinids in the strict sense dis- 
appeared from the scene in 869/1465, after the as- 
sassination of the sultan by an Idrisid sherif. The 
Banü Wattàs, descended from a collateral branch, 
the chief of whom seized the power in 8731470, had 
themselves a wretched existence. Their kingdom 
broke up into a large number of independent little 
groups, principalities at Fas and Marrikush, Berber 
republics in the Atlas, Marabout fiefs in the Rif, 
the Gharb and in the Dar‘a and Süs. The sultans were 
quite powerless to prevent this decomposition. 

The Christian offensive and the revival 
of Islam. Of all the causes which combined to 
enfeeble and discredit these rulers, the principal 
was undoubtedly their impotence against the 
offensive of the Christians against the Maghrib. 
In 818/1415 the Portuguese took Ceuta, in 869/1465 
al-Kasr al-Saghir, in 875/147: Tangier. They thus 
secured themselves a base cf operations in the 
north while by the occupation of Aslla and Anfi 
(Casablanca) they secured a footing on the Atlantic 
coast. In the early years of the roth/x6th century, 
they built fortified posts at Santa Cruz (Agadir) 
and Mazagan and took by force of arms Safi [see 
SAP and Azammür [pr]. Holding all places of 
importance except Larache [see Alarig] they 
brought under their protectorate all the lands 
near the coast (Shawiya, Haba, Dukkila), forced 
the local people to pay them tribute and to hand over 
to them strategic points up to the environs of 
Marrakush. Their expeditions had no other aim 
than plunder, no other result than to exasperate 
the inhabitants who saw their towns destroyed, 
their douars burned, their women and children 
massacred or sold as slaves. 

Menaced in the west by the Portuguese, Morocco 
was threatened in the east by the Spaniards also. 
The latter completed the reconquista by the taking 
of Granada (1492). Thus free to go further afield, 
and still fired with the religious enthusiasm of 
Ximenes, they too went over to fight the Muslims on 
African soil. The occupation of al-Mars al-Kabir 
(1507) and of Oran (1509) and the establishment 
of a Spanish protectorate over the kingdom ot 
Tlemcen constituted a serious danger to the Muslims 
of Morocco. 

The threat from the Christians produced an awak- 
ening of religious sentiment. This renaissance of Islam. 
in the gth/rsth and roth/réth centuries, the results 
of which are still to be felt at the present day, 
is beyond question the great event in the history 
of Morocco since the Idrisid period. The way for 
it had, moreover, been prepared by the Sift teachings. 
imported from the east and by the development 
of the brotherhoods [see TaRIKA] in which the 
adepts of these doctrines were organised. It also 
found 2 favourable soil owing to the persistence of 
maraboutism among the Berbers. The ascendancy 
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which the religious leaders exercised, the wealth they 
accumulated in their ziwiyas, made them independent 
of the sultan. They thus became temporal leaders 
also, all the more readily as the sovereigns could 
not fulfil their office of defenders of Islam owing to 
lack of energy and also of means. The activity of 
these religious leaders was alway#of a local nature; 
was only effectively exercised within a limited 
area and did not extend over the country generally. 
The religious solidarity thus established, the kind 
of common conscience thus created, did not put 
a check to the political decline until the time when 
the SaSdian skor{a took direction of the movement 
and exploited it for their own benefit. 

The Sharlfian dynasties. a. The Sa‘dians 
(gv. The Sa‘dian shorfa benefited by the prestige 
Which the religious awakening had restored to 
the descendants of Fatima, the daughter of the 
Prophet. Coming from Arabia at the end of the 
8th/rgth century and settling in the valley of the 
Wadi Dar‘a, while another branch of the family 
settled at Tafilalt (Hasani or ‘AHd shorfa), they 
were not long in acquiring a considerable influence 
over the tribes of the south. Thus they were natural- 
ly led to support the people of the south, who 
were exposed to the attacks of the Portuguese 
of Santa Cruz, In or7|sri, the sharif of Tag- 
maddart, requested by the Muslims to put him- 
self at their head against the Christians, agreed 
to do so. Supported by the marabouts who gave 
him valuable assistance, he began hostilities against 
the Portuguese. The holy war regularly waged 
secured to his sons, Ahmad al-A‘radj and Mubammad 
al-Mahdi, the possession of the whole of southern 
Morocco up to the Umm al-RabI*. The intervention 
of the Marinid sultan in the quarrels which broke 
Out between the two brothers only resulted in 
his own downfall being hastened. Muhammad al- 
Mahdi took Fas in 957/1550; the foiling of an attempt 
to restore the Marinids in 61/1554, with the help 
of the Turks of Algiers, secured the definite triumph 
of the Sa‘dians. 

The coming of the Sa‘dians meant a regular 
reconstitution of Morocco. Muhammad al-Mahdi 
and his successors imposed their authority on the 
whole country, protected it against foreign foes 
and increased the extent of their territory by 
distant conquests. They finally triumphed over the 
difficulties created by the Turks of Algiers, and 
at the battle of al-Kasr al-Kabir in 986/1578 arrested 
a counter-offensive of the Portuguese. Ahmad al- 
Mansür (986-roro/is78-1610) occupied Timbuktu 
and destroyed the Askia empire of Gao. For half 
a century, the Moroccans were masters of the 
Western Sadan, from the banks of the Senegal as 
for as Bornü. The plunder taken on this cam- 
paign of conquest enabled the sultan to keep a 
splendid court, the hierarchy of which was modelled 
on the Ottoman court, and to adorn his capital 
Marrákush with magnificent monuments. 

‘To the same period also belongs the organisation 
of the malkxm (qv. The early Sa‘dians had 
relied for support on the Arab tribes of the south. 
To these al-Mansür added the Arab tribes of the 
region of Tlemcen and Oujda driven into Morocco 
by the Turkish conquest. These skrdga or “orientals,” 
as they were called, received lands around Fas 
in return for the military service they were forced 
to give. Reinforced by a regular army formed of 
renegades, Spanish Moors and negroes, trained by 
Turkish deserters, the wa&kzan provided the sultan 
with the means of preserving order and levying 


taxes; it was thus the essential instrument of Shari- 
fian government and tended to become the govern- 
ment itself. 

This instrument proved sufficient in the hands 
of an energetic ruler, but was inefficacious in 
weaker hands and in moments of crisis. The 
Sa'díans very soon found this out. The tendencies 
to disruption which had been held in check by 
the energy of al-Mansür broke out again or his 
death. The dispute for the throne set his sons 
against one another. One of them, Zaydan, ended 
by triumphing over his rivals but could not prevent 
the break-up of the empire. Larache was occupied 
by the Spaniards; Fas east off Sharifian authority. 
‘The Andalus of Rabat and Salé, enriched by their 
piracy [see KURSAN], formed an independent re- 
public. Finally, the Sa‘dians, although they had 
owed their elevation to the religious movement, 
now found the marabouts rising against them. 
Delivered from the restraints which the distrust 
of al-Mahdi and his successors had placed upon 
them, the latter began to gain more and more 
hold over the people and contributed to the ruin 
of the authority of the ghor/á. Sis was in the control. 
of one of them, Sidi ‘All; Tafilalt was under the 
Hasani shor/d, the Gharb under al-‘Ayyashl, leader 
of the "volunteers of the faith", In the centre, 
the power of the sdwiya of Dila? (g.0. in Suppl.) in- 
creased. Mabammad al-Hadjdj, their leader, victo- 
rious over the Sa‘dians and over al-‘Ayyashi, lord 
of Salé and Fas, seemed on the point of founding a 
new Berber empire from the Atlantic to the Moulou- 
ya. Incapable, in spite of the support given them by 
the English and Dutch, of disposing of their ad- 
versaries, the Sa‘dians now held only Marrākush 
and its immediate environs. The last representative 
of the dynasty died in ro7o/1660, assassinated by 
the skayAh of the tribe of Shabbanat. 

a. The Hasani Skorfa. The disintegration 
of Morocco was arrested by the coming of the 
Hasani ghorfa. The latter had taken advantage of 
the disorder to assert their authority in the Tafilalt, 
then by expeditions, which partook of the nature of 
brigandage as much as of warfare, they had 
conquered eastern Morocco. One of them, Mawilay 
Muhammad, had even tried, without success, it is 
true, to take Fas from the Dilais. His successor 
Mawliy al-Rashid (ro76-82/1664-72) was more 
successful, He took Fas, disposed of Ghaylan, an ad- 
venturer who had established himself securely in the 
Gharb, destroyed the sdwiya of Dilà?, reconquered 
Marrikush, thus rebuilding as it were piece by piece 
the Sharifian empire. Installed by force of arms, the 
new dynasty recognised the necessity of securing 
the moral prestige which their origin could not give 
them. They therefore sought to attract to their 
side the Sharifian families. They heaped favours 
on the shorfa of Warzan, whose patronage was a 
guarantee even for the rulers. 

The work begun by Mawlay al-Rashid was con- 
tinued! and brought to a successful conclusion by his 
successor Isma‘il (1082-1139/t672-1727), During the 
first fifteen years of his reign, he did not cease to 
wage war on the rivals who disputed the districts of 
Marrakugh and the Sts with him. While fighting his 
enemies, he was engaged in building up an army 
which would work his will, To the makhzan formed 
by the Shrága and Udaya, he added a body of black 
slaves, the ‘Abid al-Bükhirl (Bwikher), the property. 
of the sultan; their children were specially trained 
for military service. The number of effectives in 
this corps by the end of the reign numbered 150,000 
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men. The sultan was thus able to reduce to obedience 
the Berbers of the Atlas and the upper Moulouya. 
Defeated and disarmed, the latter were kept in con- 
trol by garrisons placed in kasbas built at the exits 
to the valleys or commanding the lines of communica- 
tion. The notables whom the sultan had taken into his 
service or united to himself by matrimonial alliances 
forced their tribesmen to live in peace, The bilád 
al-makhsan, i.e. the country where tribute was regu- 
larly paid, extended over almost the whole of the 
extreme Maghrib. The pacification of the interior 
did not cause Mawliy Ismi‘ll to forget the obliga- 
tions imposed on every Muslim ruler to fight the 
infidels, He therefore continued the holy war against 
the Christians of the coast. He recaptured al-Mah- 
diyya, Larache, Asla, and Tangier, evacuated by 
the English in 1684, but could not take Ceuta 
from the Spaniards in spite of a siege or rather 
uninterrupted blockade for seventeen years. He was 
no more successful in his enterprise against the 
Turks of Algiers, who disputed with the Moroccans 
the possession of the plains of eastern Morocco 
and the &s@ of southern Oran. The expeditions 
which he directed against the Algerians ended in 
failure, and the lower course of the Moulouya con- 
tinued to be the boundary of the Sharifian empire, 
In spite of his lack of success here, Mawliy Isma‘ll 
is nevertheless the great figure of the Hasan! dynasty, 
the model the Moroccan sultans have set them- 
selves to the present day. Morocco, however, 
remained what it was before, ie. an aggregation 
of different groups, the cohesion of which depended 
on the personal energy of the sovereign, who squeezed 
his subjects to the utmost to get the money necessary 
for the building of his capital Meknés, the palaces 
of which were built by the forced labour of the local 
people and of Christian slaves. 

On the death of Mawlay Isma‘, a reaction set i 
For thirty years his sons fought with one another. 
The real masters of the situation were the ‘Abld 
al-Bukhári, who made and unmade sultans as they 
pleased. One of them, Mawliy ‘Abd Allah, was 
proclaimed and deposed six times. He succeeded, 
however, in triumphing over his competitors by 
playing the Berbers off against the ‘Abid, the 
importance of whom gradually diminished with the 
wars, The remedy, however, was not much better 
than the disease. This period was for Morocco one 
of misery and ruin. The authority of the Sharlís 
emerged much weakened from it. 

Mawláy Muhammad (1170-1206/1757-92) sucoeed- 
ed, however, in restoring it. Inheriting the energy and 
vigour of his grandfather lmá*l, he brought the 
rebel Berbers back to their allegiance, and by the 
taking of Mazagan in 1183/1769 destroyed the last 
trace of Portuguese power on the Atlantic coast. Con- 
vinced, on the other hand, that the weakness of the 
central power was mainly due to a lack of financial 
resources, he endeavoured to procure money by 
encouraging the development of foreign trade. He 
inaugurated a mercantile policy, concluded treaties 
of commerce with Denmark, Sweden, England, and 
France and endeavoured to attract foreign merchants 
to his kingdom by founding for them the town of 
Mogador [see At-suwavna] in 1754. Heavy taxes, 
however, severely impeded the progress of this policy. 
Morocco remained a poor country and did not open 
itself, as had been hoped, to European penetration. It 
also remained in a perpetual turmoil. Under Mawlày 
Yazid (1206-8/1792-4) the country was once more 
handed over to anarchy. Mawliy Sulayman (1208- 
30/t794-1822), after at first being able to restore 


order, had to spend the last ten years of bis reign. 
in putting down the continual risings of the Berbers 
of the Middle Atlas; in the course of one of these 
expeditions he actually fell into the hands of 
the rebels, This rebelliousness caused the sultan 
much misgiving; he also wanted to prevent the 
infiltration of fomign and anti-Muslim influences 
which he believed would aggravate it. He forbade 
his subjects to leave the country and restricted 
to a minimum their intercourse with Christians. 
The diplomatic and consular agents were relegated 
to Tangier, and access to the interior was made 
almost impossible for Europeans. His successors 
followed his example. Down to the end of the 
19th century, Morocco was more rigorously closed 
than it had been in the time of the Marinids and 
Safdians and even in the early days of the Hasanl 
Sharlfs. In spite of this systematic isolation, the 
sultans had nevertheless to face the same difficulties 
as Mawlay Sulayman and had no more success than 
he in overcoming them. 

For halfa-entury the domestic history of 
Morocco was a series of rebellions which the 
sovereigns had great difficulty in suppressing. The 
regions remote from the centre, Rif, Tafilalt, Figig, 
eastern Morocco, escaped the authority of the 
makhzan, In the very heart of the country, the 
Berbers cut communications between Fàs and 
Marrükugh, forcing the sultans when they wanted 
to move from one capital to the other to make 
a great detour by Rabat. The empire broke up 
more and more. Mawliy al-Hasan (x290-1311/1873- 
94) postponed for a few years the inevitable collapse. 
His reign resembled that of Mawlay lemadl At 
the head of his army, the artillery of which had 
been reorganised by a French military mission, he 
was continually in the field raiding the rebels and 
tearing down Sasbas. He re-established order in 
the region of Oujda, forced the people of the Sis to 
recognise his Ad^ids, reduced to obedience the 
Za''ir and Zayan, endeavoured to extend the makh- 
zan country by expeditions against the independent 
Berbers, endeavoured to develop his influence in 
the Ssharan regions aud to restore his authority 
in Tuwat, But he died before completing his task 
and all had to be begun again. 

Noroceo and the Christian powers. The 
situation was the more critical, in that the fate 
‘of Morocco could no longer be a matter of in- 
difference to the European powers. It increased 
the cupidity of some and aroused the cupidity of 
others, In spite of their desire for isolation, the 
sultans had not been able to break every link 
with Europe. They had also to take account of 
the proximity of Spain, established for three centuries 
in the “presidios” of the Mediterranean coast, and 
of the French who had replaced the Turks in 
Algeria, The conquest of the old Regency, destroying 
all the Sharifs’ hopes of extension eastwards, had 
caused great irritation ia Morocco. ‘Abd al-Kádir 
[4.x] found followers among the peoples of this coun- 
try and support hardly disguised on the part of the 
makksan.This hostile attitude resulted in the Franco- 
Moroccan war of 1844. The Sharifian army was 
crushed at the battle of Isly, the ports of Tangier and 
Mogador bombarded. The moderation of France 
alone enabled the maisan to come fairly well out of 
of this unfortunate escapade, Henceforth, the rela- 
tions between France and Morocco remained peace ful, 
although the impotence of the Moroccan government 
to guarantee security on its borders forced Franco 
to military demonstrations like the Beni Znisen 
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campaign (1859) and the Wadt Gir expedition (1870). 
Spain in turn being unable to obtain satisfaction 
from the attacks directed against her garrisons, 
decided also to resort to arms. The campaign of 
1859-60, ended by the victory of O'Donnell, 
revealed the military weakness of Morocco, The 
treaty of Tetouan (r860) granted to Spain, along 
with some trifling territorial aggrandisement, an 
indemnity of 100,000,000 reals, To pay this debt, 
the Sharifian government had to raise a loan in 
London on the security of the Moroccan customs 
and to accept the control of European commis- 
sioners, For the first time, foreigners intervened in 
the domestic administration of the empire. The 
breach thus made was continually enlarged. The 
exercise of the right of protection, the erection 
of a lighthouse on Cape Spartel, served as a pre- 
text for diplomatic negotiations and for the exten- 
sion of international contro), European ambitions 
were not dissimulated. In order to protect itself 
against them, the makhzan tried to play one off 
against the other and confined itself to granting, 
as it did at the conference of Madrid (1880), con- 
cessions devoid of all practical significance. Mawlay 
al-Hasan excelled in this difficult game and the vizier 
Ba Hmád [g.v. in Suppl.), who directed affairs during 
the early years of the reign of ‘Abd al-Aziz, Mawliy 
al-Hasan’s successor, displayed no less skill. Morocco 
was thus the object of a very keen struggle for 
influence. England wanted to maintain her economic 
preponderance along with the control of the Strait; 
France wanted to casure the security of her 
Algerian possessions and of the roads leading to 
the Saharan oases occupied in 1901-2; Spain ap- 
pealed to her “historic rights"; Germany lastly 
was preparing to seize the opportunity to acquire 
openings for her commerce and emigrants. 

The Moroccan crisis and the establish- 
ment of the French protectorate. Such a 
position could not last. The imprudences of Sultan 
‘Abd al-Aziz precipitated the crisis. The whims 
of the sovereign and his immoderate desire for 
European innovations displeased the stricter Mus- 
lims. The modifications in the fiscal policy made 
by the tartib [g.v.) disturbed the people already 
taxed to the utmost. Rebellion broke out every- 
where. A pretender, the rji Bü Hmára [2:.], rose in 
the region of Taza and routed an army sent against 
him. Tt was in vain that France by the agreements 
of rgor and 1902 endeavoured to organise the 
activities of the makhsan against the rebels and 
to postpone the inevitable catastrophe. On the 
failure of this effort, France decided to arrange 
with England and Spain to settle the Moroccan 
question and prevent the dismemberment of the 
empire. In return for recognition of the protectorate 
de facto exercised by England in Egypt and the 
granting to Spain of a sphere of influence in 
northern Morocco, these two powers recognised 
the right of France to act as her interests best 
demanded. France hastened to propose to the 
sultan a plan for reforming the Moroccan administra- 
tion, The intervention of Germany prevented its 
realisation. On 31 March, 1905, the Emperor William 
11 landed at Tangier and in a sensational speech 
posed as the defender of the independence of the 
sultan, On the advice of the German representative, 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz appealed for the constitution of an 
international conference to study the reforms to 
be introduced into the Maghrib. The conference 
met at Algeciras (r5 January-7 April, 1906) and 
affirmed the three principles of the sovereigaty of 


the sultan, the territorial integrity and the economic 
freedom of Morocco. It did not, however, settle 
the Morocco question. The two international bodies 
which it decided to set up, the police for the ports 
and the state bank, both capable of being of great 
service, could not take the place of the general re- 
forms necessary for the salvation of the empire, Dis- 
orders continued, acts of hostility against Europeans 
in Morocco itself and acts of brigandage on the 
frontiers increased in number, Not being able to 
obtain satisfaction for outrages on its subjects, the 
French government ordered the occupation of 
Oujda and Casablanca in 1907, The country was 
then pacified around these two centres and order 
restored in eastern Morocco and in the Shawiya 
10 the great benefit of the natives themselves. The 
Spaniards in their turn for similar reasons inter- 
vened in 1908 in the adjoining region of Melilla 
and after a severe campaign in 1909 occupied 
Salwan and a number of strategic points. 

During this period, war broke out between ‘Abd 
al-ʻAziz and his brother Mawliy ‘Abd al-Hafiz, 
proclaimed sultan at Marrakush and then at Fas. 
Supported by the anti-foreign party, the pretender 
was victorious. All the powers, including France 
and Spain, recognised him, after he had promised 
to respect the agreement of Algeciras, the inter- 
national treaties and all the engagements entered 
into by his predecessors. France and Spain an- 
nounced their intention of not prolonging their 
occupation of Sharlfian territory, The Franco- 
Moroccan agreements of 4 March, roro and the 
Hispano-Moroccan one of r9 November of the same 
year, stipulated that the occupation should cease as 
soon as the makizan should have a force sufficient to 
guarantee the security of life and property and 
peace with its frontiers. This settlement seemed 
all the more desitable as there had been occasional 
friction between France and Germany which had 
only been smoothed over with great difficulty, the 
most serious being the affair of the deserters from 
Casablanca in September 1908. A disquieting state 
of tension remained between these two powers, 
although France had endeavoured to give satisfaction 
to Germany in signifying, by the agreement of 
8 February, 1909, her willingness not to impede the 
economic freedom nor hinder the development of 
German interests, 

The aggravation of the situation in the interior 
hastened the dénouement, The sultan's rule was 
no more effective than that of his predecessors; 
the exactions of the Moroccan agents in the spring 
of 19:1 provoked a rising of the Arab and Berber 
tribes in the region of Fas. Besieged in his capital 
and on the point of succumbing, the sultan ap- 
pealed to the French. They decided to send an 
expeditionary force to the help of the sultan, but 
ordered its commander to avoid any injury to the 
indepeadence of the sultan and any occupation of 
mew territory. Vigorously commanded by General 
Moinier, the military operations had the desired 
effect. Fas was relieved on 21 May, and after 
certain, police operations necessary to secure the 
peace of the district, the expeditionary force re- 
turned to the coast. But, while the danger was 
thus banished from the interior, unexpected com- 
plications resulted. Spain, taking advantage of the 
Occasion to take possession of the sphere of in- 
fluence reserved for her by the agreement of 1904, 
established herself in Larache and al-Kasr. Germany 
feeling the moment was decisive, claimed compensa- 
tion in her turn and in July 1911 sent a warship to 
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Agadir. This demonstration provoked the greatest 
alarm in France and in Europe generally. In the end, 
however, a peaceful settlement was reached. After 
four months of difficult negotiations, the agreement 
of 4 November roi: put an end to the dispute, 
Germany abandoned all political claims to Morocco 
and admitted with certain reservations, chiefly of an 
economic nature, the principle of the French pro- 
tectorate. There was no longer any obstacle to 
the establishment of this régime, which the sultan 
accepted by the treaty of 30 March r912, This 
diplomatic document stipulated the maintenance 
of the sovereignty of the sultan, the representation 
of and protection by French diplomatic and con- 
sular agents of Moroccan subjects and interests 
abroad, the carrying out, with the collaboration 
of and under the direction of France, of a number 
of administrative reforms, judicial, financial and 
military, intended to “give the Sharlfian empire a 
new régime, while safeguarding the traditional 
prestige and honour of the sultan, the practice of the 
Muslim faith and the institutions of religion’ 

The French protectorate extended over the 
whole of Morocco, but the Spanish sphere of in- 
fluence enjoyed by ‘he agreement of 27 November 
1912 complete autonomy from the administrative 
and military points of view, whilst Tangier and its 
‘environs were included in an international zone whose 
status was not, however, definitely regulated till 
1925. 

‘The establishment of the protectorate was to 
have had as its first result the restoration of the 
authority of the Sharif, whose support was essen- 
tial for the carrying out of the reforms. This could 
only be attained by a considerable effort. The central 
power was weaker than it had ever been at the 
time when the conclusion of the protectorate treaty 
put an end to the crisis. The bildd al-makktan 
was almost non-existent. France had to conquer 
Morocco for the sultan. The name of Maréchal 
Lyautey, appointed High Commissioner and Resi- 
dent General, will remain inseparable from the 
history of the pacification of Morocco. Very diffi- 
cult in itself, for it brought the French into con- 
tact with warlike tribes, some of whom had never 
recognised the authority of the akkzan, the task 
was further complicated by events abroad. Order 
had hardly been restored around the chief towns, 
Fas, Meknès, Marrikush and communication 
restored between castern and western Morocco, 
when the War of ror, broke out. For a moment 
it was feared that the French were going to abandon 
the interior and fall back on the coast, but the 
progress of the pacification of the country was 
only slowed down, not interrupted. All the con- 
guered positions were retained and the rebels 
held on all fronts. The counter-offensives of the 
rebels in the Taza corridor, along the Middle 
Atlas and in Süs were crushed. The War finished, 
the offensive was resumed to reduce the districts 
still unsubdued (Middle Atlas, south of the High 
Atlas, upper valley of the Moulouya). Three years 
of difficult fighting (1921-4) ended in the occu- 
pation of "all Morocco of value", ie. those regions 
of economic, political or military importance. The 
Rifan offensive in 1925, however, threatened to 
compromise all the success achieved. A Rifan chief, 
‘Abd al-Karim, had gathered around him the greater 
part of the tribes of northern Morocco and inflicted 
Serious reverses on the Spaniards which forced them 
to abandon a portion of the territory which they 
had occupied, Crossing the Spanish zone, he in- 


vaded the valley of the Wargha and threatened 
Fis, The resistance of the posts echelonned along 
the frontier gave reinforcements time to reach the 
scene of hostilities, Checked in the autumn, the 
Rifan advance was definitely crushed in the spring 
of 1926 thanks to the combined action of France 
and Spain. The reduction of the last pockets of 
resistance in the mountains and the southern regions 
was completed in 1930. 

The administrative reorganisation kept pace 
with the pacification. The old machinery was 
retained but submitted to a control which guaranteed 
the local population against abuse of their power and 
excesses by the agents of the makhran. Technical 
services were created to give the country the 
works necessary for its economic life. 

Thus, within the space of some 40 years, Morocco, 
which was still a mediaeval country, became a 
modern kingdom equipped with a quite extensive 
highway network, electrified railways and deep 
water ports. The remarkable results achieved in all 
sectors were facilitated by the influx of European 
immigrants and capital, Approximately 350,000 
Europeans in the French zone and about £00,000 in 
the Spanish zone participated actively in the eco- 
nomic life of the country and contributed in partic- 
ular to the prosperity of agriculture, while the towns 
enjoyed rapid development. 

At the same time that the pacification of the 
country was completed, young people educated 
in metropolitan universities as well as in the modern. 
establishments founded in Morocco itself, began 
to agitate; the Berber dahir (see MAHKAMA. 5. i] of 
16 May 1930 gave the signal for opposition to French 
policy and for the struggle for independence. During 
the Spanish Civil War, Moroccan troops served 
Under the victorious General Franco; as a result, 
the inhabitants of the northern zone were able to 
benefit from a more liberal régime. Subsequent 
events during the Second World War, and in partic- 
ular the defeat and occupation of France in 1940, 
had no very serious immediate effect, although they 
induced the nationalists to pursue their activities 
with greater vigour, not without encouragement 
from the Allies; in other respects, the increasingly 
overt manifestation of national sentiment in the 
Arabic-speaking countries brought latent aspirations 
for independence out into the open. r944 saw the 
establishment of the Zstiġlā! party, to which the 
sultan Mubammad V, who had occupied the throne 
since 1927, stowed himself far from hostile; on 
10 April 1947, he made a speech at Tangier which 
disturbed the French authorities. The nomination 
ot General Juin as Resident-General and the reforms 
immediately effected failed to restore stability; 
in 1953 France decided to depose the sultan, sending 
him to exile in Madagascar and replacing him with 
a less assertive prince, Mawlày “Arafa; this decision 
further exacerbated popular discontent, and acts 
of terrorism and violent demonstrations followed. 
As a result, the French government had no option 
but to recall the sultan and to accept, through the 
declaration of La Celle Saint Cloud of November 
1955, the principle of Moroccan independence, 
which was officially recognised in the agreement 
of March t956. The Spanish government followed 
the example of France in 1956, but retained the 
ports of Ceuta and Melilla. 

‘The achievement of independence posed numerous 
problems to the Moroccan authorities, who were at 
first obliged, owing to the lack of trained native 
personnel, to retain the services of thousands of 
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French and Spanish officials, before appealing 
to new allies for support. The “Army of liberation” 
was absorbed into the Forces Armées Royales (FAR), 
and the French and Spanish troops withdrew in 
1961, while the American airbases were evacuated. 

One of the first concerns of the sultan (who took 
the title of king in 1957) was to appoint a consultative 
Assembly, superseded in 1960 by a constitutional 
Council charged with preparing a Constitution; the 
latter, which instituted a parliamentary monarchy, 
was approved by referendum on 7 December 1962 
{see pusrOR. xvii]. During the same period, the Parti 
Démocratique de lIndépendance (PDI), recently 
founded, became quite active, but in 1959 a number 
of its members, together with some independents, 
joined the Union Nationale des Forces Populaires 
(UNFP), closely linked to the Union Marocaine 
du Travail (UMT) and the product of a schism within 
the Istiblal provoked by the syndicalist Mehdi Ben 
Barka. 

The first Moroccan government, led by a non- 
political colonel, was composed of members of the 
Istiglal and the PDI, but after November 1056 the 
latter were eliminated, and an entirely [stiklat 
cabinet appointed. In 1960, the king took upon him- 
self the functions of prime minister, with the assist- 
ance of his son, prince Mawlay Hasan, who was to 
succeed him after his death in the following year. 
In the legislative elections held in 1963 after the 
promulgation of the Constitution, the /stikldl and 
the PDI, now in opposition, obtained respectively 


41 and 28 seats, as many between them zs the number | 
gained by the Front pour la Défense des Institutions | 


Constitutionelles (FDIC) which had recently been 
established. On 16 July of the same year, several 
leaders of the UNEP were arrested for "serious 
infringement of the law” and for being the founders. 
of a "subversive movement". The charges of con- 
spiracy laid against some bundred individuals were 
not pressed, but since the two parties boycotted the 
next elections, the Government won a decisive 
majority in the regional councils and Chamber of 
Deputies 

Also in 1963, att armed confliet broke out between 
Morocco and Algeria on account of a frontier post 
which the latter had seized. Between 1965 and 1967, 
relations with France were compromised by the 
abduction and disappearance in Paris of the leader 
of the UNFP, Mehdi Ben Barka. These events led 
the French authorities to institute proceedings 
against Moroccan secret service agents and specif- 
ically against the Minister of the Interior, General 
Oufkir, who was sentenced in his absence. The name 
of this officer was mentioned again in connection 
with two unsuccessful attempts on the King’s life. 
The first took place on 1o July 1971, at the palace 
of Skhiràt (to the south of Rabat), where guests 
who bad gathered to celebrate the anniversary of the 
sovereign were attacked by cadets of the Military 
Academy of Abermummu; about a hundred were 
killed and 132 wounded, but miraculously the King 
escaped assassination, in spite of the fact that the 
conspirators announced his death and proclaimed a 
Republic, having seized a number of public buildings 
including the radio station. Forces loyal to the King 
succeeded, however, in restoring order, and a com: 
mission of enquiry, in which General Oufkir partici- 
pated, attributed responsibility to a number of 
senior army officers who were disgraced and shot. 

‘The following year, on 16 August 1972, the King's 
private plane was attacked over Tetouan by one 
of the four F.5 fighter aircraft from the base at 


Kenitra which had been detailed to escort it; one 
person was killed and two wounded, but the pilot 
of the Boeing succeeded in landing ais plane at the 
airport of Rabat-Salé, where renewed strafing caused. 
a further 8 deaths and injured 5o The officer re- 
sponsible for the attack ejected from his fighter, 
but was arrested and implicated General Oufkir, 
who met his death the following night. 

The failure of these successive attempts on his 
life only enhanced the prestige of the Sovereign, 
who was nevertheless confronted by a new danger 
In fact, after the independence granted by Spain 
to Rio de Oro, a section of the population of the 
Western Sahara refused to withdraw from territory 
claimed by Morocco and formed the Polisario Front. 
Since then, from its bases in Algeria, this organisation 
has continually harassed Moroccan troops immobili- 
sed in the south, behind a “wall” which they bave 
been obliged to construct to defend themselves from 
attacks by an enemy equipped by various nations 
with the most modern arms and equipment. The 
expenses incurred as a result of this interminable 
and violent war have been a considerable burden 
‘on the finances of Morocco, whose economy is also 
suffering as a result of the world-wide economic 
crisis. 
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IIL. POPULATION. 


population and density. Before 
independence, it was difficult to fix with any preci- 
sion the total population of Morocco. The attempts 
made at a census during the protectorate enable, 
it is true, comparatively accurate estimates to be 
made for the greater part of the country. 

‘The total which was usually given was 5 millions, 
of whom one-tenth (500,000 inhabitants) was in the 
zone of the Spanish protectorate, but the censuses 
of 1950 (Spanish zone) and 1952 (Freach zone) 
furnished the following figures; Spanish zone, 
1,010,117 plus Ifni, 38,295 plus Ceuta and Melilla, 
141,05; Tangier (1956), 175,000; French zone, 
8,003,985, of whom 362,814 were Europeans and 
199,56 Jews; a total, accordingly, of 9,368,702 
souls. Some years later, according to the census of 
1960, there was a total population of 11,626,470 
(30% of these being town-dwellers); the Jews were 
still 159,000, the French 195,000 and the Spanish 
125,000. In September 1982, the population had 


passed the zo millions mark (20,419,555), of whom 
57-3% were rural dwellers. This population is very 
unequally distributed and its density varies with 
geographical conditions. The most thickly populated 
part is that of the plains of western Morocco between 
the massif of the Jbala in the north and the Great 
Atlas in the south: Gharb, Shawiya, Tadla, 
Dukkāla and ‘Abda, The density of the population 
also varies with the fertility of the soil. The popu- 
lation of this region is estimated at two-fifths of 
the total. The mountainous regions, Jbala, Ri, 
Middle Atlas are not thickly populated, as we might 
have expected from the comparatively dense popu- 
lation of Kabylia. As to the Sahara zone, outside 
the belts of oases in the Wadi Gir, the WádI Ziz 
and the Wadi Dar‘a (Dra), it is very sparsely in- 
habited. 

b. Elements of the population. The popula- 
tion of Morocco consists for the most part of Berbers 
and Arabs, the former being the older element and 
the latter invaders. As to the Berbers, who do not 
seem to be a homogeneous race and whose origin 
is obscure, see BERBERS, As to the Arabs, they are 
in a minority, but it is often difficult to attribute 
an exact othnic origin to certain tribes or con- 
federations, so much have the Arabs and Berbers 
become mixed since the Muslim conquest, and 
intermingled either by peaceful or warlike methods. 
It will be more prudent and will give a more accurate 
result if we distinguish in Morocco between those 
who speak Arabic and those who speak Berber 
(see below VIL Lancuacus). The former live 
entirely in the plains, while with the exception of 
the massif of the Jbàla, the inhabitants of the 
mountains speak Berber. 

1, Berbers, Three main groups may be distin- 
guished among the Berbers of Morocco: in the 
north the Rifans and the Ben] Znasen; in the 
centre the Znaga (Sanhádja and the Braber (Bará- 
bir), who form the population of the Middle Atlas; 
the third group is that of the Shlüh [see sumiuw] 
who occupy the western part of the High Atlas and 
of the Arti-Atlas, as well the plain of Sas. In addition. 
to these main groups, we may mention the Jbala, 
arabicised Berbers, to the north-west of Fas, and 
the Haratin (plur. of the Arabic Rarfimi {q.v.]), 
who form the basis of the settled population of the 
zone of the Saharan oases, 

2. Arabs. The early invasions at the time of 
the Muslim conquest do not seem to have appre- 
ciably modified the ethnology of the country, Up to 
the 7thíisth century, the country districts of 
Morocco were almost completely Berber; it was 
the great Almohad ruler ‘Abd al-Mu’min [q.v] 
who was the first to introduce into Morocco Hilalf 
Arab tribes hitherto settled in the Central Maghrib 
or in lirikiya; these importations, continued by the 
successors of this prince and by the Marinid dynasty, 
soon drove the Berber element into the mountains 
or absorbed and arabicised it. Evidence of such 
assimilation is still found in the fact that tribes 
with clearly Arab names contain sections whose 
names show their Berber origin. 

These Arab tribes, who are all settled iu the 
plain, may be divided into two main ethnic groups: 
the Bano Hilal and the Ma‘kil (g.0v.). The latter 
‘occupies almost exclusively the valley of the Upper 
Moulouya as well as the lands south of the Atlas. 
The Band Hilal occupy the sub-Atlantic plains and 
the steppes of Eastern Morocco. 

3. Jews. There were formerly about 200,000 Jews 
in Morocco, mainly living in the towns. There were 
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also a considerable number among the tribes of | 
the Great Atlas. They also formed the principal 
element in the population of the two little 
towns of Dubdū and Damnit. The origin of the 
earliest elements in this Jewish population is 
obscure: it is difficult to ascertain whether they 
were Jews who had migrated from Palestine or 


were judaicised Berbers. The modern element is | 


made up of Jews who fled from Spain to Morocco 
in the 16th century. The former call themselves 
pMishtim (Palestinians) and are called forasteros 
(foreigners) by the Spanish immigrant Jews, who 
were practically all settled in the towns of the coast. 
and rapidly became europeanised. Since indepen- 
dence, large numbers of them have emigrated, 
mainly to Israel. 

4. Miscellaneous elements. The blacks, of 
whom there are considerable numbers in Morocco, 
do not however form a distinct group there. In 
the north we find many, who are almost all of 
slave origin. The predilection of the townsmen 
of Morocco for black concubines, noted for their 
domestic virtues, has brought into the population, 
especially in bourgeois circles, a very consider- 
able amount of negro blood. To the south of the 
Atlas in the oases, the intermarriage of blacks and 
Berbers has produced the Hariti, Finally the 
blacks of the Bilád al-Südän, since the Middle Ages, 
have always been esteemed as mercenaries to form 
the imperial guards, especially since the taking 
of Timbuktu by the armies of the So“dian sultan 
Ahmad al-Mansr [g.v]. 

Large numbers of Muslims from Spain, 
whether of Arab origin or descendants of Christian 
inhabitants of the Peninsula, have contributed to 
form the population of the towns at various times: 
Cordovans banished by al-Hakam I at the beginning 
of the 3rd/oth century after the "revolt of the 
suburb" and Muslims expelled from Spain at the 
Reconquista [see AL-ANDALUS. vi. Appendix] 

We must not omit the influence that may have 
been exercised on the population of Morocco by 
Europeans (renegades, who had adopted Islam, 
mercenaries recruited outside Morocco and settled 
in the country), and finally we may note that fre- 
quently the sultans have purchased women for 
their harems in Constantinople. 


IV. Soctat anp Ecoxoxic Lire 


a. Country, The population of Morocco, ak 
though for the most part rural, nevertheless has 
a large: proportion of town-dwellers than Central 
Barbary and, like the rest of North Africa, might 
be divided into nomadic and settled; this division 
does not at all coincide with that into Arabs and 
Berbers; there are still nomadic Berbers, while 
Certain Arab tribes are becoming settled on the 
lands which they cultivate. 

It has been shown that the nomadic or settled 
life of the country-people in North Africa does 
not depend, as was long thought, on ethnic factors, 
but is entirely conditioned by geographi 
considerations. It is the rule for dwellers in 
the mountains to be settled while the people of 
the desert steppes, forced to move about in search 
of pasture for their flocks, are nomads. There are 
however means between these two extremes and 
especially in Morocco, where we find many semi- 
nomads, who move only short distances, principally 
On the borders of the various mountains of the 
centre and south. But generally nomadism is the 


outcome of pastoral migration and its geograph- 


ical area is in direct relation to the rainfall and 
therefore to the nature of the vegetation. 

It is in eastern Morocco, in the steppes which 
lie to the east of the Moulouya, and to the south 
of the Great Atlas, towards the Sahara, that we 
find the principal groups of nomads in Morocco. 
In eastern Morocco, we may mention among the 
large tribes which lead a nomadic life the con- 
federation of the Beni Gil, between Berguent and 
Figig; on the other side of the Atlas, the Ayt 
Seddrát, the Ayt Djallàl, tbe Id-an-Blal, the Ayt- 
w-Mribet; lastly to the south of the Dar'a (Dra) 
country, the Kglba, the Shkarna and the Awlad 
Diim. As to the semi-nomads, we find them, out- 
side the Middle Atlas, in the great plains of the 
Gharb, in the north, the Rhamna and the Shyadma, 
and in the south, where a pastoral life has not yet 
completely disappeared before a more settled state 
of society. 

Nevertheless, Morocco is, of the three countries of 
Barbary, that which has in its rural population the 
largest proportion of settled people, of fixed habitat 
and living not only in tents but also in houses, The 
latter are rarely found isolated in the country, but 
on the contrary are grouped into villages of more or 
less importance and more or less near one another, 
according to the density of the population. 

‘The type of dwelling varies with the district. 
In the mountains we find houses built of unbaked 
bricks or stone with a gabled, thatched, pitched or a 
flat roof. In the plains, the tent predominates, more 
or less fixed to the spot, and with it we find 
more and more the hut of branches with a conical 
roof called nuwwäla. In the Saharan oases, the 
population collects within a walled area of yar 
(sg. ksar, from the class. kapr); these conglomerations 
sometimes possess the elements of town-life, The 
villages are called douar (duwwdr) in the plains, 
and dgha in the mountains, In some hill regions 
we find survivals of cave-dwelling. 

b. Town. Among the towns of his country, 
the Moroccan distinguishes a certain number that 
he definitely regards as cities (hadariyya). These 
are Fas, Rabat-Salé and Tetouan, which have been. 
more than others subjected to the influence of 
Spanish culture. It must however be noted that 
in the majority of the other towns we can still 
find traces of the existence of colonies formed 
by Muslims from Spain, especially from the oth[15th 
century onwards. The population of the non- 
hadariyya towns is found to be composed of rustic 
elements but little urbanised. This is the case with 
Oujd and al-Djadfda (country Bedouins) and also 
with Tangier (countrymen from the bills). Marra~ 
kush and Meknés owe their special urban character 
to the fact that as capitals they have contained 
the courts of two Sharifian dynasties, both of Bedouin 
origin; they are makhsaniyya towns in which the 
standard of civilisation does not reach the refine- 
ment of the &adariyya Spanish towns. The ports 
Tangier, Larache, Mazagan, Safi and Mogador 
were for long the only points of contact between 
Morocco and European influences, politically as 
well as commercially, Lastly in the mountains, 
little towns like Shefshawen, Wazzān, Sefrou, Dubdü, 
Damnit, owe their existence to political reasons. 
‘The two first were founded as bulwarks against 
the Portuguese advance in northern Morocco in 
the roth/r6th century. Damnat and Dubdà are main- 
ly Jewish towns, As to Sefrou, it seems probable that 
it is a survival of an old Berber town, We may 
also mention as towns of secondary importance, on 
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the Mediterranean coast, Ceuta, completely euro- 
peanised for several centuries, on the Atlantic 
coast Arzila (Asilé), Casablanca, which owes its 


origin to the little port of Ania, Azemmir, Agadir. 
In the interior, al-Kasr al-Kablr, Taza, Tarudant. 
Several ancient towns have now disappeared, eg. 
Nakür and Badis on the Mediterranean, Tit to the 
south of Mazagan, the two Aghmát and Tinmallal 
to the south of Marrakush, and several others, des- 


tions of which have been given by the geographers 
like al-Bakri, al-Idrist and Leo Africanus. 

As a rule, the Moroccan town is grouped round 
a citadel or kayaba (pop. &asba) which is the 
seat of authority, Under the protection of the 
citadel lies the melldh or Jewish quarter [see 
matu]. All around spreads the town proper or 
mdina with its great mosque, markets and kaysoriy ya 
[g.v.]. It is surrounded by a rampart (sar) beyond 
which there are usually the suburbs more or less rural 
in character. The town itself is divided into quarters 
(hawma) with streets (santa), alleys (darb) and 
squares (rakba). 

€. Economic Life. The country people, whether 
settled or nomadic, who no longer form more than 
70% of the population of Morocco, live on 
the land, either by agriculture or stock-raising, 
most often combining the two. Those in the high- 
lands grow cereals (wheat, barley), certain legumi- 
nosae (broad beans, chick-peas, vetches) and fruit- 
trees. They also exploit their forests in a very 
primitive fashion (thuyas, cedars). The people of 
the plains devote themselves mainly to cereals and 
the rearing of cattle, sheep, camels, horses and 
asses, In the oases of the south, the population 
cultivates the date-palm and understands the art 
of irrigating the land. 

The rural industries are very primitive. 
They are limited to supplying the necessary im- 
plements cf agriculture, and weaving wool into 
the material for garments, tents and carpets. The 
Berbers of Sis show a certain aptitude at metal- 
working (arms and jewels). The Sòs no longer exports 
the cane-sugar and copper, which formed con- 
siderable articles of trade under the Sa‘dians. 

Each tribe has a certain number of markets 
(sh) which are held in the open country and bear 
the name of the day on which they are held. It 
is in the süh that the peasant sells his produce 
and buys the manufactured articles that are brought 
by the merchants from the towns, Cereals are 

in siloes (mafmára [..); in the Great 
‘Atlas and to the south of it we find fortified store- 
houses, which belong to the community and are 
called agadir (¢.0.], 

It is in the towns that we find industrial 
activity concentrated. Each trade, which origi- 
nally formed a gild (kenta), is grouped in one 
street which bears its name. In it the articles are 
made and sold. The stocks are kept in the fonduks 
(Ar. fondak) which correspond to the kidn and wa- 
Mila of the east. Some products, like grain, oil, 
coal, wool, are sold in special places called raġa. 
The monopolies of exporting (saa) corn and hides 
established by the sultans at the end of the oth 
century have been abolished. Several European 
products have become of the first necessity in 
Morocco and form the subjects of an important 
traffic: cotton goods, tea and sugar and candles. 
For the history of the weights, measures and 
coins in use in Morocco before the establishment 
of the protectorate, see the works by Massignon and 
Michaux-Bellaire quoted in the Bibliography, The 


very vivid picture drawn by Leo Africanus of the 
commercial and industrial activity of Fas in the 
Middle Ages is still very valuable. 

‘The Jews, who devoted themselves specially to 
certain trades that flourish in larger centres (gold- 
smiths, embroiderers), played an important part 
as brokers. ‘The citizens of Fas, who had a 
large number of converted Jews among their number, 
fai akmost a monopoly of thé Saport Gade of 
Morocco, especially from England, and for this 
reason bad little colonies in the sea-ports. 

The Berbers of the Sas like to settle in the towns 
as grocers (batedt) and having made their fortunes 
return to the country. Since the war, a large aumber 
of them have migrated to France as artisans and 
labourers and they settle in groups, according to 
their original tribes, in the suburbs of certain large. 
industrial towns. 


V. Porcar ORGANISATION 


It is only at rare intervals and for short periods 
that Morocco has been entirely under the authority 
of the sultan: whence the distinction between the 
territory subjected to the government (MÁdd al- 
‘smakkzen) ind the territory unsubjected (bildd al- 
siba). As a rule, the makhzen territory included 
the towns, valleys and plains. The mountains, on 
the other hand, remained more or less independent, 
according to the degree of power possessed by the 
sovereign [see MAKHZAN]. 

Outside the towns the population is grouped 
into tribes (Rabila). Several are sometimes grouped 
together under a common name, without however 
being a confederation in the strict sense of the 
word; this is the case with the Ghumara in the 
north, the Haba, the Dukkila, the Shawiyya in 
the south. The tribe is subdivided into sections 
(rubs, khums, fakkdho), which are subdivided into 
sub-sections comprising a certain number of villages 
of tents or houses. 

The tribes who own the sultan’s sway are 
governed by a Rid appointed by the makheen, 
His duty is to allot and levy the taxes, to raise 
contingents of soldiers and keep good order. He 
has under his command a gkay&A for each section 
under whom are the mukaddams of the sub-sections. 

For the distinction between wagen, djo sh (vulg. 
gish) and ndiba tribes, see MAKHZAN. 

In the tribes not subject to the makhzen, political 
activity was confined to the djamá*a (9.v.], ie. an 
assembly of men able to bear arms. The diamd‘a 
(jmá*a) dealt with all the business of the tribe, civil, 
criminal, financial and political. It administered 
justice following local custom (Arabic ‘urf, Berber 
isref). It elected a shaykh (Berber amghar) who was 
only an agent to carry out its decisions, Alongside of 
the djamá*a of the tribe, there were djamd‘as of the 
sections and sub-sections but their powers were 
limited. 

In the towns, the makhzen was represented by a 
governor whose official title was Ad^id, but in certain 
large towns he was often called bághd, The title 
of “mit was sometimes given to the governor 
of Oujda. The &d^id of the town, generally speaking, 
had the same powers as the Kd'id of the tribe and 
acted as judge in case of any violation of the law. 
He had an assistant or Khalifa, Alongside of him, 
the muhtasib supervised the corporations, fixed their 
average prices and lookd after public morals. 

The Mid had under his orders the mukaddams 
of the quarter and his police (m&Aazniyya) carrying 
out Ais instructions. Among the officials sent by the 
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makkzen to each town may also be mentioned the 
nádir or inspector of endowments (hubs), the trustee 
of vacant inheritances (wahil al-ghurabd^, popularly 
bü-mwār = abu ‘I-mawarith), the collector of 
local taxes and market-dues (amin al-mustafád). 
Lastly in the harbour and frontier towns, the customs 
were collected by officials called umand? (sg. amin). 

Justice [see wAmxAMA. 5. i] is administered by 
the did cr by the Addi, as the case may be. The 
latter deals with questions of personal law; official 
reports on the cases are drawn up by the ‘udal. In 
technica! cases he appeals to experts: master-masons, 
agriculturalists, veterinary surgeons (mrdlin an- 
nadar: arbáb at-turka, faliāh, bayiár).. 

Landed property takes a number of different 
forms. In the first place, there are the state- 
domains; they were either managed directly by 
the makAzen (crown-lands) or they could be allotted 
to gisi-tribes in return for the military service for 
which they could be liable; others of these lands 
might be granted in temporary or definite ownership. 
to private individuals by imperial edict (zahir or 


tanfidha). 
The hubüs lands are urban or rural In the 
towns, they not infrequently cover half the 


area. They are let out under special conditions 
which give the tenants special privileges, mu/tat 
and ged (class. Ar. jazz). In the country, the 
ubüs lands consist mainly of fields and orchards. 
In alll cases, the revenue from these lands is set 
aside for the maintenance of buildings of a religious 
character or of public utility (mosques, colleges, 
schools, fountains) and for the payment of the 
officials attached to these establishments. 

In Morocco, there are vast tracts of land which 
are not the property of any one individual, either 
as a result of the insecurity prevailing or of the 
sparsity of the population. These lands belong un- 
divided to the whole tribe; they are called com- 
mon lands (blád al-jmá*a). 

Lastly, lands which have come to belong to 
private individuals (mulk) by inheritance or pur- 
Chase have their character confirmed by a certifi- 
cate of ownership (mulkiyya). 

The old Muslim imposts (sakāt and ‘ushr) 
have been merged into a single tax, the tartib [qx]. 
In addition to this tax, from which the state 
draws the essential part of its revenues, we may 
mention the duties levied at the gates of towns 
and in the markets (maks), unpopular with the 
people and not countenanced by religion, and the 
urban tax on buildings (deribo). In addition to 
these, the main taxes, there was the hadiyya or 
present offered to the sultan on the occasion 
of the three great Muslim festivals. The djizya 
or poll-tax paid by non-Muslims and the á'ia 
or payment for exemption from military service 
by certain Arab tribes have been abolished. 


VI. Rexicrous Lire 


a. The Berbers before Islam. For lack of 
documents, it is difficult to get any accurate idea 
of the religious beliefs and practices of 
the Berbers of Morocco before their conversion 
to Islam, and it is only from the survival of 
animistic cults which can still be observed in 
the country that we can guess what the primitive 
religion was. The figures on two carved siones 
found in Morocco seem to be evidence of the 
existence of a solar worship. On animistic practices 
surviving in modern Islam in Morocco, see below. 

b Conversion to Islam, At the time of 


their invasion, the Arabs found that in the districts 
around the towns the people were more or less 
‘under the influence of Jewish and Christian teachings; 
but there is little doubt that they did not practise 
these religions in their true form. It will be more 
correct to think of them as professing Judaism 
or Christianity rather than as real Jews or 
Christians. It seems evident that these influences 
had prepared the Berber population around the 
mountains to adopt the new monotheistic religion, 
which the invaders imposed upon them. The two 
earliest invasions, that of *Ukba b. Nafi* ca. 50/670 
and that of Masi b. Nusayr in 92/712, could result 
only in a very partial and superficial islam- 
isation, for very few Arab elements remained in 
the country. Islam, a town religion, was for long con- 
fined to larger centres. The Berbers generally became 
converted in the hope of escaping the exactions of 
the conquerors; but when the latter wanted to treat 
them simply as tributaries, they did not hesitate 
to apostatise, on seven different occasions, if we 
may believe the Arab historians. One thing is certain, 
that white remaining Muslims, they were not long 
in trying to cast off the authority of the caliphs 
of Baghdad by adopting the heterodox doctrines 
of the Kharidjfs (qv; see also suratyva}. The 
Berbers of Morocco went even further when 
new local religions arose among them more or 
less based on Islam, with their own prophets and 
Kur'ns. After the attempt at rebellion by the 
Berber of Tangier, Maysara [¢-1.], which was quickly 
suppressed, the Barghawàta [q.v.] recognised as their 
prophet one of their number, Sàlib b. Tarif, who 
gave them a religion and a Kurn in the Berber 
language. This religion, the progress of which 
was opposed by the early Morocean dynasties, seems 
only to have been finally exterminated by the 
Almohad rulers of the 7th/r3th century. This Bargha- 
wita movement was the most lasting; we also note 
that which was created by Ha-Mim (d. 313/927-8 
[g.5]) among the Ghumâra, near Tetouan, 

In spite of these reactions, Islam, having beeome 
the official religion of increasingly powerful dy- 
nasties, gradually gained ground and penetrated 
slowly into the Berber mountains, but it is only 
from the death of ‘Abd al-Mu’min, who destroyed the 
religion of the Barghawata and put an end to the rule 
of the “anthropomorphist” (wudjassimün) Almo- 
ravids, that we can date the complete uni- 
fication of Islam in Morocco, Till then, Islam 
had had in Morocco champions who were soldiers 
rather than theologians, and who after forcing the 
people to adopt Islam at the point of the sword, 
were little fitted to instruct them in it. It required 
a Berber of the Great Atlas, Ibn Tümart [q9], 
a theologian who had been educated in the cast, 
to come back to his country and to secure the 
devoted support of a mass of followers in order to 
found the movement, which was political as well 
as religious, of the Almohads or “preachers of 
tawhid” (9. 

If the Almohad reformation was only temporary 
in Morocco, it was nevertheless strong enough while 
it lasted to obliterate in the country all trace of 
schism or heresy and to establish thoroughly in 
it the school of Malik b. Anas [qu] which it still 
follows, 

c Evolution of Moroccan Islam, From 
the time of the fall of the Almohad dynasty, Mo- 
rocean Islam rapidly acquired features of its 
own. Islam, defeated in Spain, was gradually driven 
out of it, then attacked in Morocco itself by the 
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Christians of the Peninsula. The western frontier 
of the Dár al-Isldm was brought back to its own 
territory and then thrust farther back. Islam in 
Morocco, attacked by Christianity and forced to 
diikid, became an active principle. It required 
all the moral forces of the country, even those of 
which the orthodoxy seemed doubtful; in order 
to utilise them, it did not hesitate to absorb them 
by covering them with a more or less superficial 
veneer of orthodoxy. It was at this period that 
the cult of dead and living saints, and to a certain 
point Sharifism, which had hitherto only existed 
alongside of Islam in Morocco, were adopted into 
it and received a kind of official recognition from 
the makheen, 

Before the Marinids, Islam had required the 
constant assistance of the temporal power to main- 
tain itself and advance. From the time of this 
dynasty, sprung from a Berber nomad tribe, the 
roles are inverted; it is now the sovereigns who 
utilise Islam to increase their own power, and 
try to monopolise it by creating official col- 
leges for religious instruction (madrasas); the 
first of these (Madrasat al-Saffértn) was founded 
in 679/1280 by the sultan Abū Yüsuf at Pas, the 
capital of the dynasty, which made it the great 
centre of Muslim culture in Western Barbary. 
The immediate successors of the Marlnids, the 
Ban Warts, established in the same town the 
cult of their founder Idris I. The mausoleum 
in which he is said to be buried was henceforth 
an object of great veneration. He is the earliest 
in date and the most important of the innumerable 
canonised Muslims who are the objects of a regular 
vult in Morocco, even on the part of the religious 
leaders and the aristocracy. When the cult of Idris 
was established, his descendants—more or less 
authentic—claimed the title of sharif and soon 
played a preponderating part in Moroccan society, 
as a political and moral influence. The power of 
the Idrisid shorfé was soon reinforced by that of 
other shorfá descended from ‘Ali through al-Hasan 
and this is the origin of the two great groups of 
sharifs in Morocco, the Idrisid and the *Alid. To 
the latter belong the two Sharifan dynasties, the 
Sa‘dian and FI, the latter still in power. From 
the moment of their accession to the throne, the 
influence of the skorfd on the destinies of the country 
became more and more preponderant. 

‘The phenomenon of Sharlfism is closely connected 
on the other hand with the development of reli- 
gious brotherhoods [see TaRI<a}. Although we 
find evidence of their existence at the end of the 
Almohad dynasty (Hudidiàdi, Maghiriyyan, Am- 
gháriyyàn), it is only as a result of al-Djazfit’s 
(d. 869/1645 [¢.0.]) campaign in favour of a dithad 
against the Portuguese that we find the principles 
‘of the brotherhoods, as we know them to-day, 
first coming into existence, 

d Islam in modern Morocco. Here we 
will only give a survey of the principal points of 
detail in which the people of Morocco differ from 
the rest of the Muslim community as regards the 
practice of their religion. With the exception of 
à few isolated. groups, still little studied, who are 
credited with heterodox or heretical practices (Zkára, 
in the neighbourhood of the Bn] Znàsen, in eastern 
Morocco, Bdidwa, in the Gharb, not far from 
al-Ksár al-Kabir), all the Muslims of Morocco are 
Sunnis and since the Almoravid period have 
followed the Māliki rite, which prevailed in the 
west over that of al-Awzi, It is in the towns 


that the population observes most strictly the 
duties of religion, The Bedouins of the plains and 
the Berbers of the mountains are rather lukewarm 
Muslims. The Jbila, however, between Fas and 
‘Tangier, are very devoted to Islam, show great 
piety, and Kur'ànic studies are very much in favour 
with them; it is from them that are recruited 
a great number of schoolmasters who practise 
their calling in the plains (see sarr]. It is also 
practically only among the hillmen of the north 
and south that we find a mosque in every village. 

In spite of the great distance which they have to 
traverse, the Moroccans like to accomplish the 
canonical pilgrimage. A considerable number 
settle in the east (there are Moroccan colonies in 
Alexandria and Cairo); the importance of these 
colonies had even induced the sultan ‘Abd al-Aziz 
to appoint a Moroccan consul, amin al-Maghériba, 
for Egypt. 

In addition to the two canonical festivals 
of Islam (Sd Aabir and “id paghi), the Moroc- 
cans celebrate the festival of the birth of the 
Prophet (miilad, class. mawlid (g.0.]) and that of 
‘Ashira? (1oth Muharram). The milad, established 
in Morocco by the Marinids, has become a kind 
of national festival, since the accession to 
power of sovereigns claiming descent from the 
Prophet; this festival in Morocco almost surpasses 
in importance the two canonical feasts. 

The peculiarities just mentioned would not be 
sufficlent to give Moroccan Islam a special character, 
nor would its religious brotherhoods, if the latter 
were confined to the practices of religion or ex- 
altation of the faith and to satisfying the need for 
an elevated mysticism among their adepts. These 
religious brotherhoods are fairly numerous: 
Tidjinyya, Darkiwa, Tayyibiyya-Tuhama, Kattā- 
niyya [g.v».] ete, But alongside of these brotherhoods, 
whose members are almost exclusively recruited 
from the literate or well-to-do classes of the towns 
and country, there are popular brotherhoods 
in considerable numbers, in which preoccupation 
with religion gives place to charlatanish practices 
and sanguinary displays. Such are the lila, the 
‘Isawa, the Hmädsha, the Dghüghiyya. Some 
of these brotherhoods recruit their members ex- 
clusively from a particular class of society; thus 
the Rmà (class. rumdf) is a brotherhood of marks- 
men, and the Gniwa a negro brotherhood, All 
these brotherhoods have this feature in common 
that their founder has become a famous saint (wail). 

The cult of saints is highly developed in 
Morocco and undoubtedly was so before the intro- 
duction of Islam, which found itself obliged to 
tolerate it. There are however very different cate- 
Bories of saints, from the venerated patron saint 
of a capital or of a district to the local holy man 
whose name is forgotten, between whom comes the 
sayyid whose tomb is marked by a ġubba (9.v.} (chapel 
surmounted by a dome), more or less elaborate. 
The more humble saints are recognised by the 
circular wall (hawsh) which surrounds their tombs, 

‘These venerated individuals, male and female, 
have attained sanctity by very different ways, some 
in their lifetime, by their learning, devotion, as- 
ceticism, miraculous powers (baraha), sometimes 
even by more or less mystic mania (madjdiab [q.v.]) 
the others, after their deaths, have been distin- 
guished by miracles, apparitions etc. The warrior 
in the hoty war (dííMdd, riba), slain fighting against. 
the infidel is frequently beatified—hence his 
name of murdbit (pop. mrdbs—French and English 
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“marabout"). But the early significance of this 
term was frequently lost sight of and the term 
murābit came to be generally applied to saints, 
who never took part in a djihdd in their lifetime. 
Murabit thus came into general use as a synonym 
of the other words used for saint in Morocco: wall, 
sayyid, saith, But it is the only one applied to the 
descendants of a saint, who possess the baraka of 
their ancestor. Among the Berbers, the saint is 
called agurram. The names of great saints have 
malay prefixed, the others the title sidi, while 
women saints of Berber origin are called Jälla. 

The saint to whom sanctuaries are most frequent- 
ly dedicated—modest though they are (małām, 
AMhaled)—was not a native of the country but 
the famous patron saint of Baghdid, ‘Abd al- 
KĶädir al-Djilint {¢.x-], popularly called al-Jilält, who 
undoubtedly never visited Morocco. But the saint 
‘whose cult is surrounded with the greatest splendour 
is the famous Mawlày Idris, founder and patron 
saint of Fas, Among the other great Moroccan 
saints may be mentioned: Mawliy ‘Abd al-Salim 
Ibn Mashish, patron of the Jbàla; Mawiày Abū 
Salhim, in the Gharb; Mawlay Abu 'I-Shitā al- 
Khammár (Mawldy Bashshta), in the north of Fas; 
Sidi Muhammad b. ‘Isa, patron of Meknès and found- 
er of the brotherhood of the ‘Isiwa; Mawlay Abū 
Shu'ayb (Bash), at Azemmour; Mawlay Abo 
Yafazza (Bü*azza), in the Tadla; Sid! Abu 'I-‘Abbas 
al-Sabtl (Sid! Bel-‘Abbés}, born at Ceuta and patron 
of Marrákugh. All these saints who, for the most 
have been or will be the subjects of articles, and 
others less famous, are the subjects of a hagio- 
graphical literatare which will be dealt with 
in the article MANĀKTE. 

Devotion to individuals canonised in their life- 
time or after their death is in Morocco not con- 
fined to Muslims. The Jews have also their saints, 
relatively as numerous as the Muslim saints. Some 
of the Jewish saints have acquired a reputation 
so great that even Muslims revere their tombs: 
e.g, those of the Rabbi ‘Amrin in Azjen, near 
Wazzin and of Rabbi Ben Zmitro at Safi. On the 
other hand, the Jews of Morocco show a special 
reverence for certain of the great Muslim saints 
of the country. 

‘The area, surrounding the tomb of each of the 
principal saints is sacred (burm) and hence re- 
garded as an inviolable asylum; among the best 
known are the urm of Mawlay Idris in Fās and that 
of Mawliy ‘Abd al-Salám b. Mashish ia the moun- 
tains of the north-west. These pieces of ground are 
the exclusive property of the families who are 
descended or claim to be descended from the saint. 
‘They are exempt from state taxes; more than that, 
the descendants of the saints have the right to levy 
for their own benefit certain special dues, by a 
privilege officially recognised by the sultan. The 
levying of these dues is aot the only way by 
which the saint's chapel berefits his descendants. 
The principal source of reveaue is the offerings 
of pilgrims when visiting the tomb; this is the 
riydra. In general once a year, there is a kind 
of patronal festival at the tomb of the saint which 
is called masom (class. Ar. mawsim); a vast crowd, 
some of them from a considerable distance, gather 
there to pay their devotions to the seyyid and to see 
the display of fireworks given in his honour. On 
this occasion the offerings flow in and are shared 
among themselves by the saint's descendants, 

Tn these circumstances, it is usual fer every 
sanctuary of any importance to be regularly or- 
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ganised, The chapel which contains the tomb and 
the buildings attached to it, an oratory and guest- 
house, is called the záciya [g.v.. It is superintended 
by a mugaddam who collects and distributes the 
revenues. These do not come entirely from the 
siydra The ráwiya often owns lands, sometimes 
extensive, which are let out and the profits shared 
with the tenants. They are called ‘asi and the 
tenants are called ‘arrið. These farms, sometimes 
acquired by purchase, often come from bequests 
or donations (fubiis) from pious private individuals. 

We can thus see how certain famous and wealthy 
sdwiyas may exert a moral and political in- 
fluence in the country round them, independent 
of their religious influence. The latter is hov- 
ever also very important, The great Moroccan 
süwiyas are centres of orthodoxy and give lifo 
and vigour to Islam in the country, Some are 
centres of mysticism and they are always 
centres of religious instruction. This ox- 
plains the enviable position occupied in Moroccan 
society by any group of descendants of a famous 
saint, or of marabouts. If their ancestor had, in 
addition to the virtues for which he was canonised, 
the honour to be a descendant of the Prophet, 
they are at the same time shorfé, which further 
increases their material privileges. The descendants 
af a saint who was not a sharif try to claim this 
origin for him by inventing more or less fictitious 
genealogies, The marabouts who have in this way 
“infiltrated” into the social category of the 
shorfé are very numerous in Morocco. A Moroccan 
züwiya is not only a centre of hagiolatry; it is 
also in the majority of cases a body of shorfd 
and the centre of a religious brotherhood or of a 
branch of one, or of a secondary order affiliated 
to a brotherhood. The sdwiya itself may have off- 
shoots. Many of the establishments of this name 
are daughters of a mother sdwiya and are sometimes 
at a considerable distance from it. 

Hagiolatry, religious brotherhoods and gharifism 
thus form three special aspects of Islam in Morocco, 
which are profoundly intermingled, and it is dif 
cult to study them separately, For a detailed account 
of the principal families of shorfd in Morocco of 
genuine sharif origin or simply marabouts, see 
SHURAFR. 

e. Survivals of Berber cults, The cult 
of saints, accepted and even recognised, as we 
have seen above, by Islam, is in Morocco much 
earlier than the introduction of this religion. In- 
deed, alongside of saints of rote, there are others 
who are essentially popular, in the country as 
well as in the towns. In the large cities like Fas, 
the great sayyids venerated by all classes of society 
rub shoulders with humble marabouts whose names 
show clearly their popular origin; these are Sidi 
Makhi (My lord the Hidden One), Sidi Amsa 
-Khayr (My lord Good Evening) or Sidi Kad! Hádia 
(the reverend gentleman who procures what is 
wanted) and notices are given of them by hagio- 
graphers like the author of the Salat al-anfas 
(ct. E. LévieProvengal, Les historiens des Chorfa, 
383 below). The humble, often anonymous Aal- 
was, which abound in Morocco, undoubtedly are 
to be connected with earlier mythical individ- 
uals, already worshipped in the same place before 
the coming of Islam. Besides this devotion to popular 
saints, there are the animistic cults, which we 
see everywhere in Morocco observed by the lower 
classes of the population: worship of high places, 
of caves, springs, trees and rocks. 
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Jt is hardly possible to separate from these ani- 
mistic cults that of Mawlày Ya küb in Morocco, 
who always has a kubda beside thermal springs, 
whose curative virtues are recognised. 

Survivals of paganism in every case completely 
foreign to orthodox Islam may be found every- 
where in Morocco; they are hardly distinguishable 
from what one finds in other parts of Barbary. 
‘The rites which accompany birth and the cere- 
monies connected with it (giving of the name and 
cireumcision), marriage and death are now well 
known. They constitute practices quite foreign to 
the prescriptions of the Sunna, but they are not 
regarded by those who follow them as in any way 
heterodox. " 

It is especially in the life of the country people 

ibat we see most clearly traces of pre-Islamic 
practices, Many of them are strangely like agri- 
cultural customs of the Romans, The Moroccan 
peasant has retained the use of the Julian 
calendar, no doubt introduced into the country 
by the Romans; it is of course much more suitable 
for the needs of agriculture than the Muslim lunar 
calendar. The names of the months are retained 
in their Latin form with little change: January is 
yonndyr {rom the Latin ianuartius). The beginning 
‘of the solar year in Morocco is the occasion of 
a festival celebrated, especially in the country, 
under the name of fdgdea; the festival of the 
summer solstice (Sansra) is also celebrated and 
on that day it is usual to have fireworks, Similarly 
the agrarian rites, which are still scrupulously 
observed by the peasants of Morocco, are com- 
pletely foreign to the canonical prescriptions of 
Islam. They are mainly ceremonies of inaugura- 
tion (of death and rebirth of the land, first day of 
labour, first day of harvest); rites to protect the 
crops from the evil eye, or to preserve the baraha 
which they contain while standing, finally special 
rites to secure rain and good weather. These 
various ceremonies, to which ethnographers have 
already devoted detailed studies to which the 
reader may be referred, are sometimes closely 
linked up with ceremonies prescribed by Islam; 
thus the different pagan rites for producing rain 
(carnival processions, a large spoon dressed in 
women’s clothes and solemnly carried round) 
do not exclude the worship of saints specially 
noted as rain-makers like Mawlay Büshshtà, nor 
the celebration of the orthodox ceremony of istisha? 
(ge). 
CIT ia the worship of spirits (djinn) 
that we find ceremonies of a strongly Islamic stamp 
associated with quite profane rites. This cult Is 
especially practised by the lower classes of society, 
and in the towns particularly by women. The djinns 
are regarded as supernatural powers, who have to be 
conciliated to avert their evil influence or fought 
when one is attacked by them, The rites which deal 
with them are either propitiatory or intended to 
overcome harm done. In spite of the many sacred 
formulae of Islam, which are found in the celebration 
of these two kinds of rites, one gets a strong im- 
pression of paganism from them; they undoubtedly 
remain practically what they were before the in- 
troduction of Islam into Morocco. 
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Two languages are spoken in Morocco: Berber 
and dialects of Arabic. Berber ie the oldest 
attested in Morocco and we have no evidence of 
an earlier language being used; as to Arabic, it was 
introduced by the Muslim conquest of the zst-and/ 
7th-8th centuries. But until the arrival in Morocco 
of the Bani Hilal and of the Sulaym (6th/r2th 
century), it seems that Arabic, the language of an 
essentially urban culture, was spoken mainly in the 
towns while the country people continued to talk 
Berber; it was only after the occupation of the plains 
by the Arab tribes that their language spread there. 
With the exception of the region of the Jbala to be 
mentioned later, the highlands of Morocco alone 
have remained faithful to the Berber language, 
while the towns and lowlands are more and more 
Arabic speaking. 

In his Annuaire du Monde Musulman? (162), 
L. Massignon gives a proportion of 60% of Berber 
speakers; he retains this figure in the r954 edn. (250), 
but A. Bernard had thought this exaggerated and 
had reduced it to 40% (cf. Arabophones et Berbéro- 
phones au Maroc, 1924, 278). 

A, Berber. 

On the language and literature, see BERBERS. 
V-VI, and also uisvi. 2, Lybico-Berber inscrip- 
tions. 

B. Arabic. 

The Arabic dialects. The Arabic language 
was introduced into Morocco in at least two stages: 
first in the and/8th century at the time of the first 


Muslim conquest, then in the 6th/rzth at the coming 
of the Band Hill and the Sulaym. Down to the 
coming of the latter, who were brought to Morocco 
by the Almohad ruler Ya‘kib al-Mansür, Arabic 
seems to have been spoken almost exclusively in 
the large towns of the north, where it was used 
by a considerable Arab population who enjoyed 
a double prestige, religious and political. It was 
the language of religion and law. From the towns, 
Arabic spread among the people of the surrounding 
country, and al-Idrist (Description de l'Afrique. et 
de l'Espagne, text 79, tr. go) already notes that 
in the óth/rzth century the Berber tribes of the 
southern hinterland of Fas (Band Vüsuf, Fandalawa, 
Bablal, Zawawa, Maggasa, Ghalyat and Salalgin) 
spoke Arabic. 

It is this linguistic influence exerted by the 
towns on the country around them that explains 
the arabicisation of the mountainous country of 
the Jbila (plur. of jo, "highlander") while the 
Test of the Moroccan highlands remained Berber 
speaking. The land of the Jbila, in the wide sense, 
stretches in the form of a crescent from Tangier 
to Taza. It was surrounded by a cordon of towns: 
Nakür, Bádis, Tigisis, Tetouan, Ceuta, al-Kagr al- 
Saghir, Tangier, Arzila, al-Kasr al-Kabir, Basra, 
Azdjen, Band Táwudà, Wallli, Pas, and Taza, which 
were the only ports or markets available for the 
tribes of the region; besides, the massif itself was 
traversed by the most important commercial routes 
of Northern Morocco: the roads from Fas to Tangier, 
to Ceuta, to Bádis, to Nakür and to Ghassāsa; it 
s therefore natural that being subject to the 
direct and indirect influences of the towns, the 
highlands of Jbala should be the first region of 
Morocco to be arabicised. The process was further 
favoured by several other factors: r. the existence 
in the mountains of numerous large villages, 
most towns, which became secondary centres of 
Kur'inis culture; 2, the settlement almost every- 
where in the 4th/oth century among the Jbila of 
ldrisid harifs who, driven fom Fas by Misa b. 
Abi 'l-‘Afiya al-MiknásI, founded independent prin- 
cipalities in the mountains, which became centres 
of Muslim urban culture; 3. the tribes of the 
Jbila furnished a considerable part of the con- 
tingents which went to wage the holy war in 
Spain and returned home after being more or less 
arabicised by contact with the great Muslim towns 
of Andalusia; 4. lastly, the rebellions and civil wars 
which so frequently disturbed Muslim Spain, the 
‘migrations or expulsions caused by the progress 
of the Christian reconquest, brought to Africa, 
from the "rising of the suburb" at Cordova (in 202/ 
818) down to the :oth/16th century, an important 
element which settled in the region of the Jbála 
either in the towns around the mountains or in the 
villages of the highlands (resettlement of Tetouan, 
foundation of Shafsh4wan) bringing there, along with 
the Arabic language, the prestige of their cultural, 
intellectual and material superiority. 

‘This rapid sketch of the spread of the Arabic 
language in Morocco explains why, after studying 
the question, three categories of Arabic dialects 
kave been distinguished: 

a. Urban dialects: b. highland dialects; 
€. Bedouin dialects; and we may add: d. the 
Jewish dialects. 

a. Urban dialects. In Morocco not all the 
town dialects are “urban dialects”. There are towns 
like Casablanca, al-Djadtda, Safi and al-Suwayra (and 
to a certain degree Meknès and Marrakush) the 
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population of which is entirely or for the most 
part of rural origin and where the absence of an 
old nucleus of town-dwellers has not enabled them 
to become urbanised, The Moroccans however 
distinguish quite clearly such places from towns 
with a really urban culture, more or less influenced. 
by Andalusian culture. The principal towns with 
urban dialects are Fas, Rabat-Salé, Tetouan, Taza, 
al-Kasr al-Kablr; Tangier, Wazzàn and Shafshawan 
also have urban dialects but these are much 
contaminated by the surrounding highland dizlects. 
Meknès and Marrakush have been influenced by 
the Bedouin elements introduced by the makhsen 
groups into the dialects of these two old capitals, 
It is interesting to note the case of Azammour 
where the old town (Azemmür al-Hadar) has an 
urban dialect, while the new town, which has in 
more recent years grown up beside it around the 
sanctuary of Mawliy Abū Shu'ayb (vulgo Bü Sh'ayb), 
uses a Berber dialect. The urban dialects of Morocco 
form one group with those of the western part 
of the Central Maghrib, notably with those of 
Tlemcen, Nedroma and Algiers. Their phonetic 
characteristics are the loss of the interdentals of 
the classical language, the affricative pronunciation 
(t) of t’, the frequent attenuation of haf to Aamza. 
In Fis, b, m, k, g and diim assimilate the kim of 
the article and are treated as "sun letters"; the 
simple djfm is pronounced like the French j (= 
Persian 3), but when it is geminated, it gives jj in 
Fas and dj in Tangier. The ra’ is often pronounced 
very close to the French uvular 7. 

As peculiarities of the dialect of Fas, we may 
note the construction kstòatto "she has written it” 
for ketbet + o, and the use of an invariable relative 
di representing the old dialectal dia. Tangier and 
Tetouan have a preposition #-, "to" which is used 
before nouns (n-ad-déy "to the house") but not 
before suffixed pronouns. To translate "of", Mar- 
rákush uses ¢-; the dialect of this town uses certain 
Berber adverbs: ashku “because”, halli “only”, 

All the urban dialects use the characteristic 
prefix of the present indicative: ka- in the north, 
ta- in the south. Fas uses one almost as much as 
the other. 

b. Highland dialects. These are at least 
as well known as those of the towns. In 1920 G. S. 
Colin published notes on that of the TsO! and the 
Branes in the north of Taza; in 1922, E. Lévi- 
Provençal published texts, prefaced by a grammatical 
sketch, of the dialects of the middle valley of the 
Wargha; since then Colin bad an opportunity of 
studying those of the Bni Hózmar (near Tetouan), 
of the Mestasa (near Badis) and of the Ghrawa 
(near Shafshawan). 

The highland dialects are of course more dif- 
ferentiated than the urban dialects. The tribes 
which use them belong to two political clans probably 
originally of different racial origin: the Ghumára, 
the old inhabitants, and the Sanbádja, the invaders. 
In the present state of our knowledge it does not 
seem possible to make the dialects coincide with 
political or racial boundaries; but we can nevertheless 
recognise two main groups of highland dialects: 

1. The northern dialects, extending from 
the Straits of Gibraltar to the south of Shafshawan 
and embracing in the east the confederation of the 
Ghumara; 2. the southern dialects, from Wazzan 
to Taza, used by two great classes of tribes: first, the 
Sanhidja tribes of the valley of the Wargha: San- 
hidja of the Central Wargha, Sanhádja of the 


Sun and of the Shade, of Mosbàh and of Gheddo; 
secondly, the Butr tribes, more or less closely 
related to the Zanàta and occupying the lands 
north of the region of Taza: Mernisa, Branes, Tsil, 
Maghráwa and Meknása. It seems to be a historical 
fact that these Zanāta and Sanhadia peoples only 
settled in their present habitats long after the first 
Arab conquest; the Sanhadja of the Central Wargha 
certainly now occupy lands which before the Al- 
moravid period were peopled by the Ghumara. 
We should therefore regard these southern highland 
dialects as younger than those of the northern group. 
‘The slight differences noted between the two groups 
may then be due to two main causes: 1. an evolution 
cf the neighbouring urban dialects which would 
have taken place during the period between the 
arabicisation of the Ghumara and that of the Şan- 
büda-Zanáta; 2. the non-identity of the Berber 
substrata, 

To the two main groups: Gbumára and Sanhádja- 
Zanüta, we may perhaps add two little islands 
in the south: the highlanders of the region of Sefra 
to the south of Fis (Bhaltl, Bai Yazgha etc.), and 
the Ghiyyata to the south of Taza; they probably 
constitute the last vestiges of a continuous Arabic- 
speaking bloc which stretched to the south of the 
Fas-Taza corridor, the existence of which in the 
6th/r2th century we know from al-Idrist, 

Phonetically, the Moroccan highland dialects 
are characterised by the profound changes under- 
gone by the Arabic consonantal system as a result 
of the spirantisation of the dental and post-palatal 
occlusives. We find the interdentals (A and dh, 
which do not represent the classical interdentals; 
tākā and dal-dkil have given in these dialects 
f and d respectively, which remain occlusive only 
at the beginning of the word or after a consonant 
or geminated; but after a vowel we have fh and 
dh: bent "daughter", plur. dndth; after a vowel 
also hf is pronounced as a spirant like the y of 
modern Greek. The representative of the group 
už} of the classical language is usually d, some- 
times hardened to f; but among the Ghumüra we 
have dh (= emphatic dhàl). The sound 2 is fairly 
common. The short vowels are commoner than in 
the towns; many of the short vowels ¢ and of the 
classical language are preserved; this is how we find 
a considerable number of imperfects ik! R* uR? and 
a few iR RE AR’, 

As to morphology, the fem. personal suffixes 
a (< -hà) and pl. -em (< -hum) are characteristic: 
they are the complement of the series begun by 
the mase, -u,-o (< -hu). Among the northern Jbala 
we find the use of a suffix -25 marking the plural: 
it seems really to be a borrowing from Latin, The 
dual, reserved for names of parts of the body 
which occur in pairs and for names of various 
measurements (of weight, length, volume and time) 
is in -dyan: shahrdyen “iwo mouths", yiddāh “his 
hands". The relative, pronoun and adjective, is d. 
The classical construct state (iddfa) is very rare 
and is only found in a few stereotyped phrases: 
it is in general replaced by analytical constructions 
in which the preposition d "of" is used, expressing 
possession as well as the material of a thing. 

Almost everywhere the prefixes of the 2nd pers. 
com. and of the 3rd pers. fem. of the imperfect 
are do- (and not #-): dekta "thou writest, she 
writes". The passive participle of hollow verbs 
is often of the type mefMl: webydt "sold", 
mekwds “filled up". Finally, we may note a few 
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traces of a passive of the form f‘dl-yef‘dl: kbáp 

“to be taken". As evidence of conservatism, we 

may mention that in these dialects we have the 

word fa “mouth” which seems to have disappeared 
since old Arabic. 

In spite of their divergencies, which are due 
mainly to pronunciation and to the local use of 
words and phrases corresponding to two very 
distinct forms of culture, the urban dialects and 
the highland dialects cannot be either historically 
or linguistically separated. The fundamental dis- 
parity is that which exists between the urban and 
highland group and the Bedouin group. It is the 
townsmen who have taught the highlanders to 
speak Arabic, but the urban dialects, used by in- 
dividuals whose intellectual activity is greater, 
have evolved more rapidly. They are also more 
sensitive to external influence, literary and political. 
‘These facts, added to the predominance of Berber 
blood in the highlands, suffice to explain why the 
dialects of the Jbala still seem coarse and quaint 
to the townsmen. On the other hand, the towns 
have been frequently repopulated, wholly or in 
part by people from the neighbouring hills. All 
this explains the family resemblance which the 
linguist finds between the dialects of the towns 
and those of the hills; perhaps the latter, being 
more conservative, are also the more interesting 
for the history of the language. W. Margais regards 
them as valuable representatives of the Arabic 
spoken in the country district of the Maghrib before 
the coming of the Bani Hilal and the Sulaym (ci. 
W. Marcais, Terles arabes de Takrouna, i, preface, 
p. XXVIII). 

The principal features which are com- 
mon to the urban-highland group and which dis- 
tinguish it from the Beduin group are the following: 
— loss of the classical interdentals; 

— pronunciation of Adf as $ or ama (and not g 
as among the Bedouins); 

— tendency to the syllabic grouping RÌ Rt» Rì, 
when Rèis not a laryngal nor a sonant; 

— rarity of the construct state; 

— suffix of the srd pers. masc. sing. in -u, -o (and 
not -ah, as among the Bedouins); 

— relative rarity of the addition of personal suffixes, 
but regular use of the analytical phrase with 
dyal: »d-dàr dyal-i, "my house 

— diminutive of R! R12 R? or R1» R? R becomes 
RE RY iyo RY: Hiyyeb, “little dog"; 

— diminutive of adjectives of the types R? R1 2 Rt 
{< class.: af'al) and R¥ R° i R* becomes Rt RET 

mimor, “a little red"; kbiboy, "a little 


— plural of the adjectives Rt R! e R? (< class. 
aftal) becomes Ri à R? e RY: köġal, “black” (plur.); 

— reductions of the plurals C! C? 4 C i C tac! C^ à 
C? e Ct: mfütak, “keys”; 

— use of a verbal prefix to mark the indicative 
present: Ra- or fa- in the towns and /a-, Ra-, à- 
in the hills; 

— in the singular of the perfect, the feminine 
person is in general used for the masculine: 
eg. kabli, "thou hast written" (m), whence 
we find in Rabat for the plural, an analogous 
form kivbtie, "you have written". 

in the vocabulary, skal, "how much?"; data, 

w"; Uke (rka, kka), “to do", are charac- 

teristic 

in the imperfect of the defective verbs, the 
plural is formed on analogy of the singular: 
yebhaw, "they remain"; yebhiw, “they weep”. 
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c, Bedouin dialects. These are in Morocco 
the dialects of the plains: the Atlantic plain from 
Arzila to Mogador with its continuations into the 
interior, the valley of the Moulouya, the plateaux of 
eastern Morocco and the region of the Moroccan 
Sahara (Wid Ghir, Wad Ziz etc); they are still 
little known, That of the Dukkala of the north (Clad 
BQ ‘Aziz, Clad Fredi), corresponds in almost all its 
details to the dialect of the läd Brabim of Sarda 
(Orania) on which W. Margais has written a mono- 
graph, There is no doubt that on examination one 
can divide the Bedouin dialects into groups char- 
acterised by more or less conservatism. Those 
which have most chance of having preserved their 
original character are those of the tribes of the 
Saharan steppes who have remained relatively stable 
and intact: Bni Gil, Mbaya, Dhwi Mar, lad 
Jrir,ete. In any case, the following are the main 
Characteristics of these dialects: firstly, the af is 
pronounced as g (= Af ma‘hdda), and it is already 
this pronunciation which for Ibn Khaldün charac- 
terises the Bedouin dialects of bis time. The të, 
dat and dád-MP are retained with their inter- 
dental value. The short vowels are indistinct: the 
sound i is almost completely absent and many 
short unaccented vowels sound practically like a 
labial ». Characteristic are the appearance of an 
extremely short transitional vowel of character, 
which is developed after &, g, bh and gh placed 
before a consonant or an d; e. kübés, "great 
igt'ed, "he sits down", bhümifa, "tale 
“gazelle”, skkvdra, "saddlebbag", rüg*ág, 
"thin" (plur); a similar sound is found after bb, 
ff, mm and kk, gg, kk, kh-kh; e.g. lughrubb a, "the 
crows”, wuffedkha, "a blow", rummein, "pome- 
"sugar", shubbwa, “piece (of 


to a classical wáw, are reduced to mm and ff; og. 
lemm*idat, "the (little) place”, leff«dd, “the en- 
trails”. 

The rotention of the accent on the first syllable 
causes "projected" syllabic forms: yékisb, "he 

ites", plur ysAAalbu; mighghorbi, "Moroccan! 
mükkaMa, “musket”, béggorti, "my cow". 

The personal suffix of the 3° pers. masc. is -ah. 
The dialectal proposition translating "of" is nāt 
or Ht, from the classical mata‘; according as the 
word before it is feminine or plural, this preposition 
becomes nā? (t4) oc mane (tv). 

1t does not seem that the Bedouin dialects know 
the use of the verbal prefix indicating the indicative 
present. In the plural personal forms of the defective 
verb, there is a reduction of the diphthong: glü- 
yáglů, from the verb gid “to fry"; nsi-yénsd, from 
the verb nsá “to forget”. 

We may also note the use of a preposition Ji», 
"to": gal-lina, “he told us". 

From the point of view of vocabulary, some 
words are characteristic of Bedouin dialects: ba-ibi, 

to wish", , "yesterday", dharweh, dkurh, 
'now", from the classical dha'l-wabt. 
d. Jewish dialects. The Jews who emigrated 
from Spain have as a rule retained the use of an 
archaic Spanish; many have also learned Arabic 
for business reasons. Alongside of the Spanish 
Jews, we have in the Berber highlands and in 
the towns of the interior Moroccan Jews of un- 
known origin whom the former call forasteras (Span. 
"foreiguers"); according to the district, they speak 
Berber or Arabic [see JUDAEO-ARABIC and JUDAEO- 
poe 
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€. Relations of the linguistic groups of 
Morocco to one another. Morocco appears 
to the philologist a wonderful field for the study of 
the influence of the substratum on an imported 
language, since the language of the substratum, 
ie. Berber, is still alive alongside of the Arabic 
and quite well known. The results of the exami- 
nation are very meagre: the phenomena actually 
asctibable to the action of the substratum alone 
are infinitesmal; this may, however, be due to the 
fact that Arabic, a Semitic language, and Berber, 
a proto-Semitic language, are not sufficiently dif- 
ferentiated. 

From the phonetic point of view, there is 
hardly any sound change found in the highland 
dialects of the arabicised Berbers, for which a 
corresponding change cannot be found in the dialectal 
phenomena of old Arabic; only, perhaps their 
tendency to spirantisation should be connected 
with the identical tendency observed in the northern 
Berber dialects found in the confines of the Jbala 
country. 

If we consider the morphology, we see that in 
the highland dialects the verb has lost feminine 
forms of the plural of the old Arabic, which still 
survive in some Bedouin dialects and are still found 
in Berber, A Berber origin has been sought for 
the use of the verbal prefix indicating the present 
of the indicative; but similar prefixes are found 
in Egypt and in Syria where there are very different 
substrata. 

Certainly, Berber has the scheme ta-—-t which 
forms nouns indicating trades (ta-bennay-1, "trade 
of a mason”) and names of,abstract qualities (fa- 
brami-t, “roguery”); it is however curious to note 
that in modern Berber, this scheme has not this 
significance and is only used to form the feminine 
and secondarily the diminutive. 

In the syntax of the highland dialects, we find 
indisputable traces of Berber influence; plural 
treatment of singulars applied to liquids (water, 
urine), phrases translated or stereotyped, e.g. hd-in 
Kaddar “Kaddür's brother", with retention of the 
Berber particle indicating belonging to, -in. 

But it is in the vocabulary that the Berber sub- 
stratum makes its influence most felt, Whether 
surviving in the highland dialects or borrowed in 
the Bedouin dialects, many of the terms relating to 
country life are Berber (names of plants, animals, 
rocks, agricultural implements and tools); they 
have often retained in Arabic the Berber prefix 
a+, which, still felt to have its original value, 
makes them unfit to take the Arabic article also; 
alongside of the singular in a, we usually have 
a Berber plural in a—4n also retained. It is curious, 
by the way, but intelligible to find in the highland 
dialects words of Arabic origin with this Berber 
prefix, These must be Arabic words borrowed and 
derberised at a time when the Jbila still spoke 
Berber and which have been retained just as they 
were in their Arabic dialect after being arabicised, 
eg. a-bfir, "ditch", plur. a-fróm; in Tangier 
the nave of the mosque is called a-bldf; at Rabat 
two words imported from Europe have a Berber 
form: a-Shif, "the sultán's boat" and a-tdy, ‘tea’ 

Some Berber words have survived in the admin- 
istrative language of the makkten: afrdg, "a wall 
‘of cloth surrounding the sultan's camp"; egdál, “a 
pasture reserved for the sultan's animals"; asfel, 
“lash to punish the guilty”; mozwdr, "syndic (nakið) 
of the Sharifs". 

The Bedouin dialects naturally contain much 


fewer Berber elements than the urban dialects and 
still less than the highland dialects; their rustic 
vocabulary nevertheless made numerous borrowings 
from the technical vocabulary of the previous Berber 
tillers of the plains. Within the Arabic area, the 
highland and urban dialects have borrowed from 
them a certain number of terms relating to the rural 
activities of the Bedouins; they are as a rule revealed 
by the pronunciation of Aaf as g. The Bedouin 
dialects in their turn borrow from the towns their 
words relating to a more advanced culture; but, for 
economic, political and, to a certain extent, aesthetic 
reasons, they give more than they borrow. 

In addition to the Berber and Arabic elements, 
the Moroccan vocabulary contains a fairly important 
number of "European" loanwords. They come from 
the vocabulary of a higher culture and relate to 
the flora (in cultivation or its products), to agri- 
culture, to food and dress, to furniture and housing, 
sometimes even to parts of the body. There are 
Greek or Latin borrowings of the oldest period, 
Romance or Spanish for later periods; but neither 
their meaning nor their phonetic treatment enables 
us always to be able to date accurately the time 
of their introduction and their origin, 

These “European” Joanwords are naturally found 
in larger numbers in Northern Morocco, which 
has been more subject to Mediterranean influences 
which, through refugees from Spain, have been 
felt as far as the northern part of the Middle Atlas. 
The Bedouin dialects have escaped these influences 
(cf. Simonet, Glosario de voces ibéricas y latinas 
usadas entre los Mozarabis, Madrid 1888; Schuchardt, 
Die romanischen Lehn:odrter im Berberischen, Vienna 
1918; G. S. Colin, Etymologies magribines, in Hespéris 
(1926-7); A. Fischer, Zur Lautlehre des Marokkanisch- 
arabischen. (chs, ii, iii, and Excurs), Leipzig 1917). 


In spite of the profound diiferences which separate 
them, the highland and Bedouin dialects of Morocco 
{and of the Maghrib) agree in one essential and 
characteristic morphological feature: the forms sing. 
n—, plur. n—w in the first persons of the imperfect. 


Now this fact is attested in the 6th/rath century for 
Almoravid Spain and Norman Sicily, Le. in lan- 
guages from which Hilall influence is clearly excluded ; 
it is also found in Maltese; it must then be admitted 
that the two groups of dialects have independently 
brought about this innovation, which seems t0 
have remained exceptional in the dialects of the 
east. The two groups agree also in the loss of short. 
vowels in open syllables; this phonetic peculiarity 
is also found in many eastern dialects; but it is 
curious that it has become general in the Maghrib 
while the dialects of Spain and Egypt do not have it. 

It is in the Documents inédits d'histoire almokade 
that we find the first information about Moroccan 
Arabic (use of bagh, "in order that", mta‘, "of", 
first persons of the aorist in n— (sing.), n—w (plur. ); 
but we have to wait till D. de Torres to find a few 
phrases transcribed (cl. French tr. Paris 1636, 24t, 
323, 339). Mouétte, who was captured at sea by 
the Moors in 1670 and was for a long time a prisoner, 
has left us a Dictionnaire arabesque in French and 
Moroccan, in transcription (cf. Relation de la Captivite 
Paris 1683, 330-62). The first grammatical notes 
were collected by Höst (cf. Efterretninger . . ., 1779, 
ch. 8, p. 202-210), who has also given us a Berber- 
Danish-Morocean Arabic vocabulary (op. cit, 128- 
33). It is to Fr. de Dombay that we owe the first 
monograph on Moroccan dialects, which is also 
the first serious contribution to the study of Arabic 
dialects; the dialect which he deals with is that of 
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Tangier (Grammatica linguae mavro-arabicae, Vienna | the process of elongation; 


1800). Since then, there have been a number of 
studies: for works before 1911 see the bibliography 
given by W. Marcais in his Testes arabs de Tanger, 
207-13; for later works, see the bibliography in 
Textes arabes de Rabat by L, Brunot and the Biblio- 
graphies marocaines given periodically in Hespéris. 

2. Literature of the Arabic dialects. Like 
all popular literatures, the literature of the Arabic 
dialects of Morocco is essentially poetical. The only 
texts in prose are those which have been collected 
recently by European students of dialects. 

In the Arabic poetry of Morocco two periods 
must be distinguished: the first extending down 
to the beginning of the Sa‘dian dynasty; the first 
known texts are those which Ibn Khaldün gives 
at the end of his Mukaddima among the specimens 
of the poetry of the towns. To these we may add 
a mass of poems composed in honour of the Prophet 
(Mawlidiyyat) and collected in numerous collections 
existing in manuscript. From this group cannot 
be separated the poems which accompany classical 
Morocean music, “Andalusian” music, many of 
which must have been composed in Morocco; these 
were collected and classified by al-Ha?ik, a musician 
of Spanish origin who had settled in Tetouan. All 
these poems belonging to this first period are written 
in the Spanish Arabie dialect, which after the great 
success of the Cordovan Ibn Kuzman (6th/r2th 
century [g.}) became the classical language of 
the new poetic genre called adjal {g.n.], which 
had this in common with the mumashskah [q0], 
that, while employing like it new metres, its prosody 
was based on the quantity of the syllables, but it 
differed from the muwaskskah in that it was written 
in the Spanish dialect and not in the classical lan- 
guage. 

The main characteristics of the poetry of the 
Moroccan dialects of the first, period are attention 
to the quantity of each syllable and the use of the 
Spanish dialect. 

The second period, on the other hand, is distin- 
guished by a system of prosody founded exclusively 
on the number of syllables in each verse and by the 
use of a special language called molhiin (seo MALIN]. 

Alongside of this men’s poetry, there aro the 
songs of the women (songs of women working at 
the mill, songs of gleanors, songs of family fétes, 
lullabies), the children’s songs which are often 
strangely conservative, epigrams and proverbs; 
see S Biarnay, Notes d'ethnographie e! de linguistique. 
nord-africaines, Paris 1924 (songs of women and 
children); L. Brunot, Proverbes et dictons arabes de 
Rabat, in Hespéris (1928) [with Moroccan bibliog- 
raphy of the subject). 

II. Other Languages. A sketch of the lau 
guages of Morocco which only took account of 
Berber and Arabic dialects would be incomplete, 
for three other elements of secondary importance 
have to be considered: 

a, Classical Arabic, the official language, is 
used only in writing, for sermons, lectures and con- 
ferences; it is never the language of conversation 
except on the radio and television. But, thanks to 
these two methods of communication and to the 
fact that religious studies which are considerably 
developed in the towns (especially Fas) and also 
among the Jbala (Kur?anic studies and especially 
‘ir@ai), many words of classical Arabic have been 
introduced into the popular dialect. The phonetic 
peculiarity to notice in borrowed classical words 
is the retention of the short vowels as a result of 


g. classical dabir, plur. 
daha"ir, “decree of the sultan”, borrowed by the 
popular dialect in the form dir, whence a dialect 
plural dwüher. Several Kuranic expressions or 
phrases of exegesis hence passed into everyday 
language as adverbs: bellati "guilty" (taken from 
Kuran vi. 153), b-atéwit "slowly", lit. “in com- 
menting on”, wa-hila ‘perhaps 

b. Spanish was the only language spoken by 
many of the Muslims of Spain, who in the oth/rsth 
century and especially in the zoth/r6th took refuge 
in Morocco, mainly at Tetouan and Rabat-Salé. 
Mouétte, who was taken a prisoner to Morocco in 
1670, says that Spanish was as common there as 
Arabic; his remarks is probably true only of the 
towns already mentioned. The descendants of these 
emigrants from Spain later leamed Arabic and 
forgot Spanish, under the influence of Islamic 
culture. Not having been subject to the latter 
influence, the Jews of Spanish origin still speak an 
archaic Spanish, sprinkled with Arabic terms moulded 
to the flexions of Latin morphology. 

c. In the palace of the sultan, many black servants 
of both sexes still spoke Sudanese dialects, but these 
seem to have had no influence on the Arabic dialects 
of Morocco. 

No trace has so far been found of the existence 
in Morocco of secret languages; one could hardly 
put in this category the argots of certain guilds 
(butchers) nor those of the students, the origin- 
ality of which consist simply in transposing certain 
letters of each word of the ordinary language and 
in the addition of certain prearranged syllables 
One should aot, finally, omit to mention that the use 
of Spanish and, above all, French, which spread 
during the protectorate, remains as widely spread— 
if not mote so—since independence, and is not with- 
out an appreciable effect of dialect vocabulary. 
(G. S. Cours} 


VIII, INTELLECTUAL LIPE. 


More especially since the end of the Middle Ages, 
Morocco has occupied a place by itself, often 
important, in the history of civilisation, From 
the point of view of intellectual life, it was for 
long under the tutelage, more or less marked, of 
neighbouring countries, and it was only from the time 
it became an independent state that it began to show 
independence in this respect also. The great activity 
at the centres of learning in Arab Spain down to 
the end of the 7th/r3th century had undoubtedly an 
influence in Morocco, but it was after the return of 
the Iberian Peninsula to Christianity, that, owing 
to the migration of refugees from Spain 
to Morocco, where there happened to be ruling 
princes anxious to further Islamic studies, it was 
able to preserve the last and only centres of 
study in the Muslim west. In any case, in spite 
of the relatively large number of scholars which 
it has produced in various branches of ‘itm, this 
country is far from having inherited in the eyes 
of the rest of Islam the reputation and intellectual 
prestige, which Spain enjoyed when it was a Muslim 
country. However, it may be said that the towns 
of Morocco have always held in recent centuries 
a large proportion of men of letters, much attached 
to their traditional culture, Lastly, it may 
be noted that this culture, to the end of the roth 
century at least, never allowed the slightest place 
for modern seiences, the study of which, if it has 
gradually become more or less established in the 
Muslim East, has hardly interested the West. 
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The characteristic feature of this culture, which 
is essentially founded on religion, is that it has 
remained unchanging. In this country, where tradi- 
tion strictly regulated all acts of public and private 
life, it is not surprising that the intellectual ideal 
has always remained the same. It has already been 
remarked that, until recent times, the Moroccan 
fakih, whether he were magistrate, teacher, or 
official of the Sharifian government, possessed 
the same stock of knowledge as a fetih of the 
periods of the Marinids or Sa'dians. The same in- 
struction had been given him and by the same 
methods. He received first of all an elementary 
education in the Kur'nc school (see xurrAa], 
he learned the Kuran by heart, often completely, 
and some of the elements of grammar. Next he 
became a student (jälib), and the jalab al-‘ilm, 
which he studied, was governed by no rules or 
programmes other than the traditional ones, He 
first of all studied the "mother-words" (ummahdt), 
compendia made to be memorised readily, on 
theology and grammar (usually the Murshid al 
mu'im of Ibn ‘Ashir and the Adjurrumiyya). lt 
was only then that he entered upon a more thorough 
study of more advanced texts, usually commentaries 
(shard) or glosses (hághiya) on works (main) of 
established reputation and exclusively Islamic in 
character. The whole trend of his studies was to- 
ward a better knowledge of theology and law. 

The result was that in most cases in Morocco 
men of leaming were almost entirely jurists and 
that they differentiated between purely Islamic 
sciences ('uiüm) and profane learning (funn), with 
some contempt for the latter. One understands also 
why the part played by Morocco in Arabic literature 
is primarily in the domain of subjects directly 
connected with the Kur’an and the Sunna, theology, 
Jaw and usaf, 

The centres of learning have varied with 
periods and historical circumstances. The early 
Ones seem to have been the points nearest to Spain, 
Ceuta and Tangier. The foundation of Fas and 
the building in this city of the great Mosque of 
the Kayrawanls (Diàmi al-Karawiyyin [g.]) 
facilitated the establishment of a centre of culture in 
the interior. A little later, Marrdkush, the capital of 
the Almoravids and of the Almohads, became by 
desire of its rulers the centre of attraction for Magh- 
ribi scholars and even for a certain number from 
Spain. But it is from the Marinid dynasty, who saw 
in the development of educational centres in Morocco 
a means to make themselves popular in the country 
and to acquire prestige ia the eyes of the Muslim 
world, that the rise of Fas as aa intellectual centre 
dates; it was the metropolis of learning in 
the country from the 8th/r4th century. Not only did 
the Marinid princes make ii the political capital 
but by the foundation of a series of colleges or 
madrasas around the Diámi* al-Karawiyyin and 
mosque of New Fas, they were able to attract 
to this city a host of students from all parts of the 
country and to give it the renown for learning, 
which it still jealously claims to-day. In the Marinid 
period, madrasas were also multiplied outside Fas: 
Meknès, Salé and Marrákugh had their own, which 
shows fhat regular education was given in these 
towns. 

In addition to the part played by the madrasas, 
there wes the activity of the sdwiyas, directly 
connected with the development of maraboutism 
and Sharfism in the country in the period when 
the Spaniards and Portuguese were trying to estab- 


lish themselves in Morocco in the roth/26th century. 
The sdwiyas, religious centres, headquarters of the 
diihdd, naturally became centres of teaching. 
At the time when Fis could only with difficulty 
keep its character as the principal centre of learning 
in the country, the séwiyas, in which teaching 
was carried on, became more and more numerous; 
eg. the sdwiya of ak-Dilà^ [g.v in Suppl] in the 
Middle Atlas, the sdwiya of Tamgrut in the land of 
Dara and the zàviya of Wazzán [q.ve.] in the north. 
The most famous scholars were frequently either 
heads of brotherhoods or skorfa, who taught in the 
motherhouse of their order, 

We do not intend here to give a detailed sketch 
of the Arabic literature of Morocco, but will be 
content with a few general indications and names 
distinguishing where possible, between Islamic and 
profane sciences. 

It was not till the Muslim West adopted the Matikt 
rite that Morocco began to produce work in the 
domain of ilm in close accord, as already men- 
tioned, with the school of Spain. In this period 
of intellectual dependence, the relations between 
the two countries were continued and the Maghribi 
students down to the 7th/x3th century considered a 
sojourn in Cordova, Murcia or Valencia necessary 
to finish their course. The East did not yet seem 
to exert the attraction that it did later. At this 
period, besides, the islamisation and arabicisation 
of the Berber masses was still too recent, Only a 
few names may be mentioned for this early period, 
Darras b. Ism3‘il, of whom much that is recorded 
is legendary; the famous reformer Ibn Tümart 
[q.x], creator of the Almohad movement and author 
of several risdlas or Sakidas on his teaching; the Aad? 
‘Ty ad (476-544/1083-1149 [q.v.]), author of numerous 
works on Muslim learning, of which the most famous 
are the Kitab al-Shifa? and the Mashdrik al-anwdr 
with a collection of biographies of learned Malikis, 
entitled al-Madárik. 

During the modern period, on the other hand, 
the number of learned Moroccans becomes more 
and more considerable, Tbe best known are for 
Airiát: Ibn Barri (8tb/r4th century); Ibn Fakhkhār 
oth/isth century); the scholar of Meknès Ibn 
Ghāzi (d. 919/1513); ‘Abd al-Rabman Ibn al-KAdi 
(d. 1082/1671); ‘Abd al-Rabmàn b. Idris Mandjra 
(d. 1179/17656); Mubammad b. ‘Abd al-Saläm 
Fast (d. 1214/1809 [g.v.]): for hadith; Yabya al-Sarrádi 
(d. SoS/rsos-6); Sukkaym al-Asim! (d. 956/1549); 
Ridwàn al-Diiw (d. 991/1591); Mubammad b. 
Kasim al-Kassic (d. 1012/1603-4); Idris al-IrMI 
(d. 1228/1813); for fake; Abu 'I-Hasan al-Sughayyir, 
commentator of the Mudawwama; al-Diazüll 
[5] and Ahmad Zarrük (oth/15th century) 
commentators of the Risdla of Ibn Abi Zayd al- 
Kayrawánl; al-Wansharisi (d. 955/1548); al-Mandjür 
(d. o9s[r587 (p.n); Ibn ‘Ashir (d. 1040/1630-1); 
Mayyara (d. 1072/t661-2); for philology; al- 
Makkadt (d. 8o7/1404-5); Ibn Zakri ld. 899/1494 
[g.v. in Suppl.}). Their works have for the most part. 
been recorded and will be found detailed either i 
Brockelmann or in Bencheneb's work on the indi 
duals mentioned in the /djdza of ‘Abd al-KAdir al- 
Fäst. Only a small number have found a place in 
eastern libraries; but on the other hand, they all 
form the foundations of the collections of manu- 
scripts formed and preserved in the imperial palaces 
and mosques of Morocco. 

Some Moroccan scholars have written works on 
adab or collections of poems, in addition to books 
of a strietly Muslim character. None of them can 
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claim any great originality and purely literary 
diwdns are rare. Poetry, as a rule—when it is not 
didactic (urdjūza}— is religious or mystic. 
‘At the courts, there were always a few literary men 
maintained by the princes, who were the panegyrists, 
often very extravagantly, of their patrons. 

It is at the courts also, especially from the 
Bth/14th century, that we find the few historians who 
have given vs original chronicles or compilations. 
‘Their works, planned on a singularly curious eon- 
ception of history, have nevertheless the merit 
of giving us the only detailed information about 
the political history of the country in the period 
of the author or immediately preceding it. Those 
which date from the Middle Ages are, however, much 
the best. The kind of work not only did not im- 
prove later, but became simply dry chronicles in 
which events are related in a brief and colourless 
fashion. 

‘The early historians of Morocco—if we except 
the Berber genealogists about whom we do mot 
know very much—are contemporaries of the Almo- 
ravid dynasty. A little later, the Almohads find a 
historian in the person of a companion of the Mahdi 
Ibn Tamart, al-Baydhak [gv] al-Sauhádi the 
interest of whose memoirs contrasts strikingly with 
many later chroniclers. Alougside of the work of 
al-Baydhak may be placed the chronicles of Tbn 
alKattzn and of ‘Abd al-Wabid al-Marrakusht 
[q.o.] as of high value. But it was in the Marinid 
period that the historian found most favour in 
Morocco. Leaving out Ibn Khaldin, whom Morocco 
is not the only one to claim, we may mention [bn 
“Idhāri [g.2.J, a scholar of Marrakush, to whom w 
owe a history of North Africa and Spain, the Bayan 
al-mughrib; that of Ibn Abi Zar‘ [g.2.], author of a 
history of Fas and the Moroccan dynasties, Rawd 
al-Firjas; Ton Marzūk [qx], author of the Musnad, 
à monograph on the sultan Abu '-Hasan ‘All; Ibn 
al-Abmar [g.v.] of the family of the kings of Granada, 
author of the Rawdat al-nisrin, Under the Sa‘dians, 
the principal historians were ai-Fishtali and al- 
Ifrani (¢.vv.], author of the Nushat al-kádi; finally, 
under the ‘Alawids, al-Zayyáni and Akansüs 
Ivo]. 

Geography is represented in modern Moroc- 
can literature only in the form of ritlas [9.v.] or ac- 
counts of the travels of pilgrims, in which the 
description of the country passed through only 
occupies an insignificant place. Nevertheless, the 
geographer al-Idrisi [q.i] and the great traveiler 
Ibn Battnta [gx] were of Moroccan origin. 

The biographical literature of Morocco 
is considerable. The collections of mandkid [qv] 
of saints, monographs dealing with families of 
Shorfá or religious brotherhoods are abundant, 
especially in the modern period. There are also 
collections by town or century, some of which 
are of a certain interest, even from the point of 
view of history. All these biographies have been 
surveyed in E. Lévi-Provengal, Les historiens des 
Chorfa. The most notable biographers down to the 
middle of the 19th century are Ibn Askar, author of 
the Dawhat al-néshir; Ibn al-Kàdi, author of the 
Durrat al-pidjél and the Diadkwat ol-iktibas; the 
historian al-Ifranf, author of the Safed! man inia- 
shar; and a]-KAdirl, author of the Nashr al-mathdnt 
and the Zltikit al-durar 

As to medicine and natural science, Morocco 
down to the Bth/14th century was closely dependent 
on Spain. The physicians of tbe Almoravid and 
Almohad princes were from Spain, like Ibn Badja 


(Avenpace), Ibn Tufayl and the celebrated Ibn 
Rushd (Averroes) and Ibn Zuhr (Avenzoar). 
In the modern period, we find at the courts of the 
sultans several physicians of Moroccan origin who 
have left works. The chief were, in the Sa‘dian period: 
Abü Mubammad al-Kisim al-Wazir ai-Gbassáni, 
in the ‘Alawid period: Ibn Shulsrün, ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
Adarrak, Abmad al-Dara't, ‘Abd Allah b. *Azzüz 
al-Marrakushi, Abmad Ibn al-Hàdid and ‘Abd 
al-Salam al-Alamf. Finally, two famous Moroccans 
studied the exact sciences in the 7th/r3th century: 
Aba AI al-Hasan b. (Umar al-Marrakushf, author of 
a treatise on astronomical instruments, part of which 
has been translated by Sédillot, and Ahmad Ibn al- 
Banna? [7.v.], to whom we owe several works on 
arithmetic, geometry, algebra, astronomy, astrology 
and alchemy. 

At the end of the 19th century, the reign of 
Mawlay al-Hasan was marked by a kind of renais- 
sance in Muslim studies in Morocco, particularly 
characterised by the need which writers felt of 
getting their works printed to make them more 
widely known. The lithographic presses of 
Fas acquired a certain importance at this time and 
began to publish texts which had hitherto circulated 
only in manuscript, A little later, there appeared 
at Fas the three volumes of the Salat al-anfás of 
Abmad b. Dja‘far al- Kattünt [g.v], an excellent 
biographical dictionary of the celebrities of the 
northern capital. At the same time, there was 
published in Cairo the great Moroccan history 
of Ahmad b. Khalid al-Nagirl alSalawl (9.0. 
entitled Kitdb al-Istiksa li-akhbar duwal al-Maghrib 
al-aksi. 

Bibliography: G. Delphin, Fas, son uni- 
versit® et Venseignement supérieur musulman, 
in Bull, Soc. Géogr. Oran, 1898; R. Basset, Les 
géndalogistes berbères, in Archives berbères, 1915; 
idem, Recherches bibliographiques sur les sources 
de la Salovat el-anfas, in Rec. de mém. et de lexies 
publié en Phonneur du XIV*** congrès Orient., 
Algiers 1905, 1-47; M. Bencheneb, Etude sur les 
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‘Abd ebQddir al-Fdsy, in Actes XIV" congrès 
Orient, Paris 1907; M. Bencheneb and E. Lévi- 
Provençal, Essai de répertoire chronologique des 
ditions arabes de Fes, in Rfr, Algiers 1922; 
E. Lévi-Provengal, Les manuscrits arabes de 
Rabat, Paris 1921; idem, Les Historians des Chorfa, 
essai ‘sur Ia littérature historique et bibliographique 
au Maroc du XV Ite au X Xime siècle, Paris 1922; 
Dr. H. P. J. Renaud, Etat de nos connaissances 
ser la médecine ancienne au Maroc, BIHEM, 
1920; idem, Quelques acquisitions récentes sur 
l'histoire de la médecine arabe au Maroc (Vime 
congrès internation. d'kisi. de la méd., Geneva 1926); 
*Abd əl-‘Aziz b. Abd Allah, Marákiz al-thahafa 
al-maghribiyya, Casablanca 1958; I. S. Allouche 
and A. Regragui, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes de 
Rabal, Rabat 1954-8 (vol. ii, 1973); J. Berque, 
ALYousi, problèmes de la culture marocaine aw 
XV lime siècle, Paris-The Hague 1958; Muhammad 
alAbid al-Pasl, al-Khisina al-ilmiyya bi-Fás, 
Rabat 1380/1960; “A. Gannün, al-Nubigh al- 
maghribi fi I-adab al-'arabi, Beirut 1961; M. Hajji, 
L'activité intellectuelle au Maroc à l'époque sacdide, 
Rabat 1976-7 (copious bibl.; cites numerous mss.); 
M. Lakhdar, La vie litteraire au Maroc sous la 
dynastie *alawide, Rabat 1971 

(E. Lévi-PROVENGAL) 

MAGHRIBI, Anman Kuarrd, famous mediae- 

val Gugjarātī saint. Bora ca. 737/1336 in Dihit 
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and educated there, he migrated to Kbattü, near 
Nagawr, in Radjasthan at the instance of his spiritual 
director, the Maghrib! master, Baba Ishak. In 776/ 
1375, Baba Ishak died, and Abmad set out on an 
extended pilgrimage, visiting Arabia, Iran and ‘Irak 
before returning to Dihli, where he survived the 
wrath of Timár in 800/1398 (‘Abd al-Kadir Badá^ünl, 
Muntakhab al-tawárikh, Calcutta 1864-9, i, 270-1; 
Eng. tr. G. Ranking, i, 357-8). He subsequently 
proceeded to Sarkhédj, near Abmadabad, and there 
attained enduring fame. According to Mughal his- 
torians (Nigam ad-Din Ahmad, Tabakét-i Ałbari, 
Bibl. Ind., if, 97; ‘AN Mubammad Khan, Afirat< 
Abadi, suppl., Baroda 1930, 78-5), Sultan Abmad 
‘Shab I founded the city of Abmadabad in 8r3/r4rt 
On the advice, and with the blessing, of Abmad 
Khattü. 

In addition to being well versed in traditional 
Islamic sciences and theoretical Süfism, Ahmad was 
poet whose Persian verses are cited in the same 


extant malfürit which provide the primary source | 


material for his biography, viz, the Tub/a! al- 
madjilis by Mabmüd lrdjf and another ma/für by 
Mubammad b. Abi 'I-Kasim. At his death on 10 
Shawwal 849/9 January 1446, the saint was buried 
in a towering marble mausoleum which, with ad- 
jacent structures built by later Gudjarat sultans, 
elicited praise from the Mughal emperor Diahángir 
on a visit to Sarkhédj in 1027/1618 (Taruk-i Dja- 
hángiri, Aligarh 1864, 212). 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Hakk Mubaddith 
Diblawi, Akibdr al-akhyér, Dikll 1309/1891, 153- 
8; Hadidi al-Dabir, Zafar al-walih bi Muzaffar 
twa-dliki, ed. E. Denison Ross, London 1901, Eng. 
tr. M. H. Lokhandwala, Baroda 1970, 1-2; Ghulim 
Sarwar Láhorl, KHaziva! al-asfiya@, Lucknow 1290/ 
1873, ii, 314-20; K. A, Nizami, Shaikh Ahmad 
Maghribi as a great historical personality of medieval 
Gujarat, in Medieval India—a miscellany, iii, 
Aligarh 1975, 234-59. (B. Lawrence) 
A-MAGHRIBI, sano, a family of Persian 

origin who performed in the course of two succeeding 
centuries (the 4th/roth and sth/1ith centuries) the 
influential functions of wasir, Adtib or intendant 
(mudabbir) at several princely courts throughout 
the Middle East, in Baghdad, Aleppo, Cairo, Mawsil, 
and Mayyatérikin. 

Tn the collections of a&hbür concerning the vicissi- 
tudes of this family, the respective representatives 
of four succeeding generations are mentioned in 
articular. The first three of these are described in 
the akhbdr concerning the family and also in this 
article, as seen from the point of view of the re- 
presentative of the youngest generation, the wasir 
Abu ‘I-Kasim. The life of the latter is otherwise 
better known owing to the historical sources avail- 
able. Simi al-Dahhán, the editor of the Kitdb fi 
"I-siyása (Damascus 1948) written by the wasir Abu 
*l-Ķāsim, has given in his Preface an account of 
events which affected the family’s rather adventurous 
history, which may be supplemented by the informa- 
tion given by Kamal al-Din Ibn al-‘Adim, the 
historian of Aleppo (sce row at-fabix, and Bibl). 
The four members of the Banu ‘I-Maghribt family 
mentioned above will here be discussed from the 
point of view of the youngest, Abu "I-Kásim: 
(1) His great-grandfather, Abu "L-Hasan ‘Alt b. 

Muhammad. 

(2) His grandfather, Abu 'I-Kisim al-Husayn b. “All, 
(3) His father, Abu 'I-Hasan ‘Alf b. al-Husayn. 
(4) Finally, he himself, Abu "- Kásim al-Husayn b. 

‘All, 


1. The great-grandfather, Abu 'l-Hasan filled 
a post in the so-called Diwám al-Magkrib, an ad- 
ministrative division specially established for the 
collecting of the AAarádi or landtax of provinces 
in the regions west of Baghdád. See for this aspect 
of the ‘Abbasid administration, D. Sourdel, Le visirat 
‘abbaside, ii, s91. In spite of its Persian descent, the 
family acquired the name Banu 'l-Maghribi from 
its responsibility for the proper functioning of the 
Diwan al-Maghrib. 

2, The grandfather, al-Husayn b. *AII, dis- 
charged inter alia the function of mudabbir at 
Baghdad in the service of Muhammad b. Yakat, a 
high dignitary at the SAbbasid court (cf. Sourdel, op. 
cil., 484-5). At Baghdad, al-Husayn b. *AII became 
related to a certain Abu “AJI Hárün b. “Abd al-‘Azle 
al-Awiridil by having married his sister. Abū AIT 
Hàrün is known to us as the subject of two eulogies 
composed by al-Mutanabbl [¢.v.), see R. Blachire, 
Abou "I-Tayyib al-Motanabbt, un poite arabe, Paris 
1935, 90-2, and as the author of a pamphlet against. 
the famous Baghdidl mystic al-Halládj [q.v], see 
L. Massignon, La passion de Husayn ibn Manjür 
Halláj, Paris 1975, i, 533-4. As a Adtib, Aba ‘AIT 
Hürün was employed in an administrative depart- 
ment under supervision of the amir al-umard? Ibn. 
Rivik (g.). 

In consequence of the overthrow of the latter 
in 330/942, Abū ‘AI and also his brother-in-law al- 
Husayn b. ‘Alt had to flee from “Irak in order to 
find employment elsewhere. After some time, the 
grandfather, al-Husayn b. "AIL, was able to find anew 
job in the service of the Ikhshidids (¢.v.] of Egypt 
and Syria, The family was to stay in Egypt for some 
years till there was a change in the Egyptian govem- 
ment; in the words of Ibn al-Adim (Bugkya, ms. fol. 
16b), “Until the power of the one who made himself. 
master of Egypt was renewed"—probably thereby 
referting to the decease of the Tkhshidid prince 
Mubammad b. Tughdi (¢.v.] in 334/946, and his being 
succeeded by his two sons, while real power of 
government was entrusted to his Nubian slave 
Kafür [g.v.). Thus it was probably under the influence 
of this governmental change that the Banu "-Ma- 
ahribf departed from Egypt in order to settle in Syri. 
There, they are found holding office at the Ham- 
dänid [g.v] court in Aleppo. For most of the rest 
of his life, the grandfather al-Husayn b. ‘AIT was to 
remain there as a kåfib, except that his stay at Aleppo 
was, at the end of his life, to be interrupted by a 
sojourn in Byzantine territory as à guarantee or 
hostage for the Byzantines, who had been requested 
to release a number of Muslim prisoners of war. 
Also comprised in this act of redemption (fidd^) 
was the deliverance ol a second security, a very 
valuable piece of armour studded with jewels, a 
badana of Say! al-Dawla himself. This affair of the 
fidá? occurred in 354/965 and is an indication of the 
importance attached to al-Husayn b. ‘Ali as a 
political personality, 

When the last remnants of the ransom had been 
handed over, the Byzantine authorities gave per- 
mission for him to return to his home country. 
However, soon after his arrival in Aleppo—or, 
according to some other sources, even before his 
return—al-Husayn died. In his palmy days, he had 
been a subject of praise, in the poetry of Aba Nasr 
b. Nubata al-Sadi (3:7-405/939-1015, see Sezgin, 
GAS, li, 504-5). 

3. The father Abu 'I- Hasan “Ali b. al-Husayn 
succeeded al-Husayn b. ‘All in his function as a 
Aátib in the service of Sayf al-Dawla and his son 
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Sad al-Dawla Abu '-Maʻāli Sharif (reigned 356-81/ 
967-91). Like his father, Abu 'l-Hasan also found 
Someone who was prepared to eulogise him, Abu 
*I-fAbbās al-Namif, who was al-Mutanabbt's successor 
at the Hamdänid court in Aleppo as soon as the 
Jatter had departed to try his luck in Egypt. Abu 
"IAbbàs al-Nämī is mentioned in this connection 
by Tbn al-'Adim, Bughya fols. 16b, 126b (see on this 
poet, Sezgin, GA S, ii, 506-4) 

Tt was only after a period of many years in the 
Hamdanids’ employment that the position of Abu "l- 
Hasan at Aleppo was to change rather abruptly; 
when in 380/089-90, a rebellious general, the amir 
Abu ‘l-Fawaris BakdjGr zi-Hidiibl, tried to over- 
throw the reigning dynasty, Abu "l-Hasan defected 
to the camp of the rebels. Hence on the failure of 
this rebellion, the Aatib had to flee to Egypt, where 
he soon acquired new important functions in the 
Fatimid state under the caliph al-‘Aziz bi'llah 
[p]. For information about these developments 
in the careers of the Banu "I-Maghribi, see Ibn al- 
“Adim, Zubdat al-alah, i, 170, 178, and al-Makrizi, 
Kditat, Balak 1270, ii, 157. 

After a short while, Abu 'I-Hasan re-appeared in 
northern Syria, this time as intendant of the Fatimid 
army (mudabbir al-djaysh), and with much moro 
power than at the preceding time of the unsuccessful 
rebellion of Dakdjür. Tt was his avowed intention 
to conquer Aleppo on behalf of his Fatimid overlord 
from the Hamdánid Sa'ld al-Dawla Abu 'I-Fadà"il 
(381-92/991-1002), However, although Aleppo was 
to suffer a prolonged Fatimid siege, the Hamdanid 
capital stood its ground successfully, with support 
from the north by the Byzantines and helped by 
corruption amongst the attackers: even the mudabbir 
al-djaysh himself is reported to have accepted 
bribes in exchange for his secretly given advice to 
the Fatimid general about a final retreat. 

It is perhaps in this period of Abu 'I-Hasan’s 
life that the Syrian poet Abu '"I'ALP al-Mafarrl 
[q.v] addressed to him a kasida, part of which has 
survived till our time. In this fragment (Slturüh 
Salt al-zand, Cairo 1947, lli, 1087-96, rhyme himyaru) 
the poet explicitly mentions the Persian descent 
of his mamdūh, together with other praiseworthy 
qualities, e.g. his description of Abu ‘I-Hasan as 
‘one who, instead of silver, only wishes to grant gold 
to his favourites—at the same time scattering 
pearls of material origin, accompanying his much 
more excellent pearls of spiritual wisdom. Notwith- 
standing the wisdom ascribed to him, Abu 'I-Hasan 
failed to realise his political aims in Syria, and was 
recalled to Egypt. There he appears to have escaped 
the immediate effect of the Fatimid caliph's wrath, 
possibly as a consequence of the sudden death of al- 
“Aziz and the accession to the throne of his successor 
al-Hakim (¢.v.}, in 386/996. 

Once more in Egypt, Abu 'I-Hasan again succeeded 
in securing for himself a position of some importance, 
while his son Abu 'I-Kasim al-Maghribi (see 4. below) 
came to be entrusted with a position of influence 
in the Diwan al-Sawäd. Soon, however, the fortunes 
of the Banu "l-Maghribf were to change again, this 
time because of their increasing involvement in a 
number of intrigues and political struggles with an 
important personality at al-Hikim’s court, who held 
the high position of waziral-sayf ca 't-kalam (Minister 
of the Sword and Pen), the Christian Mansür b. 
‘Abdin, Although initially the Banu 'l-Magüribl 
could boast of some successes in their intrigues, 
aimed in particular at the Fatimid Christian fune- 
tionaries, Mansür b. 'Abdün finally got the upper 


hand. He persuaded the capricious caliph to order 
the execution en bloc of the members of the Banu 
'I-Maghribl, and accordingly, almost all of them 
died in 400/1009-10, with the sole exception of Abu 
"I-Küsim, the representative of the fourth generation 
of this family (for details about the intrigues, see 
Ibn al-Kaldnist, Diayl Tarith Dimaskh, 61-2), 

4. Abu 'l-Käsim al-Husayn b, ‘All, “al- 
wazir al-Maghribī”, also called by another sur- 
name “al-Kamil Dhu "I-Wizáratayn", was born in 
Dhu 'I-Hididje 370/ May 981 at Aleppo, according to 
Ibn al-‘Adim, Bughya, fol. t4a-b, whose information 
should be preferred to al-Makrizl, Khilaf, li, 158, 
where instead of Aleppo, Egypt is mentioned as his 
original home. Having escaped from the massacre 
in Egypt, Abu ‘I-Kasim at first sought refuge with 
the Banu "I-Djarrib [see prareAustos), leaders of a 
clan of Bedouins who exercised some political in- 
fluence in Palestine more or less independent of al- 
Hakim’s authority. At his request, the chief of the 
clan, Hassan b. al-Mufarridi b. Daghfal, granted him 
protection or idjdra (g.v.], upon which the grateful 
fugitive composed and recited a fairly long kajida, 
which can be found in Ibn al-Kalánisl, Dhayl, 62-3. 

Once in Palestine, Abu 'I-Klsim began inflaning 
the Bedouins against the FAjimid caliph, against 
whom he evidently felt an unquenchable thirst for 
revenge, At first, his policy proved successful, for 
even a quite important town like Ramla, which was 
under Egyptian jurisdiction, had to undergo a siege 
and subsequent invasion, looting and massacre—all 
this, as it appears, at the instigation and advice 
of Abu 'I-Kasim. Not yet satisfied, he also planned 
and executed the erection of a counter-imamate 
to that of the Fatimids. A Meccan sharif, al-Hasan 
b. Dja*far, who could from his ‘Alid pedigree claim 
a descent at least as authentic as that of the Fatimid 
imam, claimed for himself, as amir al-mwminin, 
the honorific title al-Rashid bi'ilāh, all this ac- 
companied by the approval and acclamations of Abu 
"I-Kásim and his Djarrabid protectors. This rebellion 
was financed by gold and silver taken from the 
Ka'ba, melted down, and coined into dindrs and dir- 
hams, known as "Ka'biyya" ones. However well- 
planned, the action of Abu 'I-Kasim failed to achieve 
any result; the counter-caliphate proved unstable on 
account of the readiness of its Bedouin supporters 
to accept extensive bribes from al-Hàkim. Just in 
time, Abu "I-Kásim was able to leave his former al- 
lies and to escape to *Iráis and ‘Abbasid jurisdiction. 

In connection with Abu "-Kásim's stay in ‘Irak, 
we find in Ibn al-‘Adim, Bughya, fol. 15b, a rather 
curious report about the suspicion fastened on him 
by reason of his name "al-MaghribI", The ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Kadir billah wrongly assumed from this 
a pro-Fatimid inclination, the Egyptians being 
indicated in the east by the term Magkériba. From 
Wasit, where Abu "l-Kasim had to remain as long 
as this suspicion circulated, he sent to al-Kadir a 
risāla, in which the original meaning of the name 
"al-Maghribi" was duly explained, as derived from 
the Diwan al-Maghrib, a Baghdad governmental 
department, Thus having purged his name and 
political intentions, he was allowed to reside at 
Baghdad, and was able to begin a completely new 
career of wasir or Adtib at different princely courts 
in the Muslim East. 

After his stay in Baghdad, he is reported to have 
held several offices, at first in Mawsil under the 
‘Ukaylid prince Kiewash b. al-Mukallad, then at 
Mayyafarilgin under the Marwanid prince Nasr 
al-Dawla b. Ahmad. Thereafter, having returned via 
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Mawsil, he held for a short while the office of wasir 
in Baghdid in the calip's service. But because 
of his involvement in pro-Alid riots in Küfa, he 
incurred al-KAdir’s displeasure, and had to retrace 
his steps, again seeking refuge at the court of his 
former protector the MarwAnid Nasr al-Dawl, 

Finally, at Mayyafarikin, he died in 418/1027, 
but before his death his ever-scheming mind had 
already planned that his mortal remains should 
be carried to Mashhad ‘All near KGfa, without unduly 
attracting the attention of his opponents, for burial 
near the holy shrine, To this end, he is reported to 
have sent letters containing the request that the 
body of a beloved female slave of his might pass in 
her coffin through the intervening territories; only 
after the funeral were the real nature of the coffin's 
contents known. 

From among the wasis works, the following 
may be mentioned here: 

(1) A compilation (known only in manuscript) of Tbu 
al-Sikkit's work, [sléh al-manfib. 

(2) al-nàs bi-Silm ai-ansáb (also in ms.), containing 
many names for Arab tribes, which by their 
mutual resemblance or their unusual construction 
might easily cause misunderstanding or confusion. 

(3) Adab al-khauás; fi I mwkktdr min bald ghat kabil 
al-CArab wa-akhbarihé wa-onsabind wa-ayyämihă 
{also in ms), partial ed. by Hamad al-Djàsir, 
Riyadh 1980, with r vol. so far published. For 
further information concerning manuscripts and 
contents, see Brockelmann, G, I, 117, 353, S I, 
6oo and Sim! al-Dahhån’s Preface in Kilib fi 
"Lsiyása, 25-7. 

(4) Kitab fi 'l-siyäsa, ed. Sämi al-Dabhin, Damascus 
1948, is a short manual for an unnamed ruler, 
giving him advice how to attain the ideal form 
of government. In doing this be should at first 
understand how to organise his own way of liviag; 
and secondly how to behave towards the higher 
classes of society in his empire, and which qua- 
lifications are to be required in order for his 
subjects to perform certain functions in the 
ruler's service, for example the ones of chancel- 
for (Ratib), chamberlain (Mddjib (QJ), tax- 
collector, commander-in-chief, police-chief, etc. 
Thirdly, te ruler should know how to re- 
strain the masses, in view of their inclination 
to revolt. In conclusion, the author quotes an 
injunction given by Abū Bakr to Yazid b. Abi 
Sufyin, when the latter was sent with an army to 
Syria (ef. Ibn al-Athir, sub anno 13 H., where 
a variant text is given). Although the author 
of the Kifàb fi 'l-siyäsa never discloses the iden- 
tity of the prince to whom the work was dedi- 
cated, it may be surmised that the Marwinid 
ruler of Mayyàfäriķin, Nasr al-Dawla Ahmad, 
who on several occasions had shown himself 
such a loyal protector of Abu 'I-Kasim, is meant, 

Contemporary judgements upon the wāsir are 
known to us from two sources. A negative apprecia- 
tion is found in the work of ‘Ali b. Mansür b. Talib 

Dawkhala "Ibn al-Kari” who, for a long time, 

until shortly before so0/10r0, bad been a tutor 

employed for the education of the sons of the Banu 

"I-Magiribl. Abu 'I-Kásim had been one of his pupils, 

but after the massacre of the family, “Al b. Mansür. 

detached himself from it and composed a hidja” 

(q.v.] full of abuse and strong criticism against Abu 

"I-Küsim. In this poem, he accuses the wdsir of inter 

alia having been the indirect instigator of his family’s 

ruination through his own intrigues (see for details, 

Yàküt, Udaba?, v, 424-7). 


Later on, Abu 'I-‘Ala’ al-Mafard appears to 
have criticised this hidi? poem. At any rate, “Ali b. 
Mangiir felt himself obliged to remove the unfavour- 
able impression made, and this among other things 
[see abu "LAUR? At-mASARRE] was the aim of a letter 
which he addressed to al-Ma‘arcl, This letter and 
al-Ma‘arr!’s reaction to it are now available in the 
annotated edition of ‘Aisha ‘Abd al-Rabman, Risdlat 
al-Ghufrin wa-ma‘ahd Risilat Ibn al-Kārih mifidh 
Jahmihā (Cairo 1963 and later editions). Al-Ma‘ari's 
answer to Ibn al-Kárib's criticism of the wasir is 
found in the Risdlat al-Ghufrān, and is characterised 
by an inclination to gloss over any possible false 
steps made by the wasir. In particular, Abu "I-Kasim's. 
trigues in Egypt are ascribed to his youthful am- 
bition and lack of experience, and their terrible result 
as being the ultimate effect of crushing Fate (R. al- 
Ghufran, 534). 

Finally, a dirge (marthiya) composed by the poet 
on the occasion of the wasir's death has survived, 
having been included in the poets second collec: 
tion the Luzüm mä Jā yalzam (ed. ‘Aziz Zand, Cairo 
1891-5, ii, 434; ed. Bombay 1303/1885-65, 346). In 
‘one verse of this poem, the poet seems to acknowledge 
that a certain measure of criticism against the wazir's 
way of life could be justified, cf. I. 7: “If the two 
angels who accompanied you did write down some 
small sin, how many an excellent characteristic 
contrasting this can be found, always wiping it 
out!” Elsewhere in the same poem, al-Ma'arri makes 
mention of the veasir's precious library which survived 
its owner. Two centuries later, we find Ibn Shaddad 
(d. 684/1285 [g.2.]) reports its continued existence in 
his topographical work al-A‘Iée al-hatira fi dhikr 
war? al-Sha?m wa 'l- Djazira (apud Kitáb fi 'i-siydsa, 
109), with ihe following words: "In MayyfárikIn 
there was extant the library which up till the present 
time is known as "'al-Maghribl's Library", 
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MAGIC. [See sinn]. 

MAGNESIA. [See wAGHxtSA].. 

MAH A-BASRA, "the Media of Basra”, the 
district of Nibawand [gr], the taxes of which 
contributed to the support of the military popula- 
tion at al-Basra after the Muslim conquest of al- 
Diabal. Although Sayf ascribes this arrangement 
to the time of ‘Umar I (13-23/634-44), according to 
al-Balàdburi, al-Dinawar and Nihāwand were occu- 
pied by Basran and Küfan forces respectively after 
the battle of Nihawand in 21/642. By the caliphate 
of Mu‘dwiya (41-60/661-80), the Muslim population 
at al-Küfa had inereased and required an increase 
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in revenues for their support, so al-Dinawar was re- | 
assigned to al-KOfa and Nihawand to al-Basra. 
The people of al-Küfa received the difference between 
the revenues of these places as an increase in income. 
Thereafter, Nibiwand was called Mah al-Basra 
and al-Dinawar Mah al-Küfa. Nihawand was also 
called Mah Dinar because a local Persian called 
Dinar arranged the terms of peace for it with 
Hudhayfa b. al-Yamán after the battle of Nihawand. 

Mah al-Basra was one of the districts (kumar) 
of al-Djabal in Muslim administration, and is at- 
tested as a mint designation on post-reform dirhams 
from 79/698 to 83/702. Arabs had settled in this dis- 
trict by the 2nd/Sth century and Isa and Ma‘kil, 
the sons of Idris b. ‘Isa al-Idjlf, who owned the 
father of Aba Muslim, lived in Mah al-Basra. In the 
3rd/oth century the taxes of Mah al-Basra were reck- 
oned at a maximum of 4,800,000 dirhams, In 235/849- 
go Mah al-Basra was assigned as kafd?i€ by al-Muta- 
"wakkil to his son al-Muntasir along with many other 
places, In 314/926, al-Muktadir assigned the taxes 
of Mab al-Basra and several other places to Yüsuf 
b. Abi "I-Sádi for his provisions and to finance his 
campaign against the Karamita. In 324/936 Tahir al- 
DiM tried to establish himself in Mah al-Basra, 
but was defeated and killed there by the Büyid amir 
‘Imad al-Dawla. Mah al-Basra is attested as a mint 
designation for both dirhams and dinars from 262/ 
376 until 372/982-3. In the 3rd/oth and gth/roth cen- 
turies Mah al-Bagra is described as a fertile, lush, 
well-watered district producing dhurra, saftron, and 
fruit, with the best black clay for seal impressions, 
buildings of clay and two mosques. 
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town and district (stahrastdn) 
in the modern Iranian province (ustán) of West 
Adharbaydian, situated in lat. 36° 45^ N. and long. 
45° 43' E. and lying to the south of Lake Urmia or 
Rid@iyya. The town comes within the Mukri region 
of Iranian Kurdistan, and acquired its present name 
in the time of Rida Shah Pahlavi (1925-41). Previous- 
ly, it was known as Sawadj or Siwdj-Bulak; ac- 
cordingly, for the earlier history of the town, see 
SKWDI-BULAK. The present article deals with the 
post-1945 history of the town. 

With a population of 16,000 in 1945, 20,332 in 
1956 and 44,000 in 1976, increasing to over 50,000 
by 1980, the town of Mahábüd bas attained impor- 
tance from its geographical position on a fast-moving 
stream, but above all from its role in recent Kurdish 
history as an administrative, ry and cultural 
centre, It boasts a purer Kurdish culture and an 
intenser Kurdish nationalist feeling than the larger 
centres of RídiPiyya to the north and Sanandadi or 
Sinna [q.vr.] to the south, both of which have signifi- 
cant non-Kurdish minorities. Nearly all Mababadis 
are Sunni Muslim Kurds, Many speak Farsi and 
Adhart Turkish as well as the dominant Kurdish 
dialect which, along with that of Sulaymani Kurdish 
in *Irákt Kurdistan, sets a literary standard for the 
language (see kurns, Language]. 

In 1945 Mahabad became the capital of a short- 
lived autonomous Kurdish Republic under the 
leadership of Kadi Mubammad and the armed 


protection of an ‘Irakt Kurd, Mulla Mustafa Barzánl. 
This was made possible by Mabábád's position 
between the wartime British and Soviet occupation 
zones and beyond the reach of the Iranian army. 
In 1942 a small group of Mahábádis formed a secret 
nationalist party, the Kómala (Kurdish, “party” or 
"group", which maintained contact with Kurds in 
‘Irak and Turkey. Two years later, Mahábád's 
leading citizen and Islamic judge, Kadi Muhammad, 
joined and thereafter dominated the Kómala, which 
in 1945 became the Democratic Party of Kurdistan 
(Hizbi Dimobrat-i Kurdistan). 

Initially, the Soviet Union supported the creation 
of a Kurdish entity within the Soviet-occupied 
Adharbáydján Republic headed by Dja‘far Pishavárt 
in Tabriz. Kurdish leaders, however, objected, 
and finally obtained Soviet acquiescence in the 
proclamation of a separate Kurdish Republic at 
Mahàbàd on 22 January 1946. The Kurdish ad- 
ministration under Kadi Mubammad was composed 
of urban and relatively modernised Kurds of Mahà- 
bad town. A small army of about 1,200 was recruited 
in the immediate area, but the main force of the 
Republic was provided by some 12,000 tribesmen 
under their traditional leaders, the most formidable 
of whom was Mulla Mustafa at the head of 1,200 
armed Barzanis from Iraq. 

Although the new Republic included all the Kur- 
dish areas bordering the Turkish and ‘Irak! frontiers 
south of the USSR to the fringes of Sakiz and Baneh, 
the Iranian province of ‘*Kurdistan’’ further south, 
with Sanandadj as its capital, was still occupied 
by Iranian forces. An offensive was planned to 
take Sanandadj in June, but was abandoned on 
Soviet advice. By that time, the Kurdish experiment 
had become enmeshed in ‘competing regional and 
national interests typified by Soviet vacillation 
between support for Ádharbaydján and Kurdish 
autonomies on the one hand and a desire to play a 
role in the central government in Tehran on the other. 

Under international pressures, Soviet troops with- 
drew from Iranian Adharbaydjan in May. Thereaíter, 
negotiations between Tehran and Tabriz failed to 
produce an acceptable formula for regional autonomy. 
Tranian forces advanced and entered Tabriz on 
11 December. A few days after, Kadi Mubammad and 
his associates surrendered Mahabad. After trial by 
a military court, the Kadi, his brother and his cousin 
were hanged in the main square of Mahabad on 
31 March 1947. Mullà Mustafa Barzani and more than 
500 of his followers remained in the Kurdish moun- 
tains until June, and then fought their way north to 
sanctuary in the USSR. There they remained for 
11 years unti] the coup of 1958 in “Irak led by Abd. 
al-Karim Kasim [q.v] led to an amnesty and their 
return to CIrák. 

After 1947, the central government regarded the 
area as potentially subversive and maintained a 
large military contingent in Mabábád until the carly 
1970s. Peace in the Kurdish areas was maintained 
through a mixture of military force and subsidies to 
selected tribal leaders. The policy of protecting the 
position of tribal leaders delayed the introduction of 
land reform, which began in other parts of Iran in 
1963, until r970. When land reform did arrive, it 
reduced the economic power of the tribal leadership, 
and consequently their political influence. No active 
agricultural extension programme existed in the 
Kurdish areas until the middle 19708, and economic 
conditions in Mahabad seem to have declined. 

Beginning in 1970, Tehran began to put more 
emphasis on economic development in the Kurdish 
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areas. Mahabad’s streets were paved, city water and 
lighting improved, an irrigation project began near 
the city and a modern road connecting Mahábàd with 
Rid@iyya and Sanandadi was completed. 

In 1974 a truce between Mulla Mustafa Barzint 
and the “Irak! government ended in renewed fighting. 
This time the Kurds received strong backing from 
Iran, and Mahábid became the unofficial rest area 
behind the front. Its streets were filled with Barzànl's 
Pésh Merga fighters driving captured CIràkl vehicles, 
and the bazaar resounded to stories of free-spending 
Kurdish fighters. As the fighting intensified, Kurdish 
non-combatants from ‘Irak increasingly sought 
refuge in camps in the Mahabad area, 

The 1975 Algiers Agreement put a sudden end 
to the Kurdish war, and over 100,000 new refugees 
fled to join the 30-40,000 already in Iran (about 
28,000 of these were in the area around Mahabad), 
Mulla Mustafa, his family and many of his tribesmen 
settled near Mahabad. By the end of 1975, most of 
the refugees had returned to ‘Irak and the remainder 
(about 30,000) had been forced to leave the Kurdish 
areas of Iran and settle elsewhere in the courtry. 
Barzani was moved to Tehran, and eventually went 
to the United States where he died in 1979. 

Calm returned to Mahabad until the beginning 
of the Iranian revolution in 1978. Initially, the city 
united to seek the ousting of the Shah, This unity, 
however, was quickly followed by strife between 
Kurds demanding greater autonomy and revolution- 
ary guards supporting Khomeini (Khumayni). The 
most bitter fighting occurred in Sanandadi, but 
Mahibid again became the seat of the nationalist 
Kurdish movement. The city was captured by 
government forces in 1979, but was returned to 
Kurdish control as part of a negotiated truce, The 
area remained chaotic with various groups manoeu- 
vring for power, including the sons of Mulla Mustafa, 
léris and Mas'üd, and the 1980 Iran-‘Ira war 
added to the complexities as some lranian troops 
were moved out to join the fighting in the south. 

(W. EactzTON and R. NEUNANN) 

MAHABAT KHAN, military leader in 
Mughal India. Zamana Beg (later known as Mahabat 
Khan) was the son of Ghayyür Beg Kabuli, a Ridaw! 
Sayyid, who migrated from Shiraz to Kabul during 
the reign of Akbar and settled there. Zamána Beg 
entered the service of Akbar's son Salim as an ahadi 
(cavalry trooper) and rose t» the rank of soo. After 
Diahánglr's accession (October 1605) he was pro- 
moted to the rank of 2,000 and given the title of 
Mahibat Khan, becoming a trusted noble of that 
Emperor. He led a rather unsuccessful campaign 
against Mewar (1608), but rose nevertheless to the 
rank of 4,000/3,000 by 1610. In 1615 he was awarded 
dü aspa sih aspa rank and was posted to the Deccan. 
Apparently unable to get on with Shah Djahān, he 
was transferred and made governor of Kabul, When 
Shah Djabán rebelled in 1622, Mah&bat Khàn was 
called upon by Diahangir and the Empress Nar 
Diahàn to command the imperial troops. He was 
awarded the highest possible rank for a noble, 
viz. 7,000/6,000. He pursued Shah Djahan to the 
Decean, with a force under the titular command of 
Prince Parwiz and then marched across the empire 
to eastern India in order to expel Shah Djahin 
from that region. He then returned with Parwiz 
to the Deccen. Although his enhanced power and 
prestige aroused much jealousy at the court, he 
was now appointed to Bengal. Provoked by certain 
demands for accounts and by the humiliation of 
his son-in-law, he suddenly carried out & coup 


(March 1626), capturing the person of Empero 
‘Djahangir, who now appointed him makil. His power, 
however, came to an end within three months. He 
fled and was on the run when Djahangir died (1627), 

Mabábat Khin in the meantime made his peace 
with Shah Djahán, who after his accession (January 
1628) appointed Mahábat Khan governor of Adjmér 
and then in the same year sent him to the Deccan as 
viceroy, In 1629 he was appointed governor of Dihli, 
and in 1632 again viceroy of the Deccan. Mahabat 
Khan won a signal success when he captured Daw- 
latabad in 1633, but lost much prestige when he 
failed before Parenda next year, being censured 
and recalled. He died in 1634 and was buried in 
Dihi at the Kadamgah of Sbáh-i Mardàn. 

Mahabat Khan considered himself an opponent 
of both the dominant Irant and Türánl factions in 
the Mughal nobility; his troops consisted in a large 
part of Rádiputs, Though lacking a religious educa- 
tion, he was said to be skilled in astronomy and as- 
trology, and to have embraced Shifism in his old age. 
His eldest son Aman Allah Husayni (Khàn Zaman) 
was also an important commander; and another son, 
Lahrasp, rose to occupy high office under both Shah 
Djahán and Awrangzib, enjoying the title of Mahäbat 
‘Khan IL 
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(M. Arnan Ari) 

MAHALL (a, lit. “place of alighting, settling, 
abode"), in the context of Islamic India, 
widely used in the sense of "palace pavilion" or 
"hall", and more particularly of private apartments 
in the palace, the mahall-sard—hence also a queen or 
consort. It seems not to have achieved the same 
currency in Iran. Here it appears as equivalent to 
Hind! mandir, mandar or mandal, sometimes re- 
placiug these in areas under strong Muslim influence 
Such as Radjasthan. Much palace terminology is 
Persian, though specialised Hindi terms like tidara 
for a hall with three adjacent bays or doors, and 
baradari for one with twelve (3 each side) are applied 
to Muslim buildings, the latter figuratively as "sum- 
mer house". Consideration of their architectural 
development entails a review of the palace layout 
in which they were set. 

i. Dihlt Sultanate. Though none of the Mamlak 
palaces have survived, Ibn Battüta (g.0.) has left 
a description of the Kughk-i La‘l in Kila Ray 
Pithora [see pnm] as used by Sultan Djalil al-Din 
Khaldit (699-95/1290-6), comprising two great 
audience courtyards (mashwar) in sequence, with 
a closed building at the rear. In the first was an 
immense vestibule (dihtis), and both were overlooked 
by a domed pavilion (bubba) near the gate, where 
the sultan sat to watch games (Rida, lii, 271). He 
writes of Muhammad b. Tuglyuk's new palace (seen 
ca. 133341), the Dar Sarà at Djahan-panah, in 
similar terms, noting the platiorms (or cells ? dakiikin) 
built on either side of the dihli for the guard, a pla 
form in the second court for the masters of ceremo- 
nies, and room for the pecple to sit, and beyond the 
third gate a vast hall of private audience, the Hazàr 
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Ustün, with painted timber colums supporting 4 
finely-carved roof. Each gate had provision for 
musicians to signal the arrival of dignitaries, and 
the third was controlled by clerks who registered 
entry (ibid,, iii, 217-21), His use of maskwar for both 
courts and the hall is ambiguous, but he later shows 
that the audience was covered by a great tent 
(bärga for P. bárgih) at lestivals; at the Kushk 
La both courts could be covered by canopies 
(sayawdn) (ibid., iti, 232, 235, 273). These successively 
more private areas, with formal guard posts in the 
first court, were to be essential features of Mughal 
palaces two centuries later, as were raised pavilions 
and tentage, Of Ghiyáth al-Din Tughluk l's palace 
at Tughlukabad we learn that its tiles (Kirmid) were 
gilded so as to shine in the sun (ibid,, ili, 214). Refer- 
ence to the hall flanking his tomb shows that mason- 
ry could be extensive, with sculpted chadidia eaves 
above the lintels, sturdy piliars, and cross-bracket 
capitals reproducing earlier Hindu ones in timber. 
Firüz Shah's description shows pictures and portraits 
to have decorated walls and doors, The remains of 
the palace of Firüz Shah (752-90/r351-88) in 
his köliä (see pint, and J. A. Page's account, in 
Memoir ASI, lii, Delhi 1937) confirm the description. 
by Shams-i Sirádj “Afif (Ta?rikh-i Firtis-shahi, kism 
iv, mukaddama 4). The Maball-i Sabn-i Gilin was used 
for receiving dignitaries, the Maball-i Chadidii-yi 
Cabin for court officials, and the Maball-i Bàri 
Amm for public audience. The sitting of this fort 
along the Djamné (g..] allowed the private apart- 
ments and the sandna to benefit from the cooler 
microclimate, the reflection and the view over the 
water. Its character can be inferred from the severe, 
utilitarian style typical of the reign, as seen at 
the Hawd-i Kháss [see piat. 2] with plain, battered 
towers flanking colonnades of double squared piers, 
vaulted cells, multiple brackets, and a roof tine 
relieved by pyramidally hooded roofs on projecting 
diharokhá balconies, or an occasional dome. It was 
whitewashed for royal visits, presumably on stueco, 
and decorated with garden scenes (ibid., iv, s, and 
v, 2). The royal establishment extended to 36 Adr- 
hana handling its material needs. 

The form thus established followed an interna- 
tional convention, for an axial recession of courts 
was used both in the Mongo! palace at Khin Ballk 
(Peking) and in the dominant Muslim models at 
Baghdad (145/762-3) and Samarra (ca. 213/836) [g.v.]- 
The latter had conspicuous /fwins and culminated in 
a domed throne chamber, both notably absent in 
Hindustan, where they were replaced by trabeated 
columned balls derived from a long local tradition, 
through hypostyle palaces such as Cilla (8th-9th 
century A.D., ASI, xxi [1883], g ff. and pl. v.) or 
the open verandahs of the Kökä’i Maball at Ranod 
(ca. 1000 A.D., ASI, ii [1871], 303 ff.), which already 
show the characteristic squared columns, crossed 
bracket capitals, lattices (dídli), merlons, and the 
eaves pent designed to shade the interior and throw 
off monsoon water. Muslim buildings were to combine 
these elements with the use of arches and vaults 
(the first cross vault is found at Tughlukibàd) and 
articulate such balls into an ensemble. The elimina- 
tion of the didliz as audience ball, perhaps under 
Firüz Shah, facilitated the integration, though it 
was still used in camp. The mahall as a setting for 
elaborate court ceremony (Ibn Battüta, iii, 221-42) 
was distinct at this time from the &ushk, a less formal 
pavilion, and the sary, or villa of a malik or skaykk. 

ii. Dakhan. At Bidar [g».] the palace buildings 
enclosed in the south of the Fort represent the in- 


fusion of a largely Tughlukid inheritance with 
direct Iranian influence in a gamut of formal struc- 
tures that later evoked parallels in the North. Some 
of the Bahmant [9..] buildings are now disguised 
by Barid Shàhl íg.v.] accretions, but most are 
tributed to Abmad Shah Wall (832/1429 for nine 
years). They are of stone, faced with stucco and 
tilework, with finely carved jambs and archivolts 
of hornblende; traces of timber columns show they 
were once painted and gilded, on square hornblende 
bases, The great ruined court identified as the 
Diwan-i ‘Amm (Hall of Public Audience) is 
nearly square, the southern three-quarters paved 
for privileged access, with entry from east and west, 
and à hall placed centrally to the south seven bays 
wide by three deep, the middle bay being wider; 
this has a range of private rooms along the rear, 
and access to raised djahrokhds facing the yard, 
probably for ministerial interview, at each end. 
The court was colonnaded, with an octagonal pool, 
fountains, and cascade; the upper storey of the hall 
opened threugh rhythmically spaced arches lilled 
with terracotta dj&i work. Tilework on the dadoes 
was mainly blue, with polychrome floral designs of 
Timürid character, as at Gázur Gah (828/1425) 
on square units (see Kis] (cf. G. Yazdani, Bidar, 
Oxford 1947, 62-6 and pl. xxiii-xxx]. An intermediate 
court, or pishgdh, immediately to the north, with 
a multi-domed annexe, leads west into a third, 
inscribed as the Kagr-i Sulàa, perhaps a hall of 
private audience, now known as the Ta kht Mahall 
after the turquoise throne really boused in the 
public hall (jóid., 6, and 66-77, pls. xxxi-xlii). Here 
ioo a loggia faced north across the yard above 
long steps, only three bays wide by two deep, 
but with wider spans at 5.03 m/16/5^. The broad 
central bay led to a magnificent octagonal royal 
hall, once domed 30.50 m/too' above the floor, on 
the caliphal model. Painted in vermilion and gold, 
it had Hindu niches, and fine tiling, some in re- 
lief, and a little in mosaic, framed by the massive 
arches. A varied but symmetrical complex of rooms 
around the court includes a masdjid [q.v] opening 
through three bays on the west side, and another 
octagon north of it behind an arcuate Pig. The 
royal hall opens westward to a private court with 
a tank, alcoves, a #ibära hall (bedroom?) and an elab- 
orate hammám [g.v.) on two levels. Most of the spaces 
are linked axially, and long rooms are flanked 
by service spaces or contrasting, smaller rooms; 
the surfaces are carefully articulated with recesses. 
An east-west axis links these to another series 
of courtyards, the main halls invariably facing 
northwards. The largest, the La'l Bagh, runs north 
and south, with baths to the north, the Djamit 
Masdjid along the west, and the three storeys of 
the Tarkesh Mahali to the south, notable for panels 
of carved stucco (ibid, 57-9, pls. xix-xxi) and 
multiple niches. In the Gagan Maball, two courts are 
set side-by-side, and the halls are partially 
bedded in the masonry of the ramparts, with ranges 
of plastered vaults (ibid., 69-2, pl. xxii). In a cluster 
of small but exquisite rooms rebuilt by ‘All Barid 
(949-87/1542-79) as the Rangin Mahall, a loggia 
of three bays by two is prolonged by two enclosed 
bays at each end, aad the roof is still upheld by 
squared timber pillars with tiered capitals in Hindu 
style, and deep brackets with pendant Hindu 
bosses at each step, but with arabesques carved 
on the sides and an eariy cusped arch where they 
meet. On the central axis, an arch of black stone 
inlaid with mother-of-pear! leads through a square 
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tiled anteroom to a star-shaped chamber inscribed 
as a shahi-nishin (royal seat) or Ahalwat-gah (cabinet), 
with a cusped basin, and a semi-octagonal exedra 
projecting through the bastion, Such placing of 
retiring rooms behind loggias, the use of octagonal 
tower rooms, and the integration of water and archi- 
tecture were to reappear in Shahdiahan’s schemes, 
pethaps following his successes in the Dakhan 
ot 1039/1620-30. The use of evocative names became 
a convention among the rival rulers, attested in 
contemporary records. 

The Gagan Maballat Btdiápür[g.o] (068/1561) 
is an audience hall of a new but related type. An 
arched tibāra hall open to the north, once with two 
timber columns framing the wide central bay, is 
flanked by narrower rooms of the same depth, 
and stairs in the length of the rear wall led to a 
similar upper storey, In front of these rises a hall 
of double height opening through three immense 
arches; the central one spanning the full width of 
the /ibára, 609"7/18.5 m, provides a dramatic setting 
for the king in state, while those at the ends, the 
same height, effectively limit the composition (see 
Cousens, in ASI, NIS xxxvii [1916], pl. xvi-xvii). 
Tbrahim II ‘Adil Shah adapted the form for his 
audience hall (rooo/1591), now the Athar Mahall, 
doubling the end rooms, adding a Jong hall with 
end galleries behind, and substituting four slender 
octagonal timber columns for the arches, reflected 
in a pool in markedly Iranian style (i8id., pl. lxxvii- 
laxx). This in turn was developed in Mabisur [o]. 
The Sit Manzil (ca. 994/r585-6), an arched tower 
of five (sic) diminishing storeys, houses pools with 
small service rooms, an attractive environment 
behind wooden trellises (ibid., pls. xxvi, xxx-xxxili), 

iij. Malwa, The surviving oth/15th century build- 
ings at Manda [ov] formerly Shadisbad, re- 
flect Tughluk influence, but in a distinctly local 
manner; their dating remains uncertain. The plain- 
ness of fine ashlar surfaces, the proportions, and 
careful placing of openings within the mass, generate 
a robust and remarkably direct architecture ennobled 
by its restraint. It thus stands apart from the Hindu 
tradition, while owing it certain features. The great 
size of the fort allows the advantage of naturally 
beautiful sites. The Diahaz Mahal, extending 
122 m down a causeway between two lakes, presents 
a range of arched openings to the path, overshadowed 
by a long chadjdja halfway up the facade, and a 
register of blind arches above with a tiled para- 
pet; as at Gwaliyar [g.v], this suggests two storeys 
when in fact it conceals vaulting over the series 
‘of spacious halls inside, each with six domes alter- 
nately carved as lotus corollae. The pavilions ranged 
deftly along the skyline are tibaras, with pyra- 
midally hipped Indian vaults, read irom the lake 
as crowning massive towers broken forward from the 
front, Water is tanked at three levels, twice in 
pools with graciously curved stepped verges. More 
typically Muslim are the extensive use of pointed 
arches, the three long, open halls linked by lobbies 
in between, and their symmetry about a central entry. 
The grouping of forms on the skyline is Islamic in 
its aplomb. A local and suceessful element is the 
se of long flights of steps to enhance the massing. 
‘The building was plastered, and set off with blue 
and yellow tiles. The effect now is calm, but full 
of entertaining variety (see G. Yazdani, Mandu, the 
City of Joy, Oxford 1929, 63-8). 

The darbar hall nearby, the Hind dla Mahall, 
is by contrast serious, but superbly accomplished. 
The walls of its T-shaped mass are emphasised by 


a very pronounced batter, and pierced so deeply 
by a range of recessed arches rising the full height 
ihat the masonry between reads as raking but- 
tresses, The single hall is spanned by six arches 
carrying cross walls; whether the fallen roof was 
flat or, as Creswell suggested, vaulted like the 
‘Khan al-Mardjan at Baghdad (Indian Amtiquary, 
xlvii (ro18], 169 ff.), the conception of the audience 
hall as a closed volume is new. The transverse arm 
in two stories (integral, rather than an addition 
as Brown proposed) has a three-aisled hall in one 
wing above, with fine djkavókhds (one to the hall 
below), and an axial entry beneath (Yazdani, op. cit., 
70-3). A similar but larger hall, “Gada Shàh's Shop”, 
ascribed to Mabmiid II (916-37/1510-31), is also roof- 
less, but bears traces of triple longitudinal vaults, 
A third example is at Warangal [g.v.] in the Dakhan, 
attributed to Shitab Khán ca. 905/1500 (Annual Re- 
port, Hyderabad Archaeological Dept. 1925-6, 11-12). 
The Küshk Mahall at Fathabad near Candérl, 
identified as the seven-storied palace built ca. 
849/445 by Mahmüd I, has comparable trans- 
verse arches spanning two tall galleries which cross 
at right angles, dividing the square plan into four 
equal halls that open onto the galleries through three 
tiers of arcades, rather than the outside: a device 
for procuring shade and cooler air. 

The Palace of Nasir Shah (vulg. Baz Bahadur) 
at Mándiü, dated 914/1508-9, is more orthodox with 
three courtyards, a lateral one for entry and two 
square ones on axis, their rooms set symmetrically 
behind arcades with cAadjdjis overhead; in the 
larger, the alternately broad and narrow spans 
of a gallery are reflected in a pool, while over- 
looking a garden far below from a polygonal marble 
djardkhd projecting at the centre (Yazdani, op. cit., 
92-7). 

iv. Gudjarát. In this rival kingdom, the palace 
at Sarkhédi was also built along the stepped 
margins of an immense tank by Malumüd I Begía 
(861-o17/1458-1511). The buildings are essentially 
irabeate, their colonnades united by the chadidit 
line. In the best preserved, the colonnade at ground 
level is matched by one below, with a single bay 
broken forward as a belvedere facing the water to- 
wards either end; the upper level, only one bay deep, 
opens through onto a courtyard flanked by blank 
walls. The structure is enlivened by subtle details, 
largely derived from Hindu prototypes, and an 
evident delight in building. Arches appear in a secon- 
dary role, as infilling in the belvederes, where the 
spandrels were once fretted. Open ddradaris of 16 or 
24 pillars and a hemispherical dome over each bay 
also rely on systems of lintels. At Campanér 
[gu], Mabmad built another palace of seven stories 
(post-889/1484), the Sat Manzil, in steps on 
the edge of a cliff; only the lower level remains. 

v. The emergence of other forms may be glimpsed 
in the palace of Cihil Suton built at Diawnpur 
(gv. for illustration] by Flrüz Shah's governor, 
where the square building surrounded by a verandah 
rises to a terrace carrying a large éhatrt whose 
ridged vault has gently curving hips. A bdradari 
attributed to Sikandar Lédi at Sikandra (goof 
1495) (ASI, OS, iv (1871-2], 99; cf. ARASI [1910-11], 
94-5) may form the basis of the tomb of Maryam al- 
Zamāni (d. 032/1623): square in plan, it is ventilated 
by four corridors crossing at right angles to form 
nine blocks of rooms, with a central entry on each 
face, and a flat roof over cross vaults, domes, and 
barrel vaults. 

vi, Mughal. Buildings from Humaydn’s reign 
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i937-47/:530-40) are described by — Kh*ándamir 
(Künün-i. Humáyüni, ed. M. Hidayat Hosain, Cal- 
cutta 1940, Bibl. Ind. no. 260, 63-4, 68, 78) as a 
series of innovations, mostly incorporating astrolog- 
ical symbolism and a preoccupation with polygonal 
forms no doubt related to the Timürid tradition. 
A portable timber palace in three stories, the Kasr-i 
Rawin, used at Agra and Gwaliyar in 940/1533, was 
hexagonal and was elaborately painted in a different 
colour each side. He constructed a palace inside the 
Lodi fort at Agra [p] and a Dawlat-khana-yi 
Tilism on the bank of the Djamná, built around 
a central octagonal reception hall with a sunken 
tank, flooded at will, and a central platform (cf. 
Gulbadan Begam, The history of Humdyün, ed. and 
tr. A. Beveridge, London 1902, text 31-4, tr. 118-24). 
A smaller octagon adjoined the north, with alcoves, 
and the diwdn-kidna the west, facing the kibla [q.v], 
with a garden to the east. Above these were a further 
three rooms (bdld-khdna); the Khana-yi Dawlat 
containing the ninefold Cingizid panoply, the Khana- 
yi Sa‘adat for prayer, books and portfolios, and 
the Khána-yi Murad with a jewelled bedstead. There 
was also a forecourt, pish-géh, where a throne could 
be set. Remarkably, internal stairs assumed no ar- 
chitectural importance until the end of the 18th 
century. 

The one remaining building from the citadel of 
Purana Kil'a, (see pmt. 2) begun by Humayan 
but finished by Shér Shah, is perhaps in the same 
tradition, as a twostoreyed octagon of sandstone 
crowned by a kiosk, about 18 m tall, the Shér 
Mandal. The space inside rises as one volume, 
painted with coloured designs, punctuated by a 
gallery. It was used as a library and observatory. 

A Mughal view of indigenous building may be 
found in Bábur's comment (935/1528) on the Palace 
of Man Singh (1486-1516) at Gwaliyar [go] Fort, 
that it was wonderful, but “solidly subdivided and 
without regularity” compared to Timürid models 
(Babar-nama, ed. A. Beveridge, Leiden and London 
1905, fol. 340 ff... Such over-compactness and lack 
of axial development were to be corrected. 

vii. Akbar (963-toz4/tss6-róos [g.v.]) initiated a 
prolific programme of palace building when he was 
twenty-two. The camp, in which the court spent much 
time [see maxzit] can be taken as an idealised palace 
plan, to be modified according to the site, but not 
achieved in solid form until the reign of Shihdjahán. 
As described by Abu 'I-Fadl (2?in-i Akbari, i, din 
16-18), the royal precinct was a rectangle accessible. 
from the western end, where a great forecourt, 
flanked by stables and a records office (daftar-khana), 
led up to a rectangle roped off for the court of public 
audience (divodn-Bhana-yi mm); beyond this was a 
private audience hall (dawlat-thdna-yi Muss) within 
its own enclosed court, and then another court (make 
tabi) where the Emperor received his closest courtiers 
in the evening. Still further east, beyond a small 
guard court, lay the women’s quarters (shabistan-i 
ibbdl) with private dwellings, a hall, and a two- 
storied wooden oratory from which he received the 
acclaim of the people each morning in darshan. All 
lay on one axis, with a drum house (nakar-khdna) far 
on the approach. Both camp and palace were a setting 
for a strict routine of ceremony and administration 
observed daily (see di, i, nos. 72-4; Ibn Hasan, 
The central structure of the Mughal empire, Oxford 
1936, 65 ff; Sir J. Sarkar, Mughal administration, 
Calcutta 1935, 19-21). 

Akbar's first palace at Agra [qn], the hunting 
lodge at Nagar Cayn near Kakrall, was started 
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in 1564. From 972/1564-5 to 98o/rs72-3 Agra 
Fort was rebuilt as Akbarābād, in red sandstone 
in place of the crumbling Lodi brickwork; the massive 
ashlar was to characterise future Mughal work (see 
Burpy. iii, 4]. In this case, the optimum position 
along the eastern parapet overlooking the Djamnà 
and the main approach from the DihlI Gate in the 
west allowed the favoured axis, modified by extension 
along the river. There were "more than $00 buildings 
of masonry, after the beautiful designs of Bengal and 
Gudjarai" (4%n, tr. ii, by H. S. Jarrett, Calcutta 
18or, 180), and in 1626 Pelsaert confirms that it was 
built over like a city with streets and shops, prince- 
ly buildings and residences, with maballs for the 
ladies (ed. W. H. Moreland and P. Geyl as Jahangir's 
India, repr. Delhi 1972, $4) leaving little room. 
This aesthetic eclecticism, consistent with the policy 
of sulh-i kull ("universal toleration”) must have 
profited from an influx of craftsmen from both 
regions, thea disrupted, and from Gwaliyar, recap- 
tured in 955/1558. The synthesis is evident in the 
two buildings, known as the Djahánglrt Maball and 
the Akbarl Maball (such names in India are unreliable) 
remaining from Akbar's private apartments, which 
seem to have extended to the Muthamman Burdj 
corner in a symmetrical group. Pelsaert (lec. cit) 
mentions the makal! of the Queen Mother, three 
others, and a Bangili Maball with which one of 
these may be identified; if so, it was built before 
977/1569 (see R. Froude Tucker, in ASTAR [1907-8], 
8-22, but cf. Sir J. Marshall in ASTAR [1902-3], 
62, and Nur Bakhsh in ASIAR [1903-4], 169-71). 
The trabeated “Akbari Mahall” ran in two stories 
round a square courtyard with flat roofs; a ball 
was set at the centre of three sides with an axila 
entry on the west; in the riverside tibára, windows 
overlooking the water corresponded to doorways 
onto the courtyard, a scheme much used subse- 
quently. ‘The gridded exterior with blind niches 
is Bengáli in character, like that of the Dihll Gate. 
This closed format is repeated in the "Djahánglri 
Maball” where many features of scale, construction 
and decoration show derivation from Gwiliyar, 
though the vigorous Hindu style is blended with 
Islamic arches on the upper floor, and lightened 
by atris and latticed balustrades; the interior 
is remarkable for dramatic brackets supporting the 
ceiling. The buildings east of this court are in a 
markedly more Iranian style, dominated by four- 
centred arches and alcoves, with slender columns to 
the portico; this elegance, and that of the entrance 
façade, resembles work of the early 1560s at Dihll 
(the formal grouping of fwéns around a waterside 
terrace was reiterated at Manda around the NIl-kanfh 
shrine dated 982/1574-s). On the Shah Burdj was a 
small pavilion, uniquely of marble. 

Work om the Fort at Lahawr [q.v], in burnt 
brick, is recorded in 974/1566, and Akbar's ball 
of public audience (daw/ai-MAdma-yi Simm) was 
in use by 996/1587, with an open rectangular court- 
yard of r14 bays, as confirmed in a plan of the Sikh 
period. [ts raised djhardhhd, from which the King 
held audience, survives as a projection from a former 
bracketed colonnade (cf. scenes in the Padshah-ndma 
in the Royal Library, Windsor, set in Agra, sh 
a very similar arrangement; see B. Gray (ed), The 
arts of India, Oxford 1981, fig, 127). The courtyard 
subsequently built by Diahángir immediately north 
of this, probably for private audience, completed 
this axial scheme up to the river RAI; the private 
apartments were to extend from there westward. 

‘The most extensive palace remaining from Akbar's 
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reign, at Fatbpür Sikri [q.v], was officially founded 
in 979/1571, and it seems that most of the work, 
all in red sandstone, was finished within a year. 
The trabeation allowed the prefabricated panelled 
technique essential to such rapid erection, and 
the stone was, as claimed, “wrought with the ease 
of turning wood" in traditional Indian techniques 
apparently derived from Bayáni not far away (field- 
work by M. Shokoohy, 1981). The site on a ridge run- 
ning northeast and southwest requires a layout in a 
series of steps to the south, culminating in the 
great mosque at the western (Le. &ibla) end near 
the house, biünakA, and masdjid of Shaykh Sallm 
Cishti. Nearby, the oldest royal building, the Rang 
Mahal! (976/1568-9) is traditional in its introverted 
courtyard plan, with colonnades in two storeys, but 
the fusion of Islamic and Hindu detail is experimen- 
tal. The saint's own house (971/1563-42) initiates 
a pastiche resumed in the main buildings; its stone- 
work is carved in imitation of a framed hut with 
cabled angle shafts, perhaps as used in camp. The 
Diwain-khina-yi ‘Amm, placed at the north of the 
ridge has a trabeate colonnade of 111 bays with a 
deep dhadjdj all round, and the royal djhardhhd is 
expanded in a pavilion of five bays broken forward 
into the court on a podium, with a hipped roof and 
fine djdlis. Its surprisingly modest scale is typical 
of the whole palace, where imaginative massing 
and exquisite carving achieve delight rather than 
grandeur, The organisation of the remainder of the 
palace, now weakened by the absence of the court- 
yard walls, must have been informal, with frequent 
lack of symmetry, overlapping masses, and half- 
closed spaces, and an intentness on individual build- 
ings which suggest that the architects as well as the 
craftsmen worked in a Hindu tradition (cf. Kumbha 
Rana’s palace at Citawr Fort, taken in 975/1568). 
The purpose of several buildings is uncertain, and 
their fanciful names are best used for reference alone. 
The "Ankh Migawit” is a tibara flanked by two wings, 
themselves tibdras turned outwards, offering three 
aspects with double walls for insulation, and with 
the central roof strutted as at Agra. The "DIwán-i 
Ehass", a four-square building, contains a single 
column supporting a circular estrade on astonishing 
radial brackets, joined to a peripheral balcony by 
catwalks; an embodiment of the axis mundi carrying 
the seat of the Zakravartin or world ruler. A group 
of buildings around the Anüp Tala, a square tank 
with a Cabiérd platform, may be compared with the 
camp mahtábi; the colonnaded "'Kháss Maball" with 
its mezzanine is broken forward as at Sarkhédl, and 
the skdh-nishin above is a bdradari whose verandah is 
carefully articulated to the mass by alternately wide 
and narrow bays, under a roof carved to simulate 
tiles. A room with a raised throne platform has a 
diharWkhi-yi darshan in the rear overlooking the 
records office courtyard to the south (Rizvi and 
Flynn, op. cit., 24-40). The Daftar-khána there is the 
first surviving statement of the classical Mughal 
pavilion form. A low podium carries a rectangular 
tibära surrounded on three sides by broad čhadjdjās 
over a colonnade of tall paired columns (outer and 
inner), grouped in fours to turn the corner; a wider 
bay accents the corner. The front doorways with 
arched, latticed lunettes are matched by a triad 
of windows at the back. The usual coved vault 
carries a flat roof terrace over the whole (ibid., 41-2). 
The principal Haram Saray, larger than those at 
Agra, develops the courtyard plan on a single storey, 
the taller hall on each face rising through it, advanced 
between walls housing stairs to an upper storey, 


vaulted in keel form; two are roofed with azure tiles 
from Multan [¢.t.). A “Panč Maball" of four dimin- 
ishing rectangular floors topped by a ¢hatri forms a 
set of well ventilated platforms, whose screens were 
destroyed in 1869-72 (ibid., 46-53). Broad expanses 
of paving set off these buildings throughout, and 
stone rings for tent ropes appear on parapets and 
at ground level, The awnings for festivals were of 
velvet, gold brocade, and gold embroidery. The sand- 
stone was picked out in colour, the effect of which 
can still be seen in the ""Nadán Maball" at Lakhnaw 
(av). 

The Fort at Adimér [g.v], 978-8t/1570-3, dis- 
plays much stronger Iranian influence in a highly 
coherent, symmetrical plan. A strictly rectangular 
enclosure with a great octagonal bastion at each 
corner, and a single polygonal gateway broken out 
on the south, contains one building at the centre. 
‘This has a tall, three-bayed fwén on all four f. 
with paired square pillars supporting the dhadigi@ 
and ceiling beams on cross brackets. Four square. 
rooms fill the corners in two stories, The central 
space, which may have served for audience, is bridged 
‘by the upper storey; the lack of division between 
mardána and zanána is puzzling. The proportions are 
Persian, enhanced by panelling of the yellow brown 
Khattu limestone with simple pointed arches, whose 
archivolis are in the style of Malwa or Knandésh, 
while the interior had tilework chased into geometric 
friezes. 

At Allahabad (gv), in the fort founded in 
9911583, only a bdradari, the “Zantna Palace", 
has survived. A peristyle of double columns sur- 
Tounds a central hall, and the terraced roof ís set 
off by latticed kiosks. 

viii. The buildings of Djahanglr (g.v.] at Agra 
have been obliterated. His djhardkhd-yi darshan is 
described as near the Shih Burd (later Mutham- 
man Burdi), where he had marble halls built on three 
sides of Akbar's pavilion. The court of public audience 
was customarily divided by railings into three 
arcas: that nearest the throne for the nobility, 
the next three steps lower for lesser officials, and 
the remainder for retainers. In his eighth year 
he introduced silver casings for the inner rails, the 
outer remained red. (A description cited by Nor 
Bakhsh, in ASIAR (1903-4), 171, is based on a spu- 
rious ms.) His courtyard at Labawr (g.v. for plau), 
completed by Ma'mür Khan in 1027/1617-18, is 
defined east and west by two ranges of single-storeyed 
tibara halls two and three aisles deep, alternating 
with smaller rooms; their tall porticoes recall those of 
Adimér. A pavilion to the north, perhaps contempo- 
rary, isalso a three-bayed hall, flanked by two turned 
outwards as at Fatbpür, though with an arched ve- 
randah in front. The garden, centred on a square 
tank with fountains, introduces another element of 
the classical palace plan. This court was probably 
the private audience hall, then known as the Ghusl- 
khäna (bathroom) through an accident of nomen- 
clature explained by ‘Abd aLHamid Láhawri 
(Padshah-nima, i, 148); there is a bath just to the 
west. 

ix. In the reiga of Shahdjahan [gv.], Akbar's 
djharokha for public audience and the old private 
audience hall at Agra were pulled down: “all 
abominations escaped into non-existence, and 
lovely things reached the zenith of perfection" (ibid, 
Mz, 236). If, as it seems, the replacements were 
built on the same sites, then the old private hall 
lay against the riverside wall ranged with the 
private apartments, with the publie one in front, 
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ata Lahawr, The latter was approached from the 
Dinit Gate down the Mina Bazar with its rows of 
shops and square éahar sak, anc entered from the 
north on the cross axis by tbe Akbar! Darwai 
The Amar Singb Gate to the south was primarily 
for access to the private apartments, like the HáthI 
Pol at Lahawr. 

Shahdjahan adjusted this layout. In his first year 
(1037/1628), he had ordered halls of forty columns 
(init sutün) at Agra, Labawr and Burhánpur [q..] 
to protect his nobles at public audience instead 
of the tents used previously. As that at Burhánpur 
is ruined, and that at Lahawr only roughly re- 
constructed, the hall (ied) at Agra, renamed 
the Dawlat-kbina-yi Kháss u “Amm, is the 
remaining prototype for his court buildings, which 
thenceforward follow its format as an arched, 
hypostyle loggía, rectangular in plan and set on a 
podium, with a flat roof, čhadidja, and čhatris 
at the corners. The work, ín red sandstone dressed 
with polished marble stucco, and with details picked 
out in gold, is strikingly different from its fore- 
runners. It retains such features as doubled peripheral 
columns, quadrupled at the corners, and dodecagonal 
shafts with linked mufarnas capitals and pyramidal 
bases. The innovations are the preference for a 
marble surface, the “structural” use of casped 
arches in tall framed spandrels, the medium height 
of the columns, and a consonance of curvilinear 
detail; the construction is actually still trabeate 
Here the hall, nine bays by three, is open on three 
sides, and arcades on both axes intersect to support 
coved roof panels. A central, raised djhardkha opens 
through three rounded trefoil arches in the rear 
wall, its marble intricately inlaid with pietra dura 
(paréin-Rari [g.o.)). The great courtyard is surrounded 
with an arcade of simpler cusped arches. The silver 
rail now fenced the loggia, and the red rail was of 
stone. 

‘The courtyard of the Dawlat-khàna-yi Khass, 
dated 1045/1635, is confined on three sides by two 
storeys of cusped arcades serving rooms for the 
treasury; the upper floor continues as an open 
riverside terrace 10 the east, and the audience hall 
is now turned at right angles to face down this, 
with its back to the private apartments. It has no 
internal columns, being smaller, and backs on 
to an inner ball (fambi-Rhana) through three pointed 
arches. This has a great alcove (shéh-nishin) at 
either end. The marble of both spaces is panelled 
above florally earved dadoes, matched by floral 
diális in arched clerestories, and netted coving sur- 
rounds ceilings once plated in gilded silver leat. 
The terrace was used at night; baths [see HAMMAM] 
at its end were set with glass mosaic. Just behind 
this hall, the Shah Burdi bastion was rebuilt with 
an octagonal vaulted chamber in two storeys, the 
Muthamman Burdi, used for conference with 
ministers. Below, a balcony surrounds a central 
apsed cell which opens on the landward side to a 
matching tibdra with a foliate pool facing a terrace 
screened by exquisite arched didlis; above is a 
Ghatri with a gilded dome. Beneath the audience hall 
is a tah-khdna, the Shish Mall, of two rooms in 
glass mosaic with a cascade and running water: a 
cool and gently lit sardab (9.0.). 

Immediately south of this complex is an exten- 
sion of the riverside terrace carrying the Aramgab 
(bedchamber), built in the same idiom but with 
piers instead of columns. In front is a pool with 
boldly sculpted trefoil margins, and on either 
side, a flawlessly simple screen, behind which is a 


iibára pavilion with the high arched, ridged roof 
derived from Bengal, stopped by a hipped dome at 
each end, and gilded. The northern one, in marble, 
was the Bangla-yi Darshan, which replaced 
the earlier djhardkha, followed by a bangld tent 
on the site, These symmetrical but contrasting 
masses formed a new type of composition; they face 
a (dr bigk below with its original parterres, sur- 
rounded by the harem quarters in two stories, served 
by a balcony, and with a fibdra on each axis. The 
new aesthetic included three mosques of appropriate 
sizes for the two audience halls and the court, 
At Lahawr Fort (¢.v, for plan], Shabdjahan’s 
buildings were coeval with those at Agra, beginning 
with a very similar Cihil Sutün. The suite of private 
apartments set within the great Shah Burdi, ca. 
131/40 m across internally, was completed in 
1041/1631; it is more accomplished in the Iranian 
linkages of its planning than in elevation, where 
it is unresolved. The small fambi-khina is flanked 
by domed octagonal rooms leading to semi-octagons 
with apses filling the angles (plan in E. La Roche, 
op. cit., v, 202). The bangla ""Nawlakha" to one side 
of the court, a čawčāla with eaves curved on both 
axes, is possibly the first of the genre (internal 
work above the dado is Sikh work). The royal bed- 
chamber (kh*dbráh) lay behind a range of shallow 
rooms facing the Burdi (Padskdh-ndma, i, 223-5). 
Eastward of this group, along the river front, are 
three further courts: one opening to the entrance 
yard, fowk-i dyórhi and the Hath! Pol, one marked 
Khilwat-khána on the Sikh map (not Kbil'at as 
cited by Vogel) which may have been harem quarters, 
with baths, a small mosque, and a small marble 
bangla om the parapet dated 1055/1645, and one 
with ranges grouped around a (dr bdgh including 
the Chó(I Khvabgah believed to be one of the build- 
ings for &h*dbgáh and gkusl-hána (see vili. above) 
ordered in 1045/16334 (“Amali Sdlih, cited by 
Nar Bakhsh, of. cit., 1902, 223-4). Diahangfr's court 
ends the row, thus reversing the Agra plan. At 
Adimér, the five white marble pavilions along 
the margin of the Ana Sagar lake (1047/1637) show 
the idea of the waterside terrace at its most pertect, 
as the climax of the Dawlat Bagh; the new style 
is at its most precise, though the column groupings 
recall Fathpar Sikri. The prominent Hindu brackets 
are found too in the black marble pavilion carried 
out by Zafar Khan at Shilamar (formerly Fayd- 
bakhsh) in Kashmir in 1039/1630 [see BUSTAN). 
The Lal Kila at Dill (g.v. for plan and details], 
being founded de novo in 1048/1638, allowed free 
development of a riverside palace within the walled 
format of a rectangle set along the Djamnā to the 
east. The main approach axis from the Lahawr 
Gate in the west passes through a long, vaulted 
bazaar street with an open octagonal court, of 
Iranian pattern, to a great square guard court, 
with a tank at its centre and a nawbat-bhdna over 
a triple gate at the far side. This led to the still 
larger courtyard, a rectangle set athwart this axis, 
and surrounded by arcades (win) of separate cells 
for the mari, serving the Dawlat-khina-yi Khas¢ 
u “Amm opposite. Neither court is extant. The north 
and south sides of the guard court received the trans- 
verse axis of an open arcaded street, with a canal, 
running from the southern Dibll Gate. Beyond the 
audience hall, the main axis ended in a third court 
in front of the Imtiyáz Maball (Rang Maball) on a 
riverside terrace, the first of a line of harem 
extending south along the cross axis of the Nabr-i 
Bihisht canal, once fronting garden courts that 
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provided privacy and accommodation. To the north, 
however, a group of administrative buildings was 
inserted on the terrace, offset to the left of the main 
axis, behind their own courts, an arrangement 
probably intended to combine the advantages of 
the microclimate with easier access for the emperor 
to both halls. 

The new building types are elaborated. The 
public audience hall in red sandstone, once plas- 
tered, still has the nominal forty columns, but the 
detail is more florid; a raised djhardkhd recess 
under a round arch has a (later?) awéala of marble 
advanced forwards. The Imtivàz Maball has three 
aisles of intersecting cusped arches on cruciform 
piers; the canal runs down the centre between vaul- 
ted rooms at the comers, which form visual stops. 
In the Shah Mahall (now DIwán-i Kháss), also piered, 
the canal is marked by the insertion of narrower 
and lower bays in the end elevations of the hall 
and its matching peristyle; the peacock throne was 
once housed here. The Khas; Maball (dated 1058/ 
1648), comprising private apartments (Kh*abgah) 
linked to the Mathamman Burdi, faces each of these 
with a corresponding elevation. The later Mughal 
style is represented in the Shah Burdj pavilion, 
with baluster columns, depressed arches, and an up- 
ward arch of the éhadjdid over the centre bay (see 
plan in Reuther, op. cit., pl. 60). 

x. Further elaboration of these elements can be 
seen in the RAdipüt work at Ambér under the direct. 
influence of Agra and Dihli, and in the Djaf palaces 
of Dig (ca. 1725) near Bharatpür. The transition 
to the frivolities of later Mughal palaces is marked 
by the Kudsiyya Bagh at Dihli, built for the mother 
of Abmad Shah (r161-7/:748-54), of which fragments 
remain (cf. a print by T. Daniell, Oriental scenery, 
London 1795, i, 3). It was built rapidly from brick 
and plaster, with applied stucco ornament; the river 
elevation is in two storeys of arcading, blind be- 
low, and with balustered openings on to her apart- 
ments above, Octagonal towers at each corner are 
fully latticed above, with oriels set on lotus calyces, 
and capped by bulbous semidomes with vestigial 
bangla eaves; these and other features form the 
vocabulary of subsequent domestic architecture 
at Lakhnaw [q.r]. The tradition was to continue 
with greater vigour in the gradual accretions of 
Rádipüt palaces, and in Sikh buildings, until the 
present century. 
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MAHALLA (4.|, a noun of place from the verb 
dolia, which means notably “to untie (a knot, luggage, 
etc)", and by extension, "to make a halt", whence 
the meaning of "a place where one makes a 
halt, where one settles (or a longer or shorter 
time)". 

‘This term constitutes the first element of names 
of towns or villages in Egypt, where a hundred 
places were designated by an expression formed from 
Mahalla followed by an adjective or a proper noun; 
“AM! Pasha Mubarak cites more than thirty of them 
in al-KAtat al-djadida (xv, 21 ff), apart from the 
city of al-Maballa al-Kubrá (g.o]. 

Mahalla also took on the meaning of a "quarter 
of a town" [see manina], especially in Turkish 
(see maarte), Persian and Urdu. Dozy (Suppl. s.v. 
even sees in the name of the Jewish quarter of the 
towns of North Africa, the malidh, a metathesis of 
mahalla (but cf. matty). 

Furthermore, the original meaning of "a place 
where one makes a halt" was preserved in the 
Maghrib (with a pl. ambdi) to designate a movable 
camp, then, by extension, the troops on cam- 
paign within the territory at least nominally 
dependent on the sovereign who commands them or 
entrusts the command to the heir apparent, another 
member of the family or, exceptionally, to a con- 
firmed war commander. This change in the meaning 
appears quite carly, since it was attested under the 
Hafsids (see R. Brunschvig, Hafsides, ii, 90) in 
Tunisia, where, as in Morocco, before the institution 
of the protectorate, expeditions so-named were 
organised periodically. In Tunisia, the mahalla 
(in French, métalla) was principally formed from 
auxiliaries levied more or less easily among the 
tribes; it used to leave the capital following a cere- 
mony of which we possess some detailed descriptions 
(see e.g. V. Serres and M. Lasram, in RT [1895], 333; 
Ibn Abi Dinar, Mwnis, Tunis 1967, 303), and it was. 
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Fig. 1. Manda, " Djahāz Maball" from southeast. (Photo P. A. Andrews) 


Fig. 3. Agra Fort, Dawlat-kbána-yi Kháss u mm, “Diwan-i Am" from southwest. (Photo 
P. A. Andrews) 
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Fig. 4. Agra Fort, Aramgah, "Kháss Maball” over Angiri Bagh from west. (Photo P. A. 
Andrews) 


Fig. 5. Agra Fort, "Diahinglri Mahall”, exterior, land front. (Photo P. A. Andrews) 


Fig. 6. Agra Fort, "Djahāngiri Mahali”, interior, south hall. (Photo P, A. Andrews) 
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generally received with marks of honour by the 
subject tribes who, moreover, hated to see it strike 
camp, for it was they who had to provision the troops 
on campaign. 

The makaila constituted an instrument of govern- 
ment. It performed in effect a triple function: to 
consolidate the authority of the sovereign over the 
Provinces, to ensure the levying of taxes and to 
suppress rebellions or the insubordination of local 
chiefs. In the ordinary way, it performed a simple 
route march, but the collection of taxes sometimes 
proved difficult and necessitated more than a simple 
demonstration of force; when the launching of a 
mahalla had been provoked by the agitation of a tribe, 
it was settled on its territory, from which it put 
pressure on the population; finally, when serious 
troubles broke out, real war operations had to be 
mounted against the rebels, as for example in 1864 
(see Kh, Chater, Insurrection et répression dans la 
Tunisie du XIX" siècle: la Méhalla de Zarrouk au 
Sahel (1864), Tunis 1978). 

In Morocco, the mahallas performed almost the 
same functions as in Tunisia, with this difference, 
however, that a good part of the territory totally 
escaped the authority of the sultan, who was further- 
more constrained in organising one since, from Fez 
or Meknes, he used to make his way to his southern 
capital, Marrakesh, via Rabat. 

Tn a general fashion, the Moroccan makalla com- 
prised elements of the three corps of the regular 
army [see pjAYSH], to which were added some con- 
tingents designated by the name of Farka (haraka) 
and supplied by tribes subject to the sultan, The 
latter formed the vanguard (or the rearguard where 
an attack on the rear was repulsed) and explored 
the terrain, spreading out over a wide area; then 
came the regular troops charged with protecting 
the sovereign (who rode under a parasol) and his 
entourage, who preceded the standards and musi- 
clans, 

At its resting place the camp contained in its 
centre the tents of the Sultan, his wives and eunuchs, 
surrounded by a linen screen, which, in Tunisia, 
bore the Berber name afrag (transcribed as frag 
[y.v]). Outside this enclosure were placed the min- 
isters, secretaries, musicians, around whom the 
troops formed a square; within this apparatus, 
wandering merchants established a market, where 
all kinds of articles and foodstuffs were to be found, 
for provisioning was not ensured by regular super- 
vision; it was the tribes who had to supply what 
was called the müna (mena), ie. the provisioning, 
and it was not uncommon for this to be insufficient, 
in spite of the sacrifices of the populations subject 
to this obligation, which often reduced them to 
misery. Nevertheless, some of them preferred to 
remain dissident, at the risk of possibly seeing a 
makalla settle on their territory and help itself to 
their flocks and cereal resources without pity. 

Most of the Europeans who visited Morocco before 
the Protectorate had occasion to describe a mahalla, 
in particular the one mounted to suppress the 
rebellion of Bü Hmára [¢.v,], but the richest source 
with reference to this is the work of Dr. L. Arnaud, 
Au temps des “Mchallas", THEM, Notes et Docu- 
ments, fasc. no. xii, Cadablanca 1952, 

Bibliography: given in the text. 
(Cu. Petrar) 

AL-MAHALLA aL-KUBRĀ or MAHALLA KABIR 
is the modern name of an ímportant town in 
the Delta of the Nile at some distance to the 
west of the Damietta arm, north-east of Tanta. It 


lies on the Tur‘at al-Milah canal, a branch of the 
Babr Shibin. 

In view of the large number of Egyptian geo- 
graphical names compounded with Maballa (see these 
listed in Muhammad Ramzi, al-Kamus al-diughraft Hi 
“bbiléd al-Misriyya, Cairo 1953-68, i, 404-9), the 
identification of the town with the names mentioned 
by earlier Arabic writers is a matter of some diffi- 
culty. Maspero and Wiet identify it with the Coptic 
Tishairi (Amélinau, La géographie de l'Égypte à 
T'époque cople, Paris 1893, 262), but this identifica- 
tion is rendered doubtful by the fact that al-Maballa 
is a purely Arabic name (and it also remains to be 
proved that it is a rendering of the Coptic name just 
mentioned), and because the work of Aba Sálib on the 
Christian buildings of Egypt makes no mention of 
this town. The earliest author who knew a town called 
al-Mahalla or al-Maballa al-Kabira is al-Mukaddast 
(55, 194, 196, 200); he tells us that it was a town of 
al-Rif built in two parts, one called Sandaf& (or 
Sandafā), but the statement that the town was situ- 
ated on the river by Alexandria (200) seems to be 
an error. Al-Eakrl seems to know the same town 
under the name Maballat Mabrüm (Kildb al-Masalik 
mwa "l-mamátih. Brit. Libr. ms.). ldrisl, Description de 
l'Afrique, 158, calls the town simply al-Maballa and 
knows a canal called after it. YAküt's statements are 
confused, for he speaks of a town called Maballat 
Dakala and of another Maballat Sharkiyün (iv, 428), 
both of which seem to refer to the same place. Mahal- 
lat Sharkiyan in Yiküt—which he also calls al- 
Mahalla al-Kubra—forms one town with Sandafa and 
on the other hand he says that Maballa Dakalà 
between al-Kahira and Dimyat is the largest of the 
Maballas that he knows (cl. also Abu ‘I-Fida?, ii, 
160), while the geographer al-Dimishkt (231) knows 
Maballa Dakala as the capital of the küra of Dakahla; 
Tbn Dukmak (v, 82) says that the governorship of 
this town was regarded as “the little vizlerate" (al- 
seizára al-saghira). Under the Mark sultan Barkik's 
administrative reorganisation at the end of the Bth/ 
14th century, al-Maballa al-Kubrà became the 
centre of the wildya of the Gharb, under an amir 
labbhima (see H. Halm, Agypten mach dem mam- 
lukischen Lehensregistern. II. Das Delta, Wiesbaden 
1982, 311, 519). 

The name Maballat Sharkiyün is again found in 
al-Makrizi (ed. Wiet, iii, 207). It is clear from these 
writers that the town was an important commer- 
cial centre from the 4thjtoth century onwards, It 
does not seem however to have played any consider- 
able part in history, although “Ali Pasha Mubarak 
quotes some events that took place there, from al- 
Makricl and al-Djabarti. In Egypt in the 1ọth 
century, the town had to give way to Tanta, which 
became the capital of the mudiriyya of al-Gharbiyya, 
while al-Maballa became the capital of a smaller 
administrative area; ‘Al Mubarak estimates its 
inhabitants at 50,000, while the 1914 Baedeker 
gives it only 33,500. It is at present a centre of the 
cotton trade; raw cotton is there cleaned in the 
factories. Of the many individuals who bore the 
nisba al-Maballi, the most celebrated is Djalat 
al-Din al-Maballi{¢.v.], who was born here. 

Bibliography: Maspero and Wiet, Matériaux 
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to reside in Iran and the first of them to bear 
the title of Agh& (less commonly but more correctly, 
Aka) Khin, Born in 1219/1804 in the village of 
Kahak near Maballit in contral Iran, he succeeded 
to the imamate in 1233/1817 when his father, Shah 
Khalil Allah, was murdered in Yazd. Fath ‘Ali Shah, 
the Kadjéc ruler, amply compensated the young 
imam. His lands at Maballàt were extended by royal 
decree; he was given a daughter of Fath ‘Alt Shah 
in marriage; and he was made governor of Kum, 
despite his extreme youth. With this appointment 
came the title Aka Khan, subsequently used as a 
hereditary title by the Nizarl Isma‘ill imams. 

Agha Khan Mabailatl led an apparently loyal 
and tranquil existence until the death of Fath 
‘Ali Shah in 1250/1834, and the favour with which 
‘the court regarded him was confirmed when the 
new ruler, Muhammad Shah, appointed him governor 
of Kirmin. But when, in 1252/1836, an attempt was 
made to replace Maballiti with Firüz Mirzi, a 
Kadjar prince, he forcefully resisted his dismissal 
‘and embarked on a career of rebellion that ended with 
his fleeing to India by way of Afghünistàn. Despite 
initial success, Āghā Khin Mahallàti was soon 
obliged to withdraw to the citadel at Bam, where 
he surrended after a siege lasting fourteen months. 
‘There followed eight months of captivity in Kirmán 
and a period of retreat at the shrine of Shah ‘Abd 
al“Azim before he was able to plead for mercy at 
the court. He was pardoned on condition that he 
retire to Mahallat. This he did, but in the space of 
two years he gathered there an army of Ismá*ilis 
and non-IsmA‘ll mercenaries that enabled him to 
resume his rebellion. Claiming that he wished to 
go to Bandar ‘Abbas in order to embark for the 
‘Higjaz, Agha Khan Maballati left Maballat in Radjab 
1256/September 1840, striking out with his force 
south-east across the desert to Yazd and Kirmán. 
‘Again he won a number of preliminary engagements, 
but in 1258/1842 he was decisively worsted in a large 
battle outside Kirmán and soon after he crossed 
into Afghinistin, 

Agh’ Khün Maballiti's motives for rebelling 
against the Iranian central government are unclear. 
‘They may have been connected in part with rivalries 
surrounding the Nitmatallabl $i order. Despite 
the paradox involved ín an Ismádl imdm’s sub- 
mission to the guidance of a Soft shaykh, Mabaliatt 
was the murid of Zayn at-‘Abidin Shirwánl, a claim- 
ant to leadership of the NifmatallAhI order. When 
another Nimatallàhl affiliate, Hadjdjt Mirza Akasf, 
who was Muhammad Shah’s chief minister, sought 
to displace Zayn al-‘Abidin, Agha Khan Mahallatl 
espoused the cause of his master with vigour. 
Hiadjdji Mirza Axasi is said to have avenged himself 
by dismissing Maballatl from the governorship of 
Kirmán, and Maballatl to have responded by re- 
belling (see Mas‘id Mire’, Sargudhasht-i Mas‘adi, 
Tehran 1325/1907, 197-8). It is also possible that 
the British encouraged him to rebel, for at the time 
of his second uprising an Iranian army was advancing 
on Hardt in defiance of British wishes, and a diver- 
sion of Iranian attention to the south was clearly 
welcome in London (see Correspondence relating io 
Persia and. Afghanistan, London 1839, 64). 

Maballat(’s links with the British, whom he 
calls “the people of God" (khalk Alidh) in his me- 
noirs (orat-afzd, ed. Husayn Kühl Kirmáni, Tehran 
1325 sh/1946, 56), become fully evident with his 
arrival in Afghanistan. He was assigned a daily 
allowance by the British force oceupying Kandahar, 
and his troops aided in the evacuation of the British. 


garrison which took place soon after his arrival. 

Accompanying the British to Sind, he continued 
to supply them with mercenary services, and was in- 
strumental in securing the cession of Karachi to the 
British by Nasir Khan, ruler of Kali [see KLAT] 
(William Napier, History of Sir Charles Napier's 
administration of Scinde, London 1851, 75). 

After a brief stay in Calcutta, during which the 
British authorities fruitlessly tried to secure him a 
pardon and safe return to Iran, Aha Khan Maballatt 
took up residence in Bombay, where he acquired 
extensive properties and began to accumulate a 
vast fortune, In this undertaking he was significantly 
aided by a ruling, handed dowa by the Bombay 
High Court ín 1866, that placed all the community 
property of the NizàrI Isma‘llis in the name of their 
imam and under his absolute control. Maballati 
died in April 1881, and was buried in a lavish shrine 
at Hasanábid in the Mazagon area of Bombay. He 
was succeeded by the eldest of his four sons, Aka 
“ait Shab, Agha Khan II. 

Bibliography: Agha Khan Mabellatt wrote 
an autobiography, Ta’rith-+ Cfbrat-afrá, which 
was first published in Bombay in 1278/1861, and 
reprinted in 325 sh./1946 by Husayn Kühl Kir- 
mant in Tehran. A Gudjaràti translation of this 
work exists. W. Ivanow has cast doubt on the 
authenticity of the Tarih-i *Traf-afzá, but his 
arguments are not convincing (Ivanow, Ismaili 
literature: a biobibliographical survey, Tehran 1963, 
148-9). Other sources: H. Algar, The revoli of 
Agha Khün Makallati and the transference of the 
Tsma'tlt imamate to India, in SI, xxix (1969), 
55-81; A. J. Chunara, Noorum Mubin, or the 
sacred cord of God: a glorious history of Isma*ili 
imams (in Gudjarátl, Bombay 195r, 401-23; 
Mustafa Ghalib, A‘lém al-IomdSiiyya, Beirut 
1964, 214-19; ide, Tarikh al-Da‘wa al-Isma*iliy- 
ya, Damascus 1953, 267-9; J. N. Hollister, The 
Shisa of India, London 1953, 364-70; B. Lewis, 
The Assassins, New York 1968, 15-17, French tr., 
Paris 1982, 50-2; Zavahir Noorally, The first Aga 
Khan and the British, 1838-1868, M. A. thesis, 
University of London 1964; Nasrollah Pourjavady 
and P. L. Wilson, Zsmalis and NiSmatullahis, in 
SI, xli (1975), 114-35. (H. Avan) 
MAHALLE, a term commonly used in Ottoman 

administrative parlance for a ward or quar- 
ter of a town. As listed in the Ottoman reg- 
isters [see parran- KHAKANT], the maballes are 
of various kinds. Characteristically, the Ottoman 
mahalle consisted of a religious community grouped 
around its mosque (or church or synagogue) and 
headed by its religious chief. 

In addition to its place of worship, the mahalle 
normally had its own market, school and water 
fountain, these normally being supported by pious 
endowments, In many provincial towns, the mahalle 
also had its own outer wall with a limited number of 
controlled points of access. Often the mahalle had its 
own militia and some form of internal police. At 
times of weakened central authority, rivalries and 
even armed clashes between mahalles were not un- 
common. The strong sense of corporate identity of 
the maballe is also indicated in a number of other 
ways, as for example in processions and ceremonies, 
with music, torches and flags. These were frequently 
linked with the Süff brotherhood [see TARL&A] with 
which the inhabitants of the mahalle were associated. 

Often the maalles bear ethnic or denominational 
f Kurds, Turkomans, Christians, Jews; 
where Christians and Jews are numerous, they may 
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be subdivided by communities, e.g. Orthodox, Copts, 

Armenians, or, in the case of Spanish Jews, by their 
‘ities or provinces of origin. While many quarters 
are inhabited by homogenous ethnic, religious, or, 
sometimes, occupational groups, this is not always 
so, and the registers list many quarters in which 
different elements live side-by-side. The quarters 
inhabited by Suna! Muslims are normally designated 
by some topographical name, often that of the main 
mosque of the quarter. The listing of the adult male 
inhabitants of the quarter often begins with the 
Imü» and other religious functionaries, and ends 
with an indication of the numbers of religious and 
other tax-exempt (e.g. blind, mad or maimed) per- 
sons. In many dealings with authority, the Imam of 
the mosque, or his equivalent, was the representative 
head of the mahalle. In some documents, the mahalle 
appears to be headed by a shaykh, responsible to and 
appointed by the Ottoman authorities, possibly 
on the recommendation of the inhabitants of the 
quarter. In 1242/1826 a new system was introduced, 
with the election of a muhtar [q.v.] as headman for 
urban districts as well as villages, 

Bibliography: A. Raymond, Quartiers et 
mouvements populaires au Caire au X VIII* siècle, 
in P. M. Holt, (ed.), Political and social change in 
modern Egypt, London 1963, 105-16; idem, Essai 
de géographie des quartiers de résidence aristocratique 
aw Caire au XVIIIème siècle, in JESHO, vi (1963), 
58-to3; Nawal al-Messiri Nadim, The concept of 
the hära: a historical and sociological study of al- 
Subhariyya, in Annales Islamologiques, xv (1979), 
313-48; A. Cohen and B. Lewis, Population and 
revenue in the towns of Palestine in the sixteenth 
century, Princeton, N.J. 1978, 13-14, 34-41. See 
further mapINa, and tbe articles ou individual 
cities, especially ISTANBUL. (Ep). 
AL-MABALLI, As ‘Aut Dustin AL-Dfs Mugam- 

MAD 2. AuMAD B. MUHAMMAD B. InRAitior AL-ANSÃRI 
At-SwAerl, Egyptian scholar who was born 
and died in Cairo (b. 791/1389, d. : Mubarram 864/28 
October 1459). He is known above all as co-author 
of the famous Kurân commentary called 
the Tafsir al-Djaldlaym because it was com- 
pleted by another Djalal al-Din, the famous al- 
Suyüti (849-911/1445-1505 [q.0.]), who had been his 
pupil for some time. According to the latter, al- 
Maballl had commented on the sūras from XVIII 
(al-Kahf) to CXIV (al-Nàs), as well as I (al-Fatiba) 
and a few verses of II (al-Bapara). 

AleMaballl, who eared his living as a trader, 
is said to have had such an acute intelligence that 
it could “pierce a diamond" and a strict morality 
so rigorous that he attacked abuses of all kinds 
and refused the office of chief kādi when it was 
offered to him. He taught law in the two Muay- 
yadiyya and Barkükiyya madrasas, and furthermore 
utilised his wide and varied knowledge in Aaldm, 
grammar, logic, wjfil, ete., in a series of works and 
above all commentaries, none of which, except for 
the Tafsir al-Djaldlayn, have been published, but 
of which various mss. are extant, since they had a 
certain success in scholarly circles. These include 
al-Badr allit fi hall Djam" aidjawahir, comm. 
on ihe Diam‘ of al-Subki (g.v.], of which there 
exist (as also of others of his works) several mss. in 
the E.N. Paris (see also Brockelmann, II, 89, I 
109; the Baghdad journal a/-Mawrid, ilis, 212, 
diit, 229, it, 287, v/a, 214); this shard was itself 
made the subject of glosses by al-Walidll (see Lévi- 
Provengal, Chorfa, 291) and by alLalsant (see 
Brockelmann, 117, 109). One should further mention 


a commentary on the Burda of al-Büslri [qv in 
Suppl.] (see Brockelmann, I, 265, I*, 309, S I, 69); 
one on al-Hudà al-nabawi by Ibn Kayyim al-Djaw- 
ziyya [eo] (see Brockelmann, 11, 138, S II, ray) 
one on the Minkddj al-jalibin of al-Nawawi [q.n] 
(see Brockelmann, I, 497); al-Kawi al-mufid fi 'i- 
Nil alsa*id (collection of verses, quotations, etc., 
in part, after al-Mas*üdi; see Brockelmann, II, 114, 
IP, 138); a-Tibb al-nabawi (see Brockelmann, Il, 
114, IP, 138, S II, 127; cf. M. S. Belguedj, La mé- 
decine traditionnelle dans le Constantinois, Strasbourg 
1965, 40); and a commentary on al-Warakdt fi 
usat al-din by al-Djuwaynt [q.v.] (see Brockelmann, 
1 386, 1, 487). 
Bibliography: The most detailed biography 
of al-Mapalll is in Suyati’s Husn al-mwhddara, i, 
232, borrowed by Ibn al-“Imad, Shadharit, vii, 
303-4; see also Sakhawi, Daw”, ii, 39-4; Ibn al- 
Kidi, Durrat al-kidiil, i, 269; M. Ben Cheneb, 
Tajdza, $ 190; “AII Mubürak, al-Khifa al-djadida, 
xv, 2t; Brockelmann, index. 


(Cu. Petar) 

MAHAMMAD at-HADJDJ. (see at-oni?, in 
Suppl]. 

MAHARI or MAKARI [see Kotoko], 

A1-MAHASIN wa't-MASĀWĪ (4) “merits 
and faults”, a literary genre which developed in 
the course of the first centuries of the Islamic 
period, having originated within the Arabo-Muslim 
cultural heritage, although some scholars (Inostran- 
zev, Iranian influence on Moslem literature, tr. from 
Russian by G. K, Nariman, Bombay 1918, 79-85; 
G. Richter, Studien sur Geschichte des älteren arabi- 
schen Fiirstenspiegel, Leipzig 1932, 37-8; H. Massé, 
Du genre littéraire. débat en arabe et en persan, in 
CCM, iv {1962}, 137; I. Muhammadi, al-4dab al- 
farisi fi ahamm adwérih wa-askhar a'ldmih, Beirut 
1967, 136-7) bave concluded, ill-advisedly, that it 
was inspired by an ancient Iranian model shdyist 
nă-shāyist (“auspiciousfinauspicious”), This period 
witnessed the prolileration of debate, a genre well- 
known among the Arabs before the advent of Islam 
(mundfardt and mufüdarii: bragging contest; see al- 
Sharisht, Sharh Makdmat al-Hariri, Cairo 1952, iii, 
33, 55-5; M. Shukr! al-Aldst, Zulügh al-arab, Cairo 
1924, i, 278-307; A. al'Hishimi, Djawáhir al-adab, 
Cairo 1969, i, 224-37, 237-54; Massé, op. laud., 
13747; T. al-Hádiirl, al-Diahiz, Cairo 1962, 41-56; 
S. Dayf, al-‘Agr al-‘abbisi al-aweat, Cairo 1972, 
457-64, al-SAsr al-‘abbdsi al-thdni, Cairo 1975, 535-40; 
T. Gérits, Un genre littéraire arabe, al-Mabdsin wa-t- 
riasivel, Paris 1977, 6-18). Two categories of debate 
may be disti 

1. Theological debates (mundzardt), where the 
Mu‘tazilis were pre-eminent, not only in their combat 
with other sects and religions, but also in their 
internal dialectic, prompted, no doubt, by their 
admiration for plausible reasoning and influenced 
by the Sophists and by Greek philosophers in general, 
They made use of dialectic as a very efficacious in- 
strument of analysis, a means of distinguishing 
absolute truth from relative truths. 

2. Secular debates (mufakhardt, mundgardt) on. 
a broad range of subjects coming to the fore in a 
new civilisation loaded with contrasting elements, 
particularly the conflict between the Shu‘abls 
and the believers in the supremacy of the Arabs, 
among whom al-Diabiz (see Gériés, op. laud.) is a 
distinguished example. The antagonists were nume- 
tous. Some ef them exploited every opportunity 
ior debate, even on trivial questions, a fact which 
led ak-Diabiz. (K. al-Hayawdn, i, 11-25, vii, 7-8) to 
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describe them as akdb al-bhupümát, declaring that 
he had no involvement with them. 

This state of affairs inevitably had the effect of 
throwing doubt on the real worth of every idea and 
‘every concept, especially in a milieu where rationalism 
and Greek influence were the dominating forces, 
This fact was to influence ideas and literature, both 
in form and in content, most of all among the 
rationalists and in the case of al-Diahiz especially. 

In his writings, this author shows an expert know- 
ledge of the milieu, in all its aspects and contradictory 
tendencies. The characteristics of tbe milieu become 
associated with ideas borrowed from Greek philos- 
ophy, and it is these which must have led al-Djahiz 
to the concept which enable him to reply both to 
dualists and to determinist Muslims and which was 
to be one of the fundamentals of his doctrine: the 
relativity of good and evil in this world and the 
necessity of their co-existence for the optimum 
benefit (alzjlab) of creation and especially for 
intelligent life. 

The desire to illustrate and popularise his relativist 
conception of good and evil induces him to prepare, 
on the basis of the controversies of nis time, a fairly 
long literary text where there is discussion of the 
merits and faults of the cock and the dog (mafdsin 
al-dik wa-masdieth, wa-mandfi* al-Ralb wa-madarruh), 
‘This is presented to the reader in the form of a 
debate between two highly distinguished Mu‘tazllis. 
One of them (al-Nazedm (q.0.1) favours and defends 
the cock (dhib abdik), while the other (Ma‘bad 
{9.v.J) favours and defends the dog (áhib al-kalb]; 
both are vehemently criticised by a certain accuser 
(Æi) who also censures the two animals and enu- 
merates their vices. 

Jt is not difficult to prove that this innovative 
debate is the invention of al-Djabiz himself, seeking 
out the merits and faults of the cock and the dog 
and simultaneously prompting the replies made 
to the accuser (see Gérits, op. laud., 27, 34), He offers 
this controversy to the reader in a very amusing 
and attractive literary form. He is the first to 
present the opportunity of reading, in a book of 
adab, a text of reasonable length commenting on the 
‘mabésin and the masdwt of the subject under discus- 
sion, AF-Djabiz does not confine himself to talking 
of the cock and the dog: he exposes the merits and 
faults of many other objects known in his time, such, 
as the pig, the monkey, the eunuch and fire (Haya- 
win, iv, 36, i, 106-77, iv, 35, V, 5; Gériés, 44-5, 53-4). 

With the aid of these examples he aims to con- 
Vince his readers that everything is relative. And 
this, he hopes, will make his task easier when he 
comes to expounding and explaining theoretically 
and logically, in the course of literary texts dis- 
cussing the mahäsin and masdwi of the cock and the 
dog, his thesis on the relativity of good and evil 
with reference to creatures and the necessity of 
their co-existence, thus proving that they are in- 
trinsically good, in relation to creation and insofar 
as they are works of God. This enables him simulta- 
neously to destroy the dualist thesis and to prove 
two of the fundamental Mu‘tazill principles: al- 
tawhid and al-ta'dil (divine unity and divine justice) 
with everything that proceeds logically therefrom, 
and most significantly of all, free will (see I. Gériés, 
Quelques aspects de la pensée. mutasilite d'al-Gákir, 
in SI, lii (1980), 73-5). It should be emphasised that 
this philosophical treatise is presented in the form 
of a direct response by al-Djahiz to the attacks 
mounted by the accuser against the two Mutazllis 
for having discussed the merits and the faults of 


the dog and the cock (Hayatin, i, 203-4; cf. Gérits, 
35:54). 

The method which consists of praising or censuring 
a certain object is thus nothing more than a logical 
and natural evolution from debate, owing to the 
contribution of al-Djübig who sought to use it for 
a theological purpose. This is why the affirmation 
of the existence of good and of evil (mahdsin and 
masãwi) in every thing is imbued, in his work, with 
a philosophical and theological significance: all 
is relative and all is important, and each creation 
has its place. It is in this sense that the K. al- 
Hayawán is to be understood, as it deals with various 
despicable elements of creation, the wisdom that they 
contain and their importance for the optimum 
State of the world. Similarly, in his books and his 
letters he deals with different social groups, stress- 
ing the important and indispensable role that each 
plays and concluding that each social group has its 
place (Hayewdn, i, 43-4, 204-10; al-Ma‘ash wa 'I- 
maSid, in Rasd?it al-Djdbiz, ed. Hárün, Cairo 1964, 
i, 117; ef. Gériès, 44-54). This realisation comes to be 
applied in the Djabizian ethic, which in its principles 
is reminiscent of the Aristotelian ethic (see Gériès, 
54:7). 

‘The composition of literary texts containing 
praise and censure of the same object is therefore 
not, in the case of al-Djahiz, a worthless and in- 
significant game which seeks only to prove the ver- 
bal abilities of a skilful advocate. However, this 
will not be understood without a detailed study of 
the corpus of al-Djahiz’s work, especially the K. ai- 
Aayawdn, the readers of which seem to have been at- 
tracted or shocked and even scandalised by the form 
and content of these texts. Al-Djàbiz immediately 
acquired a renown which finds expression as mach in 
the very violent attacks of certain later writers 
(Ibn Kutayba, Tawi! mukhtalif al-hadith, Fr. tr. 
G, Lecomte, Damascus 1962, 73) as in the imitation of 
his method, although his imitators failed to under- 
stand the philosophical and theological significance 
implicit in this method and did not include it. 

According to the periods in which works adopting 
the characteristic structure of certain writings of 
al-Dj&bis were composed, the content and the form 
vary subject to the influence of the contemporary 
milieu and accented by dominant trends, 

One of these writers who seems to be the most 
attracted by the Djübizian method is Ibrahim b. 
Mubammad al-BayhakI (srd-ath/oth-roth century), 
author of a sizable book of adab entitled al-Mahdsin 
ma 'l-masãwi (ed. Schwally, Giessen 1902; ed. Abu 
"I Fad! Ibrahim, Cairo 1961). Al-Bayakl is unknown 
to the ancient Arab biographers; all that can be added 
to the material contained in the article at-BavHaxTin 
EP, is that he was a moderate Sh" (Zaydi) and that 
he ascended the social scale to the point where he was 
a madim or companion of kings, Ibn al-Rüml, who 
allows him this distinction, composed numerous 
satires (hidja?) against him (see Gérits, 74-9; Ibn 
Raml, Diwan, ed. M. Sh. Silim, Beirut n.d., 
28-9, ed. M. Kaylüni, Cairo 1924, 202-6, poem 
no, 233; R. Guest, Life and works of In Er-Rumi, 
London 1944, 29, 133; S. Boustany, bn ar-Rámi, 
sa vie ei son œuvre, Beirut 1967, index). 

The subjects discussed in the K. al-Mabāsin 
wa 'l-masáwi and the ideas which it reveals are vir- 
tually identical to those of Ibn Kutayba in the “Uyên 
al-akhbár, with the exception of the politico-religious 
tendencies which are to be perceived in the first 
part (see Gérits, 80-3). The factor which makes 
this book unique and different from other works of 
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adab is the precise method with which the writer 
deals with his subjects and his technique of revealing 
to the reader his own feelings towards them (ibid., 
79°89). Each chapter (bit) is divided into two oppos- 
ing sections: mahásin of , . .| masdwi of... The con- 
trast concerns either one single object possessing 
both merits and faults (e.g. mabdsin al-fakr/masdiet 
al-fakr: poverty; see the K. al-Mahásin wa "I-masiwi, 
98-107, 1708, 297-307, 364-73, 386-92, 464-9, 599- 
605, 609-1, 619-22; ci. Géribs, 87-9), or, as is 
more common, two objects of which one is positive, 
praiseworthy and full of merit, the other negative, 
reprehensible and full of fault (mahäsin abrasat 
masiwi man tanadba’a, mahdsin al-shiddajmasãwi 
'l-djubn: the Prophet/false prophets, 
cowardice; see 16:34, 11 

‘Thus the terms mahäsin/masãwi are not limited 
to a single connotation; in the first category, they 
signify meritsffaults, good/bad examples, praise 
censure; in the second: good, positive, virtuous, 
proper, laudable, qualities and merits of that which 
is hasan (good)/bad, negative, vicious, improper, 
despicable, vices and faults of that which is kabih 
(bad). 

In his introduction (16; cf. Gériés, 91-3), which 
in general terms is nothing more than a collection. 
of remarks of al-Diibiz in praise of books and of 
writing, al-Bayhaki explains the motives that have 
led him to give this title to his book and thus to 
follow this method of exposition. He says: "We have 
entitled it al-Mahdsin wa 'I-masdwi because the opti- 
mal interest of the world, from the beginning to the 
end of time, resides in the co-existence of good and 
bad, of harmful and useful, likable and detestable. 
For if only bad existed, creatures would annihilate 
one another, And, if there were nothing but good, af- 
fliction would disappear and reasoning would have 
no value...” 

‘This explanation is nothing other than the opening 
of the philosophical treatise presented by al-Diabiz 
in the K. ai-Hayawün as a reply to the accuser. 
Al-Bayhakt, although he reproduces only the first 
few limes and seems to dissociate himself from its 
theological purpose, thus proves that it is precisely 
the K. al-Hayawán and the justification advanced for 
the debate by al-Diabiz that inspire him. His book 
represents the historic moment at which a logical 
approach, itself already appearing in a literary form 
typical of adab, became transformed into am inde- 
pendent literary genre (see Gériés, or-7, 151). 

However, as has been seen, al-Hayhakl does not 
in the majority of cases apply the Djabizian proce- 
dure which consists of praising or censuring an 
object or a subject of some kind; he distorts it when- 
ever it seems to endanger his ideological interest, 
using the terms mahátin and masdwi as a means of 
proclaiming in advance, in chapter-headings, his 
feelings and attitudes towards the subjects discussed. 

‘The criteria which govern his choice of subjects 
and dictate the positions that he adopts are: his 
politico-religious principles, moral principles and 
the socio-cultural and literary tendencies, already 
given definitive form by al-Djabiz and Ibn Kutayba 
in the adab of the 3rd/gth century, whose books are 
lso his primary sources (sce Gérits, 79-89). 

The author of al-Makásin wa ‘I-maséwi supports 
his thinking and his judgments, expressed in ad- 
vance in the titles, with the aid of chosen fragments 
of adab which illustrate them; quotations in prose 
and verse, anecdotes, lengthy narratives and tradi- 
tions (mahdsin al-akhhár wa-tard?if al-dthar, as he 
himself calls them). Except in the titles, which are 


the only reflection of bis thinking, he makes no 
personal intervention in the text. 

The reader of al-Bayhaki’s book will be confronted 
with a testament of the practical philosophy of a 
srd/roth century Zaydi connoisseur of adab. It is as 
a result of the method of contrasting good with 
evil that we are able to arrive at an understanding 
of this philosophy, although, for others, who do not 
seem to have studied the work in detail, this method 
excludes the true position of the author and signi- 
fies, in their opinion, praising and censuring (thesis 
and antithesis) one single object (see A. Dayf, al- 
“Asr al-‘abbdst al-thini, 540-7; Gérits, 90, n. 2). 

This false interpretation is doubtless based on 
the fact that in a large number of chapters, the 
opposition of the two sections is a function of the 
antonymous terms makdsin and masdwi and not of 
the subjects under discussion, which gives the im- 
pression that this is an example of the Djabizian 
procedure of praising and censuring every thing. 

This false interpretation of the mahdsin/masawt 
contrast is not new. It appears in as early a work 
as the pseudo-Djabiz's al-Makásin wa 'Laddad (ed. 
G. van Vloten, Leiden 1898, German tr. O. Rescher, 
ii, Über guten und schlechten Seiten der Dinge, Stutt- 
gart 1922, i. Das K. al-Mabásin wa-l-masáet, Con- 
Stantinople 1926; the Arabic text has been reprinted. 
in Cairo in 1324/1906-7 and in Beirut in 1969). This 
author, who seems to have been well-acquainted 
al-Djabiz, is the first to imitate al-Bayhaki, going 
o far as to reproduce a substantial part of his work. 
In fact, the first part of al-Mahdsin wa 'Laddad 
is found in a-Baybak?'s work, but in a more complete, 
exact and correct form (sce introd. by van Vloten, 
pp. ix-x, xiv; cf. Gérits, 102-10, 112-15). The anon- 
ymous author reproduces none of the chapters deal- 
ing with potitico-religious subjects which reflect the 
tendencies of al-Bayhakl. The moditications which he 
introduces into the plagiarised chapters and passages 
show that he has not properly understood the method 
followed by this author and that he has been seduced 
by the Diahizian procedure of bestowing praise and 
censure. 

Significantly, he has substituted for masdwi the 
term didduhu (its opposite). Thus for him the op- 
position is: mahdsin of . . /didduhu. This means that 
he systematically contrasts the sub-chapters makdsin 
of ... with their opposites, without allowing the 
reader to deduce whether he will find under the title 
didduhu censure of the same subject praised under the 
heading mahäsin (good/bad sides of the subject) or 
a subject antithetical to that which has been praised 
(praise of the good and of the proper/censure of the 
bad and of the improper). Thus in the example mahd- 
sin al-waf@|didduhu (70-6), it is difficult to decide 
whether it is a case of: “praise of fidelity/censure 
of fidelity” or of “praise of fidelitylcensure of in- 
fidelity”, a confusion which arises from the ambi- 
guity of the pronoun Aw in diddwme. Furthermore, 
there is the fact that the book is attributed to al- 
Djáhiz, with the object of creating in the reader the 
impression that he is confronted by the Diabizic 
tmethod, consisting of praising and censwing every 
notion, and that there is nothing here but a simple 
literary game. This, it seems, is the anonymous 
author's conception of this method, 

This is why care should be taken to avoid attri- 
buting to him the same intentions and the same 
motives as those of al-Bayhaki. The things that in- 
terest him, besides the method of contrasting, are 
entertaining subjects and literary texts. The desire 
to distract and to entertain is even more evident in 
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the second part of bis book, which is borrowed not 
from al-Bayhakl but irom other sources (see introd, 
by van Vloten, pp. xibxiv; Gériès, 116-18). Here, 
with the exception of the last two chapters which deal 
with Persian feasts and with gifts, the subject most 
prominently discussed is that of women: women 
famous for various reasons, their beauty, exemples 
of romantic intrigues, their fidelity and their infidel- 
ity, their wiles and their relationships with men, 
etc. 

Nevertheless, the author applies the contrasting 
method in only five of the twenty-one subjects 
tackled in this part of the book, and he confines 
himself, in the others, to presenting the makdsix 
(which here signifies the fine examples or beauties) 
of the subjects under discussion. 

Curiously, he uses the method of contrasting in 
three cases to present that which to him appears 
good and praiseworthy in opposition to that which 
seems evil and culpable: fidelity/infidelity of women, 
reasonable jealousy/excessive jealousy, copulation) 
impotence. Furthermore, he uses the terms mahdsin/ 
masáwi to reveal, in the title, his judgments and 
feelings regarding the subjects in question. He does 
the same in the two other cases, whose titles give 
the impression that he is conforming to the method. 
which consists of attacking and defending every 
notion: mahäsin/masãwi makr al-nisd? (intrigues of 
women) and mahdsin/masdwi "I-dabib (stealthy ap- 
proach of a man seeking to seduce a woman: 263-72, 
348-56). In the first case, intrigues performed for a 
reputable purpose are commended with the term 
mahdsin (good intrigues), and those of which the 
objective is vicious and reprehensible are deplored 
(wicked intrigues). It is not impossible that the 
author intended, in this way, to expose the ambiva- 
lent attitude of adab and of the Muslim ethic towards 
intrigue. However, the terms mahdsin/masdwt 
cannot here be translated by praise and blame. In 
the second case, a short tale of a successful dabih 
is classed under the heading of makasin; on the other 
hand, attempts which end in failure are classified 
as masdwi. Thus favourable/critical judgment 
depends on the result of the adventure and not on 
the conduct itself; in other words, there is no place 
here for praise and censure of the daib. 

These two connotations of opposition characterise 
the majority of the chapters of al-Bayhaķi. Thus 
the anonymous author has brought no innovation 


to the contrasting method itself; he has however | 


varied the range of themes tackled, placing the 
accent on amusing, piquant and even erotic subjects, 
which brings his book closer to the genre of belles- 
lettres than to work of al-Bayhakt. 

The literary and entertaining aspect which 
characterises al-Mabasin wa ‘laddad, whose overall 
title is also that of the majority of its chapters, 
and the fact that it bears the name of al-Djabiz, 
serve to reinforce the impression that one is faced 
with the method of praising and censuring every 
notion, and this element has enhanced the renown 
acquired by it within this genre. 

This reputation seems to have been very wide- 
spread in the 4th/roth and sth/rrth centuries, as 
is expressed through the attribution to al-Djihis 
of a letter (ed. Pellat, in Machrig [1956] 70-8; cf. 
Gérits, 120-5) bearing the title Fi dhamm al-“ulim 
wa-madhiha ("Censure and praise of the sciences"). 
Its author systematically applies the original Dii 
hizian method; one by one he censures and praises 
various sciences and professions with the aid of 
Phrases of was/ (description and evaluation) in 


rhymed prose which he has drawn from books of 
adab, including those of al-Djabiz. Analysis of the 
letter shows that this author is seduced by the effects 
of style and form involved in the method and not 
by its philosophical and theological connotations, 
an attitude thoroughly typical of his age. 

The same pre-occupation comes to light soon 
after in the work of one of the most prolific of 
sth/rxth century authors, al-Tha“ālibi. Living in a 
period where Arabic culture was shaped by rhymed 
prose and by systematic pursuit of form and vir- 
tuosity, and in a milieu whose sole concern was with 
the invention of harmonious forms and formulas 
for the expression of every thought, he found that 
the Diahizian method was the best formula for sup- 
plying the needs of the katib (scribe and functionary) 
and the adib ("gentleman") of his age in their 
professional lives and in their encounters: stereo- 
typed expressions finely-composed in prose and 
poetry, bearing on the main subjects of adab and 
expressing the two contrary views which people 
right take towards them or, more accurately, 
which adab had already taken towards them. 

To this effect, al-Tha*alibi, in his two identical 
books al-Zar@if wa Llais fi 'l-addäd and Yawakit 
fi ba'd al-mawahit ft madh ball shay? wa-dhammih 
(which a certain Abmad b. ‘Abd al-Razzàk al- 
Maldist brought together in a single edition, pub- 
lished several times in Baghdad and Cairo; the 
Cairo edition of 1324/1906-7 is the one used here), 
tackles each of the eighty subjects that are discussed 
in a chapter divided into two: madh . . /dkamm . . .: 
in the first part he offers elegant quotations in 
praise of the subject, and in the second he gives those 
which censure it (for example: madh{dhamm al-‘akl, 
reason; of al-ghind, fortune, ete., 16-18; ct. Gériis, 
122, 126-39). 

This fundamental pre-oceupation of the author 
excludes the anecdotes and lengthy narrations 
which characterise al-BayhakTs book and that of 
pseudo-Diabiz. For al-Tna'alibI, passing praise and 
censure on every subject is a proof of virtuosity and 
the witness to a great talent (baldégha), as well 
as evidence ot a profound knowledge of the Arabic 
literary heritage (18). It is for this reason that 
e composes several books following this method, in 
which he repeats himself, to such an extent that in 
two of them he even reproduces the same themes and 
the same quotations, while giving to each of them 
a different title. Furthermore, he dedicates them to 
two different persons, adding, in the introduction 
to each, the pretence that in this book he has in- 
vented material that is original and totally unprece- 
dented (2-4; of. Géries, 132-3). 

In addition, he reproduces a large proportion 
of the materials presented in these books in a third 
which he entitles al-Tahsim wa-l-takbit (mss. 
Istanbul, Raghib Pasha 1473, Fayd Allah 2133, 
edition of the text in preparation), and in which 
the opposition is presented in a new form: he praises 
that which is generally regarded as bad and passes 
censure on that which is generally regarded as good, 
apparently seeking, once again, to present a book 
which may appear new and unique in its genre. 

In these three books of al-ThailibI, there is 
nothing to confirm the view that the author was 
acquainted with the work of al-Baybakf or of pseudo- 
Diahiz. On the other hand, it is the direct or indirect 
influence of the Diahizian corpus that seems to be 
acting upon him, impelling him to follow the method. 
which involves praising and censuring every notion 
(sce Gériès, 138-41). 
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One of the books of al-Tha‘alibi has been abridged, 
in the form of an entertainment, by a certain Shihab 
al-Din al-Ibshiri, who presents his work (unpublish- 
a single manuscript is known, preserved in 
Leiden Or. 1454) as the abridgement of the K. al- 
Umda fi madh al-shay wa-diddihi; the work in- 
volved is probably the Yawdtit, of which one of the 
copies bears the name retained by al-Ibshiri (sec 
Gérits, 141-2). 

The procedure, which consists of praising and cen- 
suring every thing and which has become synony- 
mous with the display of literary talent, is encoun- 
tered among numerous authors of ada) subsequent to 
al-Tha‘alibt, who apply it sporadically in their books. 
Thus, al-Azd! in the Hidyat Abi 'I-Kdsim (ed. Mez, 
Heidelberg 1902, 21-6, 105-6) and al-Harlil in his 
Makámát (al-makama al-dindriyya, 27-30 of the 
Cairo 1326/1908-9 edition). 

One of these authors, Djamal al-Din al-Watwat 
(631-718/1234-r318) seems to de the most attracted 
by al-Tha‘Alibt’s method in its two forms: praise/ 
censure on the one hand, on the other, praising that 
which is bad, censuring that which is good (see Gérits, 

145-8). He applies this method systematically 
throughout his work of adab (Ghurar al-kkagd*is al- 
wadiha, wa-Surar al-naki*is al-fadika, Cairo 1328) 
1900), dealing with sixteen ethical themes: eight 
virtues (Ahisdl) and their opposites (naa). Each 
of the first eight chapters is subdivided into three 
parts: r. Praise of the virtue with the aid of chosen 
texts; 2. Anecdotes, stories and poetry concerning 
individuals who are endowed with this virtue or have 
become famous for having displayed it; 3. Censure of 
the virtue. Similarly, each chapter of maki^is is 
subdivided into three parts: 1. Censure of the vic 
2. Anecdotes, stories and poems concerning indi 
uals who are afflicted with this vice or have become 
famous for having displayed it; 3. Praise of the vice. 

Thus, with the aid of chosen extracts, he discusses 
the major ethical themes, showing evidence of a well- 
informed acquaintance with the ambivalent atti- 
tudes expressed in adab towards the virtues and vices 
in question, an attitude due not only to Aristotelian 
thought, which characterises the Djàbirian ethic, 
but also to the contradiction of tendencies and 
concepts encountered in the bosom of Islamic 
civilisation and expressed in the writings of authors 
of adab since the time of al-Djahiz and Ibn Kutayba, 
precisely by means of this procedure consisting of 
exposing the merits and faults of the subject in 
question (see G. Lecomte, Jbn Qutayba, Damascus 
1965, 462-5; Gérihs, 65-6). 

‘This literary genre has no doubt attracted many 
other authors, but, at this time, their writings are 
still unknown to us. 

Bibliography ; Given in the text, 
(I. Génrks) 

MAHAT (A., pl. makdr, mahawat, mahaydt), a 
feminine noun denoting the large oryx and the 
addax antelope. Both these meanings merge in 
the expression bagar waksi, bakar al-wahsh (coll. 
bakara wahskivya (sing.) “wild cattle" [see BAKAR)). 

The root mm suggests sparkling whiteness, 
and almahă is applied to rock crystal (bülaw), 
pearl (durr, whe) and any bright star (Rawkab). 
The almost-immaculate coat of these beautiful, dosert 
antelopes certainly warrants the description al-mahd!, 
the word used to describe máriyya[munriya, laydh, 
lahok[lahák, kawkab. 

The oryx and the addax live in small herds which 
arc dominated by one of the males. From time 
to time they gather to migrate, and can be observed. 


among the dunes by the Bedouin from a distance, 
They seem to have reminded them of their own 
flocks, for they call them ni*àdj al-raml "sand ewes”. 
At first sight, male and female are hardly distin- 
guishable, but they do differ slightly in height and 
in horn thickness; mahdt and the other names are 
used without gender distinction, as are the poetical 
descriptions of them like ‘ayna’, (pl. n) “with big, 
black eyes" and shansd? "with a flat muzzle”. The 
desert folk are very acute in their observations, 
and they use a more precise vocabulary to describe 
the animals at different stages of their development, 
The calf at birth is babsadi or barghas, but if it is 
completely white, mári is used. As it grows and up 
to the time of its weaning (fifdm), it is called faze, 
Jarir, farkad and diawdhar. A male (bull) calf has 
the name arkh/irkàurht, and the adult male shat; 
in the rutting season, its restless and skittish manner 
is aptly described as nägi; "lively" and mibkráh 
“pawing the ground". The old bull, Rarbab, is often 
found living alone. 

1. The oryx. In the semi-desert areas of 
Africa, Syria and Arabia, several species of oryx 
are found. Even some of the rare white oryx (Oryx 
algazel algazel) have survived on the northern edges 
of the Sahara, where it is called waAsk in Chad, 
warkjwarklürgiyya (pl. arg) in Mauretania (in the 
Egyptian Sudan, it is called abi kardà, and in Tama- 
hakk of Ahaggar, czam/izemjtexemt, pl. itemmen| 
tizemmin and ehemjtehemt, pl. ihemmen]tihemmin) 
The last specimen in Tunisia was killed south of 
Douz in 1906, but in ancient times it was said to 
be common in southern Morocco, the high Algerian 
plains and southern Tunisia. From murals in ancient 
Egyptian tombs, there is evidence that it was 
domesticated under the Pharaohs and used as a 
draught animal. Pliny says ... orygm appellat 
Aegyptus, which, considering how Latin was pro- 
nounced then, suggests that the name should be 
compared with Moorish rgiyya. 

In the Middle Ages, the animal was known in 
the Sahara by the name of lamf, and its skin was 
used to make the famous shields (see Lam]. 

Now the white oryx has almost completely dis- 
appeared from the Sahara. This has been caused in 
fairly recent times by the increasing number and 
better quality of firearms in the area, and also by the 
ploughing-up of the desert by incessant motorised 
traffic, The oryx is, after all, a big, heavy creature, 
short-winded and not very fierce; it used to be that 
a good mehari camel was all that was needed to 
catch it quickly. Saharan travellers in the last 
century found great herds of oryx which, they said, 
could be numbered in hundreds, but that now seems 
an age ago. 

There are two other species in Africa, with darker 
coats and clear black stripes, the oryx gazella in 
the south-west and the beisa (perhaps derived 
from baydd? "'white") oryx which includes the oryx 
beisa beisa of Abyssinia, o.b. gallarem of Mozam- 
Dique, o.b. annectens and o.b. callotis in the south- 
east and Kilimanjaro. None of these brightly- 
marked antelopes are, however, found in Arabic- 
speaking countries, There has always been a distinct 
species in Arabia, the oryx leucoryx (formerly 
beatrix) known as the sabre-horned or Arabian oryx, 
which is found as far as the borders of Syria and 
“Irik, and which was the first species to be called 
al-mahat by the Arabs. Their tapering black horns 
are ringed, and curve back majestically like those 
of their African cousins. They are usually more than 
a metre long and are perfectly parallel, so that when 
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seen from the side the animal seems to have just 
‘one horn. That is why the oryx was thought, wrongly, 
to have connections with the unicorn, but tha 
mythical animal is in fact to be connected with 
the rhinoceros [see KARKADDAN]. 

Probably no other desert wild animal, except the 
onager (himár al-tabsh), has been described more 
than the sabre-horned antelope by the pre-Islamic 
poets and their later imitators. The animal was not 
used as a principal theme in their kad*id, but as 
a background image of the hard desert life and the 
difficulties in it that the poet would have experi- 
enced himself. There are tong descriptions of hunting 
for the oryx and of its death (farad), which, inci- 
dentally, show how abundant it must have been. The 
poet, wishing to emphasise the high moral qualities 
of the huntsman, by a literary device transfers these 
qualities to the brave, hunted animal. The scene it- 
self is conventional, but it reflects an idyllic picture 
of violent bunting in all its details. Sometimes 
the poet mounts a horse, and then the oryx is soon 
caught, after a terrifying chase in which as often as 
not three salukis participate, and is brought down 
at the point of a lance. Eulogies of the horse like 
this are common in Imru? al-Kays, Zuhayr b, Abi 
Sulma, ‘Akama al-Fabl and a ntimber of others when 
they write lamentations, On other occasions, he 
will mount a she-camel, and then the story of the 
chase ends differently, for the oryx becomes the 
symbol of this matchless she-camel and it triumphs 
over all its adversaries by its speed and endurance; 
it will stop only to rip open a dog or two with its 
terrifying horns, Such poems are accordingly pane- 
gyrics, and al-Djthiz has carefully discussed this 
mechanical literary device in archaic poetry in his 
Hayawiün, ii, 20, where he says, "when the poem 
is a lamentation or exhortation, it is usual for poets 
to let the dogs kill the oryx, but in panegyrics, 
where the camel is said to be an oryx with certain 
special qualities, it is the dogs that are killed, That 
is not to say that such events are poetic fabrications, 
for oryx bulls have often killed or injured dogs, but 
it usually happens that the hunted animal is the 
victim in the end, the dogs emerge safe and well and 
their master has found his quarry." 

A more romantic picture is sometimes drawn to 
show the effect of the four seasons of the life of 
the oryx, each with its own particular difficulties, 
struggles and hardships. Such pictures represent 
the challenges the pre-Islamic Bedouin faced in their 
daily life, whether they were real or not.The bull, for 
example, is shown as wandeting far in search of 
a mate and as confronting many rivals in tests of 
his prowess; here is a picture of the marriage diffi- 
culties of an old desert dweller, who could well have 
turned to abducting young girls. Then there is the 

ionising plight of the mother who goes lowing after 
her young calf which has been devoured (masbit‘a) by 
beasts of prey. Her search is vain, and she strays 
from her herd (idjl, rabrab, swedr|siear, sirb) and 
thus puts her own life at risk, Images like this are 
used frequently by Labid b. Rabia al-Amiri and by 
al-Nabigha al-Dhubyint among others. They evoke 
the cruel distress of so many mothers who have wept 
over the loss of a son killed in a raid, or over the loss 
of a daughter snatebed forcefully away by a hostile 
clan. Clearly, images like this are not devised by 
town dwellers, but they are an essential feature of 
the distant experiences of their nomadic ancestors. 
Such nostalgic reminiscences of desert life are usu- 
ally found in poetry up to the time of the ‘Abbasid 
dynasty, and one of the last to use them in his poetry 
was Dhu 'l-Rumma. 


In the Yemen during the Himyaritic period, 
the ibex (wa'il and the oryx were game animals 
which were hunted in accordance with ancient cultic 
rites. Archaeologists have excavated many bas-reljefs 
on which they are depicted (see in the Bibl. the im- 
portant works here of M. Hofner, R. B. Sergeant and 
J. Ryckmans). Before the dawn of Islam, in the north- 
rly regions of the peninsula the oryx had a special 
position as a Sacrificial beast (Sativa) in the ritual, 
idolatrons offerings performed by the Arabs in the 
month of general truce, Radjab; the oryx was in- 
cluded with domestic cattle in the list of radjabiyyár 
(Hayawdn, vi, $11). 

There were still about a thousand oryx in Arabia 
in 1950, but nine years later only about a hundred 
were left, in the remote regions of the "Empty 
Quarter" (aI-Rub* al-khāli) to the north-west of 
Aden, Seventy of these were destroyed by motorised 
safaris with automatic weapons in 1950-1. Faced with 
such a serious situation, the World Wild Life Fund 
organised a rescue mission under Major I. R. Grim- 
wood in 1962 and three animals were captured. To 
these were added one offered by the Kuwaiti ruler 
and four from King Ibn Sa*üd. These eight survivors 
formed the nucleus of a small breeding herd set up 
in a desert preservation in Phoenix, Arizona. At 
present there is just one small protected herd in a 
skayAh’s park, but apart from these animals, the 
white oryx, locally the mudayhi or abi sala‘, can 
be considered an extinct species in Arabia and the 
Near Hast. Some of the amirs have introduced as a 
substitute in some areas the oryx-gazelle, which is 
native to Africa. 

2. The addax. In North Africa, mahdt also 
denotes the addax (Addax nasomaculatus), a cousin 
of the oryx. This animal is extremely rare, and is 
found in a narrow strip of land in the Sahara, from 
Mauretania to the western edge of the Nile. At the 
beginning of this century, it could also be found in 
Palestine and Arabia, and it is recorded in ancient 
Syria and Mesopotamia. The main distinction 
between the addax and the oryx is the absence of any 
brownish-red markings on the neck and breast. Other 
distinguishing marks are its brown forehead, its 
white tear-pit, its reddish nose and its noticeably 
long horns (sisa/sisiya, pl. saydsi). These are straight 
with a slight backward slope and a two-and-a-half 
turn spiral; they are fully annulated. Both antelopes 
enjoy the same habitat and display the same be- 
haviour, but the addax seems generally better 
adapted to its environment than the oryx. It is more 
resistant to thirst for, like the camel, it carries @ 
special sac containing an aqueous, slightly acidulous 
liquid in its belly, and this has been the salvation 
of many a waterless hunter (Pliny refers to it in 
Nat. Hisl., xi, 27); moreover, its wide, spongy hoof 
is a great help when it comes to long, sustained 
Journeys across the dunes. 

Two vernacular Arab names for the animal arc 
in use, meh and bger el-wahsh, and perhaps echoes 
of an earlier African term, taken into Latin by 
Pliny as addax, are to be found in its Sudanese and 
Upper Egyptian names ‘akagh/‘akas, bu 'aagk, bù 
Saddas; the origin and meaning of these names is 
still uncertain. The Touareg call it amelial[tamellatl, 
pl. imellalenjtimellalin (from the verb “to be white"), 
and thus draw attention to the whiteness of its coat. 
They regard the addax as a choice game animal, 
and hunt it as soon as the herds mass together in 
the spring, Observers in the last century said that 
there could be as many as 300 animals in such gath- 
erings (sce G. Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, Berlin 
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1879-89, i, 551). Ibu Battàta, travelling five cen- 
turies earlier in the spring of 753/1352 from Tasa- 
Tabla to Twalaten (Walata), was amazed at the abun- 
dance of the herds and by their evident fearlessness 
of man. He noted that the people of the region hunted 
the addax with dogs and shot them down with arrows. 
He added that they were very fond of the stomach 
liquid, and that they used to slake their thirst from 
their victims. For his own part, he did not find the 
meat enjoyable, saying that it was dry and taste- 
loss (Rihla, ii, 190). Because it was relatively slow- 
footed, it was easy to capture, and the antelope 
offered the hunter not just venison as his prize 
but also leather and the stomach liquid. This liquid 
was said to possess many virtues, and it commanded 
a high price in the markets in large centres as far 
away as Tunis. There was also the attraction of ex- 
iracting bezoars [see pAzAwR[ known locally as bid 
d-mehà “antelopes” eggs", from the viscera. These 
biliary concentrations occur very frequently in the 
digestive systems of ruminants, and the preparation 
was greatly valued in the mediaeval pharmacopoeia 
for its supposed qualities as an antidote and a aphro- 
disiac. Jewish pharmacists and druggists from the 
cities of the Maghrib went about collecting them 
eagerly from the nomads and then sold them specula- 
tively to sultans and persons of high rank. The addax 
skin was, by contrast, much less valuable than that 
of the oryx; it was used only for shoe-making and 
saddlery. Of course, the trick was not unknown of 
substituting addax-leather for oryx-leather for 
making the famous impenetrable shields mentioned 
above. 

Before fire-arms and motor-cars arrived, the addax 
was hunted with dogs, and it was also caught in 
traps (the spiked-wheel trap and the crossbow trap). 
The Tibbu of Tenere would encircle a herd and 
catch beasts in nets in order to eat the succulent 
marrow from the large bones. To-day there is no 
longer any question of hunting the addax, for the 
species has been so drastically reduced. It has dis- 
appeared from the vast Western Erg, but there may 
be an occasional specimen to be found between 
Ouargla and Ghadamés, and others to the south 
of Hamada of Tinghert and to the north of Timbuctu 
and in the regions of Termit and Agadem to the 
south of Tenere and in the Nubian Desert, 

It is surprising to find that the great Arab natural- 
ists have said very little about these two impoctant 
antelopes, mald*, Al-Djähiz makes a few remarks 
about them, but these last are only hearsay. One 
feature which he notes is that the bull is very vulner- 
able under pursuit because prolonged running 
triggers off urine retention (kudr), which can prove 
fatal. He goes on to say that the oryx likes to crunch 
colocynth (hanzal) because its bitter taste helps 
prevent thirst, that genies may ride it at night, 
and that it will grow tame in captivity (Hayaudn, 
ii, 118; vi, 23, 46, 316; vii, 187). Al-Kazwint seems 
to have ignored them altogether, and under the 
rubric bahar alwahsh (CAdjPib al-makhlikat, ii, 
203-4), he speaks only of the axis deer (Cereus axis), 
the Persian gév-i zam, with its antlers which fall off 
cach year. Al-Damlei follows him and reproduces the 
earlier remarks, but seems not to know which animal 
he is speaking about. Under the rubric ai-bakar al- 
wahshi (Hayat al-hayawan, i, 142-3), he states that 
this name denotes all four species: maka "oryx- 
addax”; ayyiljuyyal “cervidae”; yahmsir “roe-deer” ; 
thaylal{taytal “bubalis”. Under the heading al-mahå, 
he simply describes the ardour (skabaA) of the male 
in the rut, and then recounts word-for-word what al- 


Kazwh had mentioned about the “particular 
virtues” ascribed to the organs of the cervidae; he 
drew particular attention to the antlers, which 
were supposed to be useful as an aphrodisiac when 
powdered (ii, 330-1). The poet Kushādjim [g.e.] 
says, in his Masdyid, 160-2, that the lowing (b4uwār 
ghamghama) of the oryx cow is very much louder 
than that of the bull and that oryx venison has 
warming qualities; it makes the blood thiek and 
black, and it should always be boiled with plenty 
of vinegar. The first Arab, he adds, who hunted 
the oryx on horseback was, according to tradition, 
Rabia b. Nizár b. Ma‘add b. ‘Adnan. All this in- 
formation is repeated in the writings of al-Kal- 
kashandi (Sub, ii, 44). The Mamlük Ibn Mangli 
[g.v. in Suppl.], a writer on cynegetics and a hunts- 
man himself in the Bth/14th century, give some “help- 
ful advice” (Uns al-mala^, ms. Paris B.N., Ar. 2832, 
fols. 11b, 21a) on how to bring the oryx down once 
it has been stopped: to thrust obliquely with a sabre, 
cutting at random, and immediately lifting the blade 
again in order not to wound the horse. He then re- 
commends trying to hamstring the animal: hurl a 
missile (hadkafa), one which has a head bristling with 
spikes and a long haft, between the legs of the gallop- 
ing animal. The animal should not be killed outright, 
for there must be a chance of strangling it ritually 
so that its meat can be eaten licitly. They may also 
be hunted with a cheetah [see rain]. In his Djamhara 
fi *ulüm al-bayzara (ms. Escurial, Ar. 993, fol, 143a- 
b) Ibn Mangli repeats the sayings of his esteemed 
master from the preceding century, ‘Isa al-Asadi, 
that good results with cheetahs can be obtained 
only in Syria, where they are more robust and 
aggressive, 

The Touareg of the Alr believe that the addax is 
a good predator on snakes for, according to legend, 
it is completely immune to vipers’ venom. That is why 
many natives wear a piece of addax skin as a 
talisman, and they decorate their tents with its 
horns, skin and fat, which ward off all kinds of 
reptiles (see H. Lhote, La chasse chez les Touaregs, 
Paris 1951, 75-87). 

Tho gleaming bright, black pupil of the oryx 
and the addax (hada al-mahá), in contrast to the 
white of the eye, was an image dear to poets. It has 
earned them the title al-n, associated with awar, 
pl. har "very white", It is in fact well-known that 
the houris(al-har al-‘in [9.0.]), the wives of the 
elect in paradise, have languorous antelopes' eyes 
set in a face with the complexion of pear) or milk. 
‘That is the mark of perfect feminine beauty as judged 
by the Arabs. The Greeks had already expressed their 
similar aesthetic delight when they gave “great cows" 
eyes" to their goddess Hera (corresponding to Roman. 
Juno), queen of Olympus, daughter of Kronos, wife 
of Zeus ("Hox Boatc). The Greek adjective could 
metaphorically apply to any beautiful woman, as 
could the Arabie mahāi/mahān. It is the opinion 
of philologists that, if the whiteness of the complexion 
is being described, the comparison suggests the 
whiteness of pearl or crystal; but if there is a des- 
cription of beautiful eyes with pupils dark as night 
set in a milky white complexion, then it is from the 
oryx and the addax that the image is borrowed 
(see LA, s.v. m-h-w), 

To conclude, after all this information, it is really 
frightening to think that the zoological term mahdt 
may soon be no more than a word in the dictionary, 
reminding us of a species which will have vanished 
from the lands of Islam, like na‘dm “ostrich” and 
himr al-teafsk “onager”; it will have vanished 
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just because of man's insatiable, thoughtless greed. 

In astronomy, the star al-Farkad (= Phercad) 
“the oryx calf", is y Ursae minoris; this star and 
the associated B Ursae minoris together form al-far- 
tadayn (= Elfarcadin) “the two calves", the "guard- 
ians” of the North Pole. 
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in the Arabian Peninsula, in Arabian Studies 
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MAHBOB v. aL-RABIL AL ABDI, Asu SuryAn, 

lbàdi theologian and historian, originally 
from the Arabic tribe of the Band ‘Abd al-Kays, 
who lived in the 2ndj8th century and who is cited 
in the Kitab Tabokdt al-maskyibh of al-Dardittl 
(d. 670/1227 [g.v.]) amongst the scholars of the fourth 
fadaka or class. His family came originally from “Irak 
(his grandfather al-Mallb al-‘Abdi was one of the 
close friends of the head of the IbàdI community 
in Basra, the famous Abü ‘Ubayda Muslim b. Abl 
Karima al-Tamimi [see AL-tBAprvYA]), and he first 
lived in *Umán. Then he settled in Basra, where he 
became a pupil of Abū ‘Ubayda. After the death of 
al-Rabi* b. Habib al-Basri, head of the Ibàdi com- 
munity in Basra after Abd ‘Ubayda, spiritual 
supremacy in the Ib4di world passed to Aba Sufyan 
Mabbüb b. al-Rabil. In effect, he acted as arbiter 
over the schism of Khalaf b. al-Samb in the Maghrib 
[see AL-KHALAFIVYA] during the reign of the Rustamid 
imam ‘Abd al-Wahháb b. ‘Abd al-Rabman b. 
Rustam, and wrote a risdla (or Sukd) to the Ibadi 
chief ‘Abd Allah b. Yabyà al-Kindl, called Talib al- 
Hakk (d. 129/747), who set up in South Arabia the 
first Thagi imámate and who occupied Meeca and 
Medina. Mabbüb b. al-Rabil became especially 
known as a historian, and it is to him that we owe 


the greater part of the traditions about the oldest 
Ibadl skaykis. His historical work, mentioned in al- 
Barrádí's catalogue (oth/rsth century) under the 
tite of Kitdd Abi Sufyan, served as al-Dardiinf's 
basis for the putting-together of the first four classes 
of his K. Tabakát al-mashavikh, where he is cited 
several times. 

Bibliography: Dardilnt, op. cit, ed. Ibrabim 
‘Talla’, Blida 1394/1974, i, 70, 248, il, 212, 278-88, 
477-8; Shammakht, X. al-Siyar, Cairo 1301/1883- 
4, 72, 102-5, 111, 115; Chronique d'Abou. Zakaria, 
tr. E. Masqueray, Algiers 1878, 137-41; A. de C. 
Motylinski, Bibliographic du Mzab. Livres de la 
secte abadhite, in Bull. de Correspondance Africaine, 
iii (1885), 17, no. 10; T. Lewicki, Notice sur la 
chronique ibddite @ad-Darkint, in RO, xi (1936), 
159-60 et passim; idem, Les Ibdites dans l'Arabie 
du Sud ct au Moyen Age, in Folia Orientalia, i 
(1959), 5-8. (T. Lewicki) 
MAHDAWIS, a sectarian group in Indian 

Islam, the followers of Sayyid Muhammad Mahd! 
{847-910/1443-1505) of Diawnpur (q.7.], near Benares, 
who declared that he was the promised Mahdi [g.v.] 
and by his preaching gained a number of adherents 
in Abmadabad [¢.v.] and other parts of Gudjarat. 
He was compelled to leave India, however, and died 
at Farah in what is now western Afghanistan, where 
he was buried. His followers credited him with the 
power of working miracles, raising the dead, healing 
the blind and the dumb, etc. For a time, they were 
allowed to profess their faith without official harass- 
ment; but in the reign of Mugaffar II, Sultan of 
Gudjarat (917-32/1511-26) they were persecuted, 
and many of them put to death. The Mughal prince 
Awrangzīb [g.v.] also moved against them when in 
1055/1645 he became governor of Abmadabad. In 
consequence of these persecutions, most Mahdawis 
began to practise takiyya [q.v.] and tried to pass as. 
orthodox Muslims. Their exact number, therefore, 
remains today uncertain. They are found in small 
groups in some parts of Gudjarat, in Bombay, in 
the Deccan, in Uttar Pradesh and also in Sind, 
where they are known as Zikrls [see DHTKRIS in 
Suppl]. They believe that Sayyid Mubammad was 
the last Imm, the promised Mahdl, and in conse- 
quence of his having come they are said by their 
religious opponents neither to repent for their sins 
nor to pray for the sculs of their dead. They observe 
certain ceremonies peculiar to themselves at mar- 
riages and funerals, and are often lax in observing the 
five canonical pillars of Islam. By their enemies they 
are styled Ghayr-Mahdis, ie. those who do not 
believe in a Mahdi still to come; but the Mahdawis 
themselves apply this designation to other Muslims, 
charging them with failure to recognise the Mahdi 
who has already appeared. 

Bibliography: Sikandar b. Mubammad, 
Miri Sikandari, Bombay 1891, 136-8, English 
tr, Fazlullah Lutfullah Faridi, 90-1; H. Blochmann, 
tr. of the Aint AMbari, Introd., pp. iv-v, Calcutta. 
1873; Diaar Sharif, Qanoon-e-Islam, 2nd ed., 
Madras 1863, 171-2; ed. W. Ctooke, Oxford 1921, 
208-9; Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, ix/2, 
62-4, Bombay 1899; Baluchistan District gaseteer 
Series, vii. Mahran, Kharan, Bombay 1907, 116-2 
Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of religion and ethics, 
vi, 189 (Goldziher on Ghayr-Mabai); Goldziher, 
Vorlesungen über den Islam*, Heidelberg 1925, 364. 

(T. W. Arnoro - [B. Lawrxwcx]) 
AL-MAHDI (4.), “the rightly guided one" is the 
name of the restorer of religion and justice 
who, according to a widely held Muslim belief, will 
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rule before the end of the world. The present article 
will trace the history of this belief and will deal with 
the political history of Mahdist movements only in so 
far as relevant (for the Sudanese movement, see At- 
MANDIVYA). 

Origin and early development during the 
Umayyad age. The term mahdi as such does 
not occur in the Kuan; but the name is clearly 
derived from the Arabic root A~d-y commonly used in 
it in the meaning of divine guidance. As an honorific 
epithet without messianic significance, the term was 
employed from the beginning of Islam (references 
gathered by Goldziher, Vorlesungen, 267). Hassan b. 
Thábit thus applied it to the Prophet, and Djarir to 
‘Abraham. Sulayman b. Surad referred to al-Husayn, 
after his martyrdom, as “Mahdi son of the Mahdi", 
and al-Farazdak called al-Walid in a panegyric the 
sixth of six caliphs of ‘Abd Shams from ‘Uthman 
who were huddt mahdiyyün (Diwdn al-Fara:dak, ed. 
al-$awi, Cairo 1936, 88). During the Second Civil 
War, after the death of Mu‘awiya, the term came 
first to be used for an expected ruler who would 
restore Islam to its original perfection. ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Zubayr claimed the caliphate as such a restorer. 
‘Though he does not seem to have been given the 
epithet al-Mahdi, his career substantially shaped 
the later image of the expected Mahdi, In Kafa, 
al-Mukhtár proclaimed Mubammad b. al-Hanatiyya 
as the Mahdi in this heightened sense. Among his 
‘opponents of the Küfan nobility who fled from him 
to Basra was Masi, son of the Companion Talba. He 
was viewed there as the expected Mahdi by many 
people who hoped that he would claim the caliphate, 
but he refused to engage himself in the fitna, pointing 
to the example of ‘Abd Allāh b. ‘Umar in the First 
Civil War (Ibn Sa‘d, v, 120 {.), Among the Umayyad 
caliphs, Sulaymán (96-9/715-17) seems to have been 
the first one to have encouraged the belief that he was 
the Mahd! who would restore justice after oppression 
had become widespread under his predecessors. He 
is often addressed as the Mahdi ín this sense in the 
panegyrics of Djarir and al-Farardak. The latter at- 
firmed specifically that the spine of the religion had 
been straightened after having become crooked and 
that all grievances (magilim) had been removed by 
the Mahdi, meaning Sulaymán (Diwiu, 638, 801), The 
apocalyptic aspect of al-Farazdak's concept of the 
Mahdi is revealed by his statement that so many 
priests (Aass) and rabbis (br) had foretold the 
caliphate of the Mahdi (Diedm, 327). Sulaymáa's 
successor, ‘Umar Il, was also addressed as the Mahal 
by Diarlr and, because of his recognised piety, was 
widely regarded so in religious circles. Of the later 
Umayyad caliphs, Hisham was called the Mahdi 
by Djarir. Less emphatically, al-Farazdak speaks of 
Yazid II as a rightly-guided one (mahdi) (Diwdn, 
544) and of his son al-Walid II as al-Mahdi (Diwan, 7). 

‘Among the religious scholars, discussions about the 
Mahdi and his identity can be traced back to the time 
after the Second Civil War. These discussions 
developed in different directions in the different 
centres of learning and influenced the later beliefs 
about the Mahdi to varying degrees. They were in 
turn influenced by some related beliefs already 
accepted and supported by hadiths attributed to the 
Prophet. Thus it had been accepted that ‘Isa [q.v] 
would descend from Heaven before the end of the 
world to rule and lead the Muslim community in 
prayer. A hadith on the authority of Djabir al-Angari 
and Abii Sad al- Khudri, spread in Medina probably 
in early Marwanid times, quoted the Prophet as 
stating that “at the end of my community there 


will be a caliph who will pour out the money without 
counting it". According to another carly Medinan 
badit, on the authority of Abū Hurayra, the Prophet 
had said “The Hour will not come until a man from 
Kabtán will come forth leading the people with his 
staff". Predictions concerning this Kabt&nl were 
evidently known before the rebellion of Abd al- 
Rabman b. al-Ash‘ath in 80/699, who according 
to al-Mas‘dt (Tanbih, 314) and Ibn Tahir al-Mak- 
disi, called himself al-Kabtáni and Nasir al-Mu*- 
minin. 

In Medina, conservative religious opinion generally 
accepted “Umar IT as the Mahdi. This acceptance was 
facilitated by the fact that ‘Umar II was descended 
through his mother from Umar I who, together with 
his son Abd Allāh, enjoyed the highest religious 
authority among conservative Medinan scholars. 
Statements attributed to “Umar 1 and ‘Abd Allah b. 
“Umar were circulated to the effect that the former 
had predicted the advent of a descendant of his who 
would fill the earth with justice. These statements 
reflect an earlier expectation that a descendant of 
‘Umar 1 through male lineage would become the 
restorer of justice, but they were now applied to the 
Umayyad (Ibn Sa'd, v, 243). Said b. al-Musayyib 
(d. 93 or 94/712-13) was alleged to have identified 
‘Umar Il as the Mahdi while the latter was still 
in Medina long before his reign. A particular effort 
was made to counter Küfan claims that the Mahdi 
would be an *Alid. Thus Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya 
was reported in Medina to have said that if there 
was to be a Mahdi he would belong to the ‘Abd 
Shams, Muhammad al-Bakir, the Imim of the 
Imâmi Shi'a, was quoted as stating during the cal- 
iphate of ‘Umar I; “The Prophet belongs to us, 
and the Mahdi belongs to the Band ‘Abd Shams. 
We do not know him to be anyone but ‘Umar b. 
‘Abd al-'Aziz" (Ibn Sai, v, 245). 

In Mecca, on the other hand, Tawas b. Kaysan (d. 
105/724-5), a respected mawlā traditionist residing in 
the Yemen, was quoted expressing himself more re- 
servedly that ‘Umar II was rightly guided but not the 
Mahdi (kana makdiyy* wa-laysa bih); for in the time 
of the Mahdi, the benefactor would be outdone by the 
rewards for his good acts and the evildoer would be 
called to repent, Abü Ma'bad Náfidh (d. 104/722-3), a 
malā of ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas, quoted his master 
as asserting that the Mabdi would be a young man 
(skabb) of the AM al-Bayt. The report was transmitted 
by the highly respected Meccan traditionist ‘Amr b. 
Dinar (d. 126/744). 

In Hims, Syrian loyalty to the Umayyad caliphate 
was expressed in a tradition attributed to Ka‘b al- 
Abbar neutralising the Aadigh of the Kabyant: "The 
Mahdi will be only of Kuraysh and the caliphate will 
be among them only. He will, however, have a root 
and a pedigree in the Yemen (ghayra anna lahù 
asi wa-masabem fi 'l-Yaman)”. The tradition, 
related by Shurayh b. ‘Abida al-Himst (d. after 
1087267), may go back to the time of the revolt 
of Ibn al-Ash‘ath. 

In Basra, Abd Kiliba (d. ca. 107/725-6), à promi- 
nent traditionist with ties to Syria, supported the 
view that ‘Umar II was truly the Mabdl. He was 
indirectly contradicted by Abū Nadra (d. 109/727-8) 
and Abu 'I-‘ala? al‘Amirl (d. 108/726-7) who, 
reporting the hadith of the generous caliph in Basra, 
stated that they did not think “Umar IT was meant. 
Al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 120/728) opposed the belief 
in a Muslim Messiah, maintaining that “sā was the 
Mahdi. He is also quoted as stating that he did not 
believe in a Mahdi, but if there was one it was “Umar 
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1L His contemporary and rival in the religious 
leadership in Basra, Muhammad b. Sirin (d. 110/728) 
maintained that there would be a Mahdi of the 
Muslim community (umma) and that ‘Isa, after 
descending from heaven, would pray behind him. 
‘He further affirmed that the Mahdi would be more 
excellent than Abü Bakr and ‘Umar and would equal 
a prophet in rank. According to another report, he 
held that the Kabtànt was identical with the Mahdi. 
Katáda (d. 117 or 118/735-6), prominent disciple of 
al-Hasan, spread the following hadith of the Prophet: 
“There will arise a difference after the death of a 
caliph, and a man of the people of Medina will go 
forth fleeing to Mecca. Then some of the people 
of Mecca will come to him and make him rise in 
revolt against his will, and they will pledge allegiance 
to him between the ruàn and the makdm. An ex- 
pedition will be sent against him from Syria but 
will be swallowed up (yuAhsafu bikim) in the desert 
between Mecca and Medina, When the people see 
this, the righteous (add!) of Syria and the groups 
of horsemen (sib) of ‘Irak will come to him 
and swear allegiance to him, Thereafter a man of 
Kuraysh will arise whose maternal uncles are of Kalb. 
He will send an expedition against them but they will 
defeat them. This will be the expedition of Kalb, and 
disappointment will be for those who will not witness 
the booty of Kalb. He will then divide the wealth and 
act among them according to the sunna of their 
Prophet. Islam will become firmly established 
(yuiBt bi-djirānih). He will remain seven (var. nine) 
years and then die, and the Muslims will pray over 
him". This hadith, whose first part is patterned upon 
the revolt of “Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, may con- 
ceivably go back to ‘Abd Allàh b. al-Harith b. 
Nowhal b. al-Hárith b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib, who appears 
in its isndd and claimed to have heard it from Umm 
Salama, widow of the Prophet. ‘Abd Allāh b. al- 
Mcd, called “Babba”, was chosen by the people 
of Basra as their governor in 64/684 after the death 
of the caliph Yazid and the flight of his governor 
*Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad. But he held aloof from all 
the violent events in Basra at this time (cf. Ch. 
Pellat, Le milieu basrien et la formation de Ódhis, 
Paris 1953, 268-9); hence it is in fact unlikely that 
he was responsible for this Aadik, which aimed at 
stirring wp support for the cause of Ibn al-Zubayr. 
The latter part of ít, ineluding the rise of an Umayyad 
whose “maternal uncles were of Kalb” and who 
would send an army of Kalbis against Ibn al-Zubayr, 
reflects the expectations at the time which were not 
fulfilled by history. The element of the swallowing 
up of a Syrian army, based on Kur'inic warnings 
of a khasf, was incorporated from slightly earlier 
hadiths spread by ‘Abd Allāh b. al-Zubayr himself 
and by two prominent supporters of his, ‘Abd 
Allah b. Safwan and al-Harith b. Abi Rabi‘a al- 
Makhzümi, as war propaganda during the campaign: 
of Yazid’s army against Medina and Mecca (see 
Muslim, Salih, K.al-fitan, bab al-khasf). Though it 
does not mention the Mahdi, the Aadith of Katida 
was later generally taken to refer to him, while his 
Syrian rival became the prototype of the Sufyani 
[g.».], the traditional opponent of the Mahdi. Much 
of later tradition about the career of the Mahdi and 
the Sufyin is an elaboration of the various elements 
of this hadith, 

In the late Umayyad age, Matar b. Tahmán al- 
Warrak (d 125/743?), a Kburdsinian resident in 
Basra and senior disciple of Katáda, rejected the 
view that ‘Umar II was the Mahdi, stating that the 
Mahdi would do something ‘Umar 11 had not done: 


be would refuse to accept money returned to the 
treasury by someone who, after requesting it, found 
that he had no need of it. Matar also transmitted 
traditions attributed to Ka*b al-Abbar to the effect 
that the Mahdi was named so because he would be 
guided (ywhda) to find copies of the original text 
of the Torah and the Gospel concealed in Antioch. 
‘The same Ka*b tradition seems to have been known 
also in Küfa at this time, where ‘Abd Allah b. 
Bishr al-Khath'ami is reported to have transmitted 
it in the following form: "The MahdI will send (an 
army) to fight the Rom, will be given the knowledge 
(fikh) of ten, and will bring forth the Ark of the 
Divine Presence (Mbit al-sakina) from a cave in 
Antioch in which are the Torah which God sent down 
to Moses and the Gospel which he sent down to 
Jesus, and he will rule among the People of the 
Torah according to their Torah and among the 
People of the Gospel accordiag to their Gospel", 
‘The following hadith was circulated in late Umayyad 
Basra on the authority of Abi Said al-Khudri: 
“The Prophet said: There will be in my community 
the Mahdi, if for a short time, seven (years), other- 
wise nine. My community will then enjoy prosperity 
as they have never enjoyed. The earth will bring 
forth its fruit for them and will not hoard anything 
away from them. Money will at that time be in 
heaps, and whenever a man will get up and say "O 
Mahdi, give me’, he will say "Take" This hadith, 
which identifies the Mahdi with the generous ruler 
predicted earlier, was spread, with variants, by 
Zayd al-Ammi but may in substance go back to 
his authority, the Basran Abu ‘I-Siddlk al-Nadii 
(d. 108/726-7). Another variant of it was transmitted 
by Sulayman b. ‘Abid al-Sulami, a Basran contem- 
porary of Zeyd al-‘Amml. Of late Umayyad Basran 
origin is also the topos that the Mahdi would have 
an aquiline nose and a bald forehead (aġnā adja). 
Küfan tradition insisted that the Mahdi would be 
one of the Ahl al-Bayt of the Prophet or a descendant. 
of ‘AIL. ‘Asim b. Bahdala (d. 127 or 128/744-6), the 
famous Küfan Kurän reader, disseminated ihe 
following hadith with a Küfan isndd going back to 
‘Abd Allah b. Mas'üd: "The Prophet said: The 
world will not pass until a man of my family (ahi 
bayti) will ruie the Arabs whose name will coincide 
with my name (yuwdfi ismuh ismi)”, The claim 
that the name of the Mahdi would agree with that 
of the Prophet was no doubt made in the time of 
al-Mukhtar’s rebellion in favour of Muhammad b, 
al-Hanafiyya, who is reported, when addressed as the 
Mahdi, to have referred to his privilege of bearing the 
name and Aunya of the Prophet (Ibn Sa'd, v, 68). The 
‘hadith of Asim thus probably goes back to ‘Agim’s 
authority, Zirr b. Hubaysh, who was known for his 
pro-*Alid sentiment. By the time of the revolt of Zayd 
b. ‘All in Küfa in 120/738, the thesis of the identity 
of names was evidently already well-established there, 
since his supporters did not try to identify him with 
the Mahdi but with the Mansür (al-Tabari, ii, 1676), 
a messianic figure originating in Yemenite beliefs. In 
Kata was also spread the following hadith related by 
Tbrihim, son of Mubammad b. al-Hanafiyya, on the 
authority of his father on the authority of ‘All: “The 
Prophet said, "The Mahdi will be from us, the AA! al- 
Bayt. God will give him success in a single night 
(yuslihwha fi layla)'." The descent of the Mahdi from 
the Prophet was also affirmed in the hadith: "The 
Messenger of God said, ‘Even if only a single day of 
the earth were left, God would send a man from us 
‘who will fill it with justice as it had been filled with 
oppression." Though the hadith was widely spread 
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among the traditionists only by the Katan Fitr b. 
Khalifa (d. 153/770), it may well go back to the 
Companion Abu ‘I-Tufayl ‘Amir b. Wathila (d. ca. 
100/718-t9), known for his support of “Ali and his 
Shri sympathies, who claimed to have heard it 
from ‘All. The theme of the generous ruler was taken 
wp in Küfa by ‘Atiyya b. Sa‘d b. Diunada al-Kaysi 
(d. :::/720-30 or 127/744^5), considered a Shii, 
who related the following hadith on the authority 
of Abü Sa‘id al-Khudri: "The Prophet said, ‘A man 
will come forth from my family after an interval 
of time (“inda 'nkifd' min al-zaman) and the appear- 
ance of civil wars (fitan) whose liberality will be 
in throwing about (Aatby*») [money]. He will be 
called al-Saftah (= the generous) 

The early ‘Abbasid age until the time of 
the canonical collections of hadith. The 
‘Abbasid revolutionary movement aroused and was 
supported by messianic expectations and the hope 
for a restorer of religion and just rule from among the 
Ahl al-Bayt. The first ‘Abbasid caliph gave himself 
the Küfan messianic name al-Saffab in his inaugural 
sermon in the mosque of Küfa in 132/749. He was 
addressed as the MahdI of the Hashimis by the poet 
Sudayf (Aghini, iv, 93). The second ‘Abbasid 
caliph, Aba Dia‘far, was also called the Mahdi by 
his court poet, Abd Dulàma. During his reign, the 
‘Abbasid claim to the Mahdiship faced a severe 
challenge in the rising of the Hasanid Mubammad b. 
‘abd Allah in 145/762, who, having long been 
announced by the propaganda of his supporters as 
the expected Mahdl, appeared in Medina in accord- 
ance with the hadith predictions. After the suppres- 
sion of his revolt, the caliph adopted the messianic 
name al-Mansür and gave his son and crown prince 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allāh the surname al-Mahdi, 
presenting him to the public as the promised restorer. 
The latter after his accession sought to live up to 
the expectations concerning the Mahdi by releasing 
political prisoners and handing out liberal gifts, 
especially in the holy cities, 

Traditions about the Mahdi going back to this time 
reflect these developments. In support of the *Abba- 
sid revolutionary movement in Khurasin, the Shi% 
Yazid b. Abl Ziyad (d. 136/753-4) spread the following 
Badih im Küfa with an ismád going back to ‘Abd 
Allih b. Mas*üd: "While we were with the Messenger 
of God, there came some youths of the Band Hashim. 
When he saw them his eyes flowed with tears and 
his colour changed. We said, ʻO Messenger of God, 
we have for some time seen in your face something 
we dislike’. He said, ‘God has chosen for us, the 
People of the House, the hereafter over this world. 
The People of My House shall meet misfortune, 
banishment, and persecution until people will come 
from the east with black flags. They will ask for 
charity but will not be given it. Then they will 
fight and be victorious. Now they will be given what 
they had asked for, yet they will not accept it but will 
finally hand it (sc. the earth) over to a man of My 
Family. He will fill it with justice as they had filled 
it with injustice. Whoever of you will live to witness 
that, let him go there even though it be by creeping 
on snow (habue* Sala ‘lthaldj)'.” Even though this 
tradition, known as the Hadith of the flags, was rec- 
ognised by hadith experts to have been fabricated 
by Ibn Abi Ziyid, it greatly influenced the later 
expectations about the career of the Mahd! and was 
accepted by Iba Màdja in his X, al-Sunan, A parallel 
version with a Basran isndd was disseminated in 
Basra by Khilid al-Hadhdha? (d. 143-2/758-60): 
“The Messenger of God said, ‘Three men, each one 
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the son of a caliph, will fight at your treasure (Sinda 
Aansikum). None of them will obtain it, Then black 
flags will arise from the Two of tbem will 
kill you [brutally] as no people has even been killed’, 
Then he mentioned something I do not remember. 
He added, ‘When you see him, pledge allegiance to 
him, even though it be by creeping on snow. For heis 
the Vicegerent of God, the Mahd.” 

‘The “Abbasid claim to the Mahdlship found some 
marginal support among mostly Küfan traditionists. 
The following statement ascribed to ‘Abd Allah b, 
al‘Abbas was spread by Abd al-Malik b. Abt 
Ghaniyya al-KhuziG, a Küfan originating from 
Isfahan, presumably towards the end of the caliphate 
of al-MansOr or the beginning of the reign of al 
Mahdi: “By God, after that (namely after the twelve 
caliphs predicted in a hadith of the Prophet) there 
will be from us the Saffáb, the Mansür, and the 
Mahdi who will hand it (sc. the caliphate) over to 
‘Isa b. Maryam". Probably also a Küfan was Ibn 
Ditbir al-A‘mash, who about the same time trans- 
mitted a hadith ascribed to Abd Sa'id al-Kbudrt: 
heard the Messenger of God say, "The Ka'im is from 
us, from us is the Mansür, from us the Saffab, and 
from us the Mahdl. As for the Kaim, the caliphate 
will come to him without his spilling a cupping glass 
[of blood). As for the Mansür, no flag of his will 
be turned back. As for the Saffah, he will pour out 
money and blood in abundance; and the Mahdi 
will fill it (the earth) with justice as it had been 
filled with oppression’.” Ibn Dlábir added that he 
thought the Mansür was Abü Dja‘far (al-Mansür) 
and the Saffah the caliph al-Mahdi. The tradition 
was probably, however, not originally coined for 
the ‘Abbasids and may well be late Umayyad 
Küfan, going back to Ibn Djabir’s authority, the 
Küfan Abu ‘l-Waddak al-HamdánL A prediction 
that the Mahdi would be of the descendants of al- 
‘abbas was in the early ‘Abbasid age attributed to 
Ka'b al-Abbár by an otherwise unknown Yazid 
b. al-Walid al-Khuza® and transmitted by Muham- 
mad b. al-Walid al-BagbdAdl, a wawid of the Banü 
Hashim, 

The predominant mood among the traditionists, 
however, turned quickly against the ‘Abbasid preten- 
sions to the Mahdiship in favour of ‘Alid hopes. 
Traditions supporting the view that the Mahdi 
would be a descendant of Mubammad and his 
daughter Fatima spread in the early ‘Abbasid age 
outside Ku/a also. In Basra, ‘Imran al-Kattan, a 
supporter of the revolt of Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah 
and of his brother Ibrahim, circulated the following 
hadith on the authority of Katida: “The Messenger 
of God said, "The Mahdi will be from me, with a 
bald forehead and an aquiline nose, He will fill the 
earth with equity and justice as it was filled with in- 
Justice and oppression and will rule seven years’. 
Similar kadiths were spread, on the authority of Abu 
"Sida al-Nadil, by the pro-ShI Kadar! ‘Awf al 
A'rábl (d. 146/763-4) and other Basrans. In al-Rakka, 
Ziyad b. Bayán about this time disseminated the 
hadith of the Prophet, “The Mahdi will be of my 
family from the descendants of Fatima”, 

Support for the Hasanid Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allāh is reflected in tbe addition of “and his (the 
Mahdi's) father's name will agree with my father's 
name" to the hadith of Azim by some Küfan trans- 
mitters, Most likely in his favour the following 
tradition was circulated by Sbu‘ayb b. Khālid, a 
Küfan residing in Rayy: "*AI said while looking 
at his son al-Hasan, ‘Verily, this son of mine is a 
lord as the Prophet called him, and from his spine 
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will come forth a man who will be called by the name 
of your Prophet. He will resemble him in character 
but will not resemble him in shape. He will fill the 
earth with justice as it was filled with injustice" '. 

The Mahdi was, however, identified as a descen- 
dant of al-Husayn in a tradition attributed to ‘Aba 
Allāh b, “Amr b. alAs and spread at this time by 
“Abd Allah b. Lahl*a (d. 155/772) in Egypt: “A man 
‘of the offspring of al-Husayn will come forth from 
the east. Even if towering mountains were to con- 
front him, he would raze them and take paths in 
them". This tradition already reflects the expectation 
‘of a second rising, after the ‘Abbasid revolt, in 
the east. This expectation was now expressed in 
Predictions about an army in white clothes with 
‘small black flags led by a man, or a client, of Tamim 
named Shu‘ayb b. Salih, coming from Khurasan 
or Rayy to prepare the way for the MahdI. The ear- 
liest prophecies of this type seem to have origin- 
ated in ‘Irak but the bulk of them, often greatly 
elaborated, came from Egyptian and Syrian sources. 
In Egypt, ‘Abd Allāh b. Lahl'a fabricated numerous 
such traditions providing them with various ficti- 
tious ismáds. In Syria, similar traditions were re- 
lated on the authority of Artat b. al-Mundhir of 
Hims (d. 162 or 163/778-80), sometimes with an 
isndd going back to Kab al-Ahbár. Others were 
spread by the Damascene Abü Bakr b. ADI Maryam 
(d. 156/723). Further traditions of this type, known 
apparently in both Syria and Egypt, came from a 
transmission of Djabir (al-Dju'fl) from Abü Dja‘far 
(Muhammad al-Bakir), perhaps in book form. Since 
Djabir died in 132/750 at the latest, it is evident 
that this attribution is spurious. Some of these 
traditions describe in considerable detail the rise 
and career of the Sufyanf, his conquest and sacking 
of Küfa, his defeats at the hands of Shu'ayb, and 
the joining of the black flags from the Mashrik 
with the yellow flags from the Maghrib at the navel 
(surra) of Syria, ie. Damascus. The death of Mu- 
hammad b. ‘Abd Allâh is reflected in predictions, 
contained in the accounts ascribed to Djabir and 
Artat, that the Pure Soul (a-Nafs al-Zakiyya), 
a descendant of the Prophet, would be killed in the 
strife about Medina on the Abdjàr al-Zayt. The 
Mahdi will appear in Mecca, receive the allegiance 
of Shu'ayb, and after further fighting will defeat 
the Kalbi army and kill the Sufyani, According to 
some Syrian prophecies, he will reside in Jerusalem. 
His reign will last 24, 30, 39, or 40 years and he will 
be succeeded by caliphs of his family or by the Kah- 
{nl. The Mahdi thus is not closely associated in 
these traditions with the end of the world, but some 
of them predict a second MahdI who would conquer 
Constantinople and surrender the rule to Jesus upon 
his descent from heaven, 

Despite the rapid spread of traditions about the 
coming of the Mahdi, opposition to the belief in him 
as expressed earlier by al-Hasan al-Basrl did not 
entirely disappear among the hadith scholars. The 
‘Yemenite Muhammad b. Khalid al-DjanadI clad this 
‘opposition into a hadith of the Prophet, providing 
it with an isndd through al-Hasan al-Basri to the 
Companion Anas, “Matters will only grow in hard- 
ship, the world will only increase in backward move- 
ment, and the people in greed, The Hour will rise 
only on the worst of people. There will be no Mahdi 
but ‘Isa b. Maryarn". The hadith was given added 
prestige by the fact that al-ShafiT (d. 204/820) 
transmitted it from al-Djanadl. Included by Ibn 
Madja in his Sunan, it was later interpreted by 
supporters of the belief in the MahdI as meaning 


that no-one spoke in the cradle (mahd) except Jesus 
or that the MahdI would rule only in accordance with 
the instructions of Jesus since only the latter, as a 
prophet, was infallible (maim). Many hadith 
experts, among them al-Nasà'f, and Ibn Kayyim 
al-Djawziyya, rejected it as inauthentic. Lingering 
doubts concerning the Mahdi may partly account 
for the absence of any traditions about him in the 
Sahils of al-Bukhár! and Muslim. The Mahdi tradi- 
tions contained in the canonical Sunni Aadith collec- 
tions of Abū Dàwüd, al-Tirmidbl, Ibn Madj 
al-Nas¥ as well as the Musnad of Ibn 
were, however, numerous enough to provide a 
solid basis for the popular belief in the Mahdi. 

Later developments. Traditions about- the 
Mahdi were gathered also in the post-classical 
collections of hadith like those of al-Tabarini, al 
Hakim al-Naysabürl, and al-Baybaki. The eschat- 
ological tle cf the Mahdi became generally more 
pronounced. The view that the Mahdi would rule 
the Muslim community at the time of the descent 
of Jesus was commonly accepted doctrine now that 
he was identified with the leader of the prayer of 
the Muslims mentioned anonymously in earlier 
traditions who would offer to surrender his leader- 
ship to Jesus, Abu '-Hasan al-Aburi (d. 363/959) 
in his book on the merits (mandhib) of al-Sbàtis 
could claim a broad, successive transmission (tawdtur) 
of Mahdi traditions giving certainty that he would 
be of the Muslim community and that Jesus would 
pray behind him. Some of the acts which, according 
to earlier traditions, Jesus was to perform after his 
descent were now ascribed to the Mahdi, who would 
also aid him in the killing of the Dadjdjal [g.v.]. The 
Mahdi was more and more associated, too, with the 
great Muslim conquests predicted in maldhim tradi- 
tions for the final time of the world, especially those 
of Constantinople and Rome (Rimiyya), and was 
described as the ruler of the whole world. These 
tendencies are apparent in the traditions quoted 
by Aba Nu‘aym al-Işfahāni (d. 453/1066), who com- 
posed at least three different collections of kadiths 
on the Mahal. 

‘A new dimension in the career of the Mahdi 
appeared in the K, al-Tadhhira of Aba ‘Abd Allah 
Kurtubi (d. 671/1272) who quoted some traditions 
according to which he would first appear in Massa 
in the Sis in the Extreme Maghtib and only later 
would receive a second oath of allegiance in Mecca. 
He would, moreover, gather an army of Berber 
tribes and cross the straits to al-Andalus, whose 
earlier plight and spoliation at the bands of the in- 
fidels is graphically described. The Mahdi would 
then preach in the mosque of Seville, receive the 
allegiance of all the Muslims and conquer seventy 
towns of the Rim, Finally, he would sack the 
Church of Gold (Aanisat al-dhalad), but as his 
followers would quarrel over the division of the staff 
of Moses found there, the Küm would gain the upper 
hand and pursue the Muslims as far as al-Fayyüm 
in Egypt before the final victory of the Mahdi, These 
traditions, according to one of which the MahdI was 
to appear in $99/1202-3, are of late origin. They 
probably reflect the appearance of the Mahdi Ibn 
Türnart (d. 524/1130 [g.*.]) but express the hope for 
another Mahdi to reconquer al-Andalus. Ibn Tümart 
does not mention or allude to them in his description 
of the Mahdi, Ibn Khaldün, however, describes 
some similar beliefs propagated by western Süfis, 
Ton Kasi (d. 536/1141), Ibn al-‘Arabt (d. 638/1240), 
Ibn Sabin (d. 623-4/1226-7) and his disciple Ibn 
Abi Watil, quoting a work of the latter. These Süfls, 
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according to Ibn Khaldün, predicted that the Mahd! 
would appear in the Maghrib. He further reports 
that many people until his own time expected the 
advent of Mahdi at the fortress (ribdf) of Massa and 
travelled there in the hope of meeting him and 
pledging allegiance to him. At the beginning of the 
Bth/r4th century, a man pretending to be the Mahd! 
had gained some support there, but had soon been 
killed by the chiefs of the Masmida. Belief that the 
Mahdi would arise in Morocco remained widespread 
there until modern times. 

Eastern and Egyptian tradition largely ignored 
this development. Treatises dealing specifically 
the Mahdi, assembling large numbers of tradi- 
tions from the earlier collections, were produced 
by late traditionists like Yüsuf b. Yabyà al-Makdist 
al-Sulam! al-Dimashld, author of a «Ad al-durar fi 
akhbdr al-muntasar composed in 658/1260; al-Suyüti 
(d. gr1/x505), who in his al-C4rf al-wardi fi abhbar 
‘Mahdi used Abü Nu'aym al-Isfaháni's “Forty 
haditis on the Mahdi" as a base, adding to it exten- 
sively from other sources; and Ibn Hadjar al-Hay- 
tami (d. 973/1565) who, besides writing two treatises 
on the Mahdi, of which al-Kawl al-mukktasar fi 
Salamdt al-Mahdi al-muntayar is extant, included 
a discussion of the subject in his anti-Shi polemic 
al-Saud%k al-mubrika, The general tendency of 
these treatises was to harmonise the divergent tra- 
ditions. A few questions still aroused controversy. 
While Abū Nu‘aym al-Isfaháni had clearly favoured 
belief that the Mahdi would be a descendant of al- 
Husayn, Iba Kayyim al-Djawziyya, followed by Ibn 
Hadjar al-Haytaml, held the traditions affirming that 
the Mahdi would be a Hasanid to be better authen: 
ticated and argued that God preferred the descen- 
dants of al-Hasan in this respect since the latter 
had voluntarily renounced the caliphate out of 
compassion for the Muslim community while al- 
Husayn had waged a war coveting ‘This argu- 
meat was refuted by ‘All al-Harawl al-Karl (d. 
1014/1606) in his al-Mashrab al-wardi fi madhhab 
al-Mahdi, and ‘Abd al-Rabmán al-Aydartst (d. 
1192/1778), himself a descendant of al-Husayn, 
supported the view that a Husaynid would become 
the Mahdi. A theological problem arose about the 
prediction that Jesus would pray behind the Mahdi. 
Al-Taftazanl (d. 792/1390) argued in his commentary 
on the creed of al-Nasafl that, according to the 
sounder view, the Mahdi would follow Jesus in 
prayer since the latter, as a prophet, excelled him 
in religious rank. This view was rejected by Ibn 
Hadiar al-Haytamt and others with the argument 
that the initial prayer of Jesus behind the Mahdi 
was meant to signify his subjection to the shari‘a 
of Islam, not the superiority of the Mahal. The latter 
might therefore, as some traditions indicated, later 
pray behind Jesus. On the other hand, al-Suyutf, fol- 
lowed by al-Haytami, objected to the traditions 
raising the Mahdi in rank above Abü Bakr and ‘Umar 
as in conflict with the consensus that the two caliphs 
were the most excellent of mankind after the proph- 
ets. The objection was rejected by ‘All al-Kárt and 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rasül al-Barazandji in his 
ai-Ighá*a fi ashrat al-sd'a (finished in 1076/1665-6) 
with the argument that the consensus in this matter 
did not extend to the future. Influenced by Sufi 
ideas, they maintained that the Mahdi, being in- 
fallible (ma‘sim) in his judgement, would excel 
the two caliphs. 

A Saff doctrine on the Mabdt had been expounded 
by Ibn al-Arabi in chapter 366 of his al-Futiihat al- 
Makkiyys. He described the expected Mahdi, a 


descendant of al-Hasan, as the Seal of the Saints 
(khatm al-awsiy@), just as Mubammad bad been 
the Seal of the Prophets. The Mahdi would impose 
the law of Islam with the sword and jesus would 
be one of his wasirs. He would be infallible in his 
idjtihdd without relying on legal analogy (Myde), 
and the fubahd? of the schools would be his oppo- 
nents while the Süff saints would be his natural 
supporters. These views were further elaborated 
in the Süfi circles dependent on Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
thought, A different Saf doctrine, refuted at length 
by SAI! al-Karl, was that of the Indian Shaykh 
‘Abd Alh al-Hindi Makhdüm al-Mulk (see “arp 
ALLAH SULTANPÜRI in Suppl.], who taught that both 
the Mahd! and Jesus would apply the legal doctrine 
of Abü Hanifa. This view was still propagated by a 
Hanafi shaykh in Medina in the time of al-Barazandil, 
who succeeded in discrediting him. AIT al-Kàrl also 
censured the doctrine of the Mahdiyya who believed 
that their former skay&h, who had died in Khurisán, 
had been the Mahdi and considered all Muslims 
denying this claim as infidels [see wAupAwIVYA], 

in spite of the support of the belief in the Mabat 
by some prominent traditionists and Süfls, it never 
became an essential part of Suma! religious doctrine, 
Sunni creeds mention it but rarely. Many famous 
scholars like al-Ghazall avoided discussing the sub- 
ject. This attitude was often probably less motivated 
by doubts concerning the truth of the belief than by 
fear of encouraging politically disruptive movements. 
in the Muslim community. Open criticism of the 
belief like that of Ibn Khaldün who, in his Mwkaddi- 
ma, undertook to refute the authenticity of all 
hadiths concerning the Mahdi, was exceptional. 

Shi*i doctrine. Among the Shi'a, especially the 
more radical groups, longing for a restorer of justice 
and religion has usually been most intense. Belief in 
the coming of the Mahdi of the Family of the Prophet 
became a central aspect of the faith in radical 
Shi'ism in contrast to Sunnism, Distinctively ShFT 
was also tle common belief in a temporary absence 
or occultation (ghayba) of the Mahd! and his eventual 
return in glory. As various members of the Akl al- 
Bayt were identified as the MahdI but failed to 
fulfill the expectations about him in their lifetime, 
their followers transferred their hopes to a second 
coming. The pattern was already set in regard to 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, whose death was 
denied by the Kaysaniyya (4.7. They believed that 
he was hidden in the mountains of Radwa and would 
return to rule the world. Similar beliefs arose around 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya’s son Abo Hashim 
(d. 98/716), the Djaarid ‘Abd Allah b. Mu'awiya 
(d. ca. 130/748), Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Nafs al- 
Zakiyya (d. 145/762), Dia*far al-Sádik (d. 148/765) 
and numerous other *Alids during the next centuries. 
The Shit Mahdi was commonly given the epithet 
al-K@im, the first one perhaps Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya in his occultation. It has been suggested. 
that the term may be connected with the epithet 
Atm found in Aramaic Samaritan texts and trans- 
lated into Greek as bavi (see G, Widengren, Mu- 
hammad the Apostle of God and his ascension, Uppsala 
1955, 79; P. Crone and M. Cook, Hagarism, Cam- 
bridge 1977, 165). In Samaritan and gnostic usage, 
the term appears to have the meaning of "the living 
one". Whatever the origin of the Arabic term, it is 
clear that in SHIT usage it came to be understood 
as the one who will rise and rule (see §A’mM AL 
MUHAMMAD]. It was in common use before the end 
of the Umayyad age and largely replaced the term 
Mahdi in Imamt tradition. 
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Doctrine on the ghayba of the Mahdi was greatly 
developed after the death of the seventh Imam Misi 
al-Kazim (183/799) among the Wakifa [y.v.], who con- 
sidered him the last Imdm and expected his return as 
the Mahdl. While most of them believed that he had 
not died and was alive hiding, others held that he had 
died and would rise from death. They relied on state- 
ments attributed to Imam Dja‘far to the effect that 
the Mahdi was called the Kaim because he would 
rise (yatüm) after having died. A book on the ghayta 
was written by one of the founders of the Wakifa 
in Küía, al-Hasan b. All b. ADI Hamza al-Batd'inl, 
Other books on the ghayba are known io have been 
written by the Küfan Wakifls ‘Abd Allah b. Diabala 
ld. 210/834), “Ali b. Umar al-A‘radj, ‘All b. al- 
Hasan al-Tatarl (d. 263/876-7), and al-Hasan b. 
Mubammad b. Sama‘a (d. 263/8767). A Walif 
was perhaps also Ibráhim b. Sli al-Anmāț! (Küfan, 
first half of the 3rd/oth century), author of a K, al- 
Ghayba. Books on the ghayba were, however, in 
the same period also composed by some Imáml 
scholars who believed in the continuation of the 
imámate after Müsi, like al-‘Abbis al-Nashirl 
(d. 2:9 or 220/834-5) and the KGfan Fatbi ‘AI b. 
al-Hasan b. Fadil. 

The doctrine of the ghayba was thus well-docu- 
mented by traditions of the /máms before the occul- 
tation of the Twelfth Imám whom the majority of 
the Imamiyya came to consider as the Mahdi after 
the death of the eleventh, al-Hasan b. Ali al-‘Askarl, 
in 260/874. Such earlier traditions could now be 
used and adapted to support the doctrine of the 
Mahdiship of the Twelfth Imam, Of Wàkiff origin 
was, for instance, the tradition attributed to Zmám 
Mubammad al-Bakir and transmitted by al-Hasan 
b. *All b. ADI Hamza and now applied to the Twelfth 
Imam: "In the Lord of this Order (sáhib hddhd al- 
amr) there will be a precedent (sunna) from Moses, 
a precedent from Jesus, a precedent from Joseph, 
and a precedent from Muhammad. As for the prece- 
dent from Moses, he will be afraid and watchful 
(Mii?if yatarabhab) ; as for Jesus, it will be said about 
him what was said about Jesus; as for Joseph, im- 
prisonment and concealment (al-sidjn wa 'l-ghayba); 
as for Mubammad, his rising with the sword, following 
his conduct and explaining his traditions..." The 
tradition clearly refers to the imprisonment of Misi 
al-Kágim and to the false claim that he had been 
killed by his enemies. Also cf Wakiff origin were 
traditions attributed to wm Djaʻfar about the two 
occultations (ghaybaldn) of the Mahdi like the 
following: "The Master of this Order will have two 
occultations. One will be longer so that it will even 
be said, ‘He has died"; and some will say, ‘He has 
been killed’. No one but a few of his followers will 
remain loyal to him. None of his sons nor anyone 
else will have knowledge of his place except the client 
in charge of his affairs". The two absences referred 
to the two arrests of Jmdm Musi who had been 
briefly imprisoned under the caliph al-Mahdi before 
his final imprisonment by Hürün al-Rashid from 
which he did not return. Such traditions were now 
interpreted as referring to the Lesser and the Greater 
ghayba [pu] of the Twelfth Imam, Twelver ShIT 
doctrine on the Ka%im-Mahdi and on his Occulta- 
tion, based on traditions attributed to the Imdms, 
was authoritatively elaborated by Muhammad b. 
Ibrabim al-Nu‘manl (middle of the 4th/zoth century) 
in his K. al-Ghayba, by Ibn Bübüya (d. 381/991) in 
his Ikmál al-din, and by Shaykh al-Tüsi (d. 460/1068) 
in his K. al-Ghayba. 

Imm traditions about the career of the Mahdi 


after his advent largely reflect Sunni traditions, He 
will be the lord of the sword and rule the world. 
Jesus will pray behind him after his descent from 
heaven. This did not raise a theological problem as 
in Sunnism, since the Mahdi, like all other /máms, 
according to prevalent Imam! doctrine, excels all 
prophets except Mubammad in religious rank, 
Specifically Shi* is the expectation that the Mahdi 
will force all Muslims to accept the Sh! belief, Imam 
Dia'far is quoted as stating: "When the Ka’im of 
us rises, he will offer the faith to every opponent. 
(Le. of *AII, násit). Either he will enter in it truly, 
or he will cut his neck or force him to pay the djizya 
as the non-Muslims (ah! al-dhimma) pay it now. He 
will gird himself with a travel bag and expel them 
from the towns to the countryside (sawdd)”. Th 

Kaim will also enforce the law as laid down by the 
Imáms, and accordingly prevent Muslims from re- 
pudiating their wives except by the faldk al-sunna. 
‘The Mahdi thus was expected to restore the shari‘a 
of Islam integrally, and this has always been orthodox 
Imám! doctrine. More radical doctrine was propa- 
gated by the Kardmita [see KARMATI], who held 
that the Mahdi would abrogate the sharia and 
bring a new message, According to al-Nawbakhtl 
(Firah al-shi'a, ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 1931, 62), they 
terpreted a statement ascribed to Imam Dia‘far, 
“If our Ka?im were to rise you would learn the 
urn anew", in that sense. Similar ideas appear 
to be expressed in another statement ascribed to 
Imám Djaʻfar, "When our K@im rises, he will 
bring a different order than what was before (dj@a 
biamr^ ghayri "Hladki kana)", 

Countering Sunni criticism, Imämi apologetics en- 
deavoured to prove that the description of the Mahdi 
contained ia Sunni hadiths applied to the Twelfth 
Imm and that the longevity of the Mahd implied in 
the doctrine of the gkayba was not unreasonable in 
view of revealed data about Khidr, Jesus, and the 
Dagjdjal, and secular reports about long-lived men 
(mu‘ammarin). Such apologetics gained considerable 
momentum in the middle of the 7th/rsth century 
when several Sunni scholars supported the [mami 
belief that the Twelfth Imam was the Expected 
Mahdi. In 648/1250-1 the Syrian Shafi traditionist 
Mubammad b. Yüsuf al-Gangjf al-Kurogbi, later 
(638/1260) murdered in Damascus for co-operation 
with the Mongol conquerors, composed a X. al-Bayiin 
fi akhbār sáhib al-samdn in which he proved the 
Mahdiship of the Twelfth /mám relying solely on. 
Sunni traditions. In 650/252 Kamal al-Din Mu- 
bammad b. Talba al-‘Adawi al-Niplbtal, a Shilid 
scholar and former vizier of the Artulid al-Malik 
al-Saʻid of Mardin, completed in Aleppo his Mafálib. 
aal-swiil ft mandbib dl al-rasat in which he supported 
the imamate of the Twelve Iméms and answered 
Sunni objections to the belief that the Twelfth 
Imam was the Mahdi, The Sibi Ibn al-Diawzi, 
shortly before his death in 654/1256 in Damascus, 
wrote his Tadkhirat khowáss al-umma bi-dhikr khasdis 
al-@imma assembling reports from Sunni sources 
about the virtues of ‘All and his descendants, 
especially the Twelve Jmdms, and at the end affirmed 
that the Twelfth Jmam was the Lord of the Time, 
the Expected Kim and Mahdl. In support, he 
quoted the following hadith, terming it well-known 
(maghhr), "The Messenger of God said, 'At the end 
of time, a man of my descendants will come forth 
whose name is like my name and whose kwnya is 
like my Awnya. He will fill the earth with justice 
as it was filled with injustice. That is the Mahdi" 
He thus avoided one of the major Sunn! objections 
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to the Mahdiship of the Twelfth mm, Muhammad 
b. al-Hasan, viz. that the hadith of ‘Asim in its 
expanded form stipulated the identity of the father's 
name of the Mahdi with that of the Prophet's father. 
AV-Gandil, on the other hand, quoted the testimony 
of al-Aburi that this stipulation had been added to 
the hadith by the Küfan transmitter Za?ida (d. 160-1/ 
777-8). A problem arose also about the Sunni hadith, 
related by Ibn Hanbal and others, "The Prophet 
said, 'A community will not perish among whom I 
am the first, Jesus is the last, and the Mahdi is in 
the middle (/f wasalik) ". This implied that Jesus 
‘would remain after the Mahdi and there would be no 
Imam before the end of the world, as against a 
cardinal Im4m dogma. Al-Gangjl therefore inter- 
preted the Hadith as meaning that Jesus should be 
the last caller (di) inviting mankind to accept 
Islam but would not survive the Mahdi, 

Testimony in support of the Mahdiship of the 
Twelfth Imm by these Sunni authors, as also of 
later ones like the MalikI scholar Ibn al-Sabbágh 
al-Isfahust al-Makki (d. 855/r451), a Maghribi 
resident in Mecca, and, more recently, the Hanafi 
Nakshband! Shaykh Sulayman b. Ibrahim al- 
Kundüzi al-Balkhi (d. 1294/1877 in Istanbul), was 
regularly noted by Imam! apologists. The works of 
al-Gangji and Kamil al-Din Ibn Talba were exten- 
sively quoted already by “Ali b. Isa al-Irbill (d. 
692/1293) in his Kashf al-ghumma fi ma'rifat al- 
aimma, which in turn won positive comment from 
Sunni authors because of its extensive reliance 
on Sunal sources, Further support for the Mahdi- 
ship of the Twelfth Imdm came from Süff circles. 
Already Aba Bakr al-Bayhaki (d. 458/1066) had 
noted that some Sift gnostics (djamd‘a min akl al- 
Aagkf) agreed with the Imáml doctrine about the 
identity of the Mahdi and his ghayba. The Persian 
Soft Sadr al-Din Ibrahim al-Hammayi (late 7th/r3th 
century) supported Imámi doctrine on the Mahdi in 
his Farüidal-simia yn. The Egyptian Süff al-Sha‘rant, 
while generally showing no sympathy for ShFism, 
affirmed in his al-Yawdhtt wa "-diawdkir (written 
in 956/1551) that the Mahdi was a son of Imām al- 
Hasan al-fAskarl born in the year 255/869 and would 
remain alive until his meeting with Jesus. His 
advent could be expected after the year 1030/1621. 
He based his assertion on the testimony of the 
Saft Shaykh Hasan al-‘Iraigl, who claimed to have 
met the Mahdi, and on a spurious quotation from 
Ton al‘Arabl's al-Fusdhdt al-Makkiyya identifying 
the Expected Mahdi with the Twelfth Imam. This 
quotation of Ibn al-‘Arabl was noted and accepted 
by both Imam! and Sunni scholars. The Egyptian 
Shaykh al-Sabban (d. 1206/1792), in his Is‘a/ al- 
rüzkibtn ft strat al-Mustajd wa-fadd"il ahl baytih al- 
fakirin, censured Ibn al-‘Arabl for supporting such 
a view against the clear evidence of the traditions 
accepted by Sunn! scholars. Al-Sabbàn was in turn 
taken to task for criticising Ibn al-‘Arabl by Hasan 
al-‘Idwi al-Hamzawi [Qv.in Suppl], who in his 
Maskárik al-anwar (first published in 1275/1858-9) 
maintained that the Süfl gnostics were the most 
truthful interpreters of the prophetic tradition. In 
order to blunt the ShI implications of al-Shatrint's 
statement, al-Idwi quoted it, adding a thousand 
years to the birthdate of the Mahdi and suppressing 
both the date for his advent and Shaykh Hasan 
al-‘frald’s claim to have met him. The Mahdi thus 
was born in 1255/1839 and was merely a descendant 
of the eleventh Imam, not the Twelfth Imám of the 
Shi'a. Al-Idwi's false quotation of al-Sharün! was 
copied by the Egyptian Shaykh al-Shablangjf in his 


Naw al-absar fi mandkib al-nabi al-mubhté composed 
in 2290/1873. 

In pre-Fatimid Ismi"llism, the terms Mahdi and 
Kim were both used, as in ImAm! Shfism, for the 
expected messianic Imm. After the rise of the 
Fatimids, some of the predictions concerning the 
Mahdl were held to have been realised by the Fatimid 
caliph al-Mahdi, the founder of the dynasty, while 
others would be fulfilled by his successors. This 
theory was elaborated by the Kadi al-Nu‘min 
(d. 363/974) in his K. Shark al-abkbar where he quoted 
numerous traditions about the Mahdi from Sunni, 
Imm, and Zaydi sources and applied them to al- 
Mahdi and his successors, partially by interpreting 
them figuratively (see W. Ivanov, Ismaili tradition 
concerning the rise of the Fatimids, London 1942, 
97-122, Ar. texts, 1-31). The name al-Mahdi was 
henceforth reserved to the first Fatimid caliph, 
while the eschatological Imdm and Seventh Apostle 
still expected for the future was only called the 
Keim. 

Among the Zaydls, whose doctrine did not raise 
the nature of the Imárs to a superhuman level, Mah- 
dI expectations have generally been weak or mar- 
ginal, The heresiographer Abü sà al-Warrik 
reported that some Zaydl groups (Djiridiyya) 
expected the return of Mubammad b. Abd Allah 
al-Nafs al-Zakiyya, Mubammad b. al-Kasim Sübib 
al-Tálikán (d. 219/834), or Yabyá b. (Umar, who led 
a popular revolt in Küfa in 256/864. Their views 
have, however, left no trace in Zaydi tradition. A 
more serious Mahdistic movement arose in the 
Yaman around the Zaydi Imam al-Husayn b. al- 
Küsin al-Iyant (4ot-4/t010-13), who claimed to 
be the Expected Mahdl. His death was denied by his 
family and followers, known as the Eusayniyya, and 
his successors did not claim the title of Imdm in ex- 
pectation of his return, The sect of the Husayniyya, 
opposed by the majority of the Zaydls, survived until 
the &thirsth century. It is characteristic for the in- 
significance of Mahdi expectations among the Zaydts 
that the Sayyid Hamldán (7th/r3th century), re- 
presenting Zaydl orthodoxy, could recognise al- 
Husayn b. al-Kasim as the Mahdi, who had appeared 
at the time predicted by the Prophet, while censuring 
those of his supporters who raised his rank above 
that of the ZaydI Imāms before him and refused to 
recognise those after him (see W. Madelung, Der 
Imam al-Qasim ibn Ibrāhim, Berlin 1965, 198-200). 
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AL-MAHDI, Anō ĉano ALLA Mumamman, the 
third *Abbásid caliph. 

The son of the caliph al-Mansur, he was born, 
probably in 126 or x27/743-5 in Idhadj in Khüzistin 
when his father was involved in the ill-fated rebel- 
lion of Abd Allah b. Mu‘dwiya (g.0.] against the Um- 
ayyads in that area. As soon as he was of age, his 
father began to train him in political affairs, In 
141/758-9 he was sent to Rayy as governor of Khura- 
sin, He did not settle in Marw himself or take an ac- 
tive part in the campaigns against the various rebels 
in the area, but remained in Rayy acting as an inter- 
mediary between the Khurásini supporters of the 
régime and the caliph in ‘Irak. This role enabled him 
to build up a substantial following among the Khura- 
sānis, who were to be his main supporters in his 
struggle to secure the succession to the caliphate. 
In 144/762 he visited ‘Irak briefly to marry his 
first cousin Rayta, daughter of the first ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Saffab, before returning to Khurásán, where 
he remained until 151/768. He had his own court in 
Rayy, and a new administrative quarter was added to 
the city during the period of his residence. 

‘Al-Saffib had laid down that al-Mansür should 
be succeeded as caliph by his nephew ‘Isa b. Masa, 
but after his accession al-Mansür worked to secure 
a position for al-Mahdi; in 141/758-9 he was made 
‘Isa’s heir, while in 147/764 pressure from the caliph, 
and from the Khurasini soldiers stationed in "Iri, 
forced "Isà to resign his position and accept al-Mahdi 
as heir-apparent. 


On the death of al-Mansür, on the Pilgrimage of 
158[October 775, al-Mahdi, who was already in Bagh- 

jd, succeeded to the throne without opposition. 
Al-Mahdi’s policies were in many ways a continuation 
of his father's, and like al-Mangür he continued to 
rely on the Khurásáni army and members of the ‘Ab- 
basid family as the main supporters of the régime. He 
seems to have emphasised more strongly than his two. 
predecessors the religious nature of his office and 
the role of the caliph as the champion of Islam. His 
regnal title of al-Mahdi, a title previously adopted 
by *Alid pretenders to the caliphate, was an indica- 
tion of this. He also showed his concern for religion 
by the enlargement of mosques, at Mecca and Basra 
and the Aksa in Jerusalem, hy improving the water 
supply on the Pilgrimage route from “Irak to the 
Hidjz and by organising expeditions against the 
Byzantines. The concern for the Aadjdj and the 
diihàd was part of a policy to establish the caliph as 
leader of the Muslim community as a whole, He also 
sought to maintain the purity of the religion by 
vigorous suppression of the indies [q.v.], dualist or 
gnostic heretics, some of whom were executed. 

He attempted to heal the rift which had developed 
in the family of the Prophet between the Abbasids 
and the ‘Alids and which had led to the rebellion 
of Muhammad "the Pure Soul" in 145/762. He in- 
vited members of the *Alid family to court and grant- 
ed them pensions, as well as trying to reconcile their 
traditional supporters among the people of Medina 
by recruiting a guard of Ansar and by the distribu- 
tion of largesse, In the main, this policy seems to 
have been successful and there were no large-scale 
*Alid disturbances during the reign. 

Al-Mahdi's main adviser in his relations with the 
*Alid was the mazir Ya'küb b. Dawad, who had made 
contacts with members of the family in prison and 
who in 160/777 placed his services at the disposal 
of the caliph. Yatküb succeeded in reconciling with 
the caliph some prominent ‘Alid dissidents, and in 
doing so acquired enormous power, supervising al- 
most the entire administration and most government 
appointments, He failed however, to win over the 
most active and militant ‘Alid, ‘Isi b. Zayd, who 
continued in hiding as a focus for opposition and 
this failure, coupled with resentment felt by many 
others at court against his influence, led to his fall 
and imprisonment in 166/782-3. 

The power attained by Ya/küb points to the 
general increase in power of the bureaucracy and the 
secretaries (Autta, sing. Adtib [q]) during the 
reign of al-Mahdi. Until this time, the Auttié had 
acted as individual secretaries to rulers but now, 
under the leadership of the Barmakid [see At-bARÀ- 
mixa] family, they came to form an important pres- 
sure group at court. From 161/7778, Yahya b. 
‘Khalid al-Barmak! became tutor and adviser to the 
young prince Hárün, later the caliph al-Rashid, 
thus becoming one of the most influential figures 
at court. The rise of the kuftd® at this time provoked 
a reaction among the leaders of the Khurasani army, 
who felt that their position was being threatened, 
and the caliph was warned that he was in danger 
of losing the support of his army by his great-uncle 
‘Abd al-Samad b. ‘All. The tension between the 
bureaucrats and the military which originated at 
this time was to be a continuing feature of “Abbasid 
politics. 

AlMahdi's reign was in the main a period of 
peace and prosperity. There were disturbances in 
Khorásün, notably the prolonged rebellion of al- 
Mukanna‘ {¢.c.] between about 159/775-6 and 163/780, 
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which was only suppressed by considerable military 
effort. Elsewhere, Muslim armies expanded the in- 
fluence of the caliphate; on the eastern frontiers 
of Khurasan, Farghana [q.v.) was attacked, and al- 
‘Ya‘kObI gives a somewhat fanciful list of eastern 
monarchs who are said to have acknowledged the 
caliph's authority, including the Kings of Tibet 
and China. There was aiso a maritime expedition 
against the unbelievers in Sind. As usual, however, 
the main military effort was concentrated on the 
Byzantine frontier. In 162/778-9 the Byzantines 
destroyed the Muslim outpost of al-Hadath [;7.], and 
the caliph responded by sending his son Hardn on 
two expeditions in 163/780 and 165/782, which raided 
the empire without making any lasting territorial 


gains. 
Al-Mahdi designated as his heirs two of his sons 
by his favourite wife al-Khayzurán [p], Misi, 
who took the title of al-Hádl, and Haran, who took 
the title of al-Rashid. Both these were given re- 
sponsibilities in their father's lifetime, MOSA in 
Baghdad, where he developed close links with the 
Khurasinl soldiery, and Hárün in Syria and the 
Byzantine frontier regions. The arrangement was 
that Masi should succeed and be followed by his 
brother Haran, but there were indications that the 
caliph, persuaded by al-Khayzurin, was about to 
change these dispositions at the time of his death, 
Nothing had been done, however, when he died on 
22 Muharram r69/4 August 785 at Masabaghin, 
probably as the result of a hunting accident. 
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AL-MAHDI [See iw TOMART; ALAAMDIYYA). 
ALMAHDI, MUWAMNAD B. ISHAM B. “ABD AL- 
DJABBĀR B. "ABD AL-RAHMAN AL-NASIR, ABU "L- 
Watt, eleventh Umayyad caliph of Spain. 
He held power on two occasious, first as successor 
to Hisham II al-Mwayyad [q.n], and again in 
Sulayman b. Hakam al-MustaSin’s [gs.] place in 
the period of general rebellion which at the end of 
the 4th-beginning of the sth/1ith century immedi- 
ately preceded the establishment throughout Muslim 
Spain of petty independent rulers, the Mulik al- 
Tawa*if |q. 
The third of the ‘Amirid fddjibs, ‘Abd al-Rabman 
b. al-Maasür, surnamed Sanchol, from the moment 
he succeeded his brother ‘Abd al-Malik al-Muzaffar, 
abandoned himself to all sorts of excesses and was 
able to take advantage of the weakness of the titu- 
lar caliph, Hisham II al-Mu'ayyad, to get himself 
designated heir-apparent. This decision at once 
aroused the indignation of various members of the 


caliph’s family, thus excluded from the throne; they 
arranged that one of their number, Muhammad b. 
‘Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Djabbar, a great-grandson of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman III al-Nasir, who had many followers 
among the mob of Cordova, should head a rebellion. 
Advantage was taken of an expedition, which ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Sanchol was to lead in person against the 
Christians of Galicia, to raise the standard of re- 
bellion. On 16 Diumida II 399/15 February roo9, 
Mubammad b. Hisham attacked the palace of Cor- 
dova, where the caliph Hisham was with a small 
number of followers who had remained faithful to 
him. He captured the palace and at once took steps 
to make Hishim sign his abdication and had himself 
proclaimed caliph. The whole population of Cordova 
was in arms and plundered the ‘Amirid town of 
al-Madina al-Zāhira (¢.0,]. All the treasure accumu- 
lated there, including a vast sum in money, was 
seized and brought to the new caliph who, to destroy 
‘Amirid power for ever, demolished completely and 
set fire to the town which the great Addjid al-Mansür 
had built only a few years before. At the same time, 
Muhammad b. Hisham, who had adopted the hono- 
tific lakab of al-Mahdi, took steps to meet the 
counter-attack expected from ‘Abd al-Rabmáa 
Sanchol. Warned of what had happened in Cordova 
and of the destruction of al-Madina al-Zabira, 
the Addjib, full of anxiety, pitched his camp at 
Calatrava (Kalat Rabab (¢.v.]) and endeavoured 
to secure the fidelity of his troops, who were mainly 
Berbers. He was soon forced to witness their detection 
and went to Cordova in the hope of finding new 
partisans there. But on the way back he was cap- 
tured by emissaries of al-Mahdi in a monastery of 
the Sierra Morena and executed at the end of Dju- 
mäda II 399/1 March 1009. His body was crucified 
in Cordova. 

Muhammad al-Mahdi, once the power was in his 
hands, soon alienated the principal Berber chiefs 
of his army as well as his relatives of the Umay- 
yad house, A rebellion against him was planned by 
his adversaries, The Berbers put at their head an 
Umayyad pretender, Hishám b. Sulayman b. al 
whom they proclaimed caliph with the title al- 
Rashid, and laid siege to Cordova. Al-Mahdi made 
a sortie, routed them and the pretender was killed. 
The Berbers then chose a new Umayyad prince, 
Sulayman b. al-Hakam, and at the same time appeal- 
ed for assistance to Sancho Garcez and his Castilians. 
In spite of all the efforts of al-Mahdi, the blockade 
of Cordova became more and more strict. He then 
tried to put on the throne the caliph Hisham II b. 
al-Mwayyad whom he had himself deposed and then 
given out as dead, but this was in vain. On r6 Rabi“ 
1 4002 November 1009 the palace of the caliph 
was in the hands of the besiegers. Al-MahdT's only 
hope was to hide himself, The pretender of the 
Berbers, Sulayman, received the oath of alligiance 
at Cordova and assumed the honorific title of al- 
Mustain bi'llah. 

In the following month, al-Mahdi was able to 
leave Cordova secretly and seek refuge in Toledo, 
where he was well received by the inhabitants. He 
then sought and obtained an alliance with the Cata- 
lans (Ifrandj) who marched with him on Cordova in 
Shawwal 4oo/May-June 1910. The town was taken 
and the second reign of al-Mahdi began with a 
bloody persecution of all the Berbers in Cordova, 
To avenge the wrongs of their fellow-countrymen 
in the capital, the Berbers in the army of Sulaymin 
al-Musta'in returned to besiege the city, Al-Mabdl, 
betrayed by his retainers, was slain during the siege 
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in the palace in Cordova by some ‘Amirid slaves on 

8 Dhu "-Hididia 400/23 July 1010. His first reign 

bad lasted nine months, the second less than two. 
Bibliography: lon dhar al-Beyan al- 

mughrib, iii, ed. E. Lévi«Provengal, Paris 1928 

(very detailed account); al-Nuwayrl, Kitab 

Nihdyat al-arab, ed. and tr. M. Gaspar Remiro, 

Granada 1916, index; Abd al-Wabid al-Marrá- 

kugbl, Kéb al-Mv‘ajib, ed. Dozy, 28-9, tr. 

Fagnan, 34-6; Ibn Khaldn, Kélab al-‘Tbar, 

Bolak, iv, 149 ff.; Tbn al-Athir, Kamil = Annales 

du Maghreb et de l'Espagne, tr. Fagnan, index; 

alMakkarl, Nafk alib (Analectes, 278-9); Ibn 
al-Abbár, al-Hulla al-siyar@, in Dozy, Notices 

159-60, ed. H. Mu'mis, Cairo 1963-4, ii, 5f 

R. Dozy, Histoire des Musulmans d'Espagne, i 

271-300; E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. mus, 

297-315. (E. Lévi-PROVENGAL) 

MAHDI ‘ALI KHAN, the most outstanding 
vizier of the later Nawwibs of Awadh. 

He started his career from the early reign of 
Nawwab Sacidat ‘Ali Khin (1798-1814) as a chakla- 
dár (an officer of one of the revenue districts) of 
#rahla Muhammadi and then of Faydabid. His ad- 
ministration made the hakas under his control 
exceedingly prosperous. He himself became fabu- 
lously rich and was made a minister. Early in the 
reign of Sa'üdat ‘Ali Khan's successor Ghazi al-Din 
Haydar (1814-27), Mahdi ‘Ali lost bis position be- 
cause of his resentments at the interference of the 
Awadh Resident Colonel Baillie with the Awadh 
administration, Much of his property was seized 
and he was imprisoned. After bis release from prison, 
he moved to the British territory at Fatbgafh in 
1824 and began to live in a grand style. After the 
death of Gbàat al-Din Haydar in October 1827, his 
son Nasir al-Din Haydar appointed Mahdi ‘AI as 
his naid (chief minister), The Governor-General 
Lord William Bentinck was highly impressed by 
Mahdi «Al's administrative abilities and supported 
his schemes. Mahdi ‘All reduced the salaries of 
undeserving favourites of the court, slashed the 
stipend of the ladies of the palace and even curtailed 
the expenses of the King. After four years of strong 
rule he was dismissed in 1832 on the pretext of 
behaving arrogantly towards the Queen Mother and 
an incompetent minister called Rawshan al-Dawla 
was appointed in his place. The reforms introduced 
by Mahdi ‘Ait were speedily reversed and the pros- 
perity of the kingdom declined. Mahdi “Alī retired 
to Farrukhabad and died in obscurity. 

Bibliography: Sayyid Ghulàm ‘All Nakawi, 

‘Imad al-Sa‘tdat, Lucknow 1897; ‘Abd al-Abad 

b. Mawlawi Muhammad Faik, Wakai- dit 

padkir, British Museum, Or., 1876; Sayyid Kamal 

al-Din Haydar, Sawénih-i Salajin-i Awadh jin 

Urdu), Lucknow 1896; H. C. Irwin, The garden of 

India, London 1880. (S. A. A. Rizvi) 

MAHDI KHAN ASTARABADI, Mirza (Mu- 
WAMMAD) court secretary and historian of 
Nadir Shih of Iran (reigned r148-60/1736-47), 
author of the Tariki Nādiri (also known as 
Diahängushā-yi Nádiri). 

Little is known for certain about the life of Mirzà 
Mahdi Khün, nct even the dates of his birth and 
death. The tathatlus by which he is sometimes 
called, Kawkebl, is likewise disputed (Shahidl, 
pp. md). He was presumably born at Astarābād, the 
son of one Muhammad Naşir, and apparently moved 
to the capital Iíahán during the twilight of the 
Safawid dynasty or the Afghàn occupation of Iran. 
According to documents in his collected official 


correspondence (Munshaét; see Anwir, pp. sih, 
pandi; Shahids, pp. mdj), he wrote a formal con- 
gratulation to Nadir on his capture of Isfahan in 
1142/1729. For the next seventeen years he served 
Nadir as head of the secretariat (munshi al-mamalik), 
then after his coronations as official historian (wahia 
niwis). In spring of 1160/1747 he was sent together 
with Mustafa Khan Bigdill Shamia on an embassy 
to the Ottoman court in order to ratify the peace 
treaty recently concluded by Nadir. They had gone 
no farther than Baghdad when the news of the 
Shah's assassination overtook them, and the embassy 
was discontinued. Mirza Mahdi returned to Iran 
and spent the remainder of his life in retirement 
—whether at Mashhad, Tabriz or elsewhere is 
lunvertain—completing the historical and philologi- 
cal works which he had begun during his service with 
Nadir. He died some time between 1162/2749 and 
1182/1768. 

Mirzà Mahdi is chiefly remembered for his two 
histories of N&dir Shih, the Diahdngugki-yi Nádiri 
and the Durra-yi nádira. The former is a detailed 
year-by-year record of Nidir’s career, particularly 
of his military campaigns, though marred by an ex- 
pedient eulogy of his patron; it became the inspira- 
tion and model for several histories of the subsequent 
Alshirid and Zand periods, notabiy the Ta?rikh-i 
Gifi-gushà of Mirzà Sadik Nami, The Durra-yi nddira 
(“Rare pearl") treats the same material in the florid 
and abstruse style initiated by the Il-Khdnid his- 
torian Wassaf, as a tour-de-force of forced metaphors 
and Arabic quotations, Mirzi Mahdi also made 
valuable contributions to Turkish studies with his 
Sanglikh, a Persian dictionary of eastern Turkish 
(Caghatiy) based on the poetry of Mir ‘Alt Shir 
Nawa%, and with his Caghatay grammar, Mabini 
al-lugha. 

Bibliography : Mirzà Mahdi's works have been 
published in the following editions, which provide 
further information about the manuscripts avail- 
able and the authors life and works: Durra-yi 
nddira, ed. Sayyid Dia‘far Shahidi, Tehran 1341/ 
1963; Diahdnguski-yi Nadiri, ed. Sayyid “Abd 
Allah Anwar, Tebran 1341/1953 (this work was 
translated by Sir William Jones into French as 
Histoire de Nader-Chah, Paris 1770, and into 
English in an abridged version, The history of the 

of Nadir Shah, London 1773—both versions 
being uncritical and inaccurate); Mabdnt al-iugha, 
ed. E. Denison Ross, Calcutta 1910; Munsha'dt-i 

Mahdi, Tehran rz8s[1868-9; Sanglas, ed. Sir 

Gerard Clauson, GMS NS. v, London 1960. See 

also L. Lockhart, Nadir Shah, London 1938, 292-6. 

(J. R. Perry) 

AL-MAHDI LI-DIN ALLAH AHMAD, a title 
and name of a number of Zaydl imdms of 
the Yemen. 

About 250 years after al-Hadl ila 'I-Hakk Yabya, 
the founder of the Zaydiyya in the Yemen, his direct 
descendant, al-Mutawakkil ‘ala "Ih Abmad, had, 
between 532/r137 and 566/1170, restored Zaydl ter 
tory to its extent in al-Had''s time, with Sada, Nadj- 
ran and, for a time, also Zabid and San‘a. A gent 
ration later (593-614/1197-1217) the mountainous 
region from Sada in the north to Dhamár, south of 
San‘, was again ruled by the Zaydi al-Mansür 
bi'llah ‘Abd Allàh b. Hamza, not a direct descen- 
dant of al-Hádi, but of the latter's brother, ‘Abd 
Allāh. Al-Mansür was twice able to enter San‘@, but 
his power was severely limited by the last Ayyübid 
ruler of the Yemen, al-Malik al-Mas‘id Yosut 
(612-26/1215-29). After the death of al-Mangür in 
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614/1217, tbe Zaydi house was split, al-Hàdi Yabyà 
b. al-Mubsin, a descendant of al-Had! ila ‘-Hakk 
Yabyá, declaring himself imdm in Sa‘da, while al- 
Mausür's sons asserted their right to the imimate 
further south, An attempt to heal this long-standing 
rift within the dynasty was made by 


2. AL-MAMDI L-DIn ALLAH AMMAD B, AL- HUSAYN. 
His genealogy would appear to have been clearly es- 
tablished by the usually reliable Rasülid genealogist, 
al-Malik al-Ashraf ‘Umar b. Yüsuf (Turfat al-ashdb, 
101-2), as follows: Abmad b. al-Husayn b. Abmad b. 
al-Kasim b. ‘Abd Allāh b. al-Kasim b. Abmad b. Is- 
maf b. Abi "I-Barakát b. Ahmad b. al-Kasim b. Mu- 
hammad b. al-Kásim Tardjuman al-Din b. Ibrahim 
Tabataba b. Isma‘ll b. Ibrahim b. al-Hasan b. al 
Hasan b. ‘All b. Abi Talib. 
In 645/1248 Abmad proclaimed himself imm in 
the fortress of Thuli, north-west of San*P, with 
the support of the Banü Hamza Zaydis, his father's 
family, and with the possible connivance of the Ra- 
sülid fiet-holder of Şan’, the sultan’s nephew, 
Asad al-Din Muhammad b. al-Hasan, whose loyalty 
to his family was at best only lukewarm, Abmad's 
position was strengthened by the murder in 647/1250 
of Nor al-Din ‘Umar, the Rasülid sultan, a crime 
which may have had the support of Asad al-Din 
Mubammad. The latter continued his fickle behaviour 
into the sultanate of al-Muzaffar YOsuf, son of Nor 
al-Din ‘Umar, at times appearing to support his 
family, the Rasülids, against the Zaydl imam al- 
Mahdi Abmad, at times flirting with the latter 
and showing open rebellion against the Rasülids. 
The mystery is why such an astute leader as al- 
Muzaffar Yüsut put up with such behaviour, for 
his nephew seems to have been able to patch up his 
quarrels and disloyalties with his uncle, the sultan, 
with no difficulty on more than one occasion. The 
position of al-Mahdi Abmad improved for a time, for 
he was able to take Sant" in 648/1250; although har- 
rassed by Asad al-Din, who held the fortress of Bi- 
gh close by, he was able to extend his influence 
south as far as Dhamár. But within the year al-Mahdi 
Ahmad had to abandon San*i?. Asad al-Din sold him 
Birásh, but it was on account of this that the final 
breach between them occurred. Asad al-Din yet again 
made his peace with his uncle, al-Muzaffar Yasuf. 
Al-Mahdi Abmad's fate, however, was not to be 
decided by the Rasülids but within the Zaydi camp. 
Quarrels arose and a rival idm, Shams al-Din 
Ahmad, was announced in 652/7254 in Sa/da. In 
the next year a Zaydi assembly pronounced Abrnad's 
deposition. He fought on with the remainder of his 
followers, but was killed in 656/r258 and buried in 
Dhu Bin (invariably written Dhibin in the sources). 
Shams al-Din Abmad, who adopted the official 
title of al-Mutawakkil and recognised the Rasülids 
as his overlords, was at once challenged by a rival 
imam in the person of AbO Muhammad al-Hasan b. 
Wabhas. A number of other imdms were recognised 
before. 


2. AL-Mauvi 11-DIN ALLAN Awab B. YANYA 
X. AL-MURTADA b. Ahmad b. al-Murtadá b. al- 
Mufaddal b. Mansür b. al-Mufaddal b. al-Hadidiádi 
b. ‘AI b, Yahya b. al-Kásim b. Yüsuf al-Dà4 b. 
Yahya al-Mausür b. Ahmad al-Násir. The last named 
was the son and second successor of al-Hadi ila 
'l-Hakk Yabya. After the death of the Imam al 
Nasir Salah al-Din, killed in 793/131 when thrown 
from his mule which had been frightened by a bird, 
a kādi, "Abd Allah b. al-Hasan al-Dawwári, with 


other Zayd! notables, continued the Zayd! admi- 
nistration for a time on behalf of his sons who were 
all minors. The Zaydi "lama", however, assembled in 
the Djamal al-Din mosque in San*?^ and appointed 
Abmad b. Yabya as imdm. ‘Abd Allah al-Dawwárl 
thereupon bad ‘AIT, the son of al-Nisir, proclaimed 
imam, and al-Mahdi Ahmad and those supporting 
him left for Bayt Baws where they were immediately 
besieged by the rival imam, ‘Ali. For the remainder 
of that year and into 794/1392 the two claimants 
to the Zayd! imamate fought for supremacy. Al-Mahdt 
Abmad was caught in Ma‘bar, south of San‘a’, 
by forces of his rival, ‘Ali, and languished in prison 
until 801/1309, a period of over seven years. In that 
year he was freed with the help of his jailers. He 
lived on, however, until 840/r437, when he died 
near Hadjdja of the plague. Ironically, enough, his 
erstwhile rival the Jmm ‘AIT died in San“ of the 
plague in that same year. 

The choice of Ibn al-Murtaga as Imam was a mis- 
take, inasmuch as he lacked the necessary military 
and administrative ability. On the other hand, he 
had another qualification in perfection. As a result 
of a careful education and a thirst for learning from 
his youth upwards, he wrote a great deal, dogmatic, 
legal and paraenetic; he was also a poet and worked 
at grammar and logic, The kindness of his warders, 
who supplied him with ink and paper, enabled him to 
compose the law book al-Azhdr fi fikh al-a'imma al- 
athdr (Berlin ms. 4919) on which he wrote a commen- 
tary. His most valuable work is still his theological 
and legal encyclopaedia, al-Bahr al-zakkkhar (Berlin 
mss. 4594-4907) on which he likewise wrote a commen- 
tary. Although not the work of an original scholar, 
it is a rich and well-arranged compilation, which 
deserves attention, if only for the part of the intro- 
duction which compares the various religions, as 
the distinctions between them are seen from quite 
a different point of view to that of al-Agh‘arl or 
Shahrastáni. 

About 8o years aftor al-Mahd! Ahmad b. Vabyá, 
from gaz[rs:ó onwards, the Turks had begun to 
occupy Yaman and to hold it with varying fortunes 
(see Kutb al-Din al-Makkt, al-Bark al-yamáni fi 
"Lfalh al-Uthméni, in S. de Sacy, in Notices et 
extraits, iv, 412-504, and A, Rutgers, Historia Jema- 
nue sub Hasano Pascha, Leiden 1838). In his struggle 
with them al-Mansür bi'llah al-Kásim b. Mubammad, 
a descendant of al-Hàdi in the seventeenth genera- 
tion, was able in ca. roo0/1591 to restore the present 
imámate in San*à (see A. S. Tritton, The rise of the 
Imams of Sana, Oxford 1925). Of his sons, Muham- 
mad al-Mu'ayyad succeeded him. Even in his reign, 
but still more after his death in 1054/1644, when his 
successor Isma‘il, another son of al-Kasim, was 
making his way with difficulty against his many 
brothers and nephews, one of al-Kasim's grandsons 
began to come to the front, afterwards the Imam 


3. Mi Maupl u-Dix Atti AHMAD B. AL-HASAN 
D. AL-KAspw. His father was not Imam, but dis- 
tinguished himself in the wars against the Turks and 
was also a scholar, In 1048/1639 Abmad appeared 
in the hills of Wusdb; in 1051/1641 he was in Mecca 
with many members of his family on the pilgrimage 
Just at the accession of Isma‘ll, he set out with 
another cousin against San‘. At first he came to 
terms with the [mám, but then fought in different 
places for his own hand, e.g. at Ihulà and again in 
the Djabal Wusab. In 1070/1659 he won Hadramawt. 
for Isma‘ll, to which the Zaydis had been summoned 
by the disputes for the throne. When in ro87/1676 
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on the death of Tema he himself assumed the 
imamate, a nephew, al-Kasim b. Mubammad al- 
Muayyad, proclaimed himself imám and was rec- 
ognised particularly in the remoter territory in tbe 
south towards Tihàma. A ZaydI assembly of leading 
Sharifs and *ulami? met, at which Ahmad was with 
some difficulty recognised as the legitimate imam, 
Although this did not mean that he enjoyed the 
authority of a sovereign, since his rivals and the 
‘other amirs remained as independent as before, yet 
peace and security reigned in the country. But 
‘Ahmad b, al-Hasan died soon afterwards in 1092/1681. 
in al-Ghir’s near Shibam, which had been built by 
the first Turkish conqueror Hasan Pasha, possibly 
from a bullet wound, sustained in action against a 
recalcitrant tribe. A notable feature of his compara- 
tively uneventful imamate was his banishment of 
the Jews from San‘a?, the razing of their synagogue 
and the building of the Dialà mosque on its site 
(1090-1/1679-80). After the short and weak reign of 
his son al-Mutawakkil Mubammad (to 1097 
1686), family feuds broke out again. Among the 
later imams of this Kisimid dynasty another Abmad 
b. al-Husayn b. al-Kasim (from 1221/1806) again 
bore the official title of al-Mahdi li-Din Allah. 
Bibliography: (apart from the sources and 
studies cited in the original EI^ article): G. R. 
Smith, The Ayyabids and early Rasülids iu the 
Yemen, GMS, XXVIfz-2, London 1974-8, vol. i 
being the text of Ibn Hatin's al-Simf al-ghati 
‘ethaman, etc., useful for L only; i 
Ashraf Umar b, Yüsuf, Twrfat al-ashàb fi ma'rifat 
al-ansab, ed. K. V. Zetterstéen, Damascus 1949 
(for I, only); Ibn al-Dayba', Kurrat al-tuyūn fi 
akkbar al-Yaman al-maymün, ed. Mubammad b. 
“All al-Akwa‘, Cairo 1977, is of some value for i. 
and 2.; the Zaydi chronicle of Yahya b. al-Husayn, 
Gháyat ai-amáni, etc., ed. S A. F. Ashour, Cairo 
1968, provides useful information on 1. and 2. and 
bas a relatively impartial approach to internal 
ZaydI schisms, For 3,, an unpublished ms. source 
is Yabyà b. al-Husayn, Bahdja! al-zaman, the 
dlayl to his AnbP al-zaman chronicling events in 
Yemen between 1046/1636-7 and 1099/1687-85. 
Published materials include Mubibbi, AXuldsat 
al-athar, Cairo 1284/1867-8, i, 180-1; Shawkāni, 
al-Badr al-fali', Cairo 1348/1929-30, i, 43-45 
Arshi, Buligh al-marim, ed. al-Karmall, Cairo 
1939, 65; and Djuràfi, al-Mublataf min ta?rib 
al-Yaman, Cairo 1951, 167-9. 
(R. Srrorumans{G. R. Suri and 
J. R. Buacknunw]) 
A-MAHDI ‘UBAYD ALLAH, the first 
"manifested" (yihir) Ismá'ili Imam and the 
first caliph of the Fatimid dynasty in Lfrikiya; 
while the historicity of this fact is conclusively 
established, there is doubt as to the Fatimid origin 
of “Ubayd Allah and subsequently as to the authenti- 
city of bis imamate in the Ismatili line. 
lt would be pointless however, before giving an 
account of his activity as a sovereign, to digress 
upon the thorny subject of the nasab of the first 
Fatimid monarch, to which the author of the present 
article has, moreover, elsewhere devoted substantial 
consideration (see Bib). This study will be confined 
therefore to exposing the essential features as 
a means of bringing to light the political and social 
conditions in which the Ismi ‘Ii da‘wa developed 
in the Orient even before the imamate fell to “Ubayd 
Allah, then in the Maghrib, on the eve of the founda- 
tion of the Fatimid caliphate. 
The question is whether *Ubayd Allah—‘Aba 


Allah according to the Ismitili, who reject the 
diminutive form of his name on which Sunnl and 
 Kháridjl authors agree—possessed an ‘Alid ascendan- 
ey through a family relationship with Ismá*U, the 
seventh hidden Jmim, or whether he was quite simply 
the great-grandson of the da Maymün al-Kaddab 
{sec Camo uti m. MAYMÜN) The documentation 
currently available is insufficient to provide a con- 
clusive answer. It may nevertheless be asserted 
delinitely that it was the seventh Imdm, Ismatil 
(d. ca, 143/762) who laid the foundations of the Is- 
mafi movement, then his son Mubammad b. Ismaeil 
who elaborated the doctrine and organised the preach- 
ing (da‘wa) with the valuable assistance of the 444 
Maymün al-Kaddih. It could be concluded that 
this da*ea in favour of the ‘Alid descendants of 
the Husaynid branch was thus initiated in the per- 
iod of secrecy (satr), that is, at the beginning of 
the second half of the end/oth century, and con- 
tinted until the end of the 3rdjoth century, to be 
concluded finally with the "manifestation" (:uhsir) 
of the Imam al-Mahdi. 

No sure light can be thrown upon the order of 
certain succession in which the imamate was trans- 
mitted during this long period of secret preaching, 
and how the imimate effectively passed from the 
line of Isma% to that of the family of al-Kaddab, 
because of the variety of contradictory and impas- 
sioned opinions which our Sunni and Khirigit 
ces have reproduced with the obvious zeal of their 
authors. Among the Ismá^ili authors themselves, pro- 
found disagreements have survived, depending oa 
whether the sources consulted are works of doctrine 
intended for public consumption (dhir) or esoteric 
texts reserved for the initiates (bifin). 

However, whether al-Mahdi be an authentic 
*Alid or a descendant of al-Kaddab, it is appropri- 
ate to stress the importance of his role in the con- 
siderable development of the da'wa at the moment 
that he was obliged to make it public, beginning 
from his home in Salamiyya and promulgating it 
across Persia, Lower Mesopotamia, Syria, Babrayn, 
Yemen, Egypt and even the distant Maghrib. 

Nourished by the political and social unrest 
fomented among the Nabataean, Aramaean and 
Zandi masses in the ast, Copts in Egypt and Berbers 
in Ifrikiya; strengthened, at the time of the decline 
of the ‘Abbasid empire, as a result of the spectacular 
development of the Karmatt or Carmathian mov. 
ment which extolled the same revolutionary ideal 
of political reform and egalitarian justice; perfectly 
organised and covering the various “constituencies” 
of the Islamic world (djurur), the Ismátlli preaching 
ultimately entered, just at the time that al-Mahdi 
acceded to the imamate in 285/808, a decisive phase, 
that of its Maghribi diversion. 

Two decisive events influenced this movemeut 
of the da‘wa in the direction of the Maghrib; the 
Karmatt dissidence in the East and the successes 
of the apostleship of the dat Aba ‘Abd Allah in 
Lesser Kabylia in the West. As for the schism be- 
tween the Karmati movement and the centre of the 
daSwa, it took place at the same time that the ima- 
mate fell to al-Mahdi, whose authority the new Kar- 
matt chief, Zikrawayh, refused to recognise. It was 
thus to fend off the formidable threat posed to 
Salamiyya that al-Mahdi resigned himself to fleeing 
this town and setting out towards the far Maghrib 
at about the end of summer 299/992. 

In fact, the apostleship undertaken on behalf 
of the mim by the da*f Abū ‘Abd Allāh in this coun- 
try, among the Kutama Berbers of Lesser Kabylia, 
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developed into an open insurrection against the lfri- 
kiyan kingdom of the Aghlabids. Al-Mahdi made his 
way to Sidiilmassa, in the furthest Maghrib, there 
to await the final victory of Aba ‘Abd Allāh and his 
KutamI partisans, His stay in this town was to last 
five years, until the day that Abū ‘Abd Allah, having 
conquered on his behalf the kingdom of the Banu 
‘LAghlab, arrived there solemnly to present him 
with power and to escort him to Ifstkiva, where he 
took possession of the throne at Rakkada on Thurs- 
day 20 Rabi‘ 11 297/6 January 910. 

On his accession, the first Fatimid sovereign 
was 36 or 37 years old, having been born at “Askar 
Mukram in 259 or 260/873 or 874. Ismá*Ili and Sunni 
authors agree in attributing to him qualities of 
tenacity and prudent wisdom which proved to be of 
great benefit to him in the course of various vi- 
cissitudes between the time of his flight from Sala- 
miyya and his triumphal entry into Rakkida. 

Al-Mahdi was officially proclaimed caliph on 
the day following his arrival, Friday 21 Rabif II 
297/7 January 910. The edicts of enthronement and 
proclamation emphasised the restoration of the 
imimate in the line of descent of the Prophet and of 
his heir (wai), through his daughter Fatima, and 
the recovery of the caliphate usurped by the Umay- 
yads and the ‘Abbasids, 

Immediately upon his enthronement, al-Mahdi 
took in hand the responsibilities of state, letting 
it be krown that he intended to exercise personally 
the power gained on his behalf by Abū Abd Allah. 
He thus eclipsed the prestige of the latter, bis 
brother Abu ‘Abbas and certain Kutama chief- 
tains who, offended, were not slow to foment a 
conspiracy against him, But, assisted in his role 
as sovereign by Arab dignitaries who rallied to his 
cause, having earlier served the Aghlabid mire, al- 
Mahdi did not hesitate to rid himself of the dä% 
Abū ‘Abd Allāh, who was executed along with his 
brother and their Kutám! accomplices. 

With the same determination, al-Mahdi set about 
consolidating his authority through energetic 
suppression of the internal agitation provoked by 
the elimination of Aba ‘Abd Allah. He quelled in 
rapid succession an attempted insurrection at al- 
Kasr al-Kadim, a riot at al-Kayrawan, a rebellion 
in Tripoli, a revolt by the clan of the Mawatnat 
in the land of the Kutama and an uprising in Sicily. 
Having thus pacitied his territories, taken firm 
control of his Arab and Berber subjects and con- 
tained the threat of Kharigit tribes (especially 
the Zandta) hostile to his régime. he rapidly set 
about establishing on the foundations of the former 
Aghlabid kingdom a stable and powerful state which 
he was careful to endow, at an early stage, with à 
new capital, al-Mandiyya [2.7]. Built as a fortress, 
this coastal site was designed to ensure the security 
of the sovereign and to serve as an instrument 
for his policy of prestige and hegemony. For, in 
order to bring to a successful conclusion his two- 
fold function of Imdm and caliph, the first Fatimid 
monarch was obliged at once to conduct outside 
his frontiers a tireless campaign om three fronts 
simultaneously: against his two Muslim rivals, the 
‘Abbasids in Egypt and the Umayyads of Spain in the 
western Maghrib, and the Christian enemy, the Em- 
peror of Byzantium, in Sicily and Calabria, 

In view of the fact that the proclamation of 
the Fatimid caliphate imposed on him the obliga- 
tion to overthrow both the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
“usurpers”, al-Mahdi no doubt at first contemplated. 
invading Muslim Spain, where the power of his Cor- 


dovan rival had been considerably weakened by the 
revolt of Ibn Hafsün. Since the latter had been quick 
to pledge obedience to him, on his entry into Ral- 
küda, the Fatimid sovereign sent substantial troops 
to the western Maghrib to bring the area under his 
authority and to spread fear on the threshold of the 
Iberian Peninsula, But internal difficulties and 
his inability to impose lasting authority on the 
unruly tribes, especially those of the Zanáta group, 
beyond Tahart, seem to have tempered his ambitions 
towards al-Andalus, the conquest of which represent- 
ed an unacceptable risk. 

Egypt, on the other hand, offered an easier prey 
and to invade it was indubitably a less perilous 
enterprise. Also, it was only natural that al-Mahdl's 
attention should be drawn towards the East, where 
he felt the equally imperious obligation to combat 
his other rival, the ‘Abbasid sovereign. 

So al-Mahdi was not slow to launch against Egypt, 
in 30r-2/g14-15, a powerful force commanded 
by his son and heir presumptive, Abu 'I-Kasim, the 
future al-Ka%im bi-amr Allāh. Initially, the course of 
the expedition proceeded in his favour. But after 
capturing Alexandria, Abu 'I-Kasim failed before al- 
Fustát, and not being capable of confronting the 
army of the Abbasid general Mu?nis, he retraced 
steps towards [fctkiya. 

Despite its lack of success on the military level, 
this expedition was to prove beneficial to the pres- 
tige of the Fatimid cause through the dissemina- 
tion of Ismali propaganda on the banks of the 
Nile and in other provinces of the ‘Abbasid empire. 
Al-Mahdi returned to the attack in 307-8/oiv-2r 
with a second expedition commanded by the same 
Abu ‘I-Kasim. At first, this project developed as 
favourably as the preceding, with the capture of 
Alexandria and the occupation of the Fayyam. But 
when the Pitimid fleet encountered disaster at Ro- 
setta, and the battles before al-Fustát turned to 
the advantage of the troops of Mw?nis, Abu'l- Kasim 
was forced for the second time to retreat and re- 
turn to Tirikiya, However, the heir to the Fatimid 
throne took the opportunity afforded by this incur- 
sion to the banks of the Nile to assert afresh his 
family’s claim to the caliphate and to call on the 
peoples of the East to rebel against the ‘Abbasid 
“infidels! and to support the cause of the descen- 
dants of Fátima. 

Al-Mahdi seems to have organised, shortly be- 
fore his death, a third expedition against Egypt. 
In fact, this third attempt, attributed to the year 
323/035, took place at the very beginning of the 
reign of his successor, al-Kü'im, who must have 
held very dear to his heart the sending of troops 
against the country where he had suffered two con- 
secutive defeats. in any event, this third Fatimid 
raid against Egypt was, on the military level, as 
fruitless as its predecessors. Before his death, al- 
Mahdi must have realised how inadequate his forces 
were compared with those of his two Muslim rivals, 
being forced to admit that the new Fatimid state 
was not yet sufficiently strong to overturn either 
of its hereditary enemies. 

‘To satisfy the sacred obligation of djihād against 
the Christian enemy, al-Mahdi displayed the same 
amount of energy in campaigning agaiust the 
Ram in Sicily and in Calabria. The first raid against 
the south of the Italian peninsula took place during 
the year 306/918. The Fatimid troops captured 
Reggio and returned with much booty and many cap- 
tives. The second incursion was launched from al- 
Mahdiyya in the summer of 310/922. With a fleet 
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‘of twenty galleys, the Fatimid officer Mastid b. 
Ghalib al-Wásüll took possession of the fortress of 
St. Agatha and made prisoners of its inhabitants. 

Two years later, the chamberlain Dja‘far b. 
‘Ubayd, known as "Șuflūk”, led the third raid, with 
Palermo as his starting-point, He captured Bruzzano 
and Oria and returned to al-Mahdiyya with vast 
riches. The resounding success of this campaign had 
the effect of inducing Byzantium to conclude a 
treaty. But the annual tribute agreed for Calabria was 
slow to reach al-Mahdiyya, and hostilities resumed 
in 315/927. Continuing until 318/930 under the 
command of the slave Sabir, the Fatimid incursions 
proceeded victoriously against Tarento, Salerno, 
Naples and Termoli. Eventually the tribute was paid, 
hostilities were suspended and the treaty remained in 
force until the death of al-Mahdi. Preoccupied by 
Bulgarian imperialism, Byzantium allowed the 
Fatimid sovereign to subjugate Apulia and Calabria 
and to reinforce the supremacy of Islam in Sicily. 

Al-Mahdi died in al-Mabdiyya on 15 Rabi I 
323/3 March 934. On the eve of his death, he could 
congratulate himself on having successfully per- 
formed his double task as Imm and as first Fatimid 
caliph. Under his aegis, the da‘wa emerged from its 
secular period of "secrecy" (sar), and flourished 
rapidly in the East and in the Maghrib, He had the 
skill and energy to conduct moderate but firm poli- 
cies within his provinces, and to wage tireless war- 
fare beyond his frontiers to affirm the right of the 
descendants of Fatima to lead the Muslim world, 
Thus, under his rule, the Fatimid empire embarked 
successfully on the first phase of its long history 
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MAHDIDS, a dynasty of Zabid in the 
Yemen claiming descent from the pre-Islamic 
Tubba's of Himyar. 

1. History. The family took its name from the 
father of its first leader, ‘All b. Mahdi, who died in 
4554/1159. ‘AIT was brought up with a strong tradi- 
tional Islamic education by his father in Tiháma. 
Though much given to quiet meditation, ‘All also 
acquired a reputation for eloquence. He travelled 
widely too, performing the pilgrimage each year and 
meeting Sulama? from all corners of the Islamic 
world. The famous historian-poet, "Umára, is our 
earliest source for the Mahdid period. He telle us 
that he was much attracted by ‘Al's early teachings 
and visited him personally every month (Kay, 
Yaman, 92). During the period 531-6/1136-42, 
‘Alf preached openly in Tibáma. So sympathetic to 
his words was the Nadjabid queen in Zabld, ‘Alam, 
that he and his followers were exempted from the 
Hharddj normally payable on land. In 538/1143 “Ali 
felt sufficiently strong to attack the Nadjabid town of 
al-Kadra’, north of Zabid, but he and his supporters 
were driven off. They fled to the mountains where 
they remained until 541/1146. In that year ‘Alam, the 
Nadjibid queen in Zabld, against the advice of her 
advisers, allowed ‘All and his supporters to return to 


Tihāma. ‘Alam died in 545/1150, an event which sig- 
nalled the opening of a long, ruthless and extremely 
cruel campaign conducted by the Mahdids against 
Zabid and the surrounding area of Tibáma from 
the mountains above. The town stood firm against 
appalling acts of terror, ‘All was compelled in 549/ 
1154 to journey to the court of the Zuray‘id ruler 
in Dhà Diibla, Mubammad b. Saba". ‘Umira too 
was present at the meeting and tells us that Al! left 
empty-handed. The Zuray‘id refused to assist him 
against Zabid (Kay, Yaman, 94-5). ‘All began to 
intrigue among the Nadjdbid amirs and in 551/1156 
he engineered the murder of Surür al-Fátikl, a key 
figure in the declining Nagjabid house. Despite the 
brave resistance of its inhabitants, Zabid finally 
fell to ‘All b. Mahdi in 554/1159. The latter had just 
only established himself in the town, however, when 
he died. 

The events which followed the death of “Ali are 
difficult to unravel and our sources differ in their ac- 
counts. He was succeeded either by two sons jointly, 
Mahdi b. ‘AI and ‘Abd al-Nabl b. All, or by the 
former only. Whatever the truth of the matter, the 
Mahdids consolidated former Nadjihid territory in 
‘ima, made peace with the Zuray‘ids based in 
Aden and al-Dumluwa, and raided other areas in 
the south, notably Labdj and al- Dianad. Mahdi died 
in 559/1163, 

“Abd al-Nabl assumed full control for the Mahdid 
house, and the plundering and looting begun under 
his father, ‘All, continued with renewed vigour. Not 
only the southern areas of Labdj and Abyan were 
attacked, but also raids were made north in Tibàma 
into the territory of the Sulaymàn! sharifs. In such a 
raid Wahhás b. Ghānim, the Sulaymáni leader, was 
killed in 560/1164, an act which may well have helped 
to bring about the Ayyübid conquest of the Yemen 
nine years later by Taran Shah b. Ayyab, the brother 
of Saladin (Smith, Ayyabids and eariy Rasülids 
ii, 32-3, 41-2, 46). Abd al-Nabi's thirst for territoria 
gain continued. Ta‘izz and Ibb fell in 61/1165 and 
e moved on to besiege Aden in the same year. The 
siege dragged on until 568/1172, when the Zuray‘id 
ruler of Aden, Hátim b. ‘All, arrived in San‘ to 
beg for assistance to raise the siege from a fellow 
Temá*lli, the ruler of San‘®?, Alt b. Hatim of Hamdan, 
The latter agreed to help, and with strong tribal 
support, the Zuray‘id-Hamdin alliance put the 
Mahdids to flight in 569/1173, thus relieving Aden. 
‘Abd al-Nabf and his battered forces retired to Zabid. 
Soon afterwards Türán-Sbih arrived in northern 
Tihàma with his Ayyübid forces from Egypt. 
Joining up with the Sulaymánis, who were eager to 
avenge the Mahdid killing of their leader, the Ayyü- 
bids swept southwards through Tibáma, taking 
Zabld and arresting ‘Abd al-Nabt and his brother 
Ahmad. Both were executed by strangulation by 
the Ayyübids in $71/1176, alter what appears to 
have been a Mahdid attempt to regain control of 
Zabia. 

2. Religious doctrines, ‘Umāra's account of 
Mahdid doctrines is perhaps an oversympathetic 
one. He tells us that ‘Abd al-Nabi followed the 
Hanafi madhhab, but regarded sin as infidelity (a 
view which inevitably led to the charge that he 
was a Khéridif) and thus punishable by death. 
Capital punishment was also prescribed for all those 
who opposed his teachings, as well as for wine 
drinking, singing and unlawful sexual intercourse. 
Property was held in common and a communal pool 
of horses, military equipment etc. was maintained. 
All other sources took a less charitable view of “Abd 
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al-Nabi's politico-religious leanings. He is painted 
as a man of great evil, plundering and looting in a 
mad attempt to conquer the world. Rather than 
punish wine-drinkers, he was himself a drunkard, 
they inform us, and a womaniser into the bargain. 
Certainly, the Kharidjl label stuck and ‘Abd al. 
Nabi is depicted in Yemeni and non-Yemeni sources 
alike as a fanatic whose removal from power in the 
Yemen was of sufficient importance to Saladin in 
Egypt to bring about the Ayyübid conquest under his 
brother, Türin-Shàh, in 569/1173. The causes of the 
Ayyübid conquest were of course numerous and 
complex (cf. Smith, op. cit., ii, 51-49), but it is not 
beyond the realms of possibility that the presence 
of this “evil Kbáridil" in the Yemen did add weight 
to the argument in favour of bringing the Yemen 
under Avyübid control, 
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AL-MAHDIYYA, formerly called At-MAa‘sORA, 

a town of Morocco, on the Atlantic coast ot the 
mouth of the Wadi Sab (Sebou), built on a rocky 
promontory which dominates the valley of the river. 
Situated on the southern extremity of the plain 
of Gharb and 20 miles to the north-east of Salé (Salā), 
it enjoys a geographical position of the first im- 
portance. A port has been created here for ships of 
heavy tonnage, which cannot sail up the Wadi Saba 
as far as the river port of Koljra (al-Kunaytira, 
Kénitra [see Kantana)) situated 6 miles as the crow 
flies from the mouth of the river. 

It is generally agreed that the site of al-Mabdiyya 
corresponds tc that of one of the earliest Phoenician 
settlements founded by Hanno in the sth century 
B.C. on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, sc. the factory 
of Thymiateria. Nothing is known of the later history 
of this foundation and we have to wait till the 4th/ 
roth century to get the first mention in Arab writers 
of the town at the mouth of the Wadi Sabü under 
the names al-Ma‘miira ("the populated, the 
flourishing”), Halk ("the mouth”) al-Ma*müra 
or Halk Saba. According to the chronicler Abu 
'I-Kisim al-Zayyanf, the modern town was founded 


by the short-lived dynasty of the Bana Ifran [q.v] 
which settled on the Atlantic side of Moroceo at the 
end of the 4th/roth century. In the second half of 
the 6th/r2th, the Almohad sultan ‘Abd al-Mu?min 
built there one of his dockyards for his navy (dér al- 
finda), Later, down to the roth/r6th century, al- 
‘Ma‘mira’s history is obscure; it was a small trading 
contre to which a few European ships came for the 
products of the country. 

Al-Ma'müra, when the Christians of the Iberian 
peninsula made their offensive against Morocco, 
was one of their first objectives; on 24 June 1515 
a large Portuguese fleet anchored at the mouth of 
the Wadi Saba and a landing force of 8,000 men oc- 
cupied the town without a blow being struck. The 
Portuguese made themselves a strong base in al- 
Ma‘mira, built fortifications there, remains of which 
still exist, but they were only able to hold it for 
a short time. The Muslims drove the Christians out 
of al-Ma*müra at the end of the same year, inflicting 
very heavy losses upon them. 

AlMa'müra re-enters history when at the end 
of the roth/16th century it became a formidable nest 
of European pirates, who, under the leadership of 
an English captain, Mainwaring, practised piracy 
along the whole Atlantic coast and became a terror 
to the seafaring centres of Europe. This state of 
things was put an end to when Spain, which in 1610 
had occupied the port of Larache (al-‘Ard%ish [g.0.]), 
a little farther north, made a landing at al-MaSmara 
in Radjab ro23/August 1614, after negotiations with 
the Moroccan ruler, the Sa*did Mawliy Zaydin. The 
town was taken and the Spanish fleet withdrew, 
leaving a strong garrison of 1,500 men. The captured 
town was given the name of San Miguel de Ul- 
tramar, 

The Spanish occupation of al-Ma*müra was to last 
67 years, during which it was several times fiercely 
attacked by the Muslims, particularly the "volun- 
teers of the faith" (mudjahidan), who mobilised 
to drive the Christians from the various points on 
the coast where they had established themselves 
under the active leadership of the chief al-‘Ayyasht 
of Salé. The principal attacks on San Miguel de Ul- 
tramar were delivered in 1628, 1630 and 1647. In 
1092/1681, the ‘Alawid sultan Mawlay Isma‘l laid 
siege to the town and finally took it by storm. He then 
gave it the name of al-Mahdiyya; the name of al- 
Ma‘miira only survived as that of the great forest 
of cork oaks which lies between Salé and the lower 
valley of the Wal Saba. 

Tt may be noted that, for a few years at an earlier 
date, the name al-Mahdiyya had been borne in 
Morocco by the little military station founded by 
the Almohad caliph ‘Abd al-Mu*min on the site of 
the future Ribat al-Fath (Rabat), on the south 
bank at the mouth of the Wadi Salā (the modern 
Wad Ba-Regreg). Al-Mahdivya was occupied by 
French troops in 1911. 

Fairly important remains survive at al-Mahdiyya, 
dating from the brief Portuguese occupation, the 
Spanish occupation or from the time when it was 
definitely retaken by the Muslims. Around the cita- 
del (fasta) runs a continuous rampart with a ditch. 
These defences are entered by two gates; one, very 
massive and with two Arabic inscriptions, dates 
from the rith/r7th century. The other, a simple 
postem, dating from the Spanish occupation, opens 
on the steep slope which runs down to the sea. In- 
side are the ruins of the Muslim governor's palace 
of the 18th century. Between the foot of the citadel 
and the bank of the Widi Saba for a length of 200 m. 
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and a breadth of about 4o m. might still be seen 
buildings consisting of a series of square chambers 
completely isolated from one another and each pro- 
tected by a double wall. These were probably gran- 
aries, which need not be earlier than the end of 
the irth/7th century, and are not, as has been 
suggested, of the Phoenician period. 
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(E. Lívi-PROVENCAL) 

AL-MAHDIYYA, a town in Tunisia which 
owes its name to its founder “Ubayd Allah al-Mahdi 
(207-322/909-34 ig-t-]); situated on the coast 200 km. 
to the south of Tunis, it is the regional capital of 
a province of which the population, 218,000 in- 
habitants at the time of the 1975 census, is estimated 
in 1980 at 247,000. The population of the town, 
numbering 12,000 inhabitants in 1905, has grown 
steadily to 14,937 (1946 census), 18,494 (1956) and 
21,788 (1966). 

Foundation, 

The creation of al-Mahdiyya by the Fütimids 
responded to a need which had already made itself 
felt since the end of the previous epoch, that of 
the Aghlabids. The last amis of this dynasty had in 
fact left Kairouan (al-Kayrawán) for Tunis. When 
prospecting along the coast beyond Tunis, which did 
not attract his choice, in the search for the site 
to be selected for the creation of his new capital, 
the Iesnáli ShI% Mahdi followed the same motiva- 
tions, with the additional concern of security. A 
ost eventum. prediction has him prophesying the in- 
surrection of Abü Yazid al-Nukkirt [q.v], the violent 
thrust of which was broken only by the ramparts 
of akMahdiyya, and thus gives a hagiographical 
explanation of its foundation. In fact, besides 
considerations of prestige and the constant concern 
of founders of dynasties throughout Muslim history 
to mark the new order through the creation of a new 
capital, the preoccupations of the Mahdi were more 
immediate: to build defences, at a good distance and 
in a secure place, against an eventual assault by 
Sunnis implacably hostile to the Shii, a storm 
whose epicentre could be nowhere other than 
Kairouan, The Kháridi menace was at that time 
Jes predictable. 

The chosen site offered ideal security safeguards 
for a dynasty possessing a powerful navy, this 
being inherited from the Aghlabids. Built on a 
spur projecting some 1,400 m. into the sea, and 
approached by "a road narrow as a shoelace" 
(al-Mukaddast, Aksan aLiabisim, partial ed-tr. 
Ch. Pellat, Algiers 1959, 17), the town was impreg- 
nable from the land, which explains the choice 
of “Ubayd Allāh who, after the failure of his at- 
tempted invasions of Egypt, was obliged to secure 
his bases, for an indefinite duration, in Iírikiya, 

Numerous written and archeological sources 
indicate that ancient settlements, Punic and Roman, 
preceded the Fatimid occupation of the region. Arabic 
texts preserve the memory of Djumma, usually 
identified with the ancient Gummi. But there is 
nothing to suggest that the peninsula itself had 
been “occupied by an urban settlement before the 


Athixoth century” (A. Lézine, Mahdia, Paris 1965, 
17). ‘Ubayd Allah thus chose to build, in 3oofoxa-15 
(Ibn *Idhárl, Bayān, ed. Colin and Lévi-Provengal, 
Leiden 1948, i, 169), on a virgin site and, the work 
completed, he inaugurated his new capital on 8 Shaw- 
wal 308/20 February ger (Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, i, 
184; al- Kägi al-Nu‘man, ftti, ed. W. al-Kàdl, 
Beirut 1970, 275, ed. F. Dachraoui, Tunis 1975, 
372-8). 

A city of retuge, al-Mahdiyya was surrounded 
by a defensive wall of unusual thickness (8.30 m.), 
Which followed the coast and of which a long section 
to the north is still recognisable. A rampart 175 m. 
in length barred the entrance to the isthmus, and 
was preceded, at a distance of 40 m., by an outer 
wall. Access to the town was gained by means of 
an iron gate decorated with bronze lions, leading 
through a domed vestibule 35 ra. long by 5.10 m. 
broad. Only this vestibule, known as al-SaMfa al- 
Kabla, is still today entirely upright. The new 
capital comprised a palace for the Mahdi and another 
for his son and successor al-KJ"im, administrative 
buildings, subterranean storehouses for cereals, 
wells, cisterns, and one mosque which, eroded by the 
sea and disfigured by extraneous constructions, fell 
into ruin; recently—in the r960s—it has been 
completely restored to its original state under the 
direction of A. Lézine. The town was also equipped 
with an arsenal and, on the southern side, a forti- 
fied and sheltered inland port, a port which, although 
not necessarily a reconstructed ancient installation, 
as might be supposed, was probably designed on the 
model of a Carthaginian harbour. 


History. 

A royal town and a citadel, al-Mahdiyya was 
never heavily populated, being limited by its narrow 
intra-mural spase. The bulk of the population 
resided in the suburb of Zawlla, which was also the 
commercial sector. Al-Kiim (322-34/934445) en- 
circled this suburb with a ditch. In 532/943 there 
broke out the revolt of the Nukkár Kharidjt Abū 
Yazid, nicknamed the "Man om the Donkey." The 
latter, having stormed Kairouan, laid siege to al- 
Mabdiyya (Djumádi Il 333—Safar 334/January- 
October 945), its ramparts saving the Fatimids 
from a defeat which seemed certain. After the final 
suppression of the revolt, Ismá*Il al-Mansar (334-41/ 
946-53) nevertheless abandoned the town, which 
thus lost its capital status, and moved, towards 
the end of Safar 337/September 948, to his new 
residence of al-Mansüriyya, built in the outskirts 
of Kairouan "on the very site of his victory over the 
Man on the Donkey" (F. Dachraoui, Le califat 
fatimide au Maghreb, Tunis 1981, 217) 

‘Al-Mahdiyya regained its role as capital, for the 
last time, as a result of the Hilalian invasion which 
forced the Zirid al-MuSizz b. Bádls to take refuge 
there (27 Shatbün 449/29 October 1057). It became, 
from this time onward, a capital under threat, 
and danger also came from the sea, In 480/1087 
“Pisans and Genoans conquered Mahdia and Zawila, 
which they pillaged and burned" (H. R. Idris, 
Zirides, Paris 1962, i, 288). In st7/zr23, the town 
was attacked, unsuccessfully, by the Normans, In 
529/1134, it was subjected to a sea and land assault 
by the Hammüdids. Finally, with the treaty of 
536/1140-1, the Normans of Sicily imposed harsh 
conditions on the town, a prelude to its seizure by 
Roger II (2 Safar 543/22 June 1148), which marked 
the end of the Zirid dynasty. 

Blockaded, from 12 Ragjab 554/30 July 1159, 
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by sea and land by the fleet and army of “Abd al- | period, a little further to the north-west, there 


Mu?min b. SAIT, the Normans were forced to capitu- 
late 10 Mubarram 555/2r January 1160, and al- 
Mahdiyya was ruled by an Almohad governor. Four 
decades later, Mubammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim al- 
Radirádit al-Kümi—of the tribe of “Abd al-Mu*mía— 
allied himself with the Banü Ghaniya, declared 
himself independent at the beginning of the caliphate 
of al-Nagir (395-610/1199-1213), and took the title 
of al-Mutawakkil “ala ‘Ilah. In 602/1205, the town 
was recaptured, along with the whole of Ifrikiya, 
by the caliph, who restored its fortifications, 

Under the reign of the Hafsids, during the years 
658 and 686/1286 and 1287, numerous towns in the 
Sahel, including al-Mahdiyya, were sacked by the 
Admiral Roger of Lauria, acting on behalf of the 
Aragonese, Then, from 718 to 723/1318-23, Abü 
Darba, a son of Ibn al-Libyànl, ruled the town as an 
independent possession. In 739/1338-9, al-Mahdiyya 
was recaptured from the hands of a certain Ibn 
‘Abd al-Ghaffar who had taken possession of it, 
and in ca. 761/1360 its fortifications were again 
restored by the Hafgid minister Ibn Tafradjin. 
In 1390, between 29 July and 20 September, it 
was subjected to attack by a veritable crusade 
conducted by the Genoese with support from French. 
and English knights. The town resisted, but was 
obliged to pay tribute !o have the siege raised. 

At the end of the reign of the Hafrids, the town 
was the object of bitter contention between the 
Turks and the Spanish. The latter besieged it in 
1509, then established a garrison there in 1539 
after the capture of Tunis by Charles V. But Dragut 
took possession of it the following year. Tem- 
porarily driven from the town, he returned and re- 
mained in control until 8 September 1550, on which 
date the admiral Andrea Doria captured the place 
on behalf of Charles V, who destroyed the town's 
delences in 1534 before abandoning it. 

In 1689 there was an outbreak of plague in the 
city, and in 1740 it was deserted by its population, 
a population severely punished by “Ali Pashe 
for its loyalty to his uncle. In 1848, the Christi 
population of the city was judged sufficiently 
important to justify the creation of a parish, In 
1856, an outbreak of cholera claimed many victi 
In spite of its cautious stance during the uprising 
1864, incited by the doubling of the mejba tax, 
ahdia, a city without defences, was pillaged 
on 25 April by the neighbouring villagers" (J. 
Ganlage, Le; origines du protectorat français cm 
Tunisie (961-1881), Paris i950, 228), and was 
ruined, as was the whole of the Sahel, by the com- 
bined effects of the expedition of Zarreuk and the 
depredations of creditors and usurers. 

After the establishment of the Protectorate, 
al-Mahdiyya was endowed with its first French 
schoo! in 1884, became a judicial seat in 1885, and 
was not slow to participate actively in the nationalist 
movement. On 6 August 1920, a demonstration 
against the cost of living developed into a riot; 
on 2r March 1925, the city responded to the call 
for a general strike demanded throughout the 
country by the Destour in protest against reforms 
which were judged insufficient; and from 18 to 
20 April 1933, again at the behest of the Destour, 
there were new demonstrations against the burial 
in Muslim cemeteries of naturalised French Tunisians, 

The urban development of al-Mahdiyya naturally 
corresponded to the fluctuations in its history. 
The suburb of Zawila, obliterated by the Hilalian 
assault, was rebuilt in ca. 597/1200, and in the same 


is the first mention of the village of Hibün. Then 
from the 16th century onward, the character of the 
town was changed completely as a result of the ethnic 
element introduced by Turkish garrisons, with 
the additional influx, alter 1609, of Moors driven 
out of Spain, Today, 69% of the urban population 
of alMahdiyya is composed of descendants of 
Kouloughlis [see Kuloghlu], representing, in this 
respect, the highest proportion ia Tunisia, with 
perceptible effects on names and customs. 

The two principal riches of alMahdiyya consist 
of olive-growing and fisheries. The cotton planta- 
tions, mentioned in the 18th and roth centuries 
(Lucette Valensi, Fellahs tunisiens ..., Lille 1975, 
219), have today disappeared. Industries associated 
with olive-growing and fisheries—the sardine in- 
dustry in particnlar—have on the contrary undergone 
large-scale expansion, and activities such as oil- 
extraction, refining, soap manufacture and the can- 
ning of food, ete., are flourishing. 

The city has today overflowed its original isthmus 
and is developing along two arterial axes: towards 
Sfax, and especially in the direction of Sousse. 
Its leading literary figures, dating from the early 
Hafsid era, are two poets, ADO “Amr *Uthmán al- 
Kaysi, known by the name of Ibn ‘Urayba (d. 659/ 
1260), and Ibn al-Simat (d. 690/1291). Also worthy 
of mention, from the point of view of Sütism, is the 
Ruth (q..] ai-Dahmani (d. 521/1224), a disciple of 
Abū Madyan (g.0.]. 
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AL-MAHDIYYA, a movement ia the Egyp. 

tian Sudan, launched in r&$: by Muhammad 
Abmad b. ‘Abd Allâh (Muhammad al-Mahdi) for 
the reform of Islam. It had from the outset a 
Political and revolutionary character, being directed 
against the Tureo-Egyptian régime (al-Turkiyya), 
which it overthrew, establishing a territorial state. 
Under the Mahdi’s successor, the Khalifa ‘Abd 
Allāh [see ‘ano AttAn p. MvnAMMAD AL-TA Argui, 
and Kuativa, iv], this developed essentially into a 
traditional Islamic monarchy until its existence was 
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terminated by the Anglo-Egyptian reconquest | Für [g.9.] was annexed in 1874. Since the middle of 


(1896-8). 

1. Mahdist antecedents, Only one previous 
mahdist claimant seems to have originated in the 
Nilotie Sudan before the Turkiy) r7th-century 
Sfi ascetic, Hamad al-Nablán alias Wad al-Turabt. 
His claim was rejected by the Fundj [g.v.] king of 
Sinnár, BAdI Il. He is represented as clashing with 
the tax-gatherers of Bādi III (cf. S. Hillelson, 
Sudan Arabic texts, Cambridge 1935, 174-93). The 
immediate antecedents of the Sudanese Mahdiyya are 
to be found in a mood of eschatological expectation, 
which appears first in Egypt in the late 18th and 
roth centuries, reflecting the popular consciousness 
that traditional Islamic society was threatened both 
by infidels from without and despots within. Mahdist 
expectations were thus attached to Diezi'irli Gházl 
Hasan Pasha (4..] during his expedition against the 
duumvirate of Ibrahim Bey (g. and Murad Bey 
(Diabarti, *AdjPib, ii, 114), while an insurrection 
against the French in 1799 was headed by a mahdist 
claimant of Maghribl origin (*Adja*ib, ili, 58). A 
revolt in Upper Egypt against Muhammad AIT 
Pasha in 1822-3 was led by another mahdist claimant 
(FAIT Mubarak, al-KAifaf al-djadida, xiv, 76). A mani 
festo against the Sudanese MahdI mentions a prede- 
cessor in Khartoum (al-Khurtim [7.v.)), Ibrahim 
al-Südáni, of whom nothing further is known (Shu- 
kayr, Ta’rikh al-Südán, iii, 379): the name suggests 
a person of southern Sudanese origin. The Sudanese 
Mahdiyya was thus the latest and most successful 
of a cluster of mahdist movements which, while 
formally presenting themselves in religious terms, 
had markedly social and political aims. 

2. The revolutionary situation in the 
Egyptian Sudan. During the sixty years pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the Mahdiyya, profound 
changes had affected the traditional society and 
Islam of the Nilotic Sudan, culminating in a rev 
lutionary situation. Muhammad ‘All Pasha's con- 
quests (1820-1) ended the independence of numerous 
sedentary and nomadic groups. His establishment 
oi a centralised and autocratic administrative 
system with its unaccustomed fiscal burdens (un- 
doubtedly aggravated by corruption and extortion) 
had a traumatic effect. Moreover, the demands of 
modernisation in Egypt meant that the officials 
in the Sudan were rarely of high quality or integrity. 

One group whose political and social status de- 
clined under the Turkiyya was that of the indigenous 
men of religion (sing. faki < fakih), who during the 
previous three centuries had fulfilled a range of 
functions as teachers of the Kur’an and Sharia, 
Sfi leaders, arbitrators, and intercessors with the 
rulers. The establishment of an orthodox hierarchy 
of ‘ulama?, serving in government mosques, and 
integrated into the judicial system, created a rival 
group of religious leaders. Although individual 
members of the old faki families took advantage 
of the greater opportunities to study at al-Azhar 
and enter the official hierarchy, there remained a 
fundamental incompatibility between the fakis and 
the government-supported ‘ulama’, whom the Mahd! 
was to designate ‘ulama? al-s. 

Developments in the two decades preceding the 
Mahdiyya heightened the tension between the Turkiy- 
ya and the inhabitants of the Egyptian Sudan. The 
vigorous autocracy of Khedive sm‘ (1863-79) 
{g.v.] made the power of government felt once more 
after the comparative laxity which had begun in 
Mubammad ‘All Pasha's last years and continued 
under his successors. The former sultanate of Dar 


the century, tradors seeking ivory and slaves had 
thrust into unexplored regions far up the White 
Nile and the Babr al-Gbazàl (¢.v.], outside the Muslim. 
and arabised northern Sudan, and completely 
beyond the contro! of the Turco-Egyptian officials. 
‘The slave-trade that was fed from these regions was a 
scandal to Europe. To bring the south and west 
under his administration, and thereby to suppress 
the slave-trade, was a principal aim of the khedive. 

‘The implementation of this policy would in any 
event have antagonised vested interests, particularly 
the diaspora of northern Sudanese, the Danakla 
and Dja'aliyyün [gr], who were involved in the 
slave-trade, and who ranged from petty dealers 
(dialidba) to merchant-princes such as al-Zubayr 
Rahma Mansür, the master of the western Babr 
al-Ghazal and the conqueror of Dar Für. The situa- 
tion was rendered more critical by the khedive's 
recruitment of Europeans and Americans to carry 
Out his plans; this employment of Christians in 
high office shocked the conservative piety of the 
Sudanese. Chief among these expatriates was the 
British officer Charles George Gordon (cf. Bernard 
M. Allen, Gordon and the Sudan, London 1931), 
who as governor of the Equatorial province (1873-5) 
and governor-general of the Sudan (1877-9) played 
a leading part in the attempts to establish khedivial 
administration in the south and to suppress the slave- 
trade. With their inadequate resources, Gordon 
and his colleagues attained only limited success. 
The deposition of Ismá*il (June 1879) was followed 
by Gordon's withdrawal, and the comparative 
feebleness of their successors in Cairo and Khartoum 
facilitated the drift towards insurrection in the 
Sudanese provinces. 

3. The early career of Muhammad al-Mahdi 
(1844-81). Mubammad Abmad b. ‘Abd Allah 
was born in 1844 in the province of Dongola [2.7]. 
His father was a boat-builder, and when Muhammad 
Abmad was a child the family moved to Karar on 
the Nile, a few miles north of Khartoum, where there 
was an adequate supply of timber. After their father's 
death, Muhammad Abmad's brothers followed his 
trade, but he himself underwent a traditional 
religious education within the Egyptian Sudan. He 
early showed a propensity towards asceticism and 
Safism, and in r86r he attached himself to Shaykh 
Mubammad Sharif Nar al-Da’im, the grandson 
of the founder of the Sammaniyya /arika in the Sudan. 
When his brothers moved for timber to Aba island 
in the White Nile, he accompanied them, and from 
1870 made his headquarters there. His pious re- 
putation gained him many followers, a development 
which was the probable cause of a breach with Shaykh 
Mubammad Sharif, in consequence of which Muham- 
mad Abmad attached himself to a rival leader of the 
Samminiyye, Shaykh al-Kurash! wad al-Zayn (d. 
1878). In 188r he was joined by the man who was 
to become his most intimate disciple and his successor 
as head of the Mahdist state, “Abd Allah b. Muham- 
mad [p], who came from the Ta‘@isha Bakkira 
(g.v.J, cattle-Arabs of Dar Far. A mahdist expectation 
was abroad in the Egyptian Sudan, and was shared 
by Muhammad Ahmad himself. There was evidence 
of it in Kordofan (Kurdufan) (g.v.], which he visited 
about his time. ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad had, some 
years previously, saluted al-Zubayr Rabma as mahdi 
—a role which the conqueror of Dar Für declined. 
It is probable that ‘Abd Allah played a decisive 
part in the spiritual crisis of which the outcome 
was Mubammad Abmad's claim to be the Expected 
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Mahdi. This was first secretly communicated to 
his disciples at Aba (March 188r), and then to other 
adherents during a second visit to Kordofan. The 
public manifestation (zuhiir) of the Mahdi took 
place on 29 June 1881. Letters were sent to various 
notables urging them to rally to him, and he an- 
nounced his divine mission in a telegram to the 
governor-general. 

While the Mahdiyya had in its origins many charac- 
teristics of a movement of social and political protest, 
these aspects were subsumed in the founder's primary 
aim: the reform of Islam, encompassing both the cult 
and the society. Like previous reformers, notably [bn 
‘Abd al-Wahháb (g.v.], he envisaged the restoration of 
the primitive Islamic umma governed by the Kur’an 
and the Sunna, Unlike Ibn “Abd al-Wahhib, however, 
Mubammad Ahmad was deeply impregnated by the 
emotional and imaginative quality of Süfism. He 
saw his movement not merely as the revival of Islam, 
but as the recapitulation of the life and order of 
the primitive umma: a divinely ordained corre- 
spondence between Urzeit and Endzeit. He presented 
himself as appointed to the supreme succession 
(al-khiláfa al-kubrd) as Successor of the Apostle of 
God (Khalifa! Rasül Allāh), while his leading dis- 
ciples were the successors of the Rightly-guided 
Caliphs. Three of these were appointed soon after 
the Manifestation. ‘Abd Allah b. Mubammad’s 
status was recognised in his title of Khelifat al- 
Siddib, ie. the successor of Abü Bakr. An early 
follower, ‘All b, Mubammad Hild (‘All wad Hi 
was appointed the successor of Umar (Khalifat al- 
Faris), and the Mahdl's young son-in-law, Muham- 
mad Shari! b. Hamid, was appropriately named the 
successor of ‘All (Khalifat al-Karrar). The appoint- 
ment of successor of “Uthmin was offered to the 
contemporary head of the Sanüsiyya, Muhammad al- 
Mahdi, whose co-operation Mubammad Abmad 
was anxious to obtain, but the offer, made in May 
1885, was ignored, By another parallelism with 
the Prophet, the Mahdi styled his followers Angir. 

‘The official ‘wdama? endeavoured to confute the 
mahdist claims of Mubammad Ahmad by stating the 
orthodox Sunn! doctrine of the mahdi and demon- 
strating Muhammad Abmad’s failure to conform 
to the criteria laid down in Hadith. He defended 
his position by reasserting his divine election, con- 
veyed in a colloquy (Aadra) by the Prophet. At 
the same time, he emphasised where possible points 
of conformity with Hadith. Thus he adapted his 
name to Mubammad b. ‘Abd Allah, emphasised his 
descent from the Propbet, and chanzed the name of 
his rendez-vous in Kordofan from Djabal Kadir 
to Massa. 

4. The Mahdi's hidjra and diihad (1881-5). 
The authorities at first underestimated the MahdP's 
challenge, but when a small military expedition sent 
to arrest him was routed (August 1881), the matter 
was taken seriously, The Mahdi and his Ansár mean- 
while made a withdrawal (the hidjra) to Djabal Kadir 
in the Nüba Mountains. The remoteness of this place 
rendered military operations by the government 
difficult (two expeditions were defeated in December 
1881 and May 1882), while it formed an appropriate 
base for attacks on government positions in Kordo- 
fan, From southern Kordofan and Dar Für the Mahd! 
could draw on a vast reserve of Bakkàra tribesmen, 
whose propensity to raiding found a sanctified outlet 
in this warfare, Since the MahdI regarded only those 
who accepted his mission as true Muslims, such 
fighting was designated djihdd (qx.]. The government 
troops were, however, capable of prolonged resistance 
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in fortified positions, and an attempt to storm the 
provincial capital EI Obeid (al-Ubayyid) on 8 Septem- 
ber 1882 was a failure. Henceforward the Mahdi 
relied upon siege-tactics, and the tribal forces were 
supplemented with a corps known as the djihädiyya, 
largely recruited from captured government troops 
of southera Sudanese origin. They were provided 
with firearms, which the Mahdf was anxious to keep 
out of the hands of the undisciplined tribal warriors. 

The surrender of El Obeid (19 January 1883) gave 
the Mahdi an administrative centre, and Kordofan 
formed the nucleus of a territorial Mahdist state. 
In the meantime, khedivial control had been further 
weakened by the British occupation of Egypt 
(September 1882) and the reluctance of the British 
government to undertake commitments in the Sudan. 
An Egyptian expeditionary force was, however, 
organised with Col. William Hicks, a retired Indian 
Army officer, as chief of staff. Advancing through 
difficult country from the White Nile into Kordofan, 
it was annihilated by the Ansar at Shaykin (s No- 
vember 1883). The Mahdi was now the master of 
the west. Dar Für and Babr al-Ghazil were surren- 
dered by their European governors in December 
1883 and April 1884 respectively. Meanwhile, "Uth- 
min Dikna (Osman Digna), from a mercanti 
family of Suakin (Sawákin) had beea seat (May 1883) 
to raise the Bedja [q.v] of the Red Sea hills, a mission. 
in which he was largely successful through the sup- 
port of an influential faki, Shaykh al-Tàhir al- 
Madidhüb, so that by the end of February 1884 only 
Suakin itself remained in Egyptian hands, 

Khartoum and the riverain areas to the north were 
now threatened. At this juncture, Gordon was sent 
out by the British government, primarily to report 
on the military situation, but he was also appointed 
(at his own request) governor-generai by the khedive. 
Arriving at Khartoum (February 1384), he produced. 
a succession of plans for the future of the Sudan 
while the Ansár closed in on the city. ‘Uthmin 
Dikna’s successes closed the route from the Red Sea 
to the Nile, while the fall of Berber (g.0.] to an army 
of Angir (May 1884) cut the river line to Egypt. 
Military pressure on Khartoum itself was increasing, 
and between April and October 1884 the Mahdi 
brought up his main forces from El Obeid to Om- 
durman (Umm Durman) opposite the capital. 
Weakened by siege, the city fell on 25 January 1885, 
Gordon being killed in the fighting, 

The fall of Khartoum marked for all practical 
purposes the end of the MahdI's djihdd. He was now 
the ruler of the chief provinces of the Egyptian 
Sudan from Dongola to Babr al-Ghazal, and from 
the Red Sea to Dir Für. He ordered the evacuation 
of Khartoum, and made his own capital at Omdur- 
man, where he died after a short illness (22 June 
1885). 

s. The rule of the Khalifa ‘Abd Allah 
(1835-98). The Mahdis death confronted the 
Ansàr with two problems, one practical, the other 
ideological. First, who was to take the MahdT's place 
as ruler of the nascent state? Secondly, how was the 
Mahdi’s death to be explained, since he had claimed 
universal mission to restore Islam, but had achieved 
only a conquest within the boundaries of the Egyp- 
tian Sudan? The problem of the succession was ia 
appearance quickly solved when a council of notables 
in the Mahdf's house immediately after his death 
gave their allegiance (bay‘a) to ‘Abd Allih b. Mu- 
bammad. Already in the critical period of political 
development following the fall of El Obeid, the 
Mahdi had conferred plenary powers on ‘Abd Allah, 
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so that he was henceforward the deputy of the Mahd! 

(khalifat al-Mahdi), although he did not use this 
title until after the Mabdi's death. He was, further- 
more, the commander of the largest body of tribal 
warriors concentrated in Omdurman. His political 
and military pre-eminence was recognised in his 
election as the Mahdi's successor. This event sug- 
gested how the ideological problem arising from the 
Mabdt's death could be handled. A proclamation 
stressed the parallel between the succession of Abü 
Bakr a-Siddik to the Prophet and that of Khalifat 
abSiddib to the Mahdi, and urged the Ansar to 
follow the example of the early Mustims, who had 
fought for their faith after the Prophet's death. 
‘There was other propaganda, much of it of a visionary 
‘or mystical nature, to legitimise Abd Allah's 
succession. 

His position was not, however, uncontested. 
 Khalifat al-Karrér Muhammad Sharif was the osten- 
sible leader of the Ashraf (Le. the kinsmen of the 
Mahdi), a group whose overweening pretensions 
the Mahdi himself had rejected in his last days. 
‘The Ashraf were the élite of the sedentaries from the 
northern riverain areas and their diaspora, known as 
awidd altalad [q.v.). This comparatively sophisti- 
cated group had little in common with the Bakkara 
tribal warriors, whose ascendancy was assured by 
the accession of the Khalifa. Within twelve months 
he had defeated a conspiracy hatched by the Ashraf 
in Omdurman and their kinsman Muhammad Khalid, 
the governor of Dar Fir. The Khalifa’s fellow- 
tribesmen or their clients replaced the Mahdi's 
appointees in the provincial governorships, with the 
exception of Uthman Dikna, who was essential 
to handle the Bedja. In 1888-9 the Khalifa enforced 
à mass emigration of the Ta‘@isha, who were settled 
in Omdurman and its vicinity. Although awldd al- 
balad continued to be indispensable in the civil 
service and judiciary of the Mabdist state, they had 
lost political power, and a dangerous rift opened 
between them and the ruling Bakkara. 

Having established his authority, the Khalifa 
sought to fulfil the programme of conquest which had 
been cut shortly by the Mahdf's death. The djihdd 
was actively pursued for several years at heavy cost 
to a people suffering from the effects of the revolution- 
ary war and population movements. The Christian 
kingdom of Ethiopia under John IV was a principal 
theatre of the although the fighting should 
be seen in the historical context of conflicts going 
back to the Fundj period. A successful raid by 
Hamdin Abü ‘Andja, one of the Khalifa's clients, 
penetrated to Gondar (January 1888), and took 
‘booty and slaves, while in the following year \after 
Abi ‘Andja's death) King John was killed in battle 
at al-Kallabat (March 1889), a victory which was 
widely publicised by the Khallfa. These were however 
incidents in border-warfare, resulting in no signifi- 
cant territorial gains. 

The second main objective of the djihdd was Egypt, 
now firmly under British military and political direc- 
tion. An invasion had been planned before the Mahdt's 
death, the Dja‘all general ‘Abd al-Rabmin al- 
Nudjürii being its intended commander. The project 
hung fire for several years, although al-Nudjümi 
made his headquarters at al-Urdt (New Dongola) 
in Nov. 1886. The Khallla's mistrust of ewldd al- 
balad led to encroachments on al-Nudjümf's com- 
mand, which he was compelled to share with 2 
Taʻpighi. In the summer of 1889 the Mahdist force 
at last advanced on Egypt, but on 3 August was 
annihilated at Toski (Tüghkl), north of Wadi Halfa, 


a-Nudiüm! himself being killed in the fighting. 
There was no further attempt at invasion, although 
there were raids, sometimes serious, into Egyptian- 
held territory. 

similar stalemate developed in the west and 
south. The Für had never been reconciled to the 
recent loss of their independence, and after the with- 
drawal of Mubammad Khalid, a member of the old 
royal clan sought to re-establish the sultanate (1887). 
He was overthrown by the new governor, ‘Uthmin 
Adam alias Djānū, a young kinsman of the Khallfa, 
who in the following year suppressed a still more 
dangerous revolt. This was headed by a charismatic 
leader known as Abü Djummayza, who claimed the 
vacant position of successor of “Uthmin. Abü 
Djunmayza’s death from smallpox somewhat 
relieved the position of the Ansár, who defeated 
the insurgents outside El Fasher (al-Paghir (g.v.)), 
the provincial capital (February 1889). Djand showed 
himself to be a competent governor, but on his early 
death (September 1890), the combined provinces 
of Dar Für and Kordofan passed into the less capable 
management of another of the Khallía's kinsmen, 
Mahmüd Abmad. 

The pagan southern regions, so recently brought 
under the khedivial administration, were never 
integrated into the Mahdist state. Although (as 
mentioned above) Bahr al-(jhazal had fallen in 1884, 
its governor Karam Allāh Muhammad Kurkusiwl, 
a DunkulàwI trader by origin, withdrew his troops 
in October 1885 to fight the Rizaykit Bakkira of 
Dir Für. Thereafter, Babr al-Ghazàl drifted out of 
Mahdist control. The Equatorial province was even 
more remote from the centre of the Mabdiyya, Its 
governor since 1878 had been Emin Pasha (Eduard 
Schnitzer, of Silesian Jewish origin, and the last of 
Khedive IsmA‘ll's expatriate officials), who in spite 
of mutiny and two Mahdist invasions (1885, 1868) 
held out until forcibly rescued by H. M. Stanley 
(1889). The second invading force, however, estab- 
lished a garrison at al-Radidjaf, which maintained 
sporadic contact with Omdurman by steamer. The 
Mahdists held little more than the river line, and 
their position was challenged by former government 
‘troops, who had refused to be evacuated by Stanley, 
and who were led by Fad! al-Mawlà Muhammad, 
an officer of southern Sudanese origin. Al-Ragidjaf 
became a place of banishment for political and other 
prisoners. 

The year 1889 marks the end of the militant phase 
of the Mabdiyya. The following period saw the sta- 
bilisation of the Khallfa's autocracy within a territo- 
rial state limited for all practical purposes to the 
Muslim and arabised regions of the northern Sudan. 
A factor in the decline of militancy was the great 
famine of 1888-90, the effects of which were aggra- 
vated by the migration of the Ta‘disha to Omdur- 
man. For the second time, the Kballfa's authority 
was challenged by a revolt of the Ashraf ín Omdur- 
man under the leadership of Mubammad Sharif 
(November 1891). After some desultory firing and a 
few casualities, a formal reconciliation was effected 
by halifat aLFürük ‘Alt b. Muhammad Hili on 
terms advantageous to the Aghrif. The danger once 
past, the Khallfa proceeded to destroy his opponents 
piecemeal. Mubammad Sharif himself was arrested 
in March 1892, and sentenced to imprisonment by a 
special tribunal. Thereafter the Khallla's autocracy 
was unchallenged. His only intimates in matters of 
government were his half-brother Ya‘kab, who acted 
as his wazir (but without the title), and his son 
‘Uthman, who about this time received the honorific 
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of Shaykh al-Din, and was trained for the eventual 
suecession. 

While the Khalifa thus strengthened his position 
intemally, there was increasing European pressure 
on the frontiers of the Mahdist state. Suakin, which 
alone among the garrisons of the Red Sea area had 
not falten to ‘Uthman Dikna, formed the base for a 
campaign against the local Ansár after the Anglo- 
Egyptian victory at Toski. The operations, early 
in 18r, culminated in the capture of *Uihmán 
Dikna's headquarters at Tokar (Tükar) in Feb. 1891. 
Although still a nuisance, he was no longer a threat. 
to the Anglo-Egyptian forces in the vicinity. In the 
previous year Eritrea had been constituted an Italian 
colony. A Mandist raid into the territory was routed 
(December 1893), and in July 1894 the Italians with 
the prior agreement of the British government 
occupied Kasala [p]. The loss of this important 
strategic position was even more serious than that 
of Tokar, but in spite of making a threatening demon- 
stration in Omdurman, the Khallfa did not take 
the offensive, The Italian presence in Eritrea was 
equally threatening to Menelik IT, who had emerged 
as the ruler of Ethiopia after the death of John IV. 
In 1895 he sought to establish friendly relations with 
the Khalifa, but his overtures were repulsed. He re- 
peated them in 1896 after his victory over the Italians 
at Adowa, and further embassies were received in 
Omdurman in 1897 and 1898, but no practical 
military or political co-operation resulted. 

‘A more remote European danger appeared in the 
far south, when Belgian expeditions {rom the Congo 
Free State began to advance towards the Upper Nile 
and Babr al-Ghazal, In 1897 Fadl al-Mawlà Mubam- 
mad and his followers entered the service of the 
Congo Free State, he himself being recognised as 
the governor of the Equatorial province. In the 
following year, a Mahdist force was sent to strengthen 
the garrison at al-Radidjaf. Its commander, “Arabi 
Data Allah defeated and killed Fad! al-Mawla 
(January 1894), and combated the Belgians with 
some success. His isolated position and precarious 
communications with Omdurman were, however, 
insuperable difficulties, and in February 1897 he 
lost al-Radjdjaf to a Belgian force. 

By his time the final assault on the Mahdist state 
was developing. In March 1896 the British govern- 
ment authorised an advance by the Egyptian army 
into the Mabdist province of Dongola. While the 
pretext for the invasion was afforded by the Italian 
defeat at Adowa, the real reasons lie in British foreign 
policy and the international situation at the time 
(see G. N. Sanderson, England, Europe and the Upper 
Nile, 1882-1899, Edinburgh 1965). The Egyptian 
expeditionary force, commanded by Sir H. H. 
Kitchener, constructed a railway as it edvanced up 
the Nile from Wadi Halfa, By the end of September 
1896 the province was completely occupied. In the 
following year, Kitchener was authorised to make a 
further advance. A second railway was constructed 
across the Nubian desert, reaching the Nile at Abd 
‘Hamad, and was extended southwards as the Anglo- 
Egyptian force advanced. Warned by the loss of 
Dongola, the Khalifa summoned Mabmüd Abmad 
with the bulk of his forces from the west to defend 
the approaches to Omdurman. He proved to be an 
irresolute commander, lacking in all initiative. His 
base was al-Matamma (g.t.] in Dja‘all territory. Its 
inhabitants refused to evacuate their town, which 
Mabmüd Abmad took by force of arms—an incident 
which confirmed the hatred of awléd al-balad for 
the Ta@isha. Once established there, Mabmüd 


Ahmad was reluctant to move northwards to con- 
front the invaders, who were steadily advancing 
along the river-line. Abi Hamad fell in August 1897, 
and the important route-centre of Berber was 
evacuated in the same month. Mabmüd Abmad, faced 
with increasing desertions and shortage of supplies, 
was ultimately goaded to advance. His army (aug- 
mented by troops brought in by Uthman Dikna) 
was overwhelmed on 8 April 1896 at the battle of 
the Atbara [g::], and he himself was taken prisoner. 
The Anglo-Egyptian advance continued, and the 
Mahdist state received its death-blow at the battle 
of Karra, often called the battle of Omdurman 
(2 September 1898). Ya 'küb died in the fighting, 
but the Khalifa escaped, and remained a fugitive’ 
for over a year. Finally, he and a handful of Ansár 
were defeated by Sir Reginald Wingate in a skirmish 
(24 November 1899) at Umm Diwaykarit on the 
White Nile, in which he was killed. "Uthmán Shaykh 
al-Din was made prisoner, and died in the following 
year, 

6. Institutions of the Mahdiyya. The rapid 
development of the Mahdiyya into an armed rebel- 
lion, then into a territorial state, necessitated the 
improvisation first of a command-structure, and 
secondly of an administrative system. During the 
lifetime oi the Mahdi, the key position in both these 
respects wes occupied by the Khalifa ‘Abd Allah. He 
commanded the Black Flag (al-Réya al-Zarkd?), the 
largest of the three divisions of the army, consisting 
of the western Bakisara tribesmen, and in addition he 
held the title of amir djuyāsh al-Mahdiyya, implying 
an oversight of the fighting forces as a whole. His two 
colleagues commanded smaller divisions, the Khalifa 
“All the Green Flag (al-Raya al-Khadrd”) composed 
of Bakkara from Kordofan and the White Nile, 
and the Khallfa Mubammad Sharif the Red Flag 
recruited from awlid al-balad. As previously men- 
tioned, the Mahdi conferred plenary powers on the 
Khalifa ‘Abd Allāh in January 1883. The title of 
amir was held by subordinate officers, who in the 
early stages of the Mahdiyya had commanded vir- 
tually autonomous tribal or local contingents. In 
May 1884 the Mahdi ordered this term to be dis- 
continued, probably because of its overtones of 
worldly rank, and substituted *Imil, but amir has re- 
mained in popular usage until the present. With the 
emergence of a territorial state, the chief officers be- 
came military governors of provinces (sing. imára, 
later ‘imdla). 

The successes won in the djihad made the establish- 
ment of a financial system urgently necessary, since 
the Mahdi had constant difficulty in preventing the 
tribesmen from appropriating the booty. A treasury 
(bayt al-mál) had probably been organised at Kadir, 
and after the fall of El Obeid, the MahdI formally 
appointed his friend Abmad Sulayman as its com- 
missioner (amin bayt al-mál). The sources of revenue 
at this time were two: booty (gkanima) and a levy 
of grain and cattle, to which the term zaAdf was 
applied. As under the Turkiyya, Ottoman, Egyptian, 
Austrian and Spanish coins were in circulation. 
After the taking of Khartoum, the Mahdi minted 
gold pounds and silver dollars. He was the first 
Sudanese ruler to exercise this prerogative 

Although the MabdI envisaged a restoration of the 
primitive Islamic umma, he soon found himself 
obliged to give judicial decisions and to promulgate 
administrative regulations which were in effect 
legisiative acts. Many of these resulted from the 
revoletionary war, e.g, rulings concerning broken 
marriages and irregular unions, and questions of 
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landownership. Undesirable customs regarded as 
repugnant to Islam were prohibited. The Mahdl's 
judicial functions were widely delegated to his 
officials, and one specifically judicial officer was ap- 
pointed with the title Add? al-Isidm. Ahmad ‘All, 
who held this post for twelve years (1882-04), had 
been a judge in Dar Für under the Turkiyya. 

These military and administrative institutions 
developed further during the reign of the Khalifa. 
A detachment of the djihadiyya, the regular corps 
first formed during the siege of E] Obeid, was 
stationed in the Kara, ie, Fort Omdurman of the 
Turkiyya. After the revolt of the Ashraf in r8g1 the 
Khalifa felt the need of a reliable bodyguard, This 
was created by expanding a corps of orderlies, the 
mulárimiyya. By 1895 it consisted of 9,000 or more 
troops under the general command of ‘Uthman 
Shaykh al-Din, A civil service, recruited chiefly from 
awléd al-balad and Copts, staffed the departments 
and treasuries of the capital and the provinces, 
Many of its members had occupied similar posts 
under the Turkiyya; some went on to serve the 
Condominium. Already in the Mahdi’s time a regular 
chancery procedure had been established, and the 
surviving archives of the Mabdiyya as a whole 
have been estimated at 50,000 pieces. The bulk of 
them are now in the Central Records Office in Khar- 
toum (see P. M. Holt, The Mahdist archives and 
related documents, in Archives, v/28 [1952], 193-200). 
Despatches were sometimes exchanged almost daily 
between the ruler and his provincial governors. The 
provinces fell into two categories; an outer circle 
under military governors with their own fiscal and 
judicial establishments and garrison troops, and a 
core of metropolitan provinces, which were fiscal 
areas rather than administrative units, and were 
tributary to the treasury in Omdurman. 

The history of the office of amin bayt al-mal illus- 
trates both the institutional elaboration and the 
Increasing autocracy of the Khalifa's reign. Abmad 
Sulayman, the first amin, was a partisan of the 
Ashráf, and was disgraced in April 1886. His succes- 
sor, Ibrahim Muhammad *Adián, had been a mer- 
chant in El Obeid. His reluctance to extort grain 
for the soldiery during the great famine led to a 
clash with the Khallfa and his execution (February 
1890), His successor, al-Nür Ibrahim al-Djirayfawi, 
was another former merchant. Tenure of office 
became increasingly precarious: one commissioner 
was twice appointed and twice removed, and the 
last year of the reign saw three treasurers, At the 
same time special treasuries were established, of 
which the most important were the treasury of the 
‘muldsimiyya and the Kbalifa's privy treasury, The 
sources of revenue had meanwhile changed. With the 
ending of the djihad, gkanima sank into insignificance. 
Zakăi continued to be levied and also fir, a poll-tax 
paid at the end of Ramadan. Zakat was also paid 
as customs-dues, originally at the rate of 24%, but 
al-Djirayfaw! imposed a further 10%, and this 
might indeed be taken at several points on the route. 
Fines were imposed on smoking and drinking, and 
the goods of other offenders were liable to confisca- 
tion. In addition, merchants and others might be 
required to pay "contributions" (fabasru'ál) to the 
treasury. The minting of dollars at Omdurman con- 
tinued, but the silver was increasingly debased. 
The minting of gold had ceased with the Mahdl's 
pounds, which were soon driven out of circulation 
by Gresham's Law. 

The history of the judiciary is similar. Abmad ‘Ali 
held office as hadi al-Isläm until May 1894, when he 


lost the Khalita’s confidence, and was thrown into 
prison. His successor, al-Husayn Ibrahim wad al- 
Zahr’, had been trained at al-Azhar, but his over- 
zealous adherence to the principles of the Sharia 
led to a clash with Ya%ob. He was imprisoned and 
put to death, probably in the summer of 1895. The 
title of hadi al-Islam seems to have died with him. 
Already in the time of Ahmed ‘Alf there was a deputy- 
judge (wakil al-makkama), and the two seem usually 
to have acted in concert. By the end of the Khallfa's 
reign, the chief judge had six deputies (nrmáb), 
two of whom had special duties in connection with 
the muldzimiyya. In addition, there were special 
courts in Omdurman for the market, the quay and 
the treasury. Both in the capital and the provinces, 
the judicial officers were dependent on the Khalifa 
and his governors, and were deferential to their 
wishes. 

7. Subsequently developments. Although 
the Anglo-Egyptian reconquest overthrew the Mah- 
dist state, Mahdism continued to be a powerful 
force, particularly in the west. The movement 
was virtually proscribed in the early years of the 
Condominium by Wingate, who was governor- 
general from 1899 to 1916. The surviving leaders 
were held in prison, the use of the Mahdi's devotional 
manual (rdtib) was forbidden, and several religious 
risings were suppressed. The revival of the Mahdiyya 
in a new form was the achievement of a posthumous 
son of the Mahdi, ‘Abd al-Rahmán (1885-1959), 
whose considerable political talent found opportunity 
in changing political circumstances during and after 
the First World War. To many Ansir he was a 
charismatic figure, regarded by some as al-Nabi 
“så, and hence as having an eschatological role. 
To his westernised followers, he was rather a nation- 
alist leader, the patron of the Umma Party, which 
was founded in 1945, and has continued to play a 
leading part in Sudanese politics. In one modern 
view, the Mahdi is seen as a mudjaddid, and the 
Mahdiyya as a reformist but essentially orthodox 
movement. 
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AC-MAHDJAR (sometimes in the plural, al- 

Mahddjir), name given in Arabic to places in 
Northern, Central and Southern America to 
which Lebanese, Syrians, Palestinians and 
other Arabs have emigrated (hddjara). The 
towns whose names recur most often in modern 
Arabic literature are New York, Sao Paolo, Rio de 
Janeiro and Buenos Aires; there has developed 
there, in the first half of the present century, a 
characteristic literary movement, the vestiges of 
which have not yet been completely effaced; but 
these are not the only locations on the American 
continent where emigrants from the Near East 
have settled and where they have published, in 
Arabic or in the national languages (English, Spanish 
or Portuguese), bulletins, journals, periodicals and 
books with the object of promoting understanding 
of the Arabs and their heritage, or in furtherance 
of their political causes of the moment, 

‘The flow of emigration towards the New World 
originated in what was then known as Syria (the 
land currently comprising Lebanon, Syria and 
Palestine) at the end of the roth century and the 
beginning of the zoth, attaining its highest point 
in North America in 1913; the tide began to ebb 
in the period following the First World War as a 
result of obstacles placed by the United States in 
the way of immigration, with the limitation ou 
mumbers of immigrants and with legislation on 
nationality, passed in 1924, which almost put an 
end to it, although the influx of emigrants into 
South America continued, 

‘The causes of the emigration were primarily 
economic, Among the Lebanese—who left their 
country in the greatest number—the inhabitants 
of the mountain region were deprived of agricultural 
land after the establishment of the régime of the 
mulasarrifiyya [see LUSNAN], inaugurated in 1861 
(and modified in 1864) in the wake of the inter- 
community religious disturbances of 1860 and 
following intervention by the European states, and 
by France in particular. This régime accorded 
‘administrative autonomy to the mountain region, 
which possessed meagre financial resources, having 
first detached from it its fertile plains and sea ports, 


the mountain region and to seek employment in 
Beirut and other Lebanese towns. This was the first 
phase; subsequently, some individuals left their 
homeland and made their way to Egypt and other 
African countries. When emigration to America 
became possible, some groups of Lebanese, insig- 
nificant in size, travelled there. After 1831 the scale 
of the movement accelerated, as the first emigrants 
enticed their compatriots with glowing reports of 
the financial opportunities that existed in America, 
while tourists, shipping companies and their agents 
added further encouragement, to such an extent 
that at the beginning of the zoth century a virtual 
epidemic had arisen and almost half the inhabitants 
of Lebanon left their country. The contagion spread 
to the cities of the interior (Homs, Damascus and 
Aleppo) and to the mountains occupied by the 
‘Alawites, whence it is estimated that a seventh 
of the population chose to become exiles. Some 
Palestinians had preceded the Lebanese, and others 
accompanied them. By the final phase of the move- 
ment, the total number of immigrants from Greater 
Syria who were settled in the United States and 
Canada exceeded half a million, attaining close to 
double this figure in the cities of Central and South 
America, 

At the time, the movement was encouraged among 
the Christian population of Syria not only by 
economic factors—including the oppression of the 
peasants by their feudal lords, the monopoly over 
lands and goods exercised by the monastic commu- 
nities, the oppressive burden of taxation, disastrous 
crop-failures, the slump in the natural silk market 
caused by the success of artificial Japanese silk 
sold cheaply and the diversion of international trade- 
routes following the excavation of the Suez Canal— 
but also on account of psychological factors aroused 
by a hated social and political situation; detestation 
of the foreign authority which governed them and 
always regarded them with suspicion, religious 
conflicts which culminated in the events of 1860, 
persistent sectarianism, corruption of an administra- 
tion in which bribery was rife, the subjection of 
the faithful to religious leaders who collaborated 
with the feudal lords in oppressing and robbing them, 
the suppression of public liberties, the alienation 
experienced by the entire population in the time 
of ‘Abd al-Hamld, the posting of young Arabs to 
distant theatres of war, widespread ignorance and 
the rule of anarchy in all facets of existence. 

On the other hand, there was talk of those ad- 
vantages of emigration which constituted powerful 
incentives: the prospect of making a fortune, 
numerous opportunities for finding work, respect 
for public liberties, the acceptance by society of 
personal ambitions, the judgment of people by their 
actions and their abilities rather than on the basis 
of their origin and class, concern for the rights and. 
dignity of all citizens without discrimination and 
the rule of order and of law, 

The Syrians in general and the Lebanese in 
particular had been in contact with the West and 
its culture since Bonaparte's expedition to Egypt 
(1798-1801) and the creation of scientific institutions. 
in this country in the time of Muhammad ‘Alt [q..]. 
‘These contacts had been reinforced by the religious 
missions which began to arrive in Lebanon in the 
period when the son of the ruler of Egypt, Ibrihim 
Pasha [q.v] was governor of Syria (1832-40), and 
which expanded their activities following the in- 
stallation of the régime of the mutasarrifiyya (1861), 
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founding schools, cultural associations and charitable 
societies, importing presses, translating and publish- 
ing books. These contacts were also encouraged by 
the presence of tourists and members of the French 
expedition who stayed on in Lebanon for a full 
year after the events of 1860, These constant contacts 
with the West and the learning of the languages 
spoken there, in addition to the common religion 
which it shared with the majority of the future 
emigrants, reinforced their admiration for this part 
of the world and its principles, in particular those 
of the French Revolution and its well-known slogan, 
and strengthened their desire to migrate to it 

When these factors are considered in conjunction 
with the geographical position of Lebanon and 
Syria, facing the West from the opposite shore of 
the Mediterranean, and the hereditary zest for 
trade and travel characteristic of the Lebanese, 
descendants of the Phoenicians as they are, and also 
their eagerness to travel far in search of favourable 
opportunities, it is possible to understand the deep 
significance of this quasi-collective migration 
towards the New World and the dispersal of this 
race throughout the globe, 

In the first instance, the emigrants wore attracted 
to the United States; subsequently, they turned 
their attention towards the South, still virgin 
territory and offering greater employment oppor- 
tunities than the North, on account of sparseness of 
population, the vast areas of agricultural land 
quiring manpower, emergent industry and the wide 
range of opportunities for commerce. Opportunities 
for emigration to South America were enhanced 
Jollowing the visits to Palestine and Lebanon under- 
taken in 1877 and 1887 by the Emperor of Brazil 
Dom Pedro 1l and the conclusion, in 1892, of an 
agreement between the Ottoman and Brazilian 
governments establishing the conditions of immi- 
gration. This emperor, who spoke Arabic, favoured 
the settlement of emigrants in his country as a 
means of contribution towards its prosperity and 
furthering the exploitation of agricultural land, 
and he promised them aid and assistance. Argentina 
offered similar attractions with its enormous tracts 
of land requiring cultivation and its untapped 
material resources. Waves of immigrants therefore 
made their way towards South America, to such an 
extent that their number amounted to 300,000 in 
Argentina alone, and Brazil accepted more than 
half a million. For their part, the Palestinians pre- 
ferred the states of Central America or Chile and 
Mexico. 

After disembarkation, these foreigners settled in 
the poorer quarters of the towns which they had 
chosen, usually because they had relatives there, 
and attempted to make a living through street- 
trading and hawking. Those who succeeded (the 
minority), would open a small shop, and some found 
opportunities for expansion, in some cases even 
becoming industrialists or prosperous merchants 
[see pydtrva]. 

The people among whom they lived had little 
respect for them. They called them Turks, because 
they came from a land dependent on the Ottoman 
Turkish state, and in some instances they were 
treated in the same light as the Mongols, members 
of the yellow race; the immigrants themselves were 
aware of the need to correct the image which had 
formed in the minds of Americans. 

Initially, they believed that their exile was tem- 
porary and would last no longer than the time needed 
to amass sufficient money to support themselves 


and their families at home; this same time-period, 
it was hoped, would see changes in living conditions 
in their own country. But once settled and accus- 
tomed to their new existence, seeing their businesses 
prosper and their children growing up in this new 
milieu, learning its language and becoming attached 
to it, they contemplated staying there permanently, 
in spite of the pain involved in the awareness of 
exile and in spite of the bitter nostalgia that they 
felt for their country axd families. 

There can be no doubt that it was in response 
to the need to communicate among themselves in 
their exile, and on the other hand to follow events 
occurring at honte, that they were led to produce 
a number of minor Arabic newspapers; these began 
to appear with the arrival of tho first waves of 
immigrants in the closing years of the roth century, 
but in the South and the North of the continent. 

It was in New York in 1892 that the first news- 
paper, Kawkab 4 mirika, appeared, followed by al-tsr. 
(1894), al-A yim (1897), al-Hudd (1595) and Mirat 
al-Gharb (1899). In Brazil, the oldest one, al- 
Fayha? (1895), was tollowed by four others: al- 
Rakib (1897), al-Sarásil. (1898), al-Mandsir (1899) 
and al-Sawdb (1300). 

Subsequently, the need was felt to form associa- 
tions and literary societies to serve the interests of 
the immigrants, unite their energies and support 
their social institutions. 4l-Djamtiyya al-süriyya 
al-muttahida came into existence in New York in 
1907, and other associations followed. In Brazil, 
mumerous clubs were founded, of which the most 
important was al-Nódi al-himsi, and literary societies 
subsequently came into being, But literary life 
prospered at an earlier stage in North America, for 
the following reasons: immigration there had a 
longer history, printing-presses had been established 
there at a relatively early date and writers of talent 
had been living there since the end of the previous 
century. Amin al-Ribàn [see AL-RInANI] arrived 
in New York in 1888, followed by Djabria Khalll 
Diabrán (g.0.] in 1895, the poet Nudra Haddad in 
1897, then, at the beginning of the century, the two 
poets Nasib ‘Arija and Rashid Ayyüb in 1905, 
Nudra’s brother, the journalist ‘Abd al-Masih 
Haddad in 1907, Mikha?ll Nufayma [g.v.] and Tliyyd 
Abi Madi [g.v. in Suppl.) in rgtr. Printing-presses 
proliferated to such an extent that six were in 
existence by roro, producing, besides newspapers, 
some remarkable literary reviews, such as al-Funtin 
(ror3) which was edited by Nasib ‘Arida, and al- 
S@ik (1912) edited by ‘Abd al-Masih Haddad. 

‘Amin al-Ribani began to write in newspapers at the 
end oi the last century; his extremely vivid language 
had an oratorical nature and displayed a marked 
penchant for innovation. He had published three of 
his books before Djabrin’s first, al- MasiAd, appeared 
im 1905, The concerns of his people, both in the 
mahdjar and in their homeland, pre-occupied him, 
and he set himself to preaching liberation in the 
widest sense cf the term, political, socia) and in- 
tellectual, and to attacking in bis articles and books 
(al-Muhdlafa al-thulathiyya, al-Mukart wa 'l-hāhin, 
Zanbakat al-fawr, Khdridj al-harim) inertia, bigotry 
and religious sectarianism, It is, moreover, entirely 
symptomatic that his first work published in the 
mahdjar is intitled Ta'rikh al-thawra al-firansiyya. 

For his part, Djabrin began in 1903, while still 
residing in Boston (which he did not leave for New 
York until r12) to publish his articles in the news- 
papers al-Muhddjir (1903), al-Hud& and Mir°at al- 
Gharb. He appears to have been more forceful than al- 
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Ribnl and more inclined to challenge traditions 
directly. Because he loved painting, imagery domi- 
nated his writing, and his education and experience 
endowed him with burning zeal aud a penchant for 
idealism. His style reveals a poetic soul close to the 
sources of an Oriental mysticism inherited in the 
West by the various romantic movements. He put 
together in his first books “Ard'is al-muradj (1906), 
al-Arudh al-mutamarrida (1908), al-Adimiha al- 
mutakassira (1912) and Dam‘a wa-btisdma (1913), 
his articles and novels which had been published in 
the newspapers of the mahdjar and in the two 
reviews al-Funün and al-Sd^ih. 

Like al-Rlbüni and Djabrin, Nu'ayma also pos- 
sessed a pronounced taste for innovation. He retained 
from his theological studies, undertaken in Russia 
between 1906 and 1911, a profound religiosity and, 
like Djabein, a tendency towards mysticism; he 
considered it necessary to go beyond the sensory 
organs in order to arrive at the reality of things, but 
he did not have the same ardour of feeling and he 
was sometimes more capable of effecting a synthesis. 
After theology, he turned to the study of law and 
literature at an American university. This training 
enabled him to improve his precision of expression 
and to attain a better equilibrium between the ele- 
ments of the work of art; his knowledge of Russian 
literature also enhanced his aptitude for psychological 
analysis. 

In this way, these men of talent, as well as the 
writers and poets who joined them later, were able 
to prove their literary abilities and, almost forty 
years after the arrival of the first waves of immigra- 
tion in New York they found the means enabling 
them to found, after the end of the First World War, 
an association which had the object of "stimulating 
‘the literary spirit" and of establishing the norms 
of literary work. In 1920 they formed al-Rabila al- 
kalamiyye, entrusting the presidency to the “doyen” 
Diebráa and the post of secretary to the "coun- 
sello" Nu'ayma. Included among its members 
were the poets Tliyya Abū Madi (1890-1957), Nasib 
fArlda (1887-1945), Rashid Ayyüb (1871-1942), 
Nudra Haddad (1881-1950) and his brother “Abd 
al-Masib (1890-1953) and a number of less prolific 
writers, of whom the best known was William 
Catzeflis (1879-1950), treasurer of the Rabifa, They 
decided to make the review al-S@ib the pulpit from 
which to address the public. 

Literary reviews in Lebanon and South America 
soon began reprinting specimens of their work in 
verse and in prose, delighting in the strong innovatory 
tendency that they revealed, to such an extent that 
their reputation became wider and their influonce 
on the literary life of the Arabs was accentuated, 

But after the formation of the Rdbija, Djabran 
wrote nothing more in Arabic, except for a few 
articles, and he turned to the English language in 
which he composed eight books, of which The 
Prophet is considered the most significant work of 
his entire corpus. He gives his prophet the name 
al-Mustafa and, in a very engaging poetic style, 
puts into his mouth, in the manner of Nietzsche 
with Zarathustra, the outcome of his interpretation 
of existence and of man. 

The other members of the Rabifa continued to 
write in Arabic, Mikhail Nu‘ayma collected his 
articles of criticism and published them in a book 
intitled al-Ghirbal (1923); from this work it is possible 
to draw all the rules of criticism representing the 
most important characteristics of the writing of the 
Rabifa: to preach innovation, to uphold the truth, 


to relate literature to life and always to make it 
revolve around man and his vital problems. Nu‘ayma 
is also the author of a series of short stories and 
articles which he subsequently inserted in his narra- 
tive collection, Kdn mā kan (1937), in the Kitdb 
ab-Marákil (ca. 1936) and in the first part of his 
philosophical novel Mudhakhirdt al-Arkash (1949). 
Before the formation of the Rabija, he had published 
his only dramatic work, al-dbd? wa ‘I-baniin (1917), 
in which he took the part of the younger generation. 
and attempted to reconcile classical and dialectal 
forms in dialogue 

The majority of the members of the Rabifa wrote 
in verse and in prose, but it is the poets among them 
who still occupy the prominent place. Tliyya Abū 
‘MAdI, whose collections of verse composed in the 
mahdjar were published before (vol. ii of his Dein, 
1919) and after the formation of the Rabita ( 
Diadáwil, 1927 and al-Khamá"il, 1946) was a poet 
of such fecundity, such ardour of feeling, such 
penetrating sensibility and appealling style that he 
continues to enjoy the widest reputation. He is 
followed by Nasib ‘Arida, all of whose poetry was 
published in his single diwdw, al-Arwdb al-b@ira 
(1946), who displays a very sensitive and troubled 
soul. For their part, Rashid Ayyüb, author of al- 
Ayyabiyyat (1916), of Aghant "T-darwish (1928) and 
of Hiya 'I-dunyé (1919), and Nudra Haddad, whose 
single diwān is intitled Awrdk al-Bharif (1941), their 
poetry reveals the weight of nostalgia, anguish 
and love of mankind which essentially chara 
the literature of the mahdjar and the charm of style 
which marks its form. 

However, the Rabifa did not monopolise the entire 
immigrant literary movement in North America, 
and there remained, outside it, renowned men of 
letters and journalists including Amin al-RIbánl, 
pioneer of the literature of the mahdjar, the poet 
Mas'üd Samba (1882-1946), whose poetry was 
powerful, versatile and rich in metre, the historian 
Philip Hitti (Hitt, who contributed, through his 
historical works composed in English, to making the 
Arabs, their history and thelr civilisation known 
to the West, the journalist Na'üm Mukarzal, pro- 
prietor of al-Huda, his brother Salli who published 
numerous periodicals, and many other poets and 
writers. 

The Rábija lasted more than ten years (1920-31); 
h the death of its doyen Djabrin (1931) and the 
return of NuSayma to his homeland (1932), it was 
dispersed, but other members continued their 
literary production for a certain length of time. 

To give due credit to the Rabifa, it must be re- 
called that the literary press which made known to 
the world the best of the production of the mahdiar 
is owed to three of its members, al-Funün to Nasib 
‘Arida (1913), al-Sd^i& to ‘Abd al-Masih Haddad 
(9:2) and al-Samir to lliyyà Aba Madi (1929); 
that, through the combined action of all its members, 
there came into being the first modern literary 
movement to present to readers of Arabic a kind 
of literary school, in spite of individual disagreements; 
that gentes such as biography, the short story and 
the philosophical novel only became known in 
Arabic literature as a result of the artistic form that 
these writers gave to them; that one of its members, 
‘Abd al-Masih Haddad, preserved in his original 
histories published under the title Hikdydt al- 
mahdjar (1931), documents relating to the first 
phase of the immigration which contain precise 
and living details with which history is not normally 
concerned; that the effects of their reformist move- 
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ment on Arabic society are almost as important 
as its consequences in the literary domain, since 
they aimed to reconstruct the Arabic personality 
on new social foundations characterised essentially 
by love, a principle drawn from the Gospel; and that 
their activity in the cause of renewal gave firm sup- 
port to that which came into existence in the Near 
East through the influence of the Diwān of Mutrán, 
of the Apollo group and its disciples, and that the 
latter movement perhaps thereby gained a stronger 
voice, clearer views and greater homogeneity. 

With the demise of the Rabita, the centre of gravity 
of literary activity shifted towards Brazil, where 
the first association had been founded under the 
name Ricdh al-Ma‘arri (1900) by Na'üm Labakl, 
but had ceased to exist long before the First World 
War when its founder returned to his homeland 
in 1908; its members then took to holding in their 
homes what could be described as literary salons. 
Subsequently, in 1933 Michel al-Ma‘lat [see at- 
XA'LUF] succeeded in founding an association 
which took the name al-Usba al-andalusiyya; this 
title was chosen by the members of the group 
because they were conscious of the fact that they 
lived among a people originally from the Iberian 
peninsula, in the south of which their Mustim Arab 
ancestors had been assimilated with the population, 
and they believed that they were rediscovering al- 
Andalus in this "New Andalusia”. It seems to be 
an established fact that numerous Muslims of Spain, 
who had been forced to convert to Christianity 
after the end of their rule in 1492 and the decision 
of Philip II in 1609 to expel the Arabs and to try 
them before the courts of the Inquisition, took part 
in campaigns of exploration and conquest in the 
New World. The peoples of South America thus 
retain in their culture and their blood traces of the 
civilisation and the blood of the Arabs of al-Andalus; 
these are visible in their languages, appearance, 
customs and social traditions, which are familiar 
to Arab immigrants and encourage them to believe 
that here they can become attached to their roots. 

The ‘Usba fulfilled its linguistic and literary 
mission with the aid of important societies founded 
by the immigrants, numerous schools established 
for teaching the Arabic language (for example, 
some fifteen thousand pupils were educated at the 
school of the Mu‘allim Wadi“ l-Yizidj), various 
social institutions sponsored by clubs which or- 
ganised, for their support, festivals in the course of 
which members of the ‘Usb delivered speeches 
and recited their poetry, in addition to the festivals 
which took place on the occasion of various national 
cerenomies; it was also assisted by journals and 
reviews of which the most important were al-Shark, 
edited by Misa Kurayyim and al-Andalus al- 
djadida, edited by Shukr Allah al-Djurr, which 
published the literary work of its members, some- 
times also campaigning on behalf of opposing 
political opinions and thus supplying other motives 
for original creation to men of letters whether they 
belonged to the association or not. 

At first, the latter had chosen as its platform al- 
Andalus al-djadida which one of its members, Shukr 
Allāh al-Djurr, published in Rio de Janeiro; two 
years after its foundation, in 1935, it established 
its own organ to which it gave its name, al-‘Usba, 
and of which the editor-in-chief was another of its 
members, Habib Mas*üd. The ‘Usha and its review 
lasted until 1953, by which time it had been con- 
siderably enfeebled by death and by the return of 
the exiles to their homeland, With it, there came to 


an end the second literary movement of the makdjar 
and the torch of makdjart literature was extinguished; 
all that remains of it today are a few timid flames 
here and there on the American continent which 
still resist the assaults of time. 

In North America, the makdjar built up the 
prestige which it enjoys both there and in the Near 
East on prose rather than poetry, in spite of the 
influence exercised by the Mawdkib of Djabrán, 
the Hams al-diufan of Nufayma and the poetical 
works of Iiyyā Abü MagI and Nasib ‘Arida, in 
turning the modern poetic movement towards the 
heart and the soul of man and in reforming the 
linguistic form and the music of verse, in spite also 
of the debt owed to the pioneers, al-Ribant and 
Djabrin, for the development of the "poem in 
prose" which is highly regarded in certain Arab 
circles. In the domain of Arabic rhetoric, Diabran 
created a kind of school of his own, with his style 
that was harmonious, warm and wrapped in a maze 
‘of symbols and colourful images, both pleasing and 
elusive to the senses. His prose and that of Nu‘ayma 
are applied, on the other hand, to major subjects 
concerning man, society and criticism, for which 
versification is inappropriate on account of the 
concentrated texture of Arabic verse; in addition, 
they tackled in prose the majority of literary genres. 
It is by means of this depth and this universality 
that their prose and with it, the Rébifa falamiyya 
and the works of the makdjar as a whole, have 
acquired the prestige that they enjoy in modern 
Arabic literature. 

In the case of the “Uba, it is verse which absolutely 
dominates the work of its members, under the 
influence of the inherited taste of the Arabs for 
poetry, in a miliew constantly looking back towards 
its Andalusian past. It is by means of this poetry 
that the activity of the maAdfar occupies a place in 
modern Arabic literature for which the credit 
belongs to the most prolific and gifted poets of the 
Usha: al-Shá*ir al-Karawi (Rashid Salim al-Khüri, 
born in 1887, emigrated to Brazil in 1913), lyas 
Farbat (born in 1893, emigrated in 1919), Shafik al- 
Ma‘liif (born in 1905, emigrated in 1926) and Shukr 
Allah al-Diurr (born in r905, emigrated in 1919). 

Tt may be noted, in general, that the poets and 
writers of South America were deeply attached to 
their literary and genera! intellectual heritage on 
account of the admiration that they felt for it; this 
is why they kept their eyes fixed upon it when 
seeking inspiration for their poetic works, while 
Djabrin and Nu‘ayma, in the North, showed little 
interest in this heritage and Aba Madi, ‘Arida, and 
the other poets of the Rábia ignored it completely, 
even if they read ancient works. Al-Rihant appre- 
ciated the latter and translated some fragments into 
English, without, however, allowing himself to be 
bound by literary tradition. In addition, their works 
were dominated, in a general manner, by the origi- 
nality and innovation which earned them their 
reputation and enabled them to exert their influence 
on modern Arabic literature. It seems in fact that 
these two tendencies were caused by the influence 
of the milieu; in the North, American society 
removed authors from their literary heritage, while 
those in the South were brought closer to it, as has 
been shown. This also accounts for the fact that the 
most eminent writers of the North have displayed 
linguistic weaknesses, amounting in some cases to 
misunderstanding of the rules of Arabic (see the 
article intitled Nath al-dafüdi*, in al-Ghirbdl), while 
in the South there were poets (Ilyas Farbat in 
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particular) who imitated the glor of the past 
and celebrated the Bedouin life, camels and tents; 
and even those who are distinguished by clarity 
and sensitivity of expression (e.g. al-Sha‘ir al-Karawi 
and Shaflk al-Ma'üí, have never lapsed into the 
use of excessively affected language, even though 
the nature of Lebanon and the poetry that emanates 
from its atmosphere have exerted their influence 
on their poetic images. 

This difference between the North and South is 
revealed in the content as well as in the form. 
In North America, men of letters are for the most 
part interested in general human problems, both in 
their verse and their prose; they are broadly con- 
cerned with the destiny of man whose soul they wish 
to save from the oppression of material civilisation. 
Christianity and the ancient oriental religions, 
western romanticism, the works of which they 
have read in part and the writers of mystical tendency 
(Blake, Emerson, Whitman and Thoreau) have left. 
their mark on their literature, while those of South 
America address themselves to national questions 
and the interests of their compatriots who had 
stayed in their homeland, to such an extent that 
they commemorated some national festivals and 
honoured past and present rulers and writers of 
their country, But this did not prevent the poets 
of the South from writing historical dramas and 
excelling in long compositions, for example ‘Ald 
bisa al-rih by Fawzi al-Ma‘laf, “Akar by his brother 
Shafik or Mwallabat al-arz by Nima Kazin, 

In Buenos Aires, the poet Georges Saydab (1893- 
1978) attempted in 1949 to establish a new literary 
association to which he gave the name al-Rabifa 
al-adabiyya, but it ceased to exist two years later. 
Literary production in Argentina has remained 
limited to the personal and prolific efforts of the 
poet and prose-writer Ilyas Kungul (1914-81) who 
has been succeeded in this respect by his younger 
brother Zaki (emigrated to Argentina in 1928). 
The work of these two writers and that of George 
Saydab is dominated, like the literary output of 
all men of letters of the South, simultaneously 
by concern for the national problems of their country 
of origin and by the desire to respect the purity, 
versatility and correctness of expression, 

A few further remarks should be made concerning 
the efforis still being exercised today by immigrants 
in South and Central America, but also in the North, 
to spread through the American continent awareness 
of numerous aspects of their general literary heritage, 
ancient as well as modern, with books such as Kalila 
wa-Dimna, the Mukaddima of Ibn Khaldün, the 
MuCallakat, the Ribla of Ibn Battüta, the Lurûmiyyat 
and the Risdlat al-Ghufrdn of al-Mafarri, and the 
‘Triit of al-Hamdani, as well as certain works of 
Diabrán, of Nufayma, of Aba Madi, of al-Shatir 
al-Karawl, of Fawzi al-Ma‘ldf and of his brother 
Shafik aad of others. Philip Hitti has also edited 
Arabic texts (including the Kildb al-I*tibár of Usima 
b. Munkidh, 1930) and has written in English his 
History of the Arabs (8th ed., 1963), History of Syria 
(and ed., 1957) and Lebanon in history (1957). 
Certain of his colleagues have applied themselves 
to making known the heritage of the Arabs, their 
customs, their legends and their stories, Arabs 
who emigrated to other states of the continent 
(Canada, Mexico, Venezuela, Chile and the republics 
of Central America) have left a large number of 
books and periodicals in Arabic and Spanish which 
also have the purpose of making known the Arabs 
and their culture; in addition, they translated 


English, Spanish and Portuguese texts and in this 
respect played an important role in the cultural 
exchanges necessary between peoples, 

Tn a general fashion, the influence of the mahdjar 
on. Arabic literary thinking remains alive today, 
since its poets and its writers are still read; most 
of all, they have influenced authors of romantic 
tendency, both in the Maghrib and in the Maghrik, 
Maníalüt! and Shabbi for example. Their critical 
thinking, represented in particular in al-Ghirbdl 
by Nu‘ayma, has contributed to the moulding of 
‘one of the most eminent modern critics, Muhammad 
Mandar (1907-64) [q.v]. 

Tt is now possible to summarise the common 
characteristics of the literature of the mahdjar 
in North and South America in the following fashion 
dominance of the sentimental tendency of the authors 
on account of their expatriation and nostalgia for 
their native land; love of aature to the extent that 
it is made an object of worship, through the images 
of its beauty and serenity that they have brought 
with them and the consolation that they find therein 
in their distant exile; a penchant for reflection on. 
the things of this world with poetic insight and 
lyricism in the manner of treating them. 

With these specialities and with the individual 
and collective differences revealed by their works, 
the emigrants have conferred on some of them a 
world-wide rencwn (especially The Prophet by 
Djabrán, which has been translated into more than 
fifty languages, and “A/a bisdf al-rih by Fawzi al- 
Ma‘laf) and a special place in modern Arabic litera- 
ture. This particular and singular nature of their 
literary production is due to the particular and 
singular violence of their experience. 
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xviij2 (December 1955); Nidira Djamil Sarrádi, 

Shuar? ai-Ràbifa al-kalamiyya, Cairo 1957; 

lbsán ‘Abbas and Mubammad Yüsuf Nadjm, 

al-Shi*y al-Sarabi fi "Lmakdjar: Amirika.al-shimá- 
liyya, Beirut 1957; Muhammad ‘Abd al-Ghani 

Hasan, al-Shifr al-Sarati fi "I-mahdjar, Cairo 1958; 

M. Nufayma, Sab'üw, Beirut 1959-60, 3 vols.; 

As'ad Daghir, al-Muhadjara fi Lubndn, Sidon 

m; Georges Saydab, Adabund wa-udabiund fi 

"Emahádjir al-amiribiyya, Beirut 1964; ‘Abd al- 

Karim al-Ashtar, al-Nathr al-meAdjari (al-mad- 

mün wa-sitrat al-la'bir), Beirut 1964; idem, Funûn 

al-nathr abmakdjari, Beirut 1965; ‘Umar al- 

Dakkak, Shw'ara? al-‘Usba al-andalusiyya, Beirut 

1973; C. Nijland, Mikhi"H Nu'aymah, promoter 

of Arabic literary revival, Istanbul 1975; S. More, 

Modern Arabic poetry, 1800-1970, Leiden 1975, 

ch. III et index; A. G. Karam, La vie et Mawre 

littéraire de Gibran Halil Gibran, Beirut 1981. 

(SABD AL- KARIM AL-ASHTAR) 

MAHIM, Manam, a town in the district and 
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tahstl of Rohtak in Indi 
DihII and Hansf, situated ín lat. 28° 58' N, and long. 
76'18' E. it was formerly in the Pandjib, but 
Since 1947 has fallen within the Indian Union 
(Harjana State). It was probably founded by Radjpat 
princes, but was allegedly destroyed at the end of the 
12th century by Mutizz al-Din Muhammad Ghüri 
[see cHOarps}. The Djami* Masdjid has an inscription 
from the reign of Humáyün, recording its construc- 
tion by Bégam Sultàn in 1531, and another from 
Awrangzib' time, recording its completion or 
restoration in 1667. In 1732, Mahim and its district 
passed to the Nawwabs of Farrukhnagar, and later 
in the century it was harried by the Sikhs and 
Maráfhás. From 1793 it was the centre of a petty 
principality carved out by an Irish adventurer 
George Thomas, but passed into the control of the 
British East India Company in 1803. The population 
of the Rohtak District according to the 1971 Census 
of India was 1,785,534, 98.49% of which was Hindu 
and 0.62% Muslim. 
Bibliography: Imperial gasctecr of Indiat, xvi, 
430; Punjab District gaseteers. ITIA, Rohtak 
District, Lahore 1910, 24 ff. 


on the road connecting 


C. E. Boswonru) 

MAHIM, a port of India, with an island fort 
and two créeks forming a harbour, about 60 miles| 
90 km. north of Bombay. The large village of Kélvé 
‘on the opposite bank of one creck is now incorporated 
with it in one municipality named Kelvé-Mahim, 
which distinguishes it from the suburb of Mahim 
on Bombay island, The name is also spelt Malim 
and, in Bahmanl records, Mahá?im. 

Tt was known to have been included in the posses- 
sions of the Dihli sultanate in the mid-Stb/rath 
century, from which jt passed to the Gudjarat 
sultanate, of which it became the southernmost 
port on the north Konkan coast. At the time of 
Gudjarat-Bahmant friction, in 833/1430, the Bahman! 
governor of Dawlatabid, Khalaf Hasan, Malik al- 
Tudidiar, occupied it, on receipt of a report that its 
Gudjaráti commander had died. At that time, the 
Bahmant northern maritime outpost was Thana; 
but a counter-attack by the Gudjaratis was success- 
ful, thanks to the first recorded serious clash between 
Dakhnl and Afaki elements in the Bahmanl armies, 
and not only was Máblm regained but Thana also 
taken. 

In 896/1490 a Bahmant rebel amir, Bahadur Giant, 
kolwät of Goa, engaged in piracy and predations on 
the north Konkan coast up to Cambay, sent a fleet 
of 200 raiding ships to attack Mahim, which caused 
the sultan Mabmad I of Gudiarat [gu] to request 
the Bahmani sultan to put an end to Bahadur's 
depredations (text of letter in ‘Ali Tabataba, Burhan-i 
ma@athir, 147). (He was eventually defeated in 
00/1494 by that Sultin-Kull, who thereby received 
the title of Kutb al-Mulk and later became the first 
ruler of the Kutb-Shaht sultanate [g.v.]). 

In ga0/t514 the Portuguese, negotiating with 
the Gudjarit sultan for permission to establish a 
base at Diu, were offered instead sites elsewhere, 
including Mahim (Afonso d’Albuquerque, Comment- 
aries, Eng. tr. W. de G, Birch, Hakluyt Soc. 1875-84, 
iv, 93-105); these they refused, but by 938/1532 
‘Mahim was in their possession, and they are recorded 
as successfully defending it against the Mughals 
in rozi/r612. It eventually fell to Shivadit [sec 
Mamkfuks] by 1068/1658, but in rrorj1689 Sidt 
Yaküt Khan, the Mughal (Habshi) admiral at 
Diandira, engaged against the Marathis, took 
Mahim among other coastal forts (J. Grant Duff, 


History of the Markattas, Bombay 1878, 374-6). 
Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, seo the bibls. to GupIARAT and 
Baumawins. (J. Buxrox-Pacz) 
MAHISUR, MAYSÜR, conventional spelling 

Mysore, a former princely state of British 

India, now the core of a component state of the 

Indian Union called Karnataka, with its capital at 

Bangalore, and also the name of the town which 

was the dynastic capital of the state. 

The native state was a landlocked one of South 
India, lying between lats, 11° 36 and 15° 2^ N. and 
longs. 74° 38^ and 78°36’ E. and with an area of 
29,433 sq. miles. Its population in 1941 was 7,329,140, 
over 90% of this being Hindu; the Muslim minority 
was overwhelmingly Sunni, Mysore city, the seat of 
the Mahārādjās of Mysore, lies in lat, r2* 18’ N. 
and long. 76° 39' E at an altitude of 2,493 feet. The 
principal language of the princely state and also of 
the present Karnataka was and is Kanarese or Kan- 
nada, spoken by approximately 65% of the popula- 
tion today, but Telugu, Tamil, Hindi and Marathi are 
also spoken on the fringes. 

1. Geography and history. Geographically, 
the Mysore princely state boundaries comprised 
what is essentially an undulating table land, with 
rocky hills and ravines, and with the steep mountain 
barrier of the Western Ghats forming the western 
limits and the Nilgiri Hills the southern ones. Mulai- 
nagiri rises to 6,317 feet; the mountains are lushly 
forested, the timber being exploited commercially, 
and rainfall can be as high as 360 inches per annum 
at the crest of the Western Ghats. This heavily- 
wooded hill country of western Mysore has tradition- 
ally been known as the Malnád, whereas the more 
open country of valleys and plains in the east, where 
rainfall may be as low as 20 inches per annum, is 
known as the Maydán or Bayalshime. Drainage 
here is mainly eastwards to the Bay of Bengal, with. 
the main river systems of the Kaveri or Cauvery 
in the south and the Kistna or Krishna in the north; 
none of these rivers or their tributaries is navigable 
within the boundaries of the princely state, but they 
have always been used, e.g. by the use of dams, for 
irrigation purposes and, in the present century, for 
hydro-electric power generation. 

Popular etymology connects the name Mahisur 
with Skr. mahiga- "buffalo" (lit. powerful"); the 
name of the town is certainly old. The first contacts 
with the Muslims were in the time of the local Hindu 
dynasty of the Hoysalas (ca. 1022-1342), chieftains 
from the Western Ghats region with their capital 
at Dvarasamudra (see on them, J. D. M. Derrett, The 
Hoysalas, a mediaeval Indian royal family, Madras 
1957). In r3to-rr the DihlI Sultan ‘Ala? al-Din Khal- 
dji's general Malik KafGr or Malik Nà?ib marched 
into South India and made the Hoysala ruler Vira 
Ballila [11 tributary to Dihli [see XNALDils], and 
Dvárasamudra was sacked and razed by an expedi- 
tion sent by Ghiyáth al-Din Mubammad b. Tughluk 
[gv] in 1327. 

After 1336 there arose in the southern tip of India 
the last great Hindu dynasty there, that of Vidjayana- 
gara, and the rédjas gradually took over Mysore 
after the disappearance of the Hoysalas. This in- 
volved disputes with the Muslim kingdom to the 
north of the Bahimanis (¢.v.J, and after the break-up 
of the Babman! state in the early 16th century, 
disputes with the successorstate of the *Adil- 
Shabis in Btdjapir(g.vv.].The radjas of Vidjayanagara 
were generally successful in keeping the Muslims ou 
of Mysore till 1565, when a coalition of the sultan 
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of Bidjàpür, of Golkonda (the Kutb-Sbáhis [4.]), 
of Abmadnagar (the Nigdm-Shahls [q.vv.]) and of 
Bidar (the Barld-Shahis [g.v]) defeated Rama 
Radja at the battle of Tálikota, leading to the sack of 
Vidjayanagara itself.Nevertheless, his descendants 
established the Rima Radja dynasty in Mysore, and 
it was from one of these that English merchants in 
1639 secured the grant of what became Fort St. 
George at Madras on the Coromandel coast in place 
of the earlier site at Masulipatam, 

Mysore now flourished under the wodiyar feuda- 
tories, who gradually assumed de facto power, ac- 
quiring in r6r0 Shrirangapaffanam (Seringapatam). 
‘The power of the Muslims in Bidjápür was withstood, 
until in 1686-7 the Mughal Emperor Awrangzlb [q.v.] 
crushed the independent power of the Bldjápür and 
Gotkonda sultanates. Mysore, was, however, able to 
establish a modus vivendi with Awrangrlb on a basis 
of common hostility to the rising power of the 
Maráthás [7]. 

The mid-r8th century years saw the rise in Mysore 
of the Muslim general Haydar ‘Ali, who under the 
commander-in-chief or dalmeiyi Nandjaradi 
quired an access of prestige through his repelling 
Marathi incursions. Haydar ‘Ali's prestige became 
such that in 1760 his help against the British was 
sought by the Comte de Lally in the French posses- 
sion of Pondicherry, and he became virtual ruler of 
Mysore under the Radja, withstanding the British and 
the forces of the Nigam of Haydarabad [q.v] till 
his death in 1782 [see HAYDAR ‘ALT KHAN BAHADUR for 
details]. His son and successor in office Tipa Sultan 
instituted a strongly Muslim policy, including the 
forcible conversion of Hindus and measures against 
the production of alcohol and opium. On the death of 
the Rádjà in 1796 the traditional ruling family 
was suppressed by Tipü Sultéa. His policy against 
Britain and her ally the NizAm involved a continu- 
ation of his father’s alliance with France, and diplo- 
matic approaches were made as far afield as to Bona- 
parte in Egypt and to the courts of Kabul and 
Istanbul, His ambitions were, however, ended at the 
battle of Seringapatam in May 1799 [see tir suupaw 
for details) 

The line of the Mysore Radjas was now restored 
in the person of the five-year old Krishna Radia 
Wadiyar (June 1799) under British protection 
and with Col, Arthur Wellestey (subsequently the 
first Duke of Wellington) as civil and military ruler 
during his minority (sc. till 1811), The Radja’s 
later extravagance and misgovernment brought about 
‘an internal revolt in 1830 at Nagar (Haydar “All's 
old foundation of Haydarnagar), which led to the 
Governor-General of India, Lord William Bentinck, 
appointing a Mysore Council, with commissioners to 
exercise the substance of power there. Krishna Radia 
did not die until 1868, when his adopted son was 
recognised as his valid successor, and in 1881 the 
local dynasty recovered responsibility for admi- 
nistration, the civil and military station of Bangalore 
alone remaining in British hands. 

Over the next decades, internal growth brought 
rising prosperity to Mysore state, with expenditure 
on roads, metre gauge railways and irrigation, to- 
gether with the first electric power station in the 
Subcontinent at the Cauvery Falls. In 1947 Mysore 
acceded to the Indian Union, and the Maharadja Sri 
Jayachamaraja Wadiyar became the new Mysore 
State's first governor. With the administrative re- 
organisation of 1953 and 1956, under the pressure 
of South Indian demands for ethnic and linguistic 
administrative units, the State (as that comprising 


essentially Karanese speakers) received additional 
territories in the west which gave it a coastline on the 
Arabian Sea and it acquired the name of Karnataka; 
the much-increased area is now 74,037 8q. miles] 
191,757 km?. The total population is 37,043,451 (1981 
estimate), and the population of the state capital 
Bangalore is 1,540,741 and of Mysore city 355,685 
(both 1971 census figures). The state is one of the 
most educationally advanced in the Union, with four 
universities and 31% of the population literate in 
1971- 

Bibliography: Col. M. Wilkes, Historical sketches 
of the South of India, in an aliempl to irace the 
history of Myscor, 2 vole, London 1810-17, new 
edn, by M. Hammick, Mysore 1930; Imperial 
gazoteer of Indiat, xviii, 161-261; S. K. Aiyangar, 
South India and her Muhammadan invaders, New. 
Delhi 1921; C. Hayavadana Rao, Mysore gazetteer, 
new edn., 5 vols, Bangalore 1927-30; M. Shama 
Rao, Modern Mysore, 2 vole, Bangalore 1936; 
N. Ventakaramanayya, Early Muslim expansion 
in South India, Madras 1942; C. Hayavadana Rao, 
History of Mysore, y vol, Bangalore 1943-8; 
Mysore State district gazetteers, Bangalore 1965-72; 
D. Forrest, Tiger of Mysore, London 1970 (useful 
bibl); O. H. K. Spate, India and Pakistan, a 
general and regional geocraphy*, London 1972. 

(C. E. Boswonru) 

2. Monuments. The only significant building 
to survive from the Bldjäpûri incursions, a mosque 
at Sante Bennür (ca. 1047/1637) in Shimoga 
District, owes little to ‘Adil Sbáht influence as it 
‘was built from the granite of a temple to Ranganatha 
on the same site, with a groined roof and pointed 
arches. It is most remarkable for a stepped square 
tank surrounded by eight towers, with another 
at the centre, in the mixture of Hindu and Islamic 
forms characteristic of Vidjayanagara. The building 
is said to have been desecrated, and became known 
as à musdfir-khana, The subsequent, but limited 
development of Muslim architecture did not begin 
until the Mughal invasion of 1098/1687, when it can 
be traced from the DjimI* Masdjids at the new 
administrative centre of Sira and at Hiribidanur 
near Gauribidanur, and some tombs at both places. 
At the latter, where the mosque faces the Dargah 
of Niyamat Bi (properly the tomb of Husayn 
Shah) across a pool, the influence of Bldjápür {g.v.] 
is evident in the careful modulation of the four- 
square tomb walls with panelled arches, the prom- 
inent guldastas at the corners, the shape of their 
finials, and the dome set on a lotus-petal base, with 
a hemispherical profile above; the mosque dome too 
is bulbous in the other Bidiipür fashion, though 
here given a different, turnipike profile, and it 
has a tall minaret shaft engaged at each frontcorner 
with lesser ones at the back. The merions are artic- 
ulated with smaller guidasias at intervals, and the 
front wall by blind arches pierced by openings below, 
The combination of masdjid, tank, and mausoleum is 
repeated at Kolar, where the maBbara [q.v.] or 
cemetery houses twelve members of Haydar ‘Al's 
{g.2.] family, but the building, with six internal pillars 
and a dome placed off-centre over Haydar's father, 
is of little interest. 

Although the Sangin Djàmi* Masdjid at 
Taramandalpet, Bangalore, follows the earlier 
pattern, with a prominent fretted parapet around 
the prayer-hall roof, and minarets at the front 
comers taller than these at the rear, these may not 
be original, as the roof was damaged in action 
and restored in 1836. The substructure is attributed 
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to the Mughal period. The Masdjid at the hill fort 
of Midigesi has its sirongly tapered minarets 
set on massive square towers at the front corners 
of the hall, with battered angles framing a well- 
proportioned, three-arched tagade. The relatively 
tall upper works are again crowned with a fretted 
parapet. Such minds, with domical finials, have be- 
‘come symbolic, like their ‘Adil ShabT counterparts, 
rather than functional. The Masdjid-i AI at 
Shrirangapaffanam represents the culmination 
of this type, as built by Tipi Sultan [q.v] (dated 
1201/t786-7). The rectangular precinct wall, which 
houses an internal verandah, encloses a high terrace 
with a row of rooms at the front, and the prayer 
hall at the back. Though the flat roof of the hall 
is raised on multi-cusped arches, and the panelled 
wall ontside is relieved by blind arches to match, 
its front is trabeated, with slender columns sup- 
porting a neat entablature, This runs between the 
Squared bases of two immense minarets which rise in 
three octagonal stages, with elaborately pinnacled 
balconies, to prominent bulbous domes. The facets 
are set off by diagonal and vertical rows of small 
‘openings, and the domes are gadrooned. A small room 
to the west forms the mifirdd, The unusual plan is 
due, again, to the re-use of a temple site. The interior 
carries five Kur'anic inscriptions, 

Tombs of a square format surmounted by a 
dome are again found at Cannapatfana. In that 
of Sayyid Ibrahim the small central cell is 
surrounded by a flat-roofed verandah on simple 
‘octagonal stone columns of Hindu derivation; 
the dome is only slightly bulbous, and its pointed 
profile is distinctly Iranian, The Salar Mas'üd 
Dargah at Tonnür is a more ambitious example 
of the same type, with a flat roof sustained by four 
pillars, and a peristyle of six fluted and tapering 
‘ones each side, surmounted by a latticed parapet 
that almost conceals the dome. There were baluster- 
like mindrs at each corner of the terrace. The Mak- 
bara of Ibrahim Khan Kila‘dar at Kumbarpet 
in Bangalore, dating from Haydar ‘Al's rule, has 
a particularly squat bulbous dome on a square 
chamber, surrounded by merlons on fretted bases. 
Baluster columns with matching guldasias are en- 
gaged at each corner, and two smaller ones at mid- 
side. In the Mausoleum of Haydar ‘Ait and 
Tipo at Shrirangapaífanam, dated 1195/1782 (the 
year of Haydar's death), the two types of tomb are 
combined: the cubic mass of the walls rises through a 
verandah of black serpentine columns to more than 
twice its height, with a large bulbous dome above. 
Both the verandah and the central block have Chadi- 
dias surmounted by slotted parapets and the usual 
panoply of bulging guldastas; those below are skil- 
fully reduced in scale. The upper walls of the block 
carry a single range of seven blind cusped arches on 
each face. The dome, though rising from a boldly 
scooped lotus base, and crowned with a mahdpadma, 
is flatter than those at Bidjapir; even so, the tomb 
is clearly related to such buildings as the mausoleum 
of Shih Karim, The interior is decorated with the 
tiger-stripe mouchettes typical of Tipü, and there is 
a eulogy in Persian inscribed on the west wall; the 
ebony doors inlaid with ivory are a restoration due to 
Lord Dalhousie. 

Palaces. The Mughal Fort at Sira, with its 
palace and gardens (Khin Bagh) is said to have 
stimulated Haydar ‘All, who was made sübadàr of 
the province, to create his own retreats at Bangalore 
and Shrirangapa (anam; little of it now remains, The 
 Haydar-náma of 1784 confirms his interest in build- 


ing, naming these in particular (4RASM (1930), 
xor-a). The palace buildings, such as that below 
the Fort at Citaldrug, were erected with tall timber 
columns; in most cases, this has unfortunately 
led to their destruction. That at Bangalore (built 
1192-1203/t778-89, survived until 1863) had four 
halls on the upper storey, each opening onto two 
balconies. Tipù Sultán held his darbàr from a djha- 
rohhà looking down on his courtiers at ground level. 
The remaining part has fine tapering columns set 
on lotus bases. Paintings show that it had a lofty 
columned hall three bays by five open on one side, 
with balconies forming a mezzanine on the other, 
flanked by a solid, two-storied block of the same 
height either end; the fiat roof rested on lines of 
cusped arches, with heavy brackets for the chadjdid, 
and balusters above framing the varied tracery 
of the parapet. Tipi's principal palace at Shriranga- 
patfanam, dismantled in 1807-9, was in the middle 
of the north side of the Fort, The main hall was also 
open on one side, His private apartments, guarded 
by four tigers chained in a narrow passage, were 
on one side of a square, the other three being store- 
houses full of goods. The Lal Bagh Palace, once 
at the eastern end of the island, has also vanished; 
drawings show it to have been of the same type, 
though the flanking blocks are columniated with 
seven narrow bays traversed by balconies, and the 
parapet is reduced to display a studing of guldastas. 
The format seems to stem from the Báradari at 
Adimér via the Shish Maball at Lahawr [g.v.}, and 
may be compared with the Athair Mahall at Bidjipür 
[q-.] (tooofts91), as well as r8th-century parallels 
in the Gopal Bhawan at Dig, Bharatpür. One fine 
‘example remains in the Daryå Dawiat Mahall 
built by TIpà as a summer palace in the Dawlat 
Bagh to the east of the Fort in 1198/1784. It is set 
on a substantial plinth, and the tapering wooden 
pillars with their prominently moulded bases and 
Tecded shafts are used to form a verandah all round, 
with a deep hadidi and a fretted parapet in four 
tiers punctuated by small rounded finials, The 
three central arches, which though cusped are almost 
semicircular, open on to a fibira hall through a 
matching set on paired shafts. The two lateral 
bays on each side, which are wider, employ a rounded, 
shouldered arch to articulate the end peristyles, 
and the two-storeyed flanking blocks within them, 
here set back behiud the verandah and opening 
onto the fibdra through two ranges of cusped arcades, 
with a flat, diapered ceiling above, The facade to 
the river on the north, and that to the south, are 
identical, the building being square. There are 
three rooms on each side of the upper floor, and a 
central hall with projecting balconies. The whole 
interior is panelled with small blind arches and 
cartouches, richly painted and gilded, and is remark- 
able for a series of wall paintings depicting military 
successes and civil ceremonies, where individuals 
can be identified. Buchanan's description of the 
gardens at Bangalore (1800) shows that they 
followed the usual pattern of square plots, each 
allotted to a different plant, with five cypresses at 
the sides bordering the walks. In those laid out 
by Tipà, the irrigation system of masonry channels 
was very prominent. 

Bibliography: Scattered references can be 
found in the Annual reports of the Mysore Archae- 
ological Department (ARMAD), continued as the 
Annual reports of the Archaeological surcey of 
Mysore (ARASM) from 1927 to 1943, though 
unfortunately Muslim buildings receive much 
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less attention than Hindu ones, and information 
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pictures of Bangalore and Shrirangapafianam 
can be found in Lt, James Hunter's paintings 
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Further descriptions can be found in Dr. Francis 

Buchanan's A journey through the countries of 
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and plate (P. A. ANDREWS) 

MAHIYYA (A.) “quiddity”. On the construction 
of this technical term, al-Taháawi provides in- 
teresting information, There are several explanations, 
One of them derives this word from the interrogative 
ma huwa? ("what is it?"), In this case, it is to be 
noted that the ya? of the nisba has been added, the 
waw suppressed and the tä’ marbifa termination 
given in order to change the word from the adjectival 
to the substantive form. Another explanation 
derives it from md, with the addition of the 9a of 
the nisba and of the (i marbata, The original form 
would then be m4"iyya; the hamza has subsequently 
been transformed into a Ad? on account of the 
proximity of the articulation points. This md would 
therefore not be, as in the previous explanation, 
the interrogative particle (guid est?), but that 
which introduces the reply to the question quid?: 
“(it is] that which...” In the same manner, kay- 
fiyya is the term for a response to the question 4ay/? 
(“how 2"), and kamiyya is the response to the question 
ham? ("how much?”), 

The first explanation is appropriate in the context 
of the sense given by logicians to the word mahiyy 
it is that which replies to the question: what is this? 
Tt expresses the genus (djins), while the question 
ayyu shay? huwe ("what kind of thing is it?") 
relates to the species (nau). It is thus a case of 
«b tl dom. But in fact, the máhiyya replies to two 
questions at once. In the Kidd al-Hudüd or Book of 
definitions, Ton Stnà writes with regard to the badd: 
"It is that which indicates the quiddity of a thing, 
this being the perfection of its existence in essence 
(kamal wudjddih al-dhátt): it is composed of the genus 
and of the specific difference’ (Arabic text, 11). 
This question will be encountered again with regard 
to the inniya. 

The second explanation accords better with the 
usage of theologians and metaphysicians, The 
mahiyya is that through which a thing is what it is 
(md bih al-shay? huwa huaca).Thisis the +3 qi Fy elvat 
of Aristotle. In this sense, the term is synonymous 
with essence (dhdt [g.v.]) and with reality (hatiéa, 


and essence, is beyond the universal and the particu- 
lar, the existent and the non-existent, meaning 
that it can express not only the genus but also the 
individual essence, not only that which exists in 
beings themselves (fi "I-a*ydn), but that which does 
not exist thus, while existing in thought (fi "Idiih 
cf. Shifa’, ibid., 32). 

In the expression: "that through which a thing 
is what it is”, the particle bi- (through) should be 
understood in the sense of causality (al-sababiyya) : 
that, on account of which a thing is this thing (al- 
amr alledki bi-sababihi al-shay’ dhalik al-shay?). 
But this cause is not the active cause (al-/é%l), 
which is that through which a thing exists externally 
(fi "I-Máridi), not that through which a thing is 
Such a thing. It is thus a case of the internal cause 
which dictates that a thing is what it is, From this 
point of view, it follows that the action of the active 
cause (athar al-fa%l) is applied not to the quiddity 
in itself and as such, but to its relation to existence 
(wudjad). This is the thesis of the Peripatetics and 
of those who say that it is not quiddity as such 
which is “placed in the being" (mad/‘dla): the active 
cause places it in the being and clothes it with 
the attribute of external existence (vadi'al al- 
máhiyya muttasifaten bihi [= al-wudjad) ft 'I-kháridj). 
On this important notion of madj‘al, cf. Fakhr al- 
Din al-Razi, al-Mabdhith al-mashribiyya, i, 52. 
This is another case of the distinction between 
essence and existence which characterises the thought 
of Ibn Sina. For him, in fact, the active cause and 
the final cause are concerned with existences, 
while the material cause and the formal cause are 
concerned with essences."A thing may be an effect 
(ma‘Val) in relation to its quiddity and to its reality; 
it may be an effect in its existence. It is possible to 
express this through the example of the triangle: 
its reality depends on the area and on the line which 
is its side; area and line constitute it as a triangle 
and it has the reality of triangularity (Rakikat al- 
muthallathiyya), the area and the line being as its 
two material and formal causes. But from the point 
of view of its existence, it depends on yet another 
cause, This is neither a cause which constitutes its 
triangularity, nor a cause which is part of its defini- 
tion; it is the efficient cause or the final cause which 
is the efficient cause of the causality of the efficient 
cause" (Ishdrdt, iii, 441-2). "Of every thing which is 
such that existence does not enter into the compre- 
hension of its essence (dhdt), it may be said that 
existence is not for it a constituent which enters 
into its quiddity" (ibid., 474). 

But when it is said that quiddity is that through 
which a thing is what it is, it may be objected that 
there is not an alterity between a thing and its 
quiddity of such a kind that a line of causality can 
bbe represented between the two. But what is meant 
by this is, that the thing, to be what it is, needs 
nothing other than itself, Nevertheless, if this 
definition of quiddity is taken literally, there is the 
possibility of confusion between quiddity and 
accident, especially particular accident, since the 
risibile (al-ddhik) is that through which man is rísi- 
bilis, capable of laughter. But if this definition is 
understood in the sense of a thing which, to be what 
it is, needs nothing other than itself, it applies only 
to quiddity, since if man is capable of laughter, 
it is because he is reasonable, not the reverse. Thus 
quiddity expresses the essence as distinct from 
accidents, particular or otherwise. This is why, 
according to al-Tahiaawl, philosophers begin their 


cl. Shifa’, ahi yydt, i, 31), This reality, like quiddity , researches by distinguishing clearly between quiddity 
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and its accidents. Ibn Sln& writes on this subject 
(K. al-Nadjat, 6-7): “The essential is that which 
constitutes quiddity from that to which it is attri- 
buted. But to define the essential (al-dAd/i), it is 
not sufficient to say that it signifies that which is 
inseparable, since many inseparables are aot essen- 
tial. Neither is it sufficient to say that it signifies 
that which is inseparable in existence and which 
cannot be truly separated in the imagination (iam), 
in such a way that if it were to be suppressed in the 
imagination, there would thereby be destroyed its 
object of attribution in existence. In fact, many 
inseparables are of this nature: for example, the 
fact that the sum of the three angles of a triangle 
is equal to two right-angles, This is an attribute of 
all triangles; it cannot be separated in existence, 
nor suppressed in the imagination ... And yet, it 
is not essential", It is a consequence of the reality 
of the triangle, but it does not enter into its definition. 
The same applies to all concomitants (lawdzim) 
“which are attached to a thing when its quiddity 
has been established”. The essential is that which 
is such “that it is impossible to comprehend the 
essence of the object of attribution without having 
first comprehended that the signification of this 
essential belongs to it." Such is the case for "man" 
and "animal", 

Tbn Sind notes that the terms wáhiyya, kaki 
and dh! may be taken as synonyms, But hah 
and dhát are applied most of the time to quiddity 
considered in its relation to existence on the exterior 
of thought, whether this quiddity be universal or 
particular, But when it is particularised, it is called. 
ipseity (hueiyya). In this sense the following passage 
from the K. al-Fiügüs is to be read: “All things have 
a quiddity and an ipseity. But quiddity is not ipseity 
and does not enter into it. If the ipseity of man were 
his quiddity, the representation that we have of the 
quiddity of man would be his ipseity, and when we 
described what man is, we would describe him in 
terms of "this isa man” and would know his exist- 
ence: every description would imply a judgment. 
Nor does ipseity enter into the quiddity of these 
things, unless it is constitutive of it and the represen- 
tation of the quiddity cannot be perfected without 
it. It would be impossible to suppress it from quiddity 
in the imagination and the relationship of ipseity 
to "mon" would be like the relationship which 
corporality and animality have with him; just as if 
man is understood as man, it is not doubted that 
he is a body and an animal, so it would not be 
doubted that he exists. But it is not so.” The Auwiyya 
of Zayd is to be distinguished from that of ‘Amr. 
But, as noted by Fakhr al-Din al-Razl (Mabahith, 
i, 49), the humanity of one, in other words his 
quiddity, does not differ from that of the other. 
In denying the alterity of the humanity of Zayd 
in relation to that of ‘Amr, we mean only this: 
"Humanity as such is humanity and nothing more 
where that of Zayd is other than that of ‘Amr, this 
is something that comes from the exterior’, Thus 
quiddity, in the true sense of the word, must be 
considered in itself and for itself, as pure representa- 
tion, separate from any judgment of existence or of 
attribution. Al-Rāzī (ibid., i, 48) declares explicitly: 
"Equinity (farasiyya) as such is nothing other in 
itself than equinity. It is in itself neither unique, 
nor plural, nor existent, nor non-existent . .. Unity 
is an attribute that is attached to it; with it, it 
becomes unique; and similarly, in that it corresponds 
to numerous things, a character of generality may 
be found in it. But in itself, equinity is only equinity”. 

Another term is related to mahiyya; this is inniya. 


Ibn Sind speaks of it at leagtb in the Shifa? (MadkAal, 
39-46). His thought may be summarised by means 
of an example which he himself employs. Take the 
term fassds (“endowed with sensibility”). Arising 
from the genus (djism) “body”, it is interposed as a 
specific difference (fast) to define the animal. It is 
essential for the animal and for the man to be these 
bodies endowed with sensibility. Nevertheless, this 
Single essential characteristic which is expressed 
by the term hassds does not suffice to indicate the 
quiddity of the animal or of the man. The same 
may be said of “reasonable” in relation to the 
definition and the quiddity of man. Now Ibn Sina 
observes that the logicians make man a species of 
animal, but they do not do likewise with "reason- 
able", The same statement applies to the terms 
"body", "animal", and “endowed with sensi- 
bility”. However, the specific difference is important, 
for, if the genus and the species say what a thing is 
insofar as it is this thing, the specific difference is 
that which enables it to be distinguished (tamyis) 
from other things and provides for an exact response 
to the question: what kind of thing is this? This 
being so, the mākiyya represents a notion which 
may be applied equally to numerous things; the 
inni ya represents the notion by which a thing may 
‘be distinguished (yaiameyyas) from others, The 
mahiyya expresses tho genus of the species, the 
inniyya expresses the specific difference, However, 
Ibn Sind draws attention to the fact that it is by 
no means impossible that that which indicates the 
inniyya of certain things may indicate the mahiyya 
of certain others. For example, bassás, in relation to 
"man", “horse”, “bull”, does not indicate the quid- 
dity, but only the inniyya, whereas hayaudn hassds 
("living creature endowed with sensibility") ex- 
presses it perfectly, But in relation to "endowed 
with sight (basir), with hearing (sami), with the 
sense of touch (Mmis)", this same term bassis 
denotes a quiddity, In spite of these distinctions, 
it is apparent that on occasion Ibn Sind uses these 
two words side by side ia the same sense. The word 
ixniyya may be translated by the Scotist term of 
"ecceity", 

Alongside these concepts of the Peripatetics, 
attention must be drawn to the point of view of 
the philosophers who stressed the role of illumination 
(al-Ishrákiyyün). For them, the action of the active 
agent is applied to the quiddity itself, which “follows” 
it as light follows the sun. It is reason which, sub- 
sequently, separates essence from existence. Thus 
abSuhrawardl of Aleppo, in Hikmat al-ighrak (186, 
§ 193), explains that “that which is placed in exist- 
ence (a-madi's) is quiddity, not existence; given 
that existence is only a rational consideration 
(rstibdr sagt). It follows that a thing has its ipseity 
(huwiyya) by means of its emanent cause (mi 
Slat alfayyádiyya)... It can happen that a 
thing disappears when agents of corruption appear, 
while its cause in emanation remains; this is because 
it depends on other causes which are transient, It 
can happen that a thing has a cause of production 
(hudùth) and a cause of internal consistency (£kibii) 
which are different, as in the case of a statue: in 
effect, the cause of its production, which is the 
person who makes it, and the cause of its internal 
consistency, which is the dry nature of the element. 
But it may be that the cause of internal consistency 
and the cause of production are one and the same, 
as in the case of the receptacle which gives to the 
water [that it contains] its configuration. Now the 
Light of lights is at the same time the cause of exist- 
ence of all existing things and the cause of their 
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internal consistency..." In a word, there is no 
distinction, according to this point of view, between 
essence and existence other than one of reason. 
On the level of the Light of lights, which is the 
cause whence all things emanate, there is no need 
to distinguish the four causes of Aristotle in order 
to attribute to him only an efficient causality which 
does nothing but give existence. It is in its unity and 
by the same right the perfect cause of essences 
and existences. It is total agent which gives to each 
being its existence, its quiddity, its material and its 
end. AkSubrawardi has another argument besides 
to show that the effect of the cause through emana- 
tion is not existence without essence. We may con- 
sider for example the darkness. “I it is non-existent, 
it is not realised (laysa bi-hdsil); so its exist- 
ence is not an existent, since it is, itself (like 
the darkness) non-existent (ma*dzm). Now if we 
perceive existence and we judge that it is not an 
existent, that which we understand by existence is 
other than what we understand by existent. If we 
then say: the darkness exists, that which we have 
taken to be nonexistent, of which the existence 
was not realised, then is realised, it follows that the 
realisation of existence is something other than 
realised existence, such that there will be an exist- 
ence for the existence ..., and so on ad infinitum, 
which is absurd”. (ibid., 64-5, § 56). In more simple 
terms, if it is necessary to give existence in order 
for it to exist, it will be necessary to give existence 
to the existence of existence, and so on ad infinitum, 

The theories of Iba Rushd regarding quiddity 
are much closer to the thinking of Aristotle, They 
are also distinguished by his opposition to the 
Avicennan concept of essence and existence, and 
by his method which consists in leaving physical 
realities in order to raise oneself to metaphysical 
realities. He is interested primarily in the quiddities 
which belong to bodies and which are "attributes 
(sifát) which exist in them and through which these 
bodies become active existents” (Tahdfut, 359, 
892) He writes further: "Starting with the in- 
dividuals which are in conformity in species, in- 
telligence grasps a unique signifying intention 


{ma‘nd) in which they are associated. It is the 
quiddity of this species, But this intention is not 
divided by that whereby individuals as such are 
divided, that is by place, position, meterial factors, 
on account of which they proliferate. It is thus 
necessary that this intention be neither gencrable, 
nor corruptible, and that it not disappear with the 
disappearance of the individuals in which it exists” 
liid, 573-4, § 38). Thus quiddity is distinguished 
from’ accidents: "The fundamental principle in 
accidents is that they depend on something other 
than themselves, while the fundamental principle 
in quiddities is that they depead on themselves, 
except that which happens to generable and corrupti- 
ble things owing to the fact that quiddities need a 
subject (mawda®).”” By virtue of the doctrine of 
Ion Rushd on being, which is fundamentally and 
essentially by substance, the quiddities will be in 
the strongest sense quiddities of substances and will 
follow the hierarchy of substances, from sensible 
and mobile substances, to intelligible and immobile 
substances, 

As for inniyya (which Bouyges vocalises anniyya 
in his writings), it is in beings, in the true sense, 
“a signifying intention of thought (ma‘nd dhikni), 
meaning that the thing on the exterior of the soul 
is in accordance with that which is in the soul. 
Consequently, that which it indicates is synonymous 
with truth (sXdiF). Iuniyya is that which is indicated 
by the existential copula (al-rabita al-wudjidiyya) 
in judgments of attribution (fi 'L-kadiyi al-hama- 
liyya). 
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